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PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1862. 


The Haggard Recruit. 


BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 

“Tr’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,” 
was the remark of a young man, in an exultant 
voice, as he let the paper he was reading drop 
from before his eyes. 


“Colonel G——’s regiment broke camp‘ 


ticular fancy for such things. War is not to 
his taste. He never could see any beauty in 
a dress uniform, and can’t see any now.” 

So the young man talked with himself. But 
these considerations did not seriously disturb 
him now, for was not his rival out of the way 
—a threatening sail which had been discovered 
in the offing, out of sight, and the const 


yesterday, marched to the Depot at Broad and 3 clear? 


Prime Streets, and left for Washington in a 
Special train at seven o'clock.” 

He did not read beyond this. In company 
C, of Col. G——’s regiment, was a young 
volunteer Lieutenant, named Harvey. War 
was the ill wind, which, in blowing this Lieu- 
tenant away from Philadelphia, had, in the 
belief of the speaker, blown goodto him. Lifting 
the paper, he read the sentence over again, to 
be sure there was no mistake. Then, to make 
assurance doubly sure, he examined the list of 
oficers to each company, which the careful 
reporter had given, and found in it the name 
of Lieut. Thornton G. Harvey. 

“I eouldn’t have asked a better thing. The 
Secretary of War, for ordering this regiment 
te Washington, shall have my vote of thanks.” 

Oar young friend was almost facetious with 
himeslf, The thermometer of his feelings had 
been signally depressed for some weeks; but 
Bow it went ranging up to summer heat. 

“That sail from the offing, and the coast is 
tar.” So he exulted in his thoughts. <I 
am euxe of the prize now. Isn’t it strange,” 
he added, a little soberly, ‘‘ what a fancy these 
Women have-for suldiers? Some of them are 
right down bloodthirsty ! Swords and pistols— 
feathers and uniforms—rifies and cannon: 
they talk of them as glibly as if they were 
pretty playthings, and didn’t mean wounding 
and death. Even Flora has taken the infec- 
tion. It must be a brave thing, indeed, to 
have a lover's arm shot off, or his heart pierced 
bya bullet! But, Frank Howard has no par- 
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“‘Gone.”” Only that word fell from the lips 
of Flora James. She, too, held the morning 
paper in her hand, and her eyes were on the 
paragraph which we have quoted. A thought- 
ful shade came over her countenance. There 
seemed to be nothing more of interest in the 
paper, for she laid it aside, after reading the 
names of the officers. Gradually, the shade of 
thoughtfulness on her face deepened. She did 
not look sad, nor troubled; but, there was a 
grave earnestness in the expression of her 
countenance. 

‘¢You look serious,” said a yound friend, 
who had called in, 

‘‘Do I?” Flora smiled, but the light play 
of her features was soon over, the recurring 
sobriety looking deeper in contrast. 

‘“‘Yes, What has happened ?” 

‘‘Nothing out of the common order. But, in 
times like these, who can help feeling serious 
now and then ?” 

‘<Not I,” was answered. Then the friend 
remarked, ‘‘I see that Col. G——’s regiment 
left for the capital last evening.” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘‘T knew several of the officers. They are 
among our finest young men.” 

‘“$So I am told. Of personal knowledge, I 
oan speak of one only.” 

‘sWho?” 

‘‘ Lieutenant Harvey.” 

“QO, yes. I have met him here a few times 
A manly young fellow, isn’t he?” 

6s Yes.” 


(9) 
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“ And looks well in his uniform. I noticed? «Good! I'm glad of it. He richly de- 
him while the regiment moved down Broad “ served the rebuke. I’ve heard him talk. But, 


Street yesterday.” what did he answer?” 
‘‘Then you saw them marching ?” ‘‘T hardly know. But he looked to me like 
‘©O, yes. The street was crowded. There‘a man caught with a sheep on his back, as 
were thousands to see them off.”’ Uncle Job Green says. He didn’t ask any 


Flora dropped her eyes for a moment, whileSexplanation; for he understood. It isn’t the 

a gentle sigh depressed her bosom. It was/first time I’ve let him know my opinion of 

involuntary, and scarcely noted by herself. ¢ young men who might, if they would, join the 

‘Were you intimate with Lieut. Harvey ?” cranks of our brave defenders.” 

asked the friend. A servant came in with acard. Miss James 

‘‘No, I cannot say that I was intimate with ‘took it and read the name, 

him; though he is a friend of long standing.? ‘‘Frank Howard.” There was a sudden 

He never struck me as being a very interesting ) falling of her pretty brows. 

young man. Hadn’t a great deal to say, and? ‘Is he in the parlor ?” she asked. 

was not over ready of speech.” ‘¢ Yes, Miss,” replied the servant. 

‘¢ But always talked sense.” ‘¢I don’t want to see him,’’ remarked Flora. 

‘Yes. I think that may be said. The fact is, 2 ‘‘ He’s well enough as an acquaintance; and 

I incline to the belief that he was a little too5I used to like him; but he’s not made of the 

sensible for some of us thoughtless girls. Don’t? stuff for these times. Take my compliments 

you think, as a general thing, that we are re him, Ann, and say, that I must ask to be 

npt to encourage fluent triflers, and hold te ee this morning.” 

more sensible, but less intrusive young men,2 ‘‘Stop a moment, Ann,” said the friend, as 

ata distance? We smile upon the false fiat-Sthe girl was leaving the room. ‘Don’t send 

terers; yet hardly treat with courteous civility¢that word,” she added, turning to Miss 

the solid young man, who is too honest to2 James. 

offer vain compliments, and too strongly en-§ ‘* Why not? I’m opposed to lying outright, 

trenched in self-respect to join the ranks é therefore cannot report myself sick or not 
) 


4 
~‘ 


folly. at home.” 
‘* You have put my own thoughts into words,¢ ‘See him.” 
Fiora. It is just as you say.” ‘¢T don’t wish to. He was here only yester- 
‘Since this great trouble has come upon ¢ day.” 
us,” said Miss James, ‘‘I have had little heart2 ‘Let us see him together. Perhaps our 
for the pleasures and frivolities into which ISunited wits may sharpen him a little. I just 
_formerly entered with too much zest. A num-2feel like talking to young men like him, who, 
ber of my male acquaintances have joined theS with nothing under the sun to do, but prome- 
army; and for the society of those who ignobly §nade Chestnut Street, and call upon the ladies, 
remain at home, I have little or no taste. The2stay at home from the war, and talk lightly 
fact is, I have feigned indisposition, and asked (of those who go. Send word that you'll be 
to be excused to two or three of this class of ?down in a few minutes. I'll go with you.” 
young men in the last two weeks. J can’t feelS Acting on the suggestion, Flora dispatched 
any respect for them.” the servant with word that she would attend 
“Nor I. D’you know, Flora, that I offended Sher visitor in @ little while. 
young R——, last night, by my plain talk. I< Formorethanten minutes, Mr. Frank Howard 
was a little sorpy for it afterwards; but I /awaited the appearance of his charmer. The 
couldn’t help speaking out at the time. He‘delay seemed long, and he grew impatient. 
referred, sneeringly, to certain young officers ¢ Several times he arose, and crossed the parlor 
in Col. G ’a regiment; called them ‘popin- $ floor; then moved back again and resumed his 
jays,’ ‘upstarts,’ and the like; and predicted ¢ seat. More than once he surveyed his fault- 
that they would show the white feather in face > lessly attired person ina large mirror, that filled 
ofanenemy. ‘You,’ said I, boiling over with ‘the pier from floor to ceiling. Now he looked 
anger, ‘show the white feather, with the <with a vacant kind of ‘admiration at some fine 
enemy nearly two hundred miles away.’ ‘I‘pictures that adorned the walls; and now, 
was sorry the instant the words left my lips; : with, perhaps, a higher interest, at his shining 
but, once said, there was no unsaying them.” ¢ boots, against which he tapped his slender 
‘Did you really eay that to R——?” Scane, that bore the delicately carved head of a 
‘*T did.” .dog. At last, the rustle of garments was heard 
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upon the stairs. He drew himself up to an 


*‘T declare!” said Howard, rallying himself, 


easy and graceful attitude, and awaited = and assuming a tone of banter, ‘‘if you ladies 


eppearance of Flora. Instead of one, two 
young ladies entered. 

«*Miss James—Miss Leighton.” He bowed 
with constrained formality; for his spirits 
were suddenly dashed. 

‘‘Mr. Howard. Good morning !” 

The ladies smiled with easy grace. Flora 
motioned the young man to resume his eeat, 
drew a light reception chair for her friend, 
and another for herself. She was entirely at 
her ease, and in spirits. In her hand she 
held a ball of yarn and knitting kneedles, on 


which three or four rounds had been hastily S with a lady-like gentleness of manner. 


don’t beat everything.” 

“In what respect ?”’ asked Miss Leighton. 
Flora knit busily, and seemed as much in- 
terested in her work as in the conversation. 

‘© You're downright bloodthirsty!’ He was 
forgetting himself a little. 

Indeed!” The smile faded off from Miss 
Leighton’s lips. ‘* Bloodthirsty ?” 

‘Yes. You really take pleasure in seeing 
young men march away, armed with murder- 
ous weapons, to kill or be killed.” 

‘Oh, no.” Flora James spoke now, but 
“To 


east. The ten minutes, or more, which Frank? ‘kill or be killed’ is a partial statement of the 


Howard naturally enough supposed were sents 
in toilette preparations, had been occupied 
with the hurried winding of a skein of yarn, 
and the knitting of three rounds on an embryo¢r 
stocking. Seating herself in front of Mr. 


case. These are only probable effects, Mr. 
Howard—consequences to be anticipated. The 
ends are noble; and all true women’s hearts 
respond thereto with an irrepressible enthusi- 
asm. We love courage, self-devotion, patriot- 


Howard, Flora, in a quiet, natural way, opened Sism, in men. And now, when we see our grand 
her needles, adjusted the yarn, and commenced ? nation assaulted by an enemy sworn to destroy 
the homely operation which was associated in Sit, our bosoms thrill with admiration for the 


ber visitor’s mind only with the days of his 
grandmother. He was in too serious a state 
to be amused—the effect, therefore, was to 
disturb, confuse, and depress him. 

“A beautiful day, Mr. Howard,” said Flora, 
in a clear, self-possessed voice. 

“ Beautiful.” 

“ Anything new this morning ?” 

*“Nothing.”’ 

He felt atrangely ill at ease. There was no 
stif reserve about the young ladies; no cold- 
ness; no apparent design to rebuke or annoy 
him. They were perfectly lady-like, and ap- 
parently frank in their demeanor. But, for 
all this, he felt as if a gulf had suddenly 
opened to an interminable depth between him 
and Flora. 

“Did you see the parade of Col. G——’s 
regiment yesterday ?”” asked Miss Leighton. 

“I did not.” 

“Ah?” She raised her brows just a little 
in token of surprise. 

“Did you?” He must say something, and 
so asked the question almost at random. 

“0, certainly ! 
enthusiasm to let a fine regiment like that 9 
march off, and not look proudly on. Besides” 


men—worthy of their sires—who arm them- 
selves, and taking their lives in their hands, 
go forth in her defence.” 

Her countenance lighted up beautifully. Her 
eyes were full of fire; and seemed to burn 
into Howard as he received their steady gaze. 
And yet, there was nothing in her manner to 
hurt or offend. She did not forget the courtesy 
due by her to a visitor. But her sentences 
were like words of doom. 

‘‘Have you commenced drilling?” asked 
Miss Leighton, in aon easy, luring tone of 
voice. 

‘““No.” The young man was plainly an- 
noyed by the question. 

‘<Not even in the Home Guards ?”’ 

“No.” 

Both ladies remained silent for nearly a 
minute, during which interval Howard in vain 
tried to think of somethingto say. But his mind 
would not act. It seemed like a blank. 

‘Don’t you intend joining a company ?” in- 
quired the tofmentor. 

‘¢ Well—I have been turning it over in my 


I have too much patriotic ¢ mind.” 


‘¢Then turn it quickly and to right purpose, 
ae Howard,” she answered. ‘If we lnadics 


—and she put on an arch expression, ‘I have >cannot fight for our country, we can at lcast 
two or three beaux in the ranks; and I wanted < organize ourselves into a band of recruiting 
them to bear into battle the strength of sergeants, and bring in the lukewarm and the 
Woman’s smile and a woman’s approval. If kale The test of favor now, is cournge. 
men are to be helieved, these things fire them ? Men who stny at home, court our smiles in vain. 
with 9 noble courage.” © And we must not be called bloodthirsty—that 
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will offend. So, don’t use the word again, An Mutline History of Gngland, 


Mr. Howard, or you may find that maiden 
lips, in parting, are bended bows that wing aS DOWN TO THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
flight of arrows.” — 

«Every man cannot go to the war,” said? A knowledge of history being pleasant and 
Howard, growing serious. ‘‘Some must stay ¢ useful, and after this country, that of England 
at home to maintain order, and keep the‘ being more interesting than any other, sketches 
wheels of industry in motion. Without this, of the character and manners of the people, and 
how could our armies be maintained in the ¢ particularlyof the kings and queens, may be in- 
field? The man at home may serve his country S structive and interesting to the readers of the 
as well as the man who carries a musket in§ Home Magazine. 
battle.” From ignorance, poverty and obscurity, 

“Not to be denied,” was the response of England has attained a state of intelligence 
Miss Leighton. ‘‘And all we ladies ask is, and affluence unsurpassed by any nation. 
to see the service. We don’t reason much;4 The name Britannia, or Britain, was derived 
but we are very sharp sighted, and look right 4 from the circumstance that the Phenicians had 
down to the heart of things. To us, the fact 2traded there for tin from an early period, and 
that a man springs with eagerness to this‘ before it was invaded by Julius Cesar, which 
great duty of saving his country—counting‘ was fifty-five years before Christ. At that 
not his life dear—is conclusive, that he carries 2? time the people were called Britons, and were 
in his soul a patent of nobility from God; and >but half civilized; they had a form of govern- 
so we honor and admire him. And it isSment; and princes or chiefs; but the Druids 
equally conclusive against him, that he prefers; had great power over the minds of men, and 
ease, idleness, safety and pleasure-taking at really directed all their public and private 
home.” affairs, as well as their religion. They believed 

Howard glanced from the face of Miss Leigh-c in the immortality of the soul, and offered 
ton to that of Flora, to see what response cai bari of oxen, and sheep, and prisoners 
thoughts made to these rebuking sentences—‘Staken in war. Rome permitted the Britons to 
for he felt, hard as they were, that he was thecremain in peace for ninety years by their pay- 
target at which she aimed. He read no dis->ing a small tribute; but the Emperor Claudius, 
pleasure there; but, if he mistook not, satis-Sin A. D. 45, with a powerful army conquered 
faction. Her lashes drooped so far on her?the Britons, and soon after Roman manners 
cheeks, as she looked down at her busy fingers, S began to prevail. But the Roman power was 
that he could not see her eyes; but the nde in fully established till the reign of Vespasian, 
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parted lips gave no sign of mental disquietude. >in 61, when the Druids were extirpated. The 
If any emotion were exhibited, it was pleasure, § Druids had some knowledge ‘of astronomy and 
not pain. ¢natural philosophy, and used the Greek lan- 

‘You are too many for me,” said the youngS guage; but both princes and people were 
man, soon after, rising to depart. Flora hadcignorant; they had no books, and could 
thrown in a mildly uttered sentence or two; neither read nor write. Cesar supposed the 
but with no equivocal meanings. He forced a‘ Druids to have originated in Britain; their 
laughing exterior, as he bowed himself out, ¢doctrines were never allowed to be written, 
with the words—‘‘I shall appear in soldier’s > but were learned verbatim by frequent rehear- 
toggery next time.” sals, and carefully committed to memory ; and 

And so he did. But it was of no avnil. 2 students spent twenty years in their seminaries. 
Lieut. Harvey held the post of honor in Flora’s$ The Britons had been slowly improving in arts 
mind. The laggard recruit came in too late. ¢and civilization, from the time of the Roman 
invasion ; and about this time they began to 

Magriace Portions.—It was one of the( make more rapid advances in learning and 
laws of Lycurgus, that no portions should be?refinement. Public and private edifices were 
given with young women in marriage. When‘ built in the Roman style; Britons conformed 
this great lawgiver was called upon to justify¢to the Roman customs, studied the Latin 
this enactment he observed—‘“That in the language, and considered themselves Romans. 
choice of a wife merit only should be con-5 Several of the emperors of Rome visited 
sidered ; and that the law was made to prevent) Britain. Adrian, during hia residence there, 
young women being chosen for their riches, or $ constructed the famous wall across the country 
neglected for their poverty.” from Newcastle to Carlisle, to defend them 
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from the northern barbarians. SeptiniaaS'were sometimes victorious, but their invaders 
Severus repulsed the Caledonians, repaired thes were gaining power. 
wall of Adrian, and died in 211, at York, In 510 Arthur became king; he is celebrated 
which was the chief of the Roman stations inSin history, and has been a great favorite in 
Britain. Constantius Chlorus, father of Alex-¢ the fabulous annals of the times; he gained 
ander the Great, also died at York, having longs a great victory over the Saxons in 620, and 
resided there. His son, Constantine, received < the Britons had peace for forty years. Arthur 
the imperial purple at York, at the hands of>died about 660, aged ninety years, and was 
the Roman soldiery, and took with him to wer buried in the Abbey of Glastonbury. In 584, 
continent an army composed of the flower of>after being in Britain thirteen years, the 
the British youth. Under the protection of3 Saxons established themselves in different 
Rome the island was greatly improved and? parts of the island, and formed seven inde- 
enriched; the Christian religion was intro-S pendent kingdoms, which composed the Hep- 
duced, and its commerce extended; letters, ¢tarchy ; each had its king or ruler. 
science, and the mechanical arts made rapidS The Britons did not yield without a struggle, 
progress ; and twenty-eight cities were founded, ¢ but opposition was in vain; many of them 
which are now places of note. The Romans> were killed, some remained with the Saxons, 
ruled in Britain about five hundred cata aee withdrew to Brittany, in France, and 
The two sons of Theodosius the great disagreed > some took refuge in the mountains of Wales. 
and caused civil war in Rome, when their ex-§ The Britons spoke either the Celtic or Latin 
tensive frontier was attacked by the Hunsclanguage. The Saxons used the Saxon or 
' and other barbarous nations, from the north ;SEnglish. When they entered Britain they 
and having to protect themselves at home,¢ were pagans, and ignorant of letters; but 
they gave up all control over Britain. eoy Smog the Britons they made some progress 
of the Romans remained, but they received¢in learning and in Christianity. Soon after 
no farther assistance from the Roman em-? this time Pope Gregory I., sent Augustine and 
perors, against their enemies, the Picts and‘ forty other Roman monks to Briton, to teach 
Scots. S the people the Christian religion. They were 
In 450 Vortigern, being at that time king ofS received with kindness by Ethelbert, king of 
Britain, applied to the Saxons in Germany forc Kent, whose wife, Bertha, was a daughter of 
assistance against the Picts and Scots. TheS Caribert, king of France. It is said Augustino 
Picts were a remnant of the ancient Britons, ¢ baptized ten thousand on Christmas day, 597. 
who had never submitted to the Romans. Theo The people who now ruled in Britain are in 
Scots came from Ireland and united with thes history called Anglo-Saxons; and having the 
Picts, and held the northern part of the sao Saheb no longer to contend with, they began 
The Saxons were pleased to be invited into a © to quarrel among themselves, and the different 
country upon which they had for ages before kings were continually at war with each other, 
been forming designs; they were a braveS though at the same time they made many im- 
people, reatless and bold; their ruling lovec provements in the country. The Cathedral of 
was freedom. Two chiefs, Hengist and his» St. Paul’s, in London, was founded in 610 by 
brother Horsa, went with an army, and joining? king Ethelbert. King Sibert founded West- 
their forces with the Britons gained a complete: minster Abbey in 615, where formerly stood 
victory over the Picts and Scots. & famous temple sacred to Apollo Tho 
The Saxons saw the country was greatly?Cathedral of York was founded by Edwin in 
superior to their own and determined to pos-S628. The church and monastery of Glaston- 
sess it, and soon found a pretext for a quarrel,2 bury were rebuilt by Ina about 700. And 
and defeated the Britons in many battles, inS Croyland Abbey by Ethelbald in 716. Numer- 
one of which Horsa was killed. Hengist now ous other buildings of note were founded, and 
became sole commander of the Saxons; with@ Snished in after times. The Saxon Heptarchy 
much art and flattery he induced king Vorti-S continued two hundred and forty-three years, 
gern to marry his daughter Rowena, and to2 when the seven kingdoms were united under 
settle on him the fertile province of Kent, fromS Egbert in 827. His merit deserved dominion, 
which the Saxons could never after be re-~?and his prudence secured his conquests. He 
moved. Many Saxon tribes came from Ger-S abolished all provincial names, and commanded 
many to assist in getting control of the island. : the whole kingdom to be called England, and 
The British kings for the next sixty years> was solemnly crowned king of England. An 
were engaged in contests with the Saxons, and-elective council was held, ond laws were: 
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formed, which were the basis on which English 2 dominion. Now they again rebelled, but 
nnd American liberty were founded. Egberts Edward was victorious, and they were glad to 
defented the Danes who invaded England? conclude @ peace, and acknowledge him for 
during his reign, which lasted nine years. In¢ their sovereign. The affairs of England con- 
836 Ethelwolf, the son of Egbert, was crowned ; pa unuee to flourish. He founded Cambridge 
he was of a religious rather than a martial? University, and obliged the Britons in Walcs 
disposition; but being aided by the military to pay an annual tribute. His reign has been 
talents of his son, Ethelstan, was successful in? called glorious; it lasted twenty-four years. 
repelling the Danish invasions. Ethelwolf He was beloved by all. 

reigned twenty-one years; he left three sons,2 Athelstan succeeded his father, Edward, in 
Ethelstan having previously been killed in) 926. He gained a decisive victory over the 
battle. Ethelbert, the second son, reigned a¢ Danes, Irish, Scotch and Welsh, who combined 
few months, but is not reckoned among the> against him; and, to chastise the Welsh, he 
Saxon kings; his vices were many and hies raised their tribute. His various and splendid 
name was not revered. Ethelred I., the third 2 successes, carried his name into foreign coun- 
son, was crowned in 857, and is described as aS tries. He aided commerce and literature, and 


prince equally religious and warlike; he fought 
many battles with the Danes, in one of which 
he was killed; he reigned fvuurteen years. 


was the first Saxon king who caused the Scrip- 
tures to be translated into the English language. 
He died unmarried, after reigning sixteen 


Alfred, the fourth son of Egbert, was crowned 
in 871, when he was twenty years old; he was 
surnamed the Great. England was in a most) Edward, was crowned. He was eighteen 
deplorable state at that time. The Danes were¢ years old. His brother had left England in 
masters of a great part of the country, and had 2 peace and prosperity; but the Danes, con- 
destroyed cities, churches, and monasteries, $ sidering the youth of Edmund a favorable time 
which were the seminaries of learning, and5for a revolt, eoon hnd an army opposed to 
literature and religion were neglected. Alfred2 him; but his activity defeated their attempts. 
was well fitted for his place, and did great; He possessed a kind heart, and a hatred of 
things for the nation; he had many battlessevil. His political and martial abilities were 
with the Danes, and took many of them 2 of a high order. He was assassinated by a 
prisoners, together with their king; but offered 5 robber, whom he had banished. He reigned 
them their lives, and land to cultivate, if they‘ seven years. 
would embrace Christianity and become rayale In 948 Edred, the third son of Edward, was 
subjects. placed on the throne by unanimous consent. 
Those Danes who preferred were permitted: His accession wns the signal of revolt by the 
to embark for Flanders. Prosperity and peace: Danes; but they were soon subdued. 
were enjoyed by the country for many years. : Edred made Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, 
Alfred advanced letters and commerce; he‘his treasurer, and confided both spiritual and 
published a new code of laws, making wise > temporal affairs to his care. His reign lasted 
additions to those formed by Egbert, his father, ¢ nine years, and was prosperous. 
many of which continue in the English consti-> In 955, Edwy, son of Edmund I., was called 
tution; and he founded the University of Ox-<to the succession, Edred’s two sons being too 
ford. Alfred’s learning was superior to most ¢ young to govern. Edwy was a prince of great 
cf the scholars of his time; he wrote several: personal accomplishments, and a martial dis- 
books, and was an excellent poet. It is stated < position; but he had an enemy to contend with 
that his character was adorned with every 2 against whom military talents were of little 
virtue; that he was a pattern for kings, and2service. Dunstan, who had governed in the 
a bright star in the history of mankind; he‘ last reign, was resolved to continue his au- 
was beloved by his subjects, feared by his : thority. Edwy had married his cousin, Elgiva, 
enemies, and admired by all. He was theza lady of great beauty. Dunstan denounced 
most illustrious of the Saxon kings; he reigned >the marriage, and induced others of his order 
thirty years. Sto join him, who excommunicated the king, 
Edward the elder, son of Alfred, was crowned; and finally murdered the queen. Dunstan 
in 901, at which time England was almost: headed a revolt, and placed Edgar, Edwy's 
equally divided between the English and the‘ brother, sixteen years of age, on the throne, 
Danes, who, for the last twelve years of 5 and made himeelf regent. Neither the accom- 
Alfred's reign, had peacefully submitted to his < plishments nor virtues of the king could witi- 


years. His reign was prosperous and useful. 
In 941, Edmund 1., the second son of 
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gate the fary of the monks, and, in a few new set of counsellors, and Dunstan lost all 
months, his health and spirits were so affected, 5 his influence, and soon after died. 
that he died, after a reign of four years. Elfrida had obtained the object of her 

The premature death of Edwy, left Edgar in} ambition, but was very unhappy. She built 
undisputed possession of England in 959. The; two nunneries, into one of which she retired 
extent of his genius compensated for his want? and performed penances ; but she had no peace 
of age and experience. He was politic and>of mind. For sixty years, the foreign Danes 
sacceasful, his reign being penceful and pros-¢ seemed to have forgotten England, and those 
perous. He attached himself to the monks, 2 who were settled in the kingdom were peaceful 
and ever found them the firm support of his>and good citizens. A body of Danes, under 
power. The sage advice of Dunstan was thes the command of Rollo, had settled in France. 
probable cause of his greatness and prosperity.¢ They were called Northmen, or Normans, by 
Edgar had heard much of the beauty ofthe French, and that part of France was called 
Elfrida, daughter of the Earl of Devonshire,S Normandy. And now, Danes from the shores 
and sent Ethelwald, his favorite friend, to see? of the Baltic ravaged the country, and for ten 
her, and inform him if she was really beautiful.S years England was exposed to their depreda- 
Ethelwald was so much pleased with her, that¢ tions. Ethelred was a weak and irresolute 
he asked her hand of her father, and they2 monarch, incapable of governing the kingdom, 
were married in private. On his return, heS or providing for its safety. He, for a number 
told the king it was her riches alone thats of years, paid the Danes a large sum of money 
eaused her fame; that she was not beautiful. to induce them to depart from England, but 
So the king was satisfied. After some dine 0 they would return the next year. Finally, he 
Ethelwald asked permission of the king to pays planned a general massacre, with such secreay, 
his addresses to Elfrida. He said, though her; that on Sunday, November 13, 1002, all the 
fortune would be a trifie for a king, it wouldS foreign Danes were destroyed without mercy. 
be of immense use to a needy subject. Thee After this, Sweyn, king of Denmark, came. 
king granted his request, and they were >furious with revenge. Ethelred fled into Nor- 
publicly married. Ethelwald took great careS mandy. He had previously married Emma. 
that the king should not see her; but, as he¢ daughter of Richard, Duke of Normandy. a 
was travelling with king Edgar sometime after, 5 descendant of Rollo. The whole country came 
he told Ethelwald that he would like to sees under the power of Sweyn; but he died gvon 
his wife. Ethelwald tried to dissuade him, in2 after, aud Ethelred returned, and had peace 
vain. He saw her, and determined to marry§ for one year. Then Canute, the son of Sweyn. 
her. Ethelwald was soon after sent away on§ came from Denmark, with a large army, and 
some urgent business, and was found mur-) caused much distress. Ethelred died, after 4 
dered in a wood. Elfrida was invited to court,$ reign of thirty-seven years, which was one of 
and the king married her. Edgar made great¢ the most calamitous recorded in history. Ile 
warlike arrangements, and by that mesns: was a weak and cruel king. 
maintained uninterrupted peace. His reign,$ Edmund, son of Ethelred II., was crowned 
which was prosperous, lasted sixteen years. in 1016. The martial genius, dauntless cuu- 

Edward II., called the Martyr, was crowned? rage, and athletic strength of Edmund, pro- 
in 975. He was the son of Edgar, by his firstS cured him the sarname of Ironsides.  IJiis 
marriage, with the daughter of the earl ofs efforts to restore the tranquillity of England 
Ordmar. Being but sixteen years old, Dun-?2 were worthy of better success. The Danes, 
stan had the entire rnle in public affairs, and > and some of the English, declared for Canute. 
England was blessed with peace and pros-§ and, by the treachery of Edric, Duke of Mer- 
perity. As Edward was one day returning? cia, who had married the king’s sister, aud 
from hunting, without his companions, he) who joined the Danes with the troops under 
stopped at Corfe Castle, to pay his respects to his cémmand, Edmund was defeated, ani 
his step-mother, who caused him to be stabbed, ¢ many of the nobility fell fighting for their king 
and he died. He was king four years. and country. 

Ethelred II. became king in 979. He was$ A peace was concluded, and the kingdom 
twelve years old, and was Edward’s half? divided between Edmund and Canute. Edmund 
brother, being the son of Edgar and Elfrida, § was soon after assassinated by Edric. His 
by whose wickedness he was raised to the o reign of one year was rendered illustrious by 
throne. His accession put a stop to the power2 his undaunted courage, his consummate pru- 
the monks had so long enjoyed. He had 2S dence, and his generous disposition. 
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In 1017, Canute became sole monarch of’ reigning four years. On the death of Haro!d, 
England by the death of Edmund, and wishing’ in 1089, his half brother, Hardicanute, was 
to gain the affections of his subjects, he de-¢ crowned, and received with great demonstra- 
clared there should be no distinction between 7tions of joy. Earl Godwin managed to in- 
the English and the Danes. ¢ gratiate himself with his new sovereign. The 

Canute sent the two sons of Edmund, Edwin indignation of the people was soon excited by 
and Edward, to the king of Sweden, who sent‘ the king raising a large sum of money for the 
them to Solomon, king of Hungary, who edu-¢ fleet that brought him from Denmark, and he 
cated them at his court, and married them into>did not long enjoy a crown he was unworthy 
his family. Edwin married the king’s sister ;¢to wear. He died suddenly, at the marriage 
they had nochildren. Edward married Spun lees of a Danish lord. His habits of intem- 
king Solomon’s sister-in-law, and had a son,‘ perance were so well known, that his sudden 
Edgar Atheling, and two daughters, Margaret death excited little surprise, and less regret. 
and Christina. The two sons of Ethelred II.,$He reigned two years, and was the son of 
Edmund’s brothers, Alfred and Edward, were? Canute and Emma. Harold and Hardicanute 
under the protection of their uncle, Richard, > left no children. 

Duke of Normandy. Canute also, tostrengthenc In 1041, Edward, surnamed the Confessor, 
his power, married Emma, the widow of >the son of Ethelred II. and Emma, was raised 
Ethelred II., and sister to the Duke of Nor-sto the throne by the unanimous consent of the 
mandy, and, by the marriage articles, the-nation. Earl Godwin was rich and powerful, 
crown of England was settled on their chil-S and favored his cause, though he had assisted 
dren. Canute, having secured himself against 0 Harold in the death of Alfred, Edward’s bro- 
the claims of the Saxon princes, his next objectSther; but he disliked the Danes, and had 
was to get rid of certain English nobles; somec obtained a promise from Edward to marry his 
were removed from their places, others ban-Sdaughter Editha, which promise was fulfilled, 
ished, and Edric, Duke of Mercia, was be-< though they never lived together. The Danes 
headed. Canute became king of Denmark by > were pleased with the mildness of Edward’s 
the death of his father, Sweyn; he becameScharacter, and reconciled to his government; 
king of England by the death of Edmund, and? and, being mixed with the English in most of 
reviving some claims of his family to Norway, $the provinces, and speaking the same lan- 
he invaded and subdued that kingdom, andc guage, there is no farther mention in history 
became king of Norway. of any difference between them. As Edward 

After this, Canute devoted the rest of hischad been educated among the Normans, he 
reign to the duties of religion, and the main- 6 was very friendly with them, which displeased 
tenance of peace. He built, repaired, and en-$ Godwin and his sons, and they rebelled; but 
riched many churches and monasteries, and?the royal army triumphed, and Godwin pro- 
became very pious. He died, lamented by hisS mised future fidelity, and delivered up his 
people, after a reign of eighteen years. Canute? youngest son and a grandson as hostages, whom 
left three sons; the eldest, Sweyn, had Norway the king sent to the care of his cousin William, 
for his portion; the second, Harold, had¢ Duke of Normandy. 

England; and he gave Denmark to Hardi-> Godwin soon after died, while sitting at 
canute, whose mother was Emma of aikaconl one with the king, and his son Harold suo- 

Harold, surnamed Harefoot, was crowned) ceeded to all the honors and offices of hie 
king of England in 1085. He had Earl Godwin, father. He excelled his father in addreas, 
a nobleman of some power, for his counsellor, ¢ politeness, sagacity and courage, and used 
and by his advice, invited the two sons of‘ every means in his power to increase his popu- 
Edmund to his court. Emma feared some ill? larity, and pave his way to the throne. By 
design, and made some pretence to retain » promises of loyalty, Harold induced the king 
Edward till his brother’s return. Alfred set¢to consent to the liberation of the hostages, 
out with a splendid retinue, but was attacked > and started with a numerous retinue for Nor- 
on the road, by Earl Godwin and his vassals.¢ mandy; but a tempest drove him on the 
The prince was taken to the monastery of Ely, 2 territory of Count Guy, of Panthieu, who de- 
where he soon after died, and about six hun-$tained him prisoner, and demanded a large 
dred of his train were put to death. This act°?sum for his ransom. When it was known by 
fixcs an indelible stain on Harold’s character,‘ William, he demanded Harold’s release, re- 
and that of Earl Godwin. He did not long? ceived him with friendship and respect, and 
enjoy the fruits of his perfidy; he died, after: delivered him the hostages. He disclosed 
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to Harold his pretensions to the crown of 
England by the will of the king, and asked his 
assistance in obtaining it. 

Harold renounced all pretensions to the 
crown, and promised to support the Duke of 
Normandy. He also agreed to marry the 
daughter of William, and confirmed it all by 
an oath. The princess, being young, was to 
remain with her father for a few years, and 
she was never married to Harold. During the 
reign of Edward, England enjoyed peace and 


to contend with a victorious army, the Papal 
authorities and the people offered the crown to 
William, which he accepted as their voluntary 
gift, and promised to govern them with equity. 
Harold was really a usurper. He reigned nine 
months. 

DELAFIELD, Wis. 

{In the subsequent numbers of the Home 
Magazine will be given, in continuation of this 
history, brief sketches of the Kings and Queens 


dof England, each number to contain a single 


prosperity. He compiled a code of laws, which 2 21 atch. ] 


met the general approbation of his subjects. 
He built Westminster Abbey, which was re- 
bailt by Henry ITII., and conferred many favors 


on themonks. He left no children. His queen, ¢ 


Editha, was beautiful, learned, and virtuous, 
bat he treated her with contempt, and his 
aversion to the family of Earl Godwin induced 





Stray Ghoughts. 


BY CLABA AUGUSTA. 


Trials and afflictions await us all. 
There is no life so carefully guarded but its 


him to leave the throne to William in his will, ¢ current must flow over uneven places, and be 


though Edward Atheling was the rightful heir 


lar and enterprising rival. This monarch was 
the last of the race of Kipg Egbert that reigned 
in England. His only virtues appear to have 
been an extensive charity, an easy kind of 
good nature, and a superstitious piety. The 
mouks, who enjoyed his favors, celebrated his 
sanctity, and made him a saint. The whole 
history of bis reign, is the history of Godwin 
and his son Harold. Edward died at the age 
of sixty-four, having reigned twenty-five years. 

In January, 1066, on the day after Edward’s 
death, Harold had so judiciously taken his 
measures, that he ascended the throne, regard- 
less of the oath he had taken. William, Duke 
of Normandy, brought a large army sgainst 
him, and, on October 14, 1066, the battle of 
Hastings decided the fete of Harold; he fell 
with his two brothers, many of the nobility, 
and about sixty thousand of the English. 

The Normans appear to have surpassed the 
English in piety as well as prudence; they 
spent the night before the battle in prayer to 
the Almighty for success, while the English were 
employed in carousing and singing. Had the 


dashed down sharp precipices. 
No human art or power, can set us free 


indissolubly joined—they are one, and can 
never be separated. 

All the wealth of the world cannot buy 
favor of sickness and death; and fame is im- 
potent to ease the aching head around which 
its verdant laurels are woven ! 

Then, seek not oh, man! wealth and honor, 
as thy sole aims; but let the grand ambition 
of thy life tend to one great omega—ttve to learn 
how to die! 

Always have something to do; some busi- 
ness that you can follow, which will claim a 
portion of your time every day. No matter 
how wealthy you may be—no matter how 
large your income, or magnificent your in- 
vestments in stocks and lands—always have 
some work todo. To be unemployed is to be 
in jeopardy. There never was a truer couplet 
written, than this— 

“Satin finds always something still 
For idle hands to do.” 

And even supposing man so constituted that 

he could stop the mighty machinery of thought, 


English monarch contented himself with inter-S and let an idle hour or day pass on without 
eepting the supplies of the Normans, a winter’s} gain or loss—how much more satisfaction there 
campaign in a hostile country, and the want>is, when, at night, we review the actions of 
of provisions, would probably have made them¢the day, to feel that we have accomplished 
repent the expedition. History affords nu->something. That we have tried to perform 
merous instances of crowns lost, and coutings Seif our part; that we have done some 


to the crown ; but he was young, and the king 
knew he would be unable to contend with the? from the trials which were given us with the 
power and ambition of Harold, who was a popu-Sheritage of existence. Life and sorrow are 


ruined, by rash and inconsiderate proceedings. ¢ needful task, conquered some opposing ob- 
As the English monarch had fallen in the‘ stacle. 


conflict, and Edward Atheling was too young~ No rest is so sweet as that which comes after 
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honcst labor! And the soundest sleep that Sand sordid;: but fed on the beauty and 
man may know is purchased by sturdy toil. ¢grandeur which it craves, it opens wide its 

— windows, that all who pass by may see the 

‘*] am giad that Mr. W. is prospering,” ea and glow of the light within. 

said one lady to another, not long since, 2 Say not that the time spent in the cultiva- 
alluding to a gentleman who stands at theStion of trees and flowers is wasted; it is a 
head of the legal profession in a neighboring § calumny against the wise Creator, who planted 
the rose on the plains of Sharon, and set the 


state; ‘‘I am glad that he is prospering, for I 
remember him as a boy. He was good to his 2 lily by the rill of Siloam, and thought not the 
mother.” § labor wasted which contributed to the happi- 
Good to his mother! ness of those who, through nature, recognize 
What better letter of recommendation could 2 the hand which formed her. 
be given him? A man of virtuous habits, 
brilliant talents, correct principles—but above 
and beyond all—as a boy, he was good to his Che Sady Our the GAan. 
mother ! BY MBS A. OC. 8. ALLARD. 
Young man! imitate his worthy example. It is a warm June morning, and nature, like 
Be kind to her who has done so much for’a languid beauty, seems impassioned, and 
you. Remember how she watched over you’ waiting for a sensation. Flowers send up 
in your helpless infancy ; think of the wake-< their incense as adoration to Him who placed 
ful nights and anxious days she pnssed on‘ them here, as texts of his thoughts. 
your account; and how in that raging fever,) Mrs. Stanley is preparing Harry, a little boy 
which racked your frame so long ago, she sent ¢ of eight, and Katie, a girl of six, for school. 
away every other attendant, and kept her> Harry has lost his reader, and must have it 
lonely vigils by your bedside, bathing your‘ he urges, or lose his place in the class; and 
hot forehead in her own peculiarly soothing < Katie, upon whom was just placed the glossy 
way, and holding your burning hands in se ge apron, returns from the garden, where 
own, 80 soft and cool! she has been to gather a bouquet for her 
She never got impatient—she never frowned > teacher, with garments which testify that she 
at your fretful complaints—never hushed your has fallen upon the moist earth. A severe 
querulous murmurings with a single. harsh‘ rebuke from her mother brought dark shadows 
word. Remember this, young man. Call to2upon the face which had been bright with the 
mind the thousand instances of her forbear-S tracings of pleasant thoughts, as she arranged 
ance and loving-kindness; and though, now,< white, velvet, and crimson buds among the 
she may be old and wrinkled, and in pd basis of her-bouquet. At length Harry's 
second childhood—bear always with you the reader is found under the lounge, and Katie’s 
consciousnees that it is your duty—(for thecsoiled garment replaced by a fresh one, and 
neglect’ of which God will assuredly call you‘the children are hurried off with ruffled 
into judgment)—to be good to your mother. tempers. Instead of leaving upon the mother’s 
And when, worn out with life’s toils and2lips one of those bloseoms of love which bloom 
careg, she goes meekly to her last rest, cherish spontaneously upon those of childhood, they 
her memory as a sacred thing—to be spoken< walk on, revolving in their minds the injustice 
of to your children with the reverent love with > of their mother. 
which you would like them, in turn, to whisper It ia true, they do not know it by that term ; 
your name when you shall have gone hence. children do not analyze and classify traits and 
In life be good to her; in death, cherish‘ qualities; but a very small child intuitively 
tenderly her memory. For no earthly friend, ¢ understands whether its parent is at all times 
howsoever closely and devotedly attached to? just with it, or indulges, or censures, according 
you, can ever supply to you the hallowed place $ to the caprices of his own humor. 
of your mother! Mrs. Stanley was of the type of a class, of 
= whicn there are too many. It has been re- 
He who plants a tree is a public benefactor. (marked, that ‘“‘to goverm well, we must first 
Beautiful things nourish the soul, as useful ) govern ourselves ;’’ our own temper must first 
things nourish the body, and both alike are‘§ become obedient to the rein of discipline, ere 
necessary to the health of the entire man. we can successfully attempt the guidande of 
Deprived of its proper aliment, the soul shutsSanother; and it is the lack of self-culture 
up within itself, and the heart becomes cold’ which has made the home-evaugels of our 
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homes 50 few, and has thrown out upon thes fure of words, the disheartened husband yielded 


world so many dark, restless spirits. 

Mrs. Stanley was the only daughter of pa- 
rents in é¢asy circumstances, who idolized her, 
and were too fond and short-sighted, to behold 
along the dim aisles of the future the hours of 
harsh reality ; and they therefore neglected to 
clothe her in the armor of self-denial and 
patience, which the spirit in its life-battle must 
wear, or suffer, as well as inflict, many wounds. 

Their darling Flora must be denied nothing, 
and as a matter of course, she grew to woman- 
hood wilful and selfish. No expense within 
the range of her father’s means was spared to 
render her attractive, and at sixteen she be- 
came the bride of a young man of moderate 
means, but handsome person and engaging 


address. He waa enterprising and pors's® 


ing; and with a little economy upon Flora’s 


to his blind wife, as the only “conditions of 
peace.” 

But we will return to the morning upon 
which we have seen Mrs. Stanley in her 
matronly capacity. She had taken her place 
by the cradle to quiet the fretful babe, look- 
ing weary and unhappy, when a rap was 
heard at the parlor door. 

‘*Good morning, Aunt Esther? 
glad you have come, 
morning.” 

‘‘ Are you bot well, Flora?’ 

‘‘Quite well, thank you; but wearied out. 
Mr. Stanley thinks the expense of a domestio 
and nurse, greater than he can sustain, and so 
Tam left with a thousand cares and the re- 
sponsibility of looking after the shildren; oh, 


I am so 
I need a consgoler this 


dear! one might as well be dead as marry a 


part, would soon have sailed smoothly upon? poor man;” and the tears began to glitter 
the current of prosperity. About the time ofS upon the fringes of her eyes. 


her marriage, her father was left in meagre 


Aunt Esther did not respond, and at this 


circumstances, by being compelled to pay a: moment a burst of music, rich and inspiring, 
heavy security ; and instead of reclining upon came thrilling upon the air from the windows 
the easy cushions of the vehicle of ‘ papa's oo the large stone mansion across the street. 
property,” Flora and Mr. Stanley were com-¢ They both remained silent until the notes died 
pelled to walk over the rough road of life.Saway upon the perfumed air. Tears had dis- 
And when Mr. Stanley only needed the en-< appeared from Mrs. Stanley's eyes, under the 
coaragement of an earnest, sympathizing, ‘influence of the sweet sounds, as dew disap- 
loving wife, to render light the hand of sarenenee from the violet when the sun floods the 
which was beginning to press heavily upon $ earth with its brightness. A gentler Jook had 
him, and to strike the keys of his soul, to mC softened her features, but it faded, as the face 
march of high purpose and strong resolve, a¢ of a woman of perhaps twenty-six, appeared at 
complaining, dissatisfied child-woman, con-<the large window opposite. A casual observer 
tinually jarred the sweeter notes of his spirit ) would not have pronounced her a beauty : but 
by harsh discord; until the brightness faded‘ the face was pleasing, and a student of human 
from his face, the music from his laugh, and‘ nature would have recognized it as the index 
all hope abandoned of happiness, was as plainly $f deep-toned, positive character. The form 
Written upon his brow, as was the inscriptions was slight, but finely rounded, and the clear 
over Dante’s regions of despair. white and pink of the face was that which is 
And thus nine years had passed; he bad cEsmiee by the New England breezes. Her 
Struggled against discouragement, extrava-‘ black-brown hair formed a fine relief upon the 
gance, and upbraiding; and although he had‘ white brow, where it so gracefully reposed; 
not sunk, he had been able to stem the‘her eyes were the glory of her face; a soft 
current feebly up to this time, this June morn-¢ brown, large, melting, and expressive, they 
ing, upon which our tale commences. He had S seemed placed there as the stars upon the face 
by good management succeeded in paying forS of night, to illuminate and beautify. The lips 
& neat cottage, the benefit of which was felt, 4 were full and rich, but there was an expression 
when the period at which he had been accus-¢about the mouth which indicated firmness of 
tomed to pay rent arrived. The great grief of > purpose. 
his life was the disregard which his wifeseemedS Her morning dress was a pink silk, confined 
to entertain of their mutual interest. Every? by a cord, with tassels of the same color, and, 
caprice of fancy must be gratified, or a S indeed, she seemed just in keeping with the 
“seene” was the result; vainly he sought toS stately stone front, whose interior, wealth and 
impress upon her mind that their =i had spared no pains to beautify. This 
Were inseparable; but reason counted her not: morning, she had resorted to her piano, rather 
among her subjects, and usually, after a war-Sasa medium of the sweet thoughts that were 
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hymning through her mind, than as a beguiler 
of time; and now, when she had closed the 
instrument, she took up her embroidery, and 
seated herself by the window, through which 
the geranium perfumed breezes were lightly 
passing. 

At the sight of her calm, pleasant face, all 
the gentler emotions, which the music had 
awakened, were stifled in the heart of Mrs. 
Stanley, and she again took up the old com- 
plaining tune. 

‘‘Yes, there is Mrs. Alfred, with nothing to 
do but walk over the rich carpet, her foot half 
buried in its flowers; and her eyes feasted 
upon grand paintings, and rare flowers; and 
not a child to trouble her; a carriage at her 
service; and a husband who is so devoted— 
idolizes her, they say; and I must worry and 
toil all day; Harry and Katie are a constant 
care when out of school, and the bnbe is so 
fretful that I seldom find time to read.” 

‘‘And yet, if the Reaper were to demand of 
you a sheaf for the Lord of Paradise, could you 
give them up?” There was just a shadow of 
reproach in Aunt Esther’s voice. 

‘Qh, of course not; I could not part with 
my children; but—but—I mean that I am so 
weary of care; and it eeems so unjust that one 
should tread a path of thorns, and another, off 
roses.” 


‘‘ Flora, ig it more than just, that the travel- 
ler who has pursued his journey under heavy 
clouds and chilling storms in the morning, 
should at length be permitted to see them 
disperse, and to feel the warm sunlight; and, 
that when the sun is ushered through the gates 
of the west, that all those clouds should turn 
to rich fleets of crimson, brightly seamed with 
gold?” 

‘“‘Of course not, Aunt Esther; but oncS 
should not be compelled to travel all day in 
the storm, while another is cnjoying a pleasant 
journey.” 

‘‘No, Flora; but was not the morning of 
your life as bright as devoted parents could 
render it? Was not your path along the 
flowery meadows of childhood, where only> 
light shadows played, and never a storm de- 
scended f” 

‘‘Yes, aunt; but those were my only happy 
days.” é 

‘‘ But those, you admit, were full of pleasure ; ‘ 
and now Flora, to convince you that our 
Father bestows not all his blessings upon one, 
but often makes up at one period for what has 
been suffered at another, permit me to relate 
to you the history of the lady over the way.” 


‘Why, Aunt Esther, are you acquainted 
with her early history ?”’ womanly curiosity 
prevailing over every other feeling. 

‘““Yes, I am very familiar with it. Mrs. 
Alfred was Stella May; her mother was one 
of my most esteemed acquaintances in a 
village of New Hampshire, where we both 
resided. But she was of a delicate organiza- 
tion, and after a winter of unusual severity, 
just as ® green flush began to spread the forest 
canopy for the reception of the approaching 
summer queen, they cut through the anemones 
and violets, to lay beneath their broidery 
Stella’s mother. 

‘Stella was then nine; a reserved, thought- 
ful looking child; not remarkably pretty, 
although her deep eyes were admired. A 
year after her mother’s death, her father’s 
grove was made by her mother’s, and his 
affairs being much involved, Stella was left 
penniless, with no relatives who could receive 
her into their fnmilies. She was taken by a 
lady of the village as a nurse for her children, 
and for three years her life was devoted to 
them. Fortunately for Stella, this family 
moved to a distant part of the Union, and she 
was transferred to another home, where she 
was permitted to attend school. Her active 
mind soon placed her upon an equality with 
those of her age; and, although Stella was 
never supposed to be tired in the discharge of 
home duties, she was cheerful, and appeared 
contented. 

‘*About this time she evinced so rare 4 
talent for music, that a lady amateur offered 
to instruct her gratis, as long as she applied 
herself diligently ; and when she was sixteen, 
she had not an equal, as a performer, in the 
village. 

‘‘She began to give lessons, and a wealthy 
merchant from N, York, who was spending a 
few days in her town, attracted by her brilliant 
performance, employed her as teacher and 
companion for his own daughter; who being 
an only child, complained of loneliness. 

‘‘As he was well known by Stella’s guar- 
dian, she gladly embraced the opportunity of 
rendering herself independent, and accom- 
panied Mr. Hale to New York. 

‘‘She did not find his daughter, Georgiana, 
the young lady whom her imagination had 
fondly pictured. She had fancied her con- 
scious of her position and filling it with 
dignity, yet, at the same time, abounding with 
amiability ; so natural it is for a pure mind to 
cast its reflection upon those with whom it is 
associated. 
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‘sMiss Hale had been pampered and flattered 
by her weak mother, and so often reminded of 
the high position which she occupied as the 
‘heiress,’ that it had become to her a title of 
such importance, that she would have regarded 
anything less than an atmosphere of haughti- 
nees towards those below her in position, a 
compromise of her dignity. 

‘She had not learned the axiom, that 
quality will convey an impression of itself, as 
truly as the sweet or unpleasing odors of 
plants impress themselves upon the senses; 
and that true superiority of heart, mind, or 
character, is, to our perceptions, what per- 
fames are to the olfactories. 


she had wrought herself up to her most amiable 
humor, by the delightful contemplation of be- 
coming Mrs. Alfred. 

‘*Stella often met Mr. Alfred in the parlor; 
and at first admired him; and, then she felt the 
fortifications of her heart giving away beneath 
the artillery of those clear, hazel eyes; for she 
thought she discerned a soul, from which their 
light was reflected, richly freighted with the 
noblest attributes of manhood. There was 
something in his full vibrative voice which 
troubled the fountains of affection, and threw 
them into wild commotion. 

‘At first, she would not acknowledge the 
guest who sat enthroned in purple, in her 


‘‘Mrs. Hale was pleased with Stella’s pa-¢ heart’s sanctuary; but one evening, she played 


tience with Georgia, for few teachers wouldSat his request, one of his favorites; and, as 
submit to her irritability; and knowing that¢one of the beautiful lines, like a chain of 
it would be much to her interest to retain her, 5 pearls, thrilled upon the echoes of ber musical 
procured her enough scholars to enable her to< voice, their eyes met; and Stella knew that 
realize a snug little salary for her mainte-2 she was a captive, who had no longer control 


nance. 

‘She had remained in Mr. Hale’s family 
three years, and was now nineteen. She had 
not bloomed into what society recognizes as a 
beauty, but her face was feir, and her counte- 
nance was high, as well as deep-toned. But 
her large eyes, in which the soft, clear flame 


attraction of her face; and her voice, that 
echo from the soul, was so soft, low, and musi- 
cal, that it seemed a bright rivulet, flowing 
smoothly over the thought-pearls, shining up 
so purely from the depths of her mind. 


over her own happiness. 

‘* A thrill of anguish made her heart almost 
cease its beating, as the planet of love rose, 
full orbed, from the cloud, where it had been 
hidden. How mocking was its brilliance! like 
that of some rich gem, flashing and glittering in 
the eyes of a child of poverty; yet, defying all 


‘‘ Loving, with the depth and intensity of 
her tropical nature, one who was affancied to 
another, whose position was so far above hers, 
it was hopeless—sinful; and she resolved to 
uproot this rare blossom which had suddenly 


‘‘Georgia enjoyed her society when alone, (made her heart fragrant by its purple bloom, 


and as 8 private companion found her indis->although happiness should fall, crushed and 
pensable ; but in company, she wished the fact bleeding, beneath the keen blade of duty, 
kept constantly before the mind, that there; which should cleave it asunder. Her plans 
was a great gulf between Miss Hale, the‘ were speedily matured. She would return to 
heiress, and Miss May, the musio teacher. the village frum whence she came, and there 


And, when at times, Stella came out from the> await another opportunity of finding employ- 


fortress of her reserve, and allowed the flowers‘ ment. | 
of her thoughts to exhale their fragrance in? ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Hale were surprised, and 
conversation, Georgia could but poorly conceal‘ pained at her announcement, that she must 
her uneasiness as to the result of those beauti- leave the city; and made her a most generous 
ful eyes, and that expressive face, when the 5 offer, to induce her to remain; but Stella did 
moonlight of ideality was irradiating it by its; not swerve from her purpose; and expressing 
enchantment. her gratitude to her employers for their appre- 
‘‘ Georgia, like most young ladies of her age, § ciation of her efforts, she left in the six o’clock 
was in love. Like ‘David Copperfield,’ she? train, the next morning, for Cumberland. 
‘ate and drank Dora;’ viz: Walter Alfred, aS ‘‘Youmust come, Stella,’ whispered Georgia, 
young man of high social position, and the(at their parting, ‘and play Walter’s favorite at 
possessor of that great elevator to feminine 2 our wedding.’ 
regard, wealth. Georgia had more than onceS ‘‘ Had she been an acute observer of emotion, 
pointed out to Stella Mr. Alfred’s beautiful 2 she would have read all in Stella’s great, dark 
residence; ‘and you, Stella, shall be my maid § eyes, as she replied, 
of honor,’ she would patronizingly add, when2 ‘ ‘No, Georgia, you will not need me, then.’ 


of beautiful thoughts ever glowed, were : attempts to grasp it. 
S 
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‘“‘The huge iron horse sent out from his ‘¢ A few commonplace remarks were passed, 
nostrils black volumes of smoke, and soon the> when Mr. Alfred said, 
tramp of his ponderous feet, bore on the ay: ‘©é Miss May, will you permit me to deliver 
with such speed, that hill, creek, and forest, 2the message, which brought me here this even- 
seemed engaged in a fantastic dance. ing.’ i 

‘‘Stella sat alone in her gray travelling? ‘She supposed he had come to invite her to 
dress, looking musingly, and sadly, out uponS be present at his and Georgia’s wedding, and a 
nature, as it sped past upon flying feet. In¢sharp pang shot through her heart, as she 
three years, the artist Time had touched withS replied, 
many shades of grace, the picture of her life;¢ ‘«‘ I shall be glad to hear it, Mr. Alfred.’ 
and she was a refined, and in the higher sense> ‘‘For a moment, the dark eyes rested full 
of the word, a beautiful woman. upon her face, then he replied in a modulated 

‘She had been at Cumberland a morth; tone, 
what a long, weary month: and, although her® ‘©<]T should be happy if I thought so, Miss 
face was paler, it was more spiritualized and¢ May. I have in my heart a frame, wrought of 
eublimated in its expression. It was an August Sthe purest and best of my nature, but it is 
evening, and Stella was sitting upon the rose< unfilled yet, and your image is the only one 
trellised porch, looking into the face of the>which I ever wished placed there. Shall I 
east, which was brightening, as the expected § have the picture ?’ 
evening queen drew near, and at length ap-2 ‘‘ How the currents of her heart would have 
peared at the eastern portal, where a train of burst from their fetters of ice, and dimpled into 
stars received and ushered her proudly into< music, had not the thought of what Georgia 
the gay assemblage. had told her, sat at the door, where happiness 

‘‘In the hazy twilight, and the white moon-§ was pleading to enter. And he was trying, 
light, how narrow seems the space between us2for his own amusement, his power upon her 
and the spirit land; as, if we drew so she ee was the thought that stung her proud 
that faint echoes of their music trembled¢ mature, and aroused all the energies of her 
through our souls, begetting there, high and soul; as a quiet camp is in a moment aroused 
holy impulses; and when the magical moon-¢ from its monotony, at the alarm of an enemy. 
light lies with its enchantment upon the earth, > Her eyes flashed with feeling, as she drew her- 
we half believe the curtains looped aside from‘ self up before him. 
the windows of the heavenly temple, and thee ‘‘‘Mr. Alfred!’ she exclaimed, ‘while you 
splendor of its celestial lamps shining downS have sought to trifle with me, you have also 
upon our planet. given me credit for so small an amount of 

‘Stella was borrowing strength and ie omen as not to discern, that the affancied 
tion from the hour. She was resolved to forget 0 of Miss Hale would scarcely offer his hand to 
self, and labor for the benefit of others. Totake>a fortuneless orphan, with any other motive 
the sickle in her hand, and go out into theSthan flattering her vanity, by the supposed 
harvest, that the world might be at least some eager acceptance of wealth and position. such 
better for her having lived in it. as you could confer; and then crushing her by 

‘‘Her train of reflections were broken by -disappointment, as you are crushing that rose 
her guardian’s little daughter, who came buund-Sin your hand, Mr. Alfred, now that you no 
ing upon the porch. longer care to inhale its fragrance.’ 

‘«*Stella, Stella! come into the parlor; ‘‘Sorrow was in Mr. Alfred’s eyes at first, 
there is a gentleman there, who wants to seecand then a fiash of light swept over his face, 
you.’ as the sunlight over a dark landscape. A new 

““«Mr. Loyd, I suppose, Lillie; he was toS thought had entered his mind. 
bring me a new piece of music this evening,’2 ‘‘‘Miss May, may I inquire what evidence 
and Stella rose, and followed the little flittingS you have of my engagement to Miss Hale?’ 
figure into the parlor. ‘‘¢Her own words, sir; and your frequent 

‘‘He was sitting with his face averted, but ‘calls at her house.’ 
turned, as the rustle of her dress, warned him? ‘‘*Perhaps I can convince you, that you 
of her presence. alone was the magnet which drew me there, 

‘““¢Mr. Alfred!’ the words sprang to eed ae I inform you that I have not been there 
lips, as did the color to her face. Iler greet- since you left; and if you wish farther proof 
ing was cold, while his was cordial, almost (than my word, that there is not, nor has ever 
tender. ‘been, an engegemont existing between us, I 
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will tell Miss Hale in your presence, that 1° purified her nature by the trials through which 
have offered you my hand! she has passed. 

*¢¢ Stella, I love you; every tendril of mys ‘Believe me, my dear Flora, in meeting ob- 
heart is clasping around you; but you are too) stacles bravely, and overcoming them, resides 
noble, too true to yourself, and will be too ae the alchemy which ennobles and raises to 
to me, to accept me, unless you can draw aside? higher planes; which imparts the power of 
in the temple of your heart the veil of theS irradiating all around us, as the moon, by her 
Holy of Holies, and give me a throne there,¢ own brightness, illumines everything towards 
which I would rather occupy than the proudest > which her face is turned.” 
one, around which fell tho royal purple of thec ‘‘ And you think I have the power to make 
Cesars.’ 7 my home brighter, Aunt Esther ?”’ 

‘‘He had arisen from his chair, and seated ‘You have, Flora. Pardon my plainness. 
himself by her side. Respectfully he took her? Your happiness depends as much upon the 


hand— light within, as that which surrounds you. 
«©¢ Have I any hope of ever possessing this, 2 The wife and mother is the central sun from 
Stella ?’ which husband and children receive warmth 


‘‘She raised her eyes timidly, to read thecand light; and if that sun is eclipsed by in- 
expression of his face. It was aglow with‘ difference and neglect, darkness and coldness 
tenderness and sincerity, and the tears which¢ will fall upon the hearthstone, and hang like 
fell upon his hand thrilled him with delicious» grim spectres at the portal of your home.” 
ecstasy; for he knew they were overflowings - nes 
drops from the fountains of affection; and hed Five years later, Aunt Esther is Mrs. Stan- 
drew her to his heart, and pressed upon herSley’s guest. The shadows which of yore 
rich lips the seal of their betrothdl. marred the beauty of her face, have almost 

«*T have in you a fortune, Stella,’ said Mr. 5 disappeared ; and patience, and good resolves, 
Alfred, ‘far more valuable and difficult to>have written their calm sentences of peace 
obtain than gold—a mind perfumed by the? upon her brow. 
richest gem woman possesses—a loving heart. ‘Your path is leading into a land of flowers 
Many young ladies would have married my and cool fountains, is it not, Flora?” 
position ; but I knew that you would never com-¢ «Yes, aunt; and to you and Mrs. Alfred 
promige your womanhood by a marriage that>am I indebted for showing me the path which 
was not sanctified by the baptism of love. led to them. I used s0 bitterly to envy her; 

‘Stella May, the orphan! How had the< but, what she has told me of her childhood of 
bleak winter morning of her life been trans- 2 sorrow and self-denial, taught me that those 
formed into the fragrant summer day; and: whom we envy, are perhaps only just pre- 
over and around the mountains and valleys of: sented the cup which we have long since 
existence, hung the mists of happiness in the > drained. And, best of all, she has, by her 
approaching future, and loving cadences swept S example, illustrated to me, that if in the life- 
like the tones of grand, majestic organ,‘ battle, the contest is hard, we are made 
through her heart. desi a and better by fighting valiantly ; that 
>a high and earnest purpose in the heart can 

‘Georgia was too indignant toeven respond to< accomplish almost miracles, and bless its pos- 
Stella’s invitation to be present at her wedding. ¢ sessor with happiness; and, for the bright 
How Walter Alfred had ever been entrapped 5 star of peace which now hangs over our home, 
by that artful Stella, she could not comprehend; § | thank you, dear aunt, and the lady whom so 
and, although many of his aristocratic friends < much I envied, over the way.” 
were surprised at the choice of the young man, > 
who might have selected a bride from the heir-5 
esses of his acquaintance, they could but; MAXIMS ON TIME. 
admire Stella, who presided with as much ease Time is like a creditor, who allows an ample 
and dignity in her splendid home, as though: spnce to make up accounts, but is inexorable 
to the ‘manor born.’ And now she is gather-< at last. 
ing the flowers of ease and happiness which; Time is like a verb, that can only be used in 
grew around your feet in the sunny May ofthe present tense. 
your girlhood Flora, when her life was full of 2 Time well employed gives that health and 
frost and darkness; and there is that in herS vigor to the soul, which rest and retirement 
face which tells me that she has exalted and‘ afford to the body. 


- 
— 
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Stlargaret Hee. 


BY ELLEN CLAREMONT. 


Margaret Lee—you do not know her? 
She is “all my life to me”— 

Half a score of years I loved her— 
Darling Margaret Lee! 


Margaret has no “ golden ringlets”— 
Has no voice “of silvery tone’— 
Has no “ brow of marble whiteness” — 

Beauty she has none. 


Margaret’s eyes are dull and dreamy, 
None could deem her fair to see; 

Very plain are all her features— 
Homely Margaret Lee. 


Margaret owns no stately mansion— 
Carries not a heavy purse; 
Heiress to no lordly acres, 
Humble station hers. 


Quietly she treads life’s highway ; 
Quiet, yet with noble mien ; 

Mid the lowly, mid the lofty, 
Journeying like a queen. 


Some have called her cold and haughty, 
From her bearing high and free ; 
Some have said a lofty spirit 
Dwells with Margaret Lee. 


This may be—I cannot answer; 
It may be that she is proud— 
That no dark, all-humbling sorrow 
Hath her spirit bowed. 


But I know, that with the mourner’s, 
Margaret’s tears will over start; 
While the flowers of loving-kindness 

Blossom in her heart. 


Some have thought her weak and sinfal— 
Thoughtless, careless of the right; 

Said, her actions far from blameless, 
Seemed to mortal sight. 


It is true, the clouds of error 
Ofttimes fall athwart her way, 
Hiding where the rough and changeful 
Paths of duty lay. 


But unseen by mortal vision 
Daily bends a suppliant knee— 

Humbly bows a contrite spirit— 
Praying Margaret Lee. 


Asking of the All-forgiving 
Pardon for her erring life, 

Seeking strength, and faith, and patience, 
For its coming strife. 


Thus, with footsteps often faltering, 
But with steadfast hope in God, 
Still she keeps her toilsome journey 

O’er the carthly road. 


And at last, all woe and weakness, 
Lost in mercy, it may be, 

Heaven's pearly gates will open 
For sweet Margaret Lee. 

There, redeemed from sin and sorrow, 
There, from care and conflict free, 

Sho will walk the angel city, 
Angel Margaret Lee. 

OctozserR, 1861. 


to 2 
Aeaven is Seay Us, 
IF WE WILL IT. 

BY NETTIB VERNON. 

What a world of mystery is this in which we 
live! Scarcely an hour passes that does not 
write a little history all its own deep witbin 
some heart, perchance of sorrow or of joy. 

Childhood’s sunny hours give place to the 
gathering gloom of riper years, and change 
follows change in such rapid succession that 
we are almost led to believe that life is all a 
dream, unreal, unsatisfying. 

Ah! then, how sweet the thought, how 
cheering the reflection—*: Heaven is near us 
if we will it.” Jts joys never fade—ite plea- 
sures never wane—ts harmony is all perfect, 
complete, unchanging. Over the rough, storm- 
wrapped hills of ¢his life, faith bears the weary, 
shrinking, trembling soul, to a sweet haven 
of repose, gilded by the pure rays of celestial 
brightness, for, ‘“‘God himself shall be the 
light thereof.” 

‘‘ Heaven is near us, if we will it.” Sweet 
assurance! who would not will it? Who would 
not seek to mingle its pure influences with the 
ever-varying scenes of earth, its oft-changing 
dreams, or even its sternest realities? 

One sweet promise, floating ever round us 
from the pure atmosphere of that upper world, 
will go with us even to the bed of death, and 
point our minds beyond that parting scene to 
the region of eternal friendship at His right 
hand. There, sorrow casts no gloomy shade. 

‘‘Heaven is near us if we will it.’ Weary 
wanderer on the shore of time, sad is thy heart, 
and lonely is thy lot; yet Heaven, with its 
radiance, may be near thee. ’Tis just beyond 
the cloud that skirts thy dim horizon, bliss- 
ful, fair. And angela may be thy attendant 
spirits all along life’s rugged path; their 
symphonies may mingle harmoniously with the 
discord and strife of earth, and if thy inward 
ear be attuned to their melodies, thou shalt in- 
deed be happy, for peace shall smile sweetly 
in the face of every ill, and hope shall send 
the glad echo through thine inmost soul— 
‘‘ Heaven is near us, if we wil! it.” 
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‘ : s My cousins were like other children; and 

Always Mm § unshine. ¢ their mother, like too many mothers, weakly 

- Cindulgent at times, and passionate, unreason- 

There are men who always come to you in’ able, and exacting at other times. Ill health— 

sunshine ; and there are men whose presence’? the curse of American mothers—made her 

you feel as a shadow. It is ever so, meet 6 often fretful, and dimmed her vision when she 
them when and where you will—at home, in? looked out upon life. 

the street, on Change, in the store, office, orS I remember one June day that I spent, as a 

counting-room—there is ever the radiant sun-¢ great privilege, at Uncle Florian’s. I did not 


shine or the projected shadow. ask of my father the privilege, for I feared his 
As men are, a0, in the main, will you oes ened “No.” But after he had gone forth, 





their homes. The man who turns his face? enticed, with childish art, my weak, unhappy 
always to the light brings his warm and genialS mother into consent. Quietly, almost do- 
sphere into his home-circle; while the man? murely, fearing to show any exuberant fecl- 
whose back is to the sun never enters the doorS ings, I stole out from my shadowed home; 
of his dwelling without throwing a shadowcand when once fairly beyond the gate, and 
over the household. ‘across the road into the green fields, I flew 
My Uncle Florian was a man whose spirit over the intervening distance with the tremu- 
seemed to know perpetual sunshine. I never>lous joy of an uncaged bird. 
saw a cloud in his face; I never knew his, «Ah, Hattie, dear!” It was the kind voice 
coming to shadow the heart of even a little? of Uncle Florian. I met him at the gate, sur- 
child. Dear Uncle Florian! What a rareSrounded by my cousins. He laid his hand 
pleasure it was when, leave obtained, I turned? upon my head as usual, and stooped to receive 
my steps lightly from the shadowed houses my kiss. 
where my early years were spent, and came, ‘s How are father and mother ?”’ 
for a brief season, into the brightness of thy g “Well, I thank you.” 
beloved presence! Ah, but it was not well with them. Why, 
‘Ah! Hattie dear, is this you?” Memory Sin my childish ignorance, I knew not. But, 
will never lose the echo of his pleasant voices gomelow, my father always came to us in 
as he greeted my coming; nor do I feel the? shadow. His presence hushed the sports of 
pressure of his hand lighter now upon my head¢ his children. Our home rarely knew the bless- 
than it was thirty years ago, when it buried? ing of cheerful sunshine. 
itself among the golden curls of childhood. ““Tuke good care of Hattie, dears,” said 
My aunt was not so cheerful in spirit as¢ Uncle Florian, with a beaming countenance, as 
Uncle Florian. She was more inclined to look: he turned from the gate; ‘‘and make this day 
upon the dark side of things, and to prophesy 2 in her life’s calendar a golden one.” 
evil instead of good. But Uncle Florian never? And it was a golden one, as were all the 
permitted the clouds to darken the whole are days I ever spent at Uncle Florian’s. Yet was 
of her horizon. If he could not always scutter? not the day all cloudless. It was more sha- 
the leaden mass of vapor he would break itS dowed. perhaps, than any day I had ever spent 
into rifts, and let in, here and there, broad? with my cousins, who were, as I have said, like 
strips of sunshine. other children, given to fits of passion, and 
Children are always children—thoughtless, swayed by the sudden impulse of selfish feel- 
given to fits of passion, disobedient in little ings. Several times Aubry, the oldest of my 
things, inclined to selfishness. I give the pic-5 cousins, who seemed for awhile possessed with 
tare’s shadowed side. My cousins were no? a teasing spirit, worried hia gentle sister Marion 
exception. Children are not born angels; they into tears, and sadly marred our pleasure. He 
come to us in the natural plane of life, and: would not go away and find his own enjoy- 
receive by inheritance natural inclinations, > ment, but kept with us nearly all the morning, 
which, unhappily, ever show a downward pro-< for no other reason, it seemed, than to gratify 
clivity. But the germs of angelic life are indan unamiable temper. 
the inmosts of their being, and the wise parents At dinner-time—Uncle Florian had gone to 
gives loving yet earnest heed to the insemina-? the city, and would not return until towards 
tion of these, which is done by the peitesiag evening—Marion complained bitterly of Au- 
of gentle, tender, unselfish affections, and the’ bry’s conduct, and my sunt scolded sharply. 
storing up of good and true principles in the; The boy did not receive his mother’s intemper- 
mind. 2 ately-spoken reproof in a very good spirit, and 
VOL. x1x.—3 
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‘ 
was sent from the table in consequence of a: any added pang was cruelty, no matter from 
disrespectful word dropped thoughtlessly from ‘ what source it came. 


his lipsp—a word repented of as soon as uttered, ° 


‘“‘If it had been any other tree,” said Aubry. 


and which a wiser reproof on his mother’s part >I was sitting by his side, trying to comfort 


would not have provoked. 

I tasted no more food after Aubry waa sent 
from the table. 

‘Your father shall hear of this!” said my 
aunt, sternly, as Aubry left the room. 

My cousin did not trouble us again during 
the remainder of the day. 
times, but he did not look cheerful. 


thoughts were, I saw, punishing him severely. 2he been guilty of a similar fault. 


him, an hour after the accident. ‘If it had 
been any other tree I would not have cared so 
much. But father valued thia one so highly. 
It was his favorite tree.” 

‘‘He will not be angry.” I was thinking 
how very angry my own father would have 


I met him several> been under like circumstances, and how se- 
His own‘ verely he would have punished my brother had 


‘He is 


A restless spirit kept him wandering about, :always so cheerful—always eo ready to for- 
and doing all kinds of out of the way things. § give.” 


Now you would see him turning the grind- 


stone vigorously, though no one held axe or> answered the boy, in a troubled voice. 


knife-blade upon the swiftly revolving peri- 


phery; now he was on the top of a hay-2 
mow; now climbing the long, straight pole? 
that bore up the painted bird-box, to see if< worse than his anger. 
the twittering swallow had laid an egg; and2 
now lying upon the grass in restless indo-> 
Snot destroyed. There is much fruit on it still,” 


lence. 
Crash! What is that? The boy had found 
his way out upon the branch of one of his 


father’s choice plum trees, which had only this 


‘It isn’t that, Cousin Hattie—it isn’t that,”’ 
“Tt is 
not his anger I fear.”’ 
‘sWhat, then, have you to fear?” I inquired. 
‘¢His sorrow, cousin. Ah, Hattie! that is 
He took so much pride 
in this tree; and now it is ruined forever !”’ 
‘“‘Only a single limb is broken. The tree is 


I said, trying to comfort him. 
‘It’s beauty is gone,” replied Aubry. ‘‘ That 
beauty which father produced by such careful 


year come into bearing, and was laden with its‘ pruning. No, Hattie; there is no bright side 


first offerings of half-ripe fruit. His weight? to the picture. 


p-oved too heavy for the slender limb, and now, 
torn from its hold upon the tree, it lay in ruin 
upon the ground. 

Aubry was unhurt. In falling he had alighted 
upon his feet. But if his body had escaped 
without harm, not so his mind; for he compre- 
hended in an instant the extent of injury sus- 
tained by his father’s favorite tree—a tree to 


All is dark.”’ 

It was in vain; we could not comfort the 
unhappy boy, who spent the rest of the day 
alone, brooding over the event which had so 
troubled his peace. 

‘‘ There’s your father now,” I heard my aunt 
say, @ little before sundown. She was epeak- 
ing to Aubry, and her voice had in it neither 
encouragement nor comfort. The breaking of 


which two years of careful attention had been<the tree had excited her anger, and she still 
given, and to the ripening of whose choicely-2 felt something of unkindness. I looked from 
flavored fruit that father had looked with so¢the window and saw Uncle Florian alighting 
much pleasure. The shape of the tree wasSfrom his horse. His face was turned towards 
also a matter of pride with Uncle Florian. a us—his kind, good face, that always looked as 
had pruned it for two seasons with a pelea the sun were shining upon it. Aubry arose 
attention to symmetry as well as fruit-bearing, ?—he had been sitting by a table, with a de- 
and I had more than once heard him speak of Sjected air, his head resting upon his hand— 
its almost perfect form. Cand went out hastily to meet his father. 

Tears were in the eyes of my Cousin Aubry ¢ ‘‘T hope,” said my aunt, ‘that he will give 
as we came up to where he stood, gazing sadly ohim a good scolding; he richly deserves it. 
upon the broken limb. My aunt had heard the S What business had he to climh into that tree, 
crash and fall, and came running out from thes and out upon so slender a limb?” 
house with a frightened air. The moment. shee I felt an almost breathless interest in the 
comprehended the nature of what had occurred < meeting between my cousin and Uncle Florian. 
sho struck her hands together passionately, <1 had never seen that mild face clouded, but I 
and stung the already suffering mind of the S was sure it would be clouded now. How could 
boy with sharp, reproving words. Aubry made‘ it help being? His countenanee, as he stood 
no answer. The pain he felt was too severe to¢ with his hand resting upon the neck of his 
find much accession from this cause; though < horse, was still turned towards us, and I could 
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see every varying expression. My breathing‘ brother, who was in disgrace for a fault light 
was nearly suspended os I saw Aubry reach <in every way compared to the fault of Aubry 
his father and look up into his face. A little2on the day previous, “how finely you are 
while he talked to him, while Uncle Florian § growing! Really, you are the handsomest boy 
listened attentively. Every instant I expected: in the neighborhood.” 
to see the cloud, but it came not to dimthe> ‘If he were only as good as he is good look- 
light of cheerful kindness in that almost an-‘ ing,’ said my mother. 
gelic countenance. While Aubry yet tk ‘Tut! tut!” replied Uncle Florian, half- 
earnestly, to his father, one of the farm hands» aside, to my mother. ‘Never say that to a 
came out from the stable and took the ere fuce.’’ Then aloud and cheerfully, “Til 
Then the two—father and son—came towards 28tand sponsor for Hatry, and put his good 
the house; and as tho former commenced$ conduct against his good looks any day.” 
speaking, in answer to the communication What a grateful expression my bruther cast 
which he had received, I noticed that he laid ¢¥POn him. 
his hand upon the shoulder of Aubry in an For each and all Unele Florian had a kind 
affectionate way, and drew him close to his word, and upon each and all fell the warm 
side. They passed near the broken plum tree, surlight of his cheerful spirit. When he left 
bat meither looked at it. Ithink Uncle Florianc¥s, after his brief visit, we were all happier. 
avoided a sight which, just then, could hardly ¢ Even my father's brows were less contracted, 
have been met without an unpleasant shock tos and his voice was kinder when he spoke; and 
his feelings. ¢ 48 for my mother, her heart was warmer and 
Now, as ever, dear Uncle Florian came in‘ ber countenance brighter through all the day 
sunshine; and it was warm enough and bright 2 that followed. 
enough to chase away coldness and ee: Blessings on Uncle Florian, and all men 
even from the heart and brow of my sunt, who who, like him, come to us in sunshine! They 
could not forgive the offence of her boy. carry their own heaven with them, and give to 
For every one my good uncle had a amile orSeVery one they meet a glimpse of its sweet 
a pleasant word. If in degree there was ac beatitudes. Ever more ready to praise than 
difference, it was in favor of Aubry, who blame—to see good rather than evil—to find 
seemed held to his father’s side by some irre-cthe sunny instend of the cloudy side—they are 
sistible attraction. Instead of separating be- like the angels of whom it has been said, that 
tween him and his father, I think that littles When they come to a man they search only for 
unpleasant event drew them nearer together, what is good in him, that they may warm the 
and bound their hearts closer by the magic tie<celestial seed into germination, knowing that 
of love. if the forces of life are directed into the good 
As I turned my face homeward that evening seed the evil must lie dormant. Long years 
I felt that I had turned it away from the sun-¢8ince he went to his rest—his days dectining, 
shine; and so it was. A trifling fault of one clike the last warm days of the later autumn, 
of my brothers had been visited by excessive (20d his western sky radiant with the passing 
punishment, given in anger, and there was glories of a spirit that always clothed itself iu 
gloom in the household—and not only gloom, 9SU2beame. 
but alienation, the germ of separation. 
We were sitting, on the next morning, at our | . 
late, silent, moody breakfast—silent and moody Che Cheah 0 int. 
after rebuking words from my father, who BASE Ee cCULEES. 
seemed only half-satisfied with the punishment > Sylvia Dean was the daughter of a widow, 
already meted out to my brother—when thejand had two sisters, one older, and one 
door opened, and a cheerful voice sent a chord 5 younger than herself. When I visited her 
of pleasant music vibrating through the room, § mother eight years ago, she was ‘the flower of 
and a face that always came in sunshine scat-¢the family,” not only in good looks, but in 
tered, with its golden beams, the clouds which > every good quality. 
curtained all our feelings. Smiles warmed The practice of every virtue seemed to come 
over the sober face of my mother, and light natural to her; for there are those—out of 
sparkled in her eyes, while ithe whole aspect; novels—who seem to grow naturally towards 
of my father’s countenance underwent a2 perfection—who need no restraints to kcep 
chance. ne from running into evil courses—no in- 
“Ab, Harry!" Uncle Florien spoke to my ¢centives to lead them towards the right—whonm, - 
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‘no restraints circumscribe so much as they, 
themselves, nor can example hurt them.” 
Yet, with all these tendencies towards good, 


remiss in those things, wherein before ehe had 
observed a just medium. 
She told me this had been the process of her 


there was a vulnerable point in the character< mind, when I said to her, upon meeting her, 


of Sylvia; a weakness that made her rather 
prone to lean upon others, than to rely con- 


after several years’ absence, 


‘““Why, Sylvia, how careless you have 


fidently in her own strength. A distrust per-§ grown!” 


haps, which led her to prefer others to herself 
in matters of opinion, as she always did where 
a question of comfort or pleasure was con- 
cerned. This outer influence to which she 
yielded, often neutralized her good—unsteadied 
her from her purpose, with a sort of moral 
magnetic power that drew her from her course, 
and made her think the worse the better way. 
She did not voluntarily yield to others, but 
was unconsciously operated upon, and made 


So, with her habits of industry. Her sisters 
called her ‘‘Vermont,’”’ and ‘‘ Miss Ophelia,”’ 
‘‘a miserly soul,” and a ‘‘would-be Dorcas,” 
and her mother thoughtlessly echoed these 
things. Many a household ornament and 
comfort has’ been missed in consequence; 
many a poor child gone stockingless. 

She practised economy—dressed as well as 
they at half the cost, by the exercise of a little 
care and good taste. This they called ‘ parsi- 


to believe the worse the better way, How § mony,’’ *‘ littleness,’’ till she became less care- 
often have I seen weaker, thus influenced, by< ful in preserving, or in the selection of material 


stronger, but less pure and harmonious natures. 
Now Sylvia, as I said, seemed to possess 
every virtue, every good quality in exactly the 


right proportion; no excess, no lack, and, < 


that would be both serviceable and handsome, 
being governed more by their own standard, 
and their habits. 

I do not think their teazings and banterings 


left to the even tenor of her way, would have ¢ were intended to produce these results. They 


been a full and rounded character. 


were referable to the cause of o great many 


I do not mean that she could ever have been, mistakes, and much misery in the world. 


tempted to adopt anything vicious; that, I 
think, would have been impossible to her na- 
ture; it was simply a falling off in the practice 
of excellencies, by a distrust infused into her 
mind, that she was carrying them too far. For 


instance, she was a pattern of neatness, not fin- > 


‘‘ Didn’t think—didn’t reflect.” 


The Burial. 


BY SARAH J. C. WHITTLESEY. 
I. 





ical niceness, but real cleanliness and tidiness, < Sweet as the sea-wave’s soft and slambrous moan 


This sprang not only from her love of real: 
¢ Came lovely Autumn, with her pleasant tone, 


beauty and fitness. It is said, ‘‘from the 
body’s purity, the mind receives a_ secret, 
sympathetic aid,’ so a pure mind will desire 
purity of person and surroundings. 
well ordered will be made uneasy by physical 
or moral disorder. 

She was not a slave to order and neatness, 
as some are in whom they are largely de- 
veloped—never sacrificed the greater to the 
less; her nature was too well poised for that. 

Now her sisters verged towards slatterns; 
to observe neatness and order in all points 
went against the grain, and was therefore hard 
work for them. So they made Sylvia’s habits 
a subject of ridicule, sometimes even of re- 
proach, as though they betokened a little 
nature. By degrees they worked upon her 
mind to believe this. At first she only feared— 
questioned herself, ‘‘Is it so?” and then said, 
‘*Perhaps I am disngreeably particular. Per- 
haps it is pettiness in me. An_ excellence 


A mind§ 
S A dear old anthem, that the Spring-time breere 


On evening’s brown and balmful atmosphere, 


Along the blue hills, in sweet echoes thrown, 
And sang witbin the red heart of the year 


Il. 


Caught up, along the borders of the May, 

And bore across the Summer’s shining seas, 

And played on Autumn’s gold and crimson keys, 
The sweetest strains of South-land melody. 


ITI. 
The hidden harp-cords of the hooded bills, 

Slipped their slow notes along the soothing strain, 
And, through the valley’s green and golden frills, 
The silver lutes of all the rippling rills 

In chorus, improvised 9 sweet refrain. 


Iv. 
Out in the murmur of the mourning pines 
The pensive poet penned his plaintive lay ; 
The light between the leaves, in silver lines, 
Fluting the crimson of the hectic vines, 
Made rich embroideries ’round the robe of day. 


v 


carried to excess becomes a fault. I must look < pown in the shadows of the forest trees, 
_to this.” So she gradually became slack and) And scarict beauty of the braided ways, 
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The squirrel cracked his nuts, and sat at ease— ° 
Sat there, and frisked, and chattered in tho breate, Sotters {0 the Girls. 
And heased his acorns, for the win.er days. No. Xl1V. 
BY AUNT HATTIE. 
VI. : : 
Cluse by the brook, that ran its shining thread Did you ever have a play-house, girls? 
Through the pale purple of the woodland shade, Well, I did once, and it stood just back of the 
The wary rabbit, with a etealthy tread, garden, where the old plum-tree showered 
Stirred the crisp leaves along its rustling bed, down its purple fruit, and the grape-vines 
And stole away, half fearless, balf afraid. came clinging round, and thrust their green 
on clusters through the crevices of the roof. That 


Where, from the ‘inoenhedess leaked a liquid note ¢ Play-house was the delight of my eyes, and 
Of melting music, through the golden gloam, ?the joy of my soul. The floor was of green 


From some wild warbler’s clear and mellow throat, ¢ 8°85, and a rude bench for a seat, was placed 
That ran in silver rills around the moat, een the wall on the inside, with a basket 


And shook the slumber from his woodland home, ¢ behind the door for my kitten, and a cupboard 
tacked up against the side, for my crockery. 
All now was atill; the spirits of dead flowers cI then had never read or heard of the tiny 
In phantom ships, went down the droning air; —e tea-sets made on purpose for little girls, 
Up from the sedgy beds, and rifled bowers, so I was perfectly contented with my broken 
In feathery fleets, sailed down the lonely hours, © bits of cups, old vials, and cracked sugar-bow]l; 
Of to the dusky vales, and foundered there. Cand I never oan forget the pleasure I received 
a one day, when visiting a schoolmate, two years 

The plamaged gipsys of the eummer days, older than myself. Just before starting for 
That came with violets of the sweet Spring-time, ¢ home, she led me out to s corner of the yard, 
Had struck their tente along the woodland ways, oand there half overgrown with grass pointed 
And emigrated, through the goldep haze, Swit to me a whole pile of broken crockery, 


Vir. 


Afar, te South-land’s soft and sunny clime. with the remark that she used to love to play 
. in a play-house once, but did not care anything 

There was no wing astir, no blossom there c about it now, she presented me with the whole 
On all the hills, and through the dreary day, Gtreasure. I could not then understand how 
Save but the dusky pirate of the air, any one could become tired of what was my 
That wheeled his slow rounds with a winkless glare, greatest delight, and I puzzled my thoughts 
Blood-thirsty, hovering o’er his piping prey. cover it all the evening, and at Inst fell asleep, 
erfectly satisfied that if I lived a thousand 


¢ 
Pp 
XI. : 
Now, like a flash, he swoops, end bears on high ; years, I never could become tired of a play- 


His writhing victim, far in solitude ; chouse. But, girls, years before I left home, 
With farious flutterings, and flaming eye, (the roof tumbled in for want of care, the bench 
And frantic upward bound, and sbrill outery, ¢ became moss-grown, and the treasured bits of 


Too late, the mother warns her crouching brood. § crockery buried beneath accumulating rubbish, 
¢forgotten; not because I was fickle, but 
¢ changed. The child's mind had been content 
¢with baubles—the girl's, reaching out with 


XIt. 
The hanter’s gun, along the hills and streams, 
In hollow hoargeness breaks the slumbrous wave 


Of solemn silence, and its echo seems aspirations, was soaring and climbing for 
Amid the realm of shade and sombre dreams, , something higher. God has given to each soul 
A farewell shot, above a soldier’s grave. comes of growth, dependent, in a great mea- 
wait. soak on itself for cultivation and care. Each 
one is varied, and has different gifts, and some 


Sweet Autumn sat, amid the gloomy hush, 


With languid eyes, and lovely, listless grace; 2 Fe strong, and some weak; a few tropical, 
She died in beauty, and the hectic flush bursting into maturity young; and others 
Insidious, lovely ar youth’s healthful blush, backward, yet steadily progressing. In the 

Burned out its red fires on her waxen face. crossings and turnings of life, two often meet, 


a and imagine for awhile they are kindred 


Then Winter, white-haired Sexton of the year, Sspirits. One author is agreeable to both—the 
Came, grieving, when coneumptive Autumn died, 5 Same scenery is beautiful to the eye, and the 
And dag ber grave, with many a moan and tear, ¢ Pilgrimage of earth presents to each the rame 
And draped in sable folds her solemn bier, ¢fair view. But time passes, and some buds of 
And baried her down by the ocean side. Sthe mind, at first not discernible, spring up in 
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the breast of one, and grow, and throw ets Do not be in too great a hurry, girls; surely 
branches, overtopping all the rest, and these? the teens are not too long a time to give to 
very qualities of the soul that attracted each? father and mother, and the development under 
other, in one become dwarfed, in the other,$ their thoughtful care of those powers and 


perhaps overgrown, and where is the com- 
panionship? Make the eagle herd with the 
cattle of the the field, and the wild antelope 
with the lamb, and I will make these hearts, 
once so united, to again enjoy perfect com- 


affections of the mind that will make the steps 
strong to walk the married pathway, whether 
it be inlaid with the moss of ease, or bristling 
with the thorns of affliction and sorrow. 


Berea, Ono. 


munion. 

School-girl friendship, school-girl love, has 
become so synonymous with fickleness, that it 
is almost always spoken of with a sneer. But 
we might almost as well take two small trees, 
shaped alike, yet of different species, and give CHAPTER 2. 
them to the gardener's hands, expecting themS ‘‘ Dear me! there goes the stage horn!” ex- 
to grow up in similar form. The fountain of2 claimed Mrs. Patience Palmer, wife of Deacon 
life within them, sending out twig and Graneles Daniel Palmer, as the long, mellifluent notes 
in obedience to its being, perhaps lifts ones wound through the still autumn air; and she 
aloft towards the sky, battling and growing? plunged her knife into the heart of a great 
strong with the elements of air; the other, > quince which she had just taken from a heap 
drooping, pendent, and clinging, as if seeking in o peck basket on her right hand. ‘I'd no 
protection of earth. One, entirely ignorant? idea it was so late,” continuing her monologue, 
of the organization of each tree, could hardly‘ while the skins fell in long, golden coils over 
tell which would be the weak, and which thes her fingers, following the rapid flash of her 
sirong, and much moreso with mankind. Whose: Knife around the fruit; ‘‘and I must get these 
eye but the Onmiscient can see all the andeec guiness pared afore night, or else there’s no 
veloped germs, ready to bud in thought, and¢ hope of their being preserved to-morrow morn- 
branch in action, bringing this enigma before in’; and I promised Afiss Richards I’d be over 
the world, a common-place girl, maturing into, afore two o'clock to help her get things ready 
n noble, intellectual woman. Dear girls, there¢ for the barn raisin’—there’s no such word as 
is a path in life, sometimes very long, andSrestin’ in my dictionary—that’s certain— 
many of you will early lay your hand in? Benny, Benny—there, let that alone!” 
another, and say, ‘‘I will walk it with you.”2 The low, running voice suddenly raised itself 
There is sorrow and rejoicing, prosperity andSinto an objugatory tone, which was enforced 
adversity, greeting and parting, welcoming and¢ by a solemn shake of the head, as Mrs. Palmer 
death, in that road, and how meet that your com- 2 caught sight of a chubby little hand and arm, 
panion should be fit and suitable to walk it withS which, surreptitiously thrust itself into the 
you; but, how can you choose that arm, if you’ great pan on the oak chest, heaped with quar- 
know not yourself what arm you need. Per-2 ters of denuded quinces. 
haps what you love this year, will be distasteful ‘‘ Please, mother, jest one little piece!" lisped 
another—what you gather as a pear] to-day, ¢ 9 sweet, pleading voice, and the mother looked 
you will east aside as worthless to-morrow, and? down on a small, sunbrowned face, with the 
the love that you now hoard in the heart as> brightest pair of black eyes, that were forever 
life’s most precious treasure, months hence, ‘dancing with mischief, and a little head whose 
you would gladly throw to the uttermost earth, ¢ thick, shining curls made a light wherever it 
even its memory. But, some may question, 2 bobbed and nestled. 

‘‘Do we not change from the cradle to theS Mrs. Palmer’s face relaxed, ‘‘ Benny” was 
tomb?” We do, and so does the tree. The her youngest born, and before him there was 
pitiless storm breaks off some limb, the>half a dozen brown and yellow heads, which 
winds warp the branches, till the birds mistake slept still on pillows which no mother’s hand 
their favorite bough; the leaves grow small,¢ had ever spread—over which no mother’s 
and the top dies; but the outline is there, 2 sweet lullaby was ever sung—it was more than 
firm and unchanging; and the man, returningS Mrs. Palmer could stand—the sight of that 
to his native home, that he left a boy, cries out,¢ face, brown as a berry, with its bright eyes 
as his eyes fill with tears, ‘‘There is the old oak > and saucy lips. 

which I have played under a hundred times.” Q ‘*]t’s the very last piece I shall give you,” 
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she said, slipping one of the ripest quarters 
into the fat little hand. ‘I shouldn’t wonder 
if it should give you the dysentery.” 

**T aint afraid of him,’”’ answered the boy of 
three, with a comical look of defiance, meant 
as a general challenge to all the ills of life. 

‘‘Benny, you are the worst boy that I ever 
did see!” exclaimed the mother, haif appalled 
at the combative spirit of her youngest born; 
but the look which she intended to be very 
impressive and solemn, was contended with, 
and vanquished by another expression, when 
she caught sight of the little rogue. 

He stood there, in such ao sturdy, defiant 
attitude—so fall of life and health, it did not 
seem that any sickness or suffering could ever 
touch him; as he smacked his red lips over 


and the ships which lay at anchor unfurled 
from their mast-heads, in its noble harbor, the 
flags of almust every nation on the face of the 
earth. 

On the other side of the farm-house of Deacon 
Palmer, stood the hills which saluted the dawn 
and parted with the day; and on the south 
you could see Long Island Sound; sometimes 
behind a gray wall of fog, which sooner or 
later was swept away by the golden arms of 
sunshine; and the white sails of the sloops and 
schooners on its bosom, seemed like great 
snowy blossoms opening themselves on the 
waters. 

The year had gone to sleep, and her heart 
was full of that dream of the tropics—her last 
and sweetest one—the Indian Summer. 


his quince, and the juice ran out of the cornersS Mrs. Palmer’s kitchen windows were all 


of his mouth. 


open, and the sunshine filled the low, ample 


Mrs. Palmer pursed her pale lips togethere room, like mellow wine; and kindled into 


to hide the smile that was lurking about them; > beauty or picturesqueness every object on 
and which would be certain to neutralize, if¢ which it rested ; the tall old clock that touched 
not utterly subvert her admonitions. >the ceiling, the rush-bottomed chairs, the 

*‘ What do you think you’re comin’ to, if youS cherry table, and the face and figure of the 
go on at this rate ?” — woman, who, in her short-gown, and 

‘‘T’m comin’ to be a man, bigger than Robert, ¢ gray skirt, sat diligently paring quinces in the — 
pretty soon, and then I shall have a .horse and > corner. 
go to ride every day, without ackin’.” It was a gentle, motherly face—that which 

There was no use now; the smile came, ¢ belonged to Mrs. Patience Palmer. Forty-two 
brightening the pale, faded face of the mother; ; years had whitened all the fairness of its 
as an hour or two later the last sunlight would > 2 youth ; and the great storms which seven times 
the face of the day. Shad thundered over her soul, had left on her 

‘Well, Benny, I hope that you’ll make a face a legible story of patience and suffering ; 
good man, like your father,” said Mrs. Palmer, < for of the ten children which had been given 
feeling that her only resort was an ignoble:to Daniel and Patience Palmer, there remained 
truce. ‘Come, now, run off and build a2 only their two eldest, and their youngest born, 
meetin’ house, with a great steeple, for father $ and between these there lay seven green little 
to see when he gets home.”’ graves. 

This proposition was at once acted on. The$ Deacon Daniel Palmer was an honest, God- 
boy started with a shout for his small cart of$ fearing man; universally esteemed for his 
blocks in the corner; and Mrs. Palmer once: warm heart, and sturdy integrity of charactcr. 
more bent herself in eliminating the core of a2 He was a farmer in comfortable, though not 
quince. wealthy circumstance. 

She sat in the kitchen of an ample old farm-§ He had that shrewd intelligence, and practi- 


house, which stood some two miles from the 
town of New London, in the autumn of the 
year of our Lord seventeen hundred and 
seventy-four ! 


cal sagacity, for which the yeomanry of New 
England were distinguished during the last 
century, and even among them he was noted 


4 for his energy and industry. 


The farm-house was two storics high ; tho’ He had slipped a little beyond his fiftieth 
reof was steep in front, and slanted nearly to> year, but a life of hard toil had already begun 
the ground on one side, after the usual fashion‘ to tell somewhat upon the stalwart frame of 
of farm-houses at that time. It had an ample, ¢ ¢the farmer. 
friendly look, as it etood in the midst of pleas- 2 There were thick seams of gray in his 
ent fields on slightly rising grouad. Chair; and his limbs were stiff and tired after o 

Two miles away from it was the busy, thriv-- day’s labor, such as would have been mcre 
ing little town of New London; its wharves: play in his youth, and he had a ‘touch of tho 
swarming with a shrewd, bustling population; -rheumatis,’’ when the ice broke up in the 
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spring; but the energetic farmer strove hard 


against these first infirmities of age, and herd wrappings, and held up the fabric. 


severed the cord, and tore away the brown 
Over 


fully battled the. ground, inch by inch, againstSa rich, dark ground were scattered thick 


them. 

Benjamin Palmer was placing the last block 
to a steeple, vastly disproportioned to the 
edifice, whose pride and ornament it was in- 
tended to be; when a shadow fell beyond the 
door sill, and Mrs. Palmer looked up with a 
sturt of surprise. 

‘‘Why, father,” was her somewhat equivocal 
welcome; ‘‘what has sent you home ncw! I 
thought you said it would take you until clear 
sundown to get that last load of corn in?” 

There was a half pleased, half mysterious 
expression on the face of Deacon Palmer, as 
he came into the kitchen and seated himself in 
an arm chair hy the table. It was a faze 
rugged and weatherbeaten, but there was a 
kindly look in the shrewd gray eyes, under the 
shaggy brows, and the face suited the stalwart 
limbs; on the whole, Deacon Palmer was a 
good-looking man for his years. 

The farmer took a large bundle from under 
his right arm, and looked round the kitchen, 
curiously. 

‘‘T didn’t expect to get home quite so early, 
but I had ao little matter on hand. Where’s 
Grace, mother?” lowering his voice, and 
glancing around the kitchen. 

‘‘She’s up stairs, finishin’ off her spinnin’, 
Ireckon. But, Daniel, what have you got in 
that bundle?” laying the half-paired quince 
in her pan, for Mrs. Palmer’s curiosity had 
now stimulated. 

There was a pleasant twinkle in the farmer’s 
gray eyes; he leaned forward a little— 

‘“‘This is Grace’s birth-day, you know, mo- 
ther?” 

‘“‘T know it; but I thought likely it had 
escaped your mind.” 

‘‘You was mistaken there. I lay up such 
things where they don’t get out very ensily ; 


: 
: 


bunches of moss roses, the red blossoms just 
breaking out from the green calyxes. and look- 
ing as if the night dews still hung thick upon 
the blushing petals. 

Mrs. Palmer threw up her hands in admiring - 
amazement. 

‘Oh, father!” she exclaimed, ‘‘what a 
beauty! I never in all my born days sot my 
eyes on anything that come up to that.” 

“IT thought that I could trust to Bayley,’ 
answered the pleased husband, satisfied, now 
that his wife endorsed the merchant’s selec- 
tion; and he went on while she made a tactile 
examination ofthe fabric. ‘He said the goods 
came in a ship that got in last week, and this 
was the handsomest pattern among them. It’s 
the real French. He’d warrant it.” 

‘¢Anybody’d know that it was, at half a 
glance. How much did you give for it, father?” 
Mrs. Palmer had the instinctive economy of a 
New England housewife. 

‘‘Tt was a dollar a yard. 
the very best, you know.” 

‘‘ Well, it looks worth every cent of it. What 
will Grace say ?” 

‘*Call her down, jest as though nothing had 
happened,” said the father 

And the mother went to the foot of the 
stairs, and called, 

‘‘Grace! Grace!” 

The low hum of the spinning wheel ceased 
suddenly in the south chamber, and the little 
feet, which had been 50 diligently working the 
trendles for the last two hours, to sudden 
breaks of old psalm tunes, or sweet country 
airs, paused in their work, the wheel stopped 
its rapid revolutions, and Grace Palmer sat 
still, with her head leaned a little forward to 
listen. 

It was a head finely shaped, and fairly poised, 


I wanted to get 


and I thought it would be pleasant to give her 2 and the mellow sunshine burnished into gold 


a little surprise, like!” 
‘‘To be sure, father,’ assented Mrs. Palmer, 
with a smile, her curious eyes on the bundle. 
‘Well, when Bayley, the dry goods mer- 
chant, told me that he was going down to New 


; 
: 
: 
: 


the great brown coil gathered at its back ; the 
face had a rare combination of delicacy, in- 
telligence, and sweetness; not, in any wise 
was it the delicacy which soft and luxurious 
nbits bestow. In the fair young cheeks 


York, week afore last, I asked him to brings bloomed the roses that-out door exercise and 
me the handsomest caliker he could find in that > daily work had planted there; and the full lips 


city, and it’s come by stage this afternoon.” 
‘Well, 


little Mrs. Palmer, with a smile all over herS mirror on the mantel. 
Im orn 


5 


could settle down into such deep gravity, and 


face. ‘Do tare open that wrapper. 
to see it.” ° 
Deacon Palmer took up his wife’s knife, 


had the deep, fresh tint of the scarlet berries, 


I do declare, father!” exclaimed ? which flamed like a red torch around the small 


But all the outlines were 
delicate, and oval; and the eyes, of an intense 
blue, were full of hidden smiles, and yet they 
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carnestness, that: you felt at once there was 
unusual thought and earnestness about the 
girl, Grace Palmer. 

She was not a genius, nor an angel, but a 
sweet, lovable, and intelligent woman, full of 
warm ond generous impulses, that under the 
watchful, prayerful culture of her childhood 
promised to ripen iute fixed and Christian 
principles, instead of ‘developing after their 
own will, in merely ssathetic directions. 

The south chamber, where Grace Palmer sat 
spinning linen after the custom of the maidens 
of her day and generation, was her own room; 
and its two windows, where she passed so many 
hours, commanded a fine view of pleasant 
fields and meadows; and the silver sheet of 
the Sound in the distance. In one corner was 
the high-post bedstead, with its snowy cur- 
tains, and deep fringes, and the two heavily 
carved arm-chairs, and the great mahogany 
chest, with its brass handles, which her great 
grandfather had brought over the waters when 
he came to plant his roof-tree in the wilder- 
ness, completed the furniture of the cham- 
ber. 

‘‘Grace! Grace!” 

This time the voice was louder, and hurried, 
and the girl rose up hastily, glancing at the 
sun on the sanded floor, and murmuring to her- 
self, ‘‘I’m sure it can’t be time to get supper 
for an hour yet,” she hurried down to the 
kitchen. 

«sWhy, you're home early, father,”’ she said, 
with a little start of surprise, as she entered 
the room. 

‘‘Yes, my child. Have you forgotten that it 
is your birth-day ?” 

“Ob, no; but how came you to remember 
it?” 

‘¢Do yon think it’s a matter of so little conse- 
quence to your father, Grace, that he forgot it 
was nineteen years ago to day, you came to 
him, the first of his flook.”’ 

She looked up in the weatherbeaten face 
with a smile that was beautiful to see; and 
then he took the calico dress, which Mrs. 
Palmer had slipped on one side of him, before 
Grace's entrance. 

‘¢‘There! daughter, there’s a birth-day pres- 
ent of a new gown for you !” 

‘¢Qh, father!” the sweet face flushing into a 
great light and pleasure. 

‘‘ Did you ever see anything to beat that?” 
interposed Mrs. Palmer, as her daughter un- 
rolled the fabric, and held a breadth up to her 
waist. 

‘sNever, mother, never,” exclaimed the de- 


35 
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lighted girl; ‘‘and deep pink is my color, 
too.” 

‘‘It used to be mine,” added Mrs. Palmer. 

‘©Yes; I remember the first time that I ever 
set eyes on you, Patience; you had on a pink 
gown. It was at the old turnpike tavern; 
and we had a dance, and a supper there; 
and I thought you beat all the other girls 
hollow.” 

‘© Oh, Daniel, it’s too late to talk about them 
days now!” exclaimed Mrs. Palmer, but her 
faded face flushed with pleasure at her hus- 
band’s praise, into something of the lost fair- 
ness of its youth.” 

‘Qh, it is lovely !” exclaimed Grace, plait- 
ing up a breadth of the dress, and walking 
back and forth, and drawing a long sigh of 
satisfaction; ‘‘and it'll be such a beauty to 
wear to the husking party next Wednesday 
night.” 

‘I expect you'll outshine all the othes girls,” 
added Deacon Palmer, with the smile which 
always made a pleasant light on the weather- 
beaten face. 

‘sNow, father, don’t make her vain, don’t,” 
subjoined Mrs. Palmer, in 8 slightly depreca- 
tory tone. 

‘¢ Nonsense, mother, she’s got too good sense 
to be that. Come, daughter, go down stairs 
now, and draw me a pitcher of that new cider to 
pay for your new dress.” 

Grace rolled up the calico with alacrity, and 
soon returned from the cellar with a large 
yellow pitcher filled with the amber liquid. 
Deacon Palmer blew off the crest of fuam on 
the top, and pouring out a glass of the cider, 
turned to his daughter, saying, 

‘*Here’s to your birth-day, Grace;’? and 
then, that deep and fervent piety, which was 
with the old farmer a living faith, underlying 
his whole life, broke forth in his solemn ** The 
Lord God of your fathers, my daughter, give 
you returns of this birth-day, until they shall 
reach down to a good old age, and fill them 
with peace and blessings, and make the light 
of His countenance to shine upon you and 
keep you.” 

The tears came into-the blue eyes of Grace 
Palmer. With a sudden impulse she threw 
her arms around her father’s neck, and kissed 
his brown cheek, with her bright lips. This 
was something very unusual, for demonstrative 
affection was in Deacon Palmer's household, as, 
in most Puritan families, a thing little known. 
Its channels ran deep, and brond as life itself, 
but they seldom swept up to the surface. Dea- 
con Palmer drank his cider in silence, and his 
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wife rose at last and shook her quince skins 
into the empty basket. 
‘‘Be spry now, and fold up your dress, 


: 


of his life. He was regarded with that pecu- 
liar awe and affection which his office always 
inspired in the hearts of a people whose life 


Grace,” said the bustling little woman; ‘‘it’s>was shaped and colored by their religious 


high time we had the tea-kettle on; and 14 


want to make Johnny-cake for tea. It al’ays, 
gets so nice with cold ham.” 

*s So it does, mother. I'll go and attend to 
the cattle now, and you may count on my 


bringin’ back an alarmin’ appetite to supper. 


: 


: 


faith and experience—a people with whom this 
was no sentiment, no ssthetic emotion, but a 
living, sublime reality, underlying and inter- 
penetrating all others with its lofty claims, its 
hopes and fears, that beyond reached far out 
from time, and took hold on eternity—a 


That are cider’s upto the mark, this time!’ Sreligion which accepted no compromise, and 
smacking his lips over | second glass, and¢shrank at no sacrifice, but demanded purity 


then hurrying out to the barn. 


and holiness in every thought and deed, and 


But a voice which had been quiet for an un-§ met all the joys and sorrows of life, all its 
paralelled period, and whose owner had finally ¢ doubts, and mysteries, and dread, with its 


succeeded in establishing the last block on a 
steeple which was raised with very small re- 
gard to its centre of gravity, now suddenly 
called out, 

‘¢Papa, mayn’t I go down and see the white 
calf and the oxen ?” 

Deacon Palmer turned round, and saw the 
shining head standing like a picture in the 
brown frame-work of the kitchen door. 

‘‘Papa’s little man! To be sure, he may 


sublime 
“Thus saith the Lord.” 

By the side of Parson Willetts sat his nephew, 
& young man of twenty-five, who had gradu- 
ated at Yale College that year, and he was 
now on a visit to his uncle. 

The roses widened in the cheeks of Grace 
Palmer, as she caught a pair of very dark eyes 
bent with surprise on her face, and the young 
gentleman lifted his cap after the grave fashion 


go!” turning back, and catching up his young-< of the time. 


est born, and setting him on his shoulder, 
where the child crowed with delight. 


Half an hour later, as the setting sun poured 2as the carriage rolled on. 


‘‘ Well, that is the sweetest face I’ve looked 
on for a long time,’’ said the young gentleman, 
‘‘Whose was it, 


its crimson flames into the kitchen, where Uncle Jeremiah ?” 


Grace Palmer was just spreading over the 


cherry table a snowy cloth, which her mo->the old clergyman. 


**Her name is Grace Palmer, Edward,” said 
“She is an extremely 


ther’s hands had spun before her remembrance, § well-favored young woman, modest, intelligent, 
Mrs. Palmer’s voice suddenly called from the and well-bred, the daughter of my oldest 


pantry— 
‘‘Grace, do take the sprinkler, and go down 


deacon.”’ 
‘¢One would know she was all that, with the 


and wet that linen I’ve spread out to bleach at$ first glance at her face, Uncle Jeremiah, You 
the fence by the currant-bushes; I want it to? must take me round to your deacon’s before 
have another good sprinklin’ afore dark.” I leave.” 

The garden was fenced off from the main¢g A shrewd smile lighted up the grave features 
road by a thick line of currant-bushes. Thereof the gray-haired old clergyman, as he looked 
was but little travelling on that road, andSdown on his nephew. Parson Willetts had a 
Grace did not hear the sound of carriage-wheels ¢ reputation throughout the state for the sound- 
in the soft sand until they were close upon ness of his theological tenets, and the weight of 
her. She did not suspect, either, what a as polemical discourses; but, notwithstanding 
ture she made, in her brown gingham dress, and 5 his controversial tendency, and extreme ortho- 
the little bit of white ruffling around her neck, edoxy, & heart full of warm and living sympa- 
with the great watering-pot in her hand, as >thies throbbed beneath them, and, looking on 
she turned hastily, and confronted the car-<Shis nephew, a wind blew up softly from the 





riage. 
She recognized the elder inmate at once, as 


land of his youth. 
‘¢] intended to call there on some church 


he lifted his hat to her, for Parson Willetts was > business, before the week was out.” 


a gentleman of the old school, and a repre- 


sentative type of the old Puritan minister. He-the young man. 


was a man of dignified and venerable aspect, 
of stately presence and manners, and his head 


‘‘Just the right opportunity for me,”’ laughed 
‘¢You shall talk with the 
deacon, Uncle, and of course, there'll be 
nothing left for me, but to converso with the 


was white as the snuws of the seventy winters > daughter.” 
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‘* 1 don’t see that there will;”’ and the min- tors, when the white settlements were con- 
ister thought, though he did not say it—‘I Soi invaded by the savages; and she had 
was young nce, myself ;” and he spurred up > lived in that long terror of the war-whoop and 
the small, lazy nag, which he drove. the scalping-knife, which haunted the early 

Grace Palmer went up to the house with the? settlers of our country. 
dark eyes so bright in her memory, that theS She had seen the homes of her neighbors 
roses were still wide in her cheeks. Beforec wrapped in flames, and heard their death- 
she had reached the door-stone, however, a>shrieks filling the still, midnight air; and, 
hand was laid suddenly on her shoulder. She¢forty years before, her husband had been laid 
tarned with a little start, but no shriek, for> dead at her feet, killed ina skirmish with the 
Grace was too healthful and active to be very ( savages 
nervous. So, the deep wrinkles on her face had not 

‘‘Oh, Robert, that is just like you.” all been worn there by her years; and yet the © 

The girl looked into a bright, spirited young old woman had kept her strong, brave heart to 
face, tanned to a deep brown, the foreheadSthe end; and now, bowed with the weight of 
half hidden by a mass of crisp, dark hair. ¢ her four-score years, was waiting at the west 

‘‘ What have you been up to this afternoon?” e windawe of her life, for the voice of the God, of 
her youth. 

Mrs. Comfort Palmer found a hearty welcome 

‘‘J] can’t; there’s the supper to get.” from the whole household of her son. She was 

‘Qh, it wont take you half a minute. Come, ?soon ensconced by the warmest corner of the 
now, sis;” and he slipped his arm about herSkitchen fire-place, and, after the greetings 
were over, and the brown hood and shawl re- 
moved, Grace’s mother said to her— 

‘Go and get your new dress, and show it to 


** Come own to the gate with me, and I'll 
show you.” 


waist, and hurried her half-reluctant to the gate. 
‘*Haven’t I had good-luck this afternoon?” 
pointing to a peck of chestnuts, which piled up 
a basket at the gate. grandma, Grace.” 
‘Oh, yes! Why, Robert, have you got theses The old woman put on her iron-bowed spec- 
since school?” slipping her hand among the? tacles, and peered with her dim eyes at the 


great, brown nuts. calico which her grand-daughter placed on her 
‘*Every one. They’re thick as berries this lap. 

year, and the frost we had night before last,$ ‘‘It’s handsome as a picter, Grace. You 

has tumbled them out of their burs.” must lay it by for your weddin’ dress. I 
‘‘We'll boil them this very night—Why, § wouldn’t think of wearin’ it afore that time.” 

grandma, how in the world!” ‘‘Goodness, grandma!”’ exclaimed the girl, 


This sudden ejaculation was occasioned by) with a little flush, and a toss of her bright 
the appearance of a very old woman, leaning < head—‘'I should n’t think of being married in 
on a staff, and wearing a linsey-woolsey gown, ) anything less than silk.” 
who suddenly appeared on the lane close at, ‘Ah, dear me!” sighed the old woman, 
their right hand.” ‘‘the vanity of these times is enough to make 

‘“*How do you do, children, she panted, as \ one tremble. When I was a gal, a caliker 
she slowly drew up to them. No wonder you? gown was thought good enough to be married 
look struck on seein’ me; but the truth is, ae and gals was proud enough to go in linsey- 
thought this Injin Summer would be the last 2 woolsey to a singin’ school or a huskin’; but 
chance that I should have to put my face in- Snow, nothin’ short o’ foreign goods will do; 
side your door this year; for, you may depend, (and, as for standin’ up to be married in the 
there’s cold and storm enough, lies just beyond ) gown their own hands had spun, as the best 
the pleasant weather.”’ on ’em was proud to, in my day, you don’t 

‘‘ Well, grandma, we're all real glad to see» hear on’t. This world’s got to a dreadful 
you. Come right up to the house,” adapting, pass! I sometimes think the end’s nigher 
her light, swift steps, to the slow, hobbling > than we know on!” and the old woman shook 
ones of the old woman. Sher head and looked solemn and significant 

Mrs. Comfort Palmer was the deacon’s mo- into the golden coils of flame which were dart- 
ther, and her life had toiled past its eightieth ing about the fore-stick. 
year, and the long perspective of its memory? ‘Oh, well, mother,” interposed Deacon 
swept through many of the great tragediess Palmer, with his shrewd common sense, as ho 
which fill the early history of the Colonies. uae with Benjamin perched on his knee, hia 

She had passed a score of years on the fron-‘ black, saucy eyes curiously inspecting his 
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grandmother, ‘‘you know matters have changed ? neers, and gave them somewhat the feeling of 
a great deal since you was a young woman, sjourners in a strange land,” had passed 
and some for the better, that’s sartin. ItSaway before the opening of the Revolution. 
is n’t best to conclude the world’s grown any 3 The affections of our fathers had taken deep 
worse cause it’s got older. Some things grow 2 and mighty root in the land of their homes. 

better by keepin’, jest like yourself.” 6 Here was gathered all which they loved on 

A smile smoothed some of the wrinkles in<earth—here were the homes they had reared, 
the withered face, for this delicate compliment 2 and the altars where they worshiped God ac- 
of her son’s went very far towards reconciling > cording to their free consciences. Here, on 
the old woman to the present order of affairs. 4 manya green hill-side, were the graves watered 

‘Grandma, you wasn’t ever a young na td their tears, and under which slept the dear 
_ man, was you °?” exclaimed Benjamin, slipping > forms they had laid there in the hope of a resur- 
off his father’s knee at this juncture, and run-§ rection unto life immortal. Oh, was it strange 
ning over to his grandmother, and staring her<that our fathers and our mothers loved their 
in the face. country with a love which was mightier than 

‘‘Yes, you little spiled child, I was once,” S life ? Had not her deserts rejoiced at their 
answered the old woman, placing her withered$ coming, and her wildernesses blossomed as 
hand fondly on the bright young head. the rose before their tuil? Was it strange 

‘“‘Come, all hands;’’ supper’s ready! ex-S they answered with one heart at her summons, 
claimed Mrs. Palmer, as she placed a smoking and for her sake ‘‘slaked the grass of Lexing- 
Johnny-cake where it was flanked with cold © ton, and reddencd the snows of Valley Forge 
ham, and tempting crullers, and honey, oe their blood.” 
delicious rye bread, and fresh butter; and, a¢ A prayerful and a God-fearing people, beyond 
moment later, the shining gray hairs, and any which the world had ever seen—in many re- 
the shining golden ones, were alike bowed, as/ spects, the best and the noblest men and women 
Deacon Palmer thanked God for the night‘the sun had ever shone on, they went through 
which had gathered them all in peace nnd< that long and fiery path of the seven years’ war 
gladness around the board He had spread for? with a cournge that never faltered, and a faith 
them once more. Sin the final triumph of their cause, which lifted 

== ‘them into a sublime heroism of endurance and 
CHAPTER II. c galt sacrifice. 

And, in that autumn of seventeen hundred 2 And that last bloodless autumn walked smi}- 
and seventy-four, how many families, like that ¢ ing over the land, dropping its goodly harvests 
of Deacon Palmer, sat in peace under their<in every granary, shaking its golden fruits on 
own vine and fig tree, in the fair young land ¢ the green lap of the rejoicing earth, as a decade 
of America! of autumns had done before. 

My pen loves to dwell upon that time, before2 One loves to think of them all—of those 
God's hand opened before them the awful?pleasant ten years, with the hum of the 
tragedies of the Revolution—before those fair $ epinning-wheels in all the peaceful homes, 
fields and pleasant homes were darkened by‘and the click of the sweep in all the green 
the blast of war, which, with the birds of the< fields—of the huskings, and the quiltings, the 
next spring, swept through all the land. dances and the sleighings, and, best of all, the 

For twelvo years, since the close of the Pon- 2 prayer meetings and the Sabbath days. 
tiac war, with all its horrors, there had been We seem to see the old firesides, and the glow 
peace throughout the Colonies. Those twelve‘ of the hickory flames fill the low rooms with 
years had been a blessed season of peace and 2a crimson light, richer and more picturesque 
growth and development to the young land,~than the tropics, where, in the long winter 
which was so soon to take her proud place amid‘ evenings, they knit stockings, and cracked 
the nationsoftheearth. Our fathers had planted < nuts, and drank cider, and told their children 
and sown, and gathered in their goodly har- ‘those fearful tales of the savage wars on the 
vests, and our mothers had spun their linen to<frontiers, which filled every home with a 
sweet psalm tunes. Stately grew their sons, < shudder. 
and fair their daughters, about them, in the~ . They saw it all—the awful war-whoop burst- 
beautiful land of their adoption. The tender-‘ing suddenly on the stillness of the midnight, 
ness for the “mother country,” the yearning < the rush of the painted savages, the glare of 
for the hawthorn hedges, and the morning: the flames, as they crackled along the little 
lark songs, which distinguished the early pio-¢ settlements; and the mother woke from sleep, 
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and clasped her frightened babe with a last than most of the ‘‘ best rooms’’ of farm-houses 
cry, to her heart, and the father seized his>at that period. For instance, there was a car- 
musket; but, the next moment the door was¢pet on the floor, in red and yellow stripes, 
burst open, there was a wild flash of the paca leat Mrs. Palmer had woven herself; there 
hawk, and —— was an old stuffed mahogany lounge, which 

The next morning’s sun looked down, and ~had been sent to Mrs. Palmer’s mother by her 
where last it had shone upon pleasant littleSsister in England, and the sides and back were 
dwellings in the midst of waving corn-fields, ¢studded thick with bright brass nails; there 
there was a heap of blackened rafters, and the = >was also a small mahogany bookcase, with 
strong man, and the mother, with her sweet < glass doors, and inside of this a considerable 
lullaby, and the smiling little child, lay white Slibrary for that period. There was Sir Matthew 
and ghastly among them. ¢Hale’s Contemplations, moral and divine, in 

And they lived over all these tragedies in Dblue binding. There was Rollin’s Ancient 
the stories they told by their peaceful firesides, ¢History, in brown; and next to this, in unpre- 
and the little children grew pale as they list- ¢ tending gray covers, was the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
ened, before the Revolution. S gress, that wonderful prose poem, which was 

‘The front room's all lighted up. I wonder like some subtle alchemy transmuting the stern, 
if we've got company,” exclaimed Grace Palmer 5 practical life of our Puritan fathers into warm, 
to herself, as she turned from the lane into the<rich colors, striking out in pictures that their 
road which led past her house, a few evenings > hearts recognized the great tragedies of human 
after her birth-day. . life, its struggles, its defeats, its triumphs, and 

It had only been dark about an hour; and ?making of everyday’s toil and trials, its sorrows 
she was returning from a neighbor’s, who had “and joys, milestones along that mysterious 
just arrived from Hartford; and Grace had. journey, over which watched an innumerable 
run over after tea, to see if she had brought company of witnesses; the serene, loving gaze 
any new fashions with her; for she intended of the angels; the fiery and hateful one of evil 
to commence on her calico dress the next day. gspirits ‘‘seeking to devour.” 

The young girl hurried along the road, hers The principal furniture of the room was 
eyes fastened on the light which streamed éouipleted by two arm-chairs, cushioned with 
from the ** best room” of the farm-house, and Pane chintz patterns, and a table with a 
which was only opened for distinguished guests, 2 woolen cover, daintily embroidered with green 
and on state occasions. She went softly round; leaves, and purple clusters, by Grace’s own 
the back path to the kitchen door, intending» hands. 
to reconnoitre a little. She was met there by> Parson Willetts had always a warm greeting 





her brother. for the deacon’s pretty daughter; and after it 
‘¢ Oh, Grace, mother’s just sent me to hunt 2? was over, he introduced her, in his kind, but 
you up. Who do you think has come!” stately fashion, to his young nephew, Edward, 


‘I’m sure I don’t know. Anybody I shall? Dudley, who had just left college. 
have to see?” complacently reflecting that she Grace was a little embarrassed as the young 
had on her Scotch gingham dress, with its? gentleman led her to a chair; for he was, in 
pretty red plaid, and a black silk apron, which pall respects, far above the honest, plain young 
suited it so nicely; for Grace Palmer was only farmers of the neighborhood. But Grace 
nineteen, with thoroughly feminine tastes and? Palmer was a simple, natural, sensible girl, 
feelings. without any arts and affectations; moreover 
‘It’s Parson Willetts, and his nephew, just ener well poised mind, and industrious habits, 
from Yale College. You needn't feel flustered,” S kept her from all those morbid fancies, and 
for Grace threw off her sun-bonnet, in a startled feverish imaginary dreams and visions of an 
way, which made her brother think she needed soe isle future. Her moral and mental 
reassuring. Gnature had been enervated by few of the golden 
In a moment the rumpled hair was smoothed . 2 visions in which fashionable young ladies of 
before the kitchen mirror, and Grace went into Sthe present day indulge. 
the ‘‘beet room.’’ She had been walking2 She could not play the piano nor speak 
rapidly, and perhaps that was the reason why 5 French, but she had studied Latin for two years, 
there was an unusual bloom on her cheeks, acand could read Virgil; she had read Bollin's 
little heightened by the red plaid dress. Sand other Histories, and never left a book until 
The parlor was a large, wide room, and was 5 she mastered it. Then she had with her bright 
furnished with more pretension to gentility, Jintelligence, that natural grace of movement 
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. i . It’s no time for us 
and manner, which we cgll ‘ archi The? ies ara ke. ioe Gana ecsee 
young graduate and the deacon e meuenrer eee ae you speak the truth. We can 
at once into a brisk acer eigat " earnest? never submit to it; to see our rights as free- 
1 : a. ee es pleasant men—our rights as British subjects—our char- 
ook In Grace . : torn from 

; F tered rights, taken from us; our men 
thing to hear the laugh which leaped out a3 oa fe : ts: a 
: ar try to be tried in foreign courts ; 
her lips aca sed - ee ede cone quartered upon us—Parliament 
Edward Dudley, although he : , . th ent of our 
: in of (imposing taxes without the cons 
of a grave and studious turn, had a vein o , 6 of Vie Fes 
: : : : -2 legislatures, to get a revenue out o : 
mt mais ORS RUNS Nery SPaNSInE om i a sir, we are not a race of slaves to submit 
panion. h things!” 
Parson Willetts and Deacon Palmer had fin-9 to these gs: : f 
; ; i Vigehitte hia ai The fire of his youth glowed in the eyes o 
ashen UP a iS ia ae ee a a Willetts ahs The calm face burned 
ies a i re cas brass candle-° with indignation as he recounted the wrongs 
e candles ; ai 
: : : ; and the candle light flick 
sticks on the table. Then their talk went * ae ae eel fa his snowy hair. 
Be ee ne pele eid every means to reach them 
7 . ‘co We'’y ’ 
pias er gee ie alee = a gen a but it’s failed. We've refused to take their ma- 
at length it too uP 1 aoe every fireside ¢ nufactures, and distressed their trade, but Lord 
os anise re ate a ek to-? North like George Grenville afore him, seems 
and among every ee. : a ahs h, and 
gether at the corners of the streets, with 2 bent on seh ae es bill through, 
eustous, thoughitul feces, throughout the ee Bay 80 Dedood Palmer. My hopes 
that autumn. ae ae 
: Cc es now. It was 
‘‘Our Congress keeps together a pad mies See paul , pecia he dia 
coma Paks UE Per ener nays vatsok: Wallets é Virginia legislature met in the ‘old Ralcigh 
said the cescon: - illetts, settling tavern,’ and denounced the Boston port bill, 
“Yes, sir,” subjoined Parson Willetts, settling- ; devined the plan of this Congress, which 
e e ® 7 : an ’ 
himself back in the chintz cushioned chair. » hie orhetcoloulesieo cordially endorsed, 
‘‘They’ve got business on hand which can’t be“ all the other i ines @usrnand We econ oe 
: ie? -2 ‘Virginia, sir, has 
done up inaday. The liberties and the hap-- Massachusetts, as though 
piness of three millions of people depend on< her sister ee the ships of Boston rotting 
: isions; and it’s a time to be slow, and¢ the act which le ee Soe ee 
their decisions; 4 nee Cat its wharves, and the grass growing in its 
Wise when one thinks of pitt 3 leasant streets, had been a blow aimed right 
‘‘That’s a fact, Parson Willetts, oi Soha Ht an Gea vemembes 4 ot the 
Deacon Palmer, shaking his bead. bes ble old province, and give strength and pros- 
look dark enough for our country just now. cue ie ae viele 
‘Dark enough, sir; dark enough. We sass siesta said’ ‘Denson ‘Palinans toevealiy: 
ety of wrong and nj tn hgh Maneshur wl at worn ne he 
es ee ues : Sof gratitude which she owes Virginia. Our 
Cae i parson If the Lord rhe only hope and strength is in Union, and a ids 
i ’ : ; ‘ ies, i ] im 
come up to our help against the mighty. He only aps ele ees is 8 blow ai 
. , t e ve . 
noe iar ake ong tr hf 
See Rate ‘ai nm without avail. who had listened with intense feeling to every 
and Parliament, ’ : , : ] 
ivi i f the conversation, between his uncle 
They seem bent on depriving us of our rights.> word o adie veséea~ and bis 
Look, sir, at their closing the port of Boston, ¢ and the ae eae pare is arn 
and filling her harbor with ships of war, and- ees et ree veel fey tochis ced 
| s bf és a r 
Laas ie aN Ke Rie al ‘ pak Uncle Jeremiah, supposing the British 
makes my blood bile to thin lits 
; 99 ent is resolved on violating our righ 
a Seale acca le taal voir anes subj jects; suppose that her Parliament, 
Se ee Ge hith ae will treat our remonstrances with 
erto, 
ie sd = pranrestle eg me pee le deprive us of all our liberties, con- 
Be yr etre mean, SOECRO: Beas > tinue on its course of high-handed injustice; 
m ne ‘Let him speak out, Mrs. Palmer,” inter- - bent on crushing us, till, as Lord North says, 
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‘America is prostrate at her feet!’ What in 
this case are the British Colonies to do?” 


‘“‘England will encounter a resistance she 
little expects from her colonies, if the time 


The old clergyman rose up from his chair. 2? comes when she pours her huge, well discip- 
His tall, thin figure seemed to expand beyond‘ lined armies down on us,” said Parson Wil- 
its usual altitude in the low parlor; a great< letts, as he resumed bis seat. 


light flashed out from the thin, fine old face, 
and the candle-light flamed among his gray 
hairs. His hearers gazed on him in breathless 
silence. 

‘Then, there is but one last thing to be 
done,”’ said the solemn voice of Parson Willetts. 
‘Let every man in the British Colonies take 
his musket on his shoulder and go out and 
fight for his home, for his rights, for bis chil- 
dren, for all that a man holds dearer to him 
than his life—let him fight until there is not a 


‘‘Yes; but her armies will meet a foe that’s 
used to warfare,” interposed the deacon. ‘‘ We 
could have managed that old Indian war on 
the frontier better without ’em, than we did 
with ’em. Look at that army of Braddock’s, 
and what became of it. Cut up, sir, cut up; 
and put to rout by an ambuscade of savages; 
when if the general had taken the advice of his 
young aid-de-camp, George Washington, they’d 
have taken Fort Du Quesne afore the sun went 
down, and likely enough without strikin’ a 


man left in all the colonies of British America to single blow.” 


witness her shame and degradation; fight untilS 


all our wives are left widows, and our children 


‘‘Certainly they would,”’ added the clergy- 
man. ‘That Indian war taught us one good 


fatherless. The fair vine which our fathers 2 lesson—that whatever British troops might do 
planted, and under whose blessed shadows weSon their own soil, they weren’t invincible on 
have eaten our bread, and worshiped our God<ours. They’re not used to fighting in a new 
in peace, shall have its roots watered with our¢ country, and there are plenty of noble fellows 
best blood, before we will see it fall; and may ‘lying in their graves to-day, who’d have been 
the God of battles—the God whose right arm‘above ground this hour, if they’d only have 


their old military forma and systems, and 
those are not the things for a new country like 
ours.” 


‘‘That’s true as the Gospel, parson. It was 


piled up into a mighty wall the waters of the Shad provincial officers to lead them in that 
Red Sea, and led Israel through the deep, be-campaign. The British officers are wedded to 
on our side, and give us the victory!” S 

The old man and the young, the mother and; 
the daughter, caught the spirit of patriotic 
sacrifice which glowed on the lips of the old 
minister. The candle-light shone on pale faces, Soutagroue, the way that war was carried on, 
sublimated into intense, but not demonstrative Ctwenty years ago, on the frontier. It might 
enthusiasm. < have been put an end to in half the time, if the 


Edward Dudley spoke first. ‘‘When the 
time comes we'll be ready, uncle. There isn’t 
@ man among my classmates at Yale, who 
wouldn’t buckle on his sword, or shoulder his 
musket, to-morrow, and lay down his life for hig 
country. George the Third and his Parlia- 
ment will yet find that he’s got freemen to deal 
with.” 

‘I’ve got three boys in Heaven, I humbly 
trust, and two on earth, Parson Willetts,’’ said 
Deacon Palmer; ‘and if the five stood young 
men, the staff of my old age, before me to-day, 
I’d send ’em every one, with my blessin’, to 
fight for their country.” 


‘sAnd I’d bid ’em God speed, Daniel,” said 


Mrs. Palmer; and the stocking lay in her lap, 


British commanders hadn’t been so obstinate, 
and held the provincials in such contempt.” 

Just then, the ancient clock in the kitchen 
struck nine. It at once put an end to the con- 
versation, which had been carried on for the 
last hour and a half, with such earnestness by 
the deacon and his guests. 

‘* Robert,” said the farmer, ‘‘ you run down 
cellar and draw a pitcher of cider, and I'll go 
(o the orchard and get a basket of seek-no- 
further’s. They’ve done finely this year, par- 
son.” 

‘‘ It’s chilly to-night, father, and you’d better 
put on your great-coat, if you’re going down 
into the orchard, for I’m afraid you'll get an- 
other attack of rheumatis in your back,” said 


aod her faded eyes flashed through her tears. ‘Mrs. Palmer, as she paused on the way to the 
‘‘And you and I would satay at home, mo- kitchen, for a loaf of her raised cake. 


ther, and spin the clothes, and heat up the 2 
Jead, and mould it into bullets,” added GraceSexcinimed Grace, springing up. 
¢ gather apples.” 


Palmer. 


*©Oh, let me go down to the orchard, father!” 
‘‘T like to 


And this was the spirit of our fathors and ‘‘Yesa; but you can’t shake the tree,” said 


our mothers. 


S the dencon. 
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4 
‘I'll volunteer to do that part,” exclaimed? 


‘“It's a fine old tree; and could give us a 


Edward, presenting himself at Grace’s side.) good many histories and biographies, if it 


‘‘Will you allow me to accompany you, Miss< could only speak,”’ 


Palmer?” 


said the young man, stand- 
ing still a moment, and surveying the gnarled 


Of course Grace had no serious objections tos old tree, which bore its years so bravely, and 


this arrangement, and she was quite too-na- 


tural and truthful to affect any; so her mother$a white roof of blossoms. 


gave her a small wicker basket, and she 
wrapped a shawl about her head, and went out 
of the back door with Edward Dudley. 


‘‘Let me have the basket—please,’”’ and> 


Cirace resigned it into his hands. 
It was a beautiful autumn night. 


pleased glance. 


The earth 2 


covered its old brown limbs every spring with 
‘‘] like old things.” 
‘So do I,’”’ responded Grace, with a bright, 
‘¢ Somehow I have an especial 
veneration and affection for this tree; and 
every spring I watch with peculiar interest for 
the first dark ruffling of leaves on these brown 
old branches; and they always seem like a 


lay in a-silver lake of moonlight, that. softened § new written poem to me; or, at least, to write 


and idealized every object; the trees wore the 
red and yellow rufflings of the late autumn, and 
even the old brown barn, past which the road 
to the orchard lay, looked pleasant and pic- 
turesque in the sheet of moonlight. 

‘We shall have to let down the bars,’ said 
Grace, as they reached a corn field, beyond 
which lay the orchard. 

‘‘Oh, no. I can assist you over; the bars 
are not high.” 

Grace looked rueful enough at the idea of 
exhibiting her agility before a young gentle- 
man who had graduated at Yale College, and 


was the minister's nephew; but the next mo-~ merely a graceful compliment; 
ment she was seized lightly about the waist, 5 


the poetry to the old tree which is in my heart, 
but which I can’t write.” 

‘‘What a sweet, quaint fancy !” thought the 
young man; but he did not speak it, he only 
said, ‘‘don’t you write poetry, Miss Palmer ?”’ 

‘sT—oh, no,” answered Grace, with a look 
of surprise. ‘‘I never wrote a line of poetry 
in my life, except,’’—correcting herself, for 
she was rigidly truthful—“ when I wns a little 
girl, and wrote compositions at school.” 

‘¢ You speak it then, without writing it.” 

Grace did not do Edward Dudley exactly 
¢ Justice, when she thought that this remark was 
for the young 
man had only expressed his sincere convic- 


and before she had time to remonstrate, she¢ tion in his speech. She bent down and searched 
was gently deposited on the other ‘side of the) among the shadows knotted with movalight; 
bara, and her companion vaulted lightly over, $ but she and her companion did not find more 


and was by her side. 


than half a dozen apples on the ground; 


the 


‘Well, Mr. Dudley, I wouldn’t have believed 2 red fruit gleaming like great carbuncle goblets 


any mortal could have done that so quick,” : 
exclaimed Grace, only half recovered from her< 
¢ this afternoon ; 


surprise. 


in the grags. 
‘‘ Robert has had some school-friends here 
that explains why there are 50 


‘‘Wouldn’t you, Miss Palmer,” laughed the: few apples on the ground. We shall have to 


gentleman. ‘Oh, I can give you stronger < 


proofs of my agility than that;’ and from this 2 


2 ghake the tree, Mr. Dudley.” 


He took hold of the trunk. ‘ You must get 


time their talk went on in a half grave, half > out of the range of the apples, Miss Palmer.”’ 


playful fashion, until they reached the orchard, < é 


bf 9 


where ‘‘ greenin’s, 
‘‘russets,” lay thick in the brown grass. 


and ‘‘sheep-noses,” and <come tumbling down,” 
under the outside limbs. 


‘““Oh, I'm not afraid. I like to see them 


said the girl, standiug 


The orchard was on a slight elevation, ands The next moment the great branches of the 


the Sound lay in the distance before them, like 


old tree shook toand fro. A shower of the ripe 


a great shining sea, with the white sails of the > fruit flashed like red blossoms through the 


sloops and schooners blossoming out of the 
mists in the distance. They stood still a mo-<¢ 


‘air, and tumbled heavily on the grass. 


In the midst of it, Edward Dudley heard a 


ment, looking at it in admiration which found ¢ cry from Grace, and she dropped on her knees, 


no voice nor words; and then Grace led the: 


way to the old tree in the centre of thé orchard. g 
‘The birds have built their nests in itss 


branehes more springs than my father can re- 
member,’ said the bright, sweet voice, sound- 
ing doubly so in the stillness and moonlight. 
‘‘They are the best apples in the orchard.” 


with her hand to her head. She had pnaid a 
dear price for her westhetic enjoyment of the 
apples; one of the largest had struck her on 
the side of her head. 

Edward Dudley was by her side in a mo- 
ment. ‘Are you hurt?” he asked, with much 


> concern. 
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Oh, dear! it eeems as though that apple 5 the basket, in which her companion rendered 
must have broken my head open!” with hers assiduous service, after stopping to inquire— 
hand pressed hard against it, to stifle tho> «+ How is your head now?” 
psin. : ‘‘ Better, thank you; the pain is nearly gone.” 

“It is too bad; I ought not to have allowed? They returned to the house silently. Just 
you to stand there. CanI do nothing to relieve? when they reached the kitchen door, the 
you!” young man turned suddenly to the girl. 

‘Nothing, thank you. It’s all my fault;¢ ‘You will forgive me?” he said, ‘‘I did not 
the pain will be gone in a moment ;” and she > mean to be rude to you.” 
tried to smile, as she lifted up her face to ‘‘T ought not to, Mr. Dudley,” said Grace; 
him. and Edward Dudley seemed not only satisfied 

It leoked very sweet and child-like, there in? with this ungracious forgiveness, but looked as 
the moonlight, under the apple-tree; and theSthough he was half tempted to repeat his 
tears, which the pain had forced there, shone offence. 
bright in the blae eyes of Grace Palmer. ‘‘I think you must have found it hard work 

The beauty and the tears atirred the heat shake that tree, Mr. Dudley,” said the 
of the minister’s nephew, as it had never been? deacon, with some solicitude, when his daugh- 
stirred before. It was very rade in him, >ter and her guest entered the parlor. 
and I can only offer in his defence a pleas ‘It’s quite a walk down to the orchard, 
which by no means excuses him, that he didc father,” said Grace, and the huc of her cheeks 
net exactly know what he was about; but he> rivalled the red of the apples. 
bent down, and kissed, with tender reverence, ° ‘(Have you ever been in New London 
the rose in the cheek of Grace Palmer. C before, Mr. Dudley?” asked the deacon, as he 

She was on her feet in an instant, all sense‘, poured a glass of sweet cider for his guest. 
of pain lost in the mingled surprise, confusion,¢ <‘‘Never, sir; but I have promised Unole 
and indignation which took possession of her. > Jeremiah this visit ever since I was a little 
The latter soon got the mastery. boy.” 

‘Mr. Dudley,” said the deacon’s daughter, ¢ ‘‘Going to stay a little while, then ?” with 
with the dignity of an insulted princess, ‘“‘how:that kindly sort of curiosity, which generous 
dared you do ‘so? I am not aecustomed to< natures are apt to feel for those with whom they 
have gentlemen treat me in that manner.” are drought in contact. 

‘Tm sorry,” faltered the young man, ound ‘*My stay is somewhat indefinite. I am 
aghast at his boldness—‘‘I didn’t intend to,> engaged on a matter of some surveying, which 
Miss Palmer, but,” and here there came a2 will keep me in this part of the state for 
twinkle in the brown eyes, ‘‘a girl bas noS awhile.” 
business to look so pretty that a fellow can’t? The conversation was here interrupted by 
help kissing her, and then be very hard on> Mrs, Palmer, who presented a tempting loaf of 


him for it.” ‘‘rnised cake” to her guests, with many 
The indignation in Grace's face abated ; apologies that it was not fit to offer, owing to 
slightly. her not having had ‘good luck” with the 
I would not have believed that you, a min-< yeast that week. The young man, however, 


ister’s nephew, would have done so rude a? did full justice to the ample slice which filled 
thing,” she said, in a tone of solemn admoni-¢ his plate. 
tion whizh would have suited her grandmother. The cider, the cake, and the apples, received 
‘<I didn’t know but minister's nephews had‘ from the guests the amount of praise which 
as good a right to kiss pretty girls as other? they well merited, and then the household 
kinds of nephews, if you put it on that) kmelt down, and the minister commended its 
ground.”’ inmates to the Love and Care which kept their 
Grace eaught the glance of covert amuse-: brooding watch over it by night and by day. 
ment which accompanied this remark. She> And then, witha heart kindling into fervid 
tried to preserve her dignity, but the dimples¢ eloquence, he prayed for his country—that 
about her lips betrayed her, and, quite amazod ¢ God would work out for her a speedy and sure 
at her own indiscretion, she heard her laugh 5 deliverance—that the oppressor in high places 
jeining in with Edward Dudley's, and fillings should not prevail against her—that He would 
the still night with a peal of mirth. rin up to her help against the mighty, and 
«« They'll wonder what has become of us,”Sthat the land which had been consecrated as 
she said, setting herself diligently about filling? no other land had ever been, to His service— 
VoL. x1x.—4 ” 
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whose first altare had been reared in His ° been engrossed in a picture of Daniel in the 
name, might rise to glory and honor amid the> lions’ den, which his grandmother had brought 
rations—that wisdom might be given to her< him. 

rulers, to lay broad the foundations of hero ‘I don’t know, Benny, unless it’s because 
government, in justice and nigh eonaness— Att: that I’ve set my heart on finishing my new 
that concord, sweet and eternal, might reign - > dress to-day. Stand out of sister’s light, 
through all her Colonies—that the pulse of‘, there’s a good boy.” 

each should beat to one heart of common: “I know what'll make it come; grandma 
brotherhood ; and that the men and women of>told me. Sing the song about the butter- 
these Colonies should be true to their God ands cake!’ 

their country ; and if they were called, for her> Grace smiled indulgently on the little rogue. 
sake, to pass through fiery trials, that they ‘who always had eyes and ears for everything 
might rise to sublime heights of self-sacrifice > which was going on, and she struck up @ sim- 
und devotion, giving up life, and all things‘ ple air, to the incantation with which our 
dearer than life, for her honor—and that they, foremothers used often, when little girls, to 
might bequeath to their children a land free > beguile the ‘‘ butter into coming.” 


und honored—a land of whom it should be “Come, butter, come! 


vaid, ‘‘Happy is that people whose God is Elijah’s at the gate, 
the Lord !” Waiting for the butter-cake— 
And who shall dare to question that prayers Come, bater-caker 


like these did not bring their a Benjamin stood still for awhile, enjoying 
the triumph of the Revolution, and the inherit-¢the song and the motion. At last, however, 
ance which our fathers bequeathed us, was not® he ran off ; and, although Grace had no faith in 
the blessed answxek of a God who giveth not‘ the incantatory powers of the rhyme over the 
by measure unto those who seek Him? cream, she was very glad to find, on her next 

The guests were all gone, the lights wereS inspection of it, that it had congealed. 
extinguished in the parlor, and Grace had iets At that moment, she caught Benjamin's 
placed the pile of soiled dishes on the eae voice, exclaiming in loud, earnest tones— 
table, when her brother sidled up to her with< ‘‘Come this way—lI’ll show you where she 
‘a roguish laugh in his eyes. ” And, looking up, she saw Mr. Dudley 

‘‘Grace,” he whispered, ‘‘ didn’t your long- sanding in the low kitchen doorway, piloted 
est apple-skin twist into a ‘ D’ to-night ?” there with marked satisfaction by Benjamin. 

‘¢ Nonsense, Robert;” with a toss of thes Poor Grace! there was no help for it now. 
head, which had a restless, wavering habit, a thought of her homespun dress, her bare 


VSN 


like that of lilies, on slender stems, in deepSarms and unbraided hair, and tried to stam- 
currents of water. ‘Always talking about2mer out an apology, as she rose up, with the 
things that you don’t understand. Take thisSroses glowing wide in her cheeks. 


light, and go straight to bed.” ‘<1 beg your pardon for coming at this early 
‘Yes, my son; it’s very late. Go to bed—>hour, in this informal manner,” said Edward 
go to bed,” added his father. Dudley, ‘“‘but I am going down the coast 


— to-day, and shall be back to-morrow night; so 

‘‘ Seems to me this butter never ectll come 3 stopped to inquire whether, in default of 
exclaimed Grace Palmer, as she lifted the better company, you will permit me to accom- 
churn-cover for the sixth time, and saw the pany you to singing school at the brown 
lumps of concreted cream floating in a sea of? schoolhouse to-morrow night. I believe they 
yellow liquid; and once more she lifted bie propose to go to old Mill Tavern afterwards. 
churn-handle, and swept the dasher up and> ‘Thank you, Mr. Dadiley. I shall be happy 
down. to go. Will you walk in?” 

It was still early in the October morning;; Grace managed to accomplish this speech 
her fair ckeeks were flushed with the rapid? with tolerable composure. 
exercise, and the small, round arms, were bareS ‘No, thank you; I neglected to secure my, 
above the elhows. She looked like a picture, 2 horse at the gate, and he may be in a migra- 
whose unstudied grace an artist would. haveStory frame of mind. If I could accept your 
rejoiced in, as she sat on the low stool, work-?invitation, however, I should plead hard for 
ing the churn. permission to relieve you at that churn; for 

‘‘Why wont it come, Grace?” asked Ben-> 1'm o veteran at the business, as I churned 
jamin, coming out of the corner, where he had» butter for my mother when my head was no 


CHRISTMAS. 
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higher than this one;” stroking Benjamin’s ‘every house is a human being, alive with ten- 


crisp curls. 
«Good morning, Miss Palmer.” 
‘Good morning, Mr. Dudley.” 


derness, and the sweet gladnesses that then, 
more than at any othcr time, make ‘no place 
like home ;” and when every home is as blest 


“Oh, Benny, I never had such a mind to with ‘religious light” as a cathedral; when 


give you a good spanking in all my life ;” 


every window is a radiant prophecy to passing 


exclaimed Grace, as she turned back into the eyes of love, and the warm household of content 


kitchen, and looked down ruefully at her dress. 5 within ; 
‘* Why, what has the child done now ?” ex- 


claimed Mrs. Palmer, entering from the garden, 
where she had just spread some peppers to dry. 


‘Mr. Dudley has just gone from hege, you 
see. He called to invite me to the singing 


school to-morrow night, and don’t you think, 


when every child clasps the knees 
of a mother, and all men and women tuke 
leave from years and care, to welcome the 
children that were themselves lost ‘‘in the 
wood” of the Past, having found them in their 
dreaming bosoms again. 

Christ, whose birth-day the world keeps 


Benjamin brought him round to the kitchencsacred with its sweetest rites, took some 


door, and displayed me in this plight!” 


anonymous children upon his knees, and 


‘‘Wall, he asked me where you was,” dimly \ kissed them, with his blessing, and spoke the 
comprehending his mistake, and very little re- 2 words that are the Christmas text of all most 


gretting it. 


Christian sermons—‘‘ Except ye be as one of 


‘“‘You knew better, you naughty boy,’ ¢these, ye cannot enter the kingdom of Hea- 


shaking her hand threateningly at him, where- > ven.” 


upon he disappeared at the back door, and 
was soon engaged in chasing the chickens. 

‘Never mind, Grace—never mind,’ said 
her mother, consolingly—‘‘no young man’s 
going to thick less of a girl, if he is a scholar, 
because he finds her up bright and early in 
the morning, and smart at work. I've heard 
your Grandmother Warren say that often, in 
my day.” 

With which consoling reflection Grace was 


We have wondered with what sweet 
surprise, and yet strange confidence, those 
nameless children looked up into the gentle 
face that has conquered the world with pa- 
tience and tenderness. We wonder, too, whose 
little eyes they were, and whether they did not 
remember those divine knees through all their 
dreams afterwards—as you, little Maggie, and 
Bessie, and Willie, and Charlie—children whom 
we are going to beg leave to introduce into 
Fairy land, this Christmas morning—must 


obliged to betake herself once more to her 
churn. 


have done. ‘‘Suffer the little children to 
come unto Me, and forbid them not,’’ He said, 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] when, it may be, some careful mother, fearful 
; of offending the gentle man, saw how her little 
Christmas. faces gathered, like blossoms of the world, 
, around the heart that smiled them into its 
The following is from the pen of George D. confidence and sun-warm love, And therefore 
Prentice :— the children remember Christ’s birth-day, and 
The Christmas tree rises out of the snow. keep its thoughts blossoming, all the years 
The wonderful blossoms that flush the boughs around, in the older bosoms that throb on- 
of memory forever, and whose fragrance comes 2 ward into the dust of time, and might, as they 
into the heart ‘‘ far down the solemn haunt ofs fear, forget it. And so young and old have 
years,” are born of December. But they have? their hearts beating to glad music into the 
their sunshine from the diviner tropics. And,S dark December—over the magic threshold of | 
better than any roses are the tender flowers? Christmas Eve—into the Holy Morning. 
of the world-home festival ; there may be ice in On that Holy Morning, long ago—that morn- 
Jane, but there is no frost in the heart ofcing after the shepherds heard the burst of 
Christmas. eral voices in the air—*‘ Glory to God in the 
Christmas is the world’s best and sweetestShighest, and pence on earth to gentle men,” 
holiday—when all nations and all religions¢came the wise men of the East, with gifts of 
feel the great, warm touch of nature, and are‘ frankincense and myrrh, to “the rude man- 
akin; when every heart has a sweet right to(ger,” where lay the young Christ, with the 
be joyous jin its dearest way; when every ;dew on His lips that was to bless the Earth; 
church is decorated with green thoughts, fresh (now the wise ‘“‘men of the world,” with gifts 
and revivifying, in the boughs of cvergreen 2of love, and beauty, and gladness, come to the 
that wreathe the pulpit and the altar; when ‘young hearts (fresh with the heaven of child- 
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hood) where the child Christ lies in the> 


infancy of their own life—in the fairy remains ¢ TAhat Came Afterwards. 


of their belief. Oh, not in vain are the gifts? 4 Sequel to “NOTHING BUT MONEY.” 


placed in the hand—nay, banded into thes BY T. 8, ARTHUR. 
heart—of a child. And frankincense and CHAPTER I. 


myrrh are with them all, to embalm them in> It was an evening in winter. A man, just 
the memory. The value of a gift is only to bes above the medium height, with a pale, deli- 
placed by the love and the loving heart pape head cut, intellectual face, sat by an office 
receives it, and the homeliest Christmas gift is‘ table, above which depended a shaded gas- 
a diamond’s setting, if it makes glad the hour ? light. He was leaning over a book, now ex- 
of a child—how much more precious it be-5 amining a page intently, and now turning the 
comes if it gives a memory to a year—how? leaves with rapid fingers—not so much reading, 
priceless it seems, if it as searching for some fact, formula, or itlus- 
“Upon the stretched forefinger of all time tration. His face, we said, was pale; but the 
Sparkles forever” © paleness was not of ill health, nor in conse- 
through a life! quence of prolonged physical exhaustion; for 
May your heart be a Christmas tree, lighted the skin had a clear, healthy look, and the 
and filled with all the fairy dreams and loving strong brown eyes, that glanced up, now and 
beliefs of childhood, and on the lower boughsc then, in pauses of reflection, were full of fire. 
may you see your children’s faces. If theS The face, as we said, was delicately cut; the 
snow has been ‘busily heaping garden andc forehead high and broad; the eyebrows thin, 
highway” of your life, ‘‘with a silence deep> but darkly defined; the lashes well fringed 
and white,” may you see the Christmas treeS and with a graceful curve upwards; the nose 
blossom out of the snow of the years. The? long, rather prominent, but straight, with wide, 
‘diamond shroud of the buried earth hidesS almost transparent nostrils; full lips, and 
many 8 heart under its folds that was warm and? slightly receding chin. 
bright with Christmas welcome last December: There was not a hard or harsh line in his 
¢ 
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but, over the snow, is the angel of the grave. cface. The artist-soul, which had been at work 
The Christ-child lies nestled warm in every» upon it for many years—the snow-flecked hair 
bosom this morning. Bring him the heart’s? said many years—drew, it was plain, her in- 
sweetest gifts—loving beliefs, happy songs, spiration and ideals of beauty, from heavenly 
gentle feelings, merry eyes, lips with kisses—‘ spheres. Truth, purity, self-discipline, high 
he will smile up into your hearts, and love you, 2 thoughts and noble purposes, with love of the 
Ah, you are old—but except ye become as‘ neighbor, had all guided the artist-soul, o8 it 
children, ye cannot enter into the heart ss wrought upon the material investure, and cut 
Christ mas. vit into a representation of its own interior life. 
————_—_—_—_+2e2_____- ¢So the soul is ever at work upon the face, 

THE TWO OLD WOMEN. giving to it the form of its quality. If you 

have skilled eyes, you may read the men you 


2 renee Oring cross Saauecend gays nee by the lines of their countenances. 


Together talked at close of day. 


One eaid, with brow of wrinkled care, 

“ Life’s cup, at firet, was sweet and fair; 
On our young lips, with laughter gay, 
Its cream of brimming nectar lay ; 

But vapid then it grew, and stale, 

And tiresome as a twice-teld tale; 

And here, in weary age and pain, 

Its bitter dregs alone remain.” 

The other, with contented eye, 

Laid down her work, and mede reply — 
“Yes, life was bright at morning tide; 
Yet, when the foam and sparkle died, 
More rich, methought, and purer too, 
Its well-concocted essence grew. 

Even now, though lew its spirit drains, 
And little in the cup remains, 

There’s sugar at the bottom still, 

And we may tasto it if wo will.” 


¢ ; 
S He sat at an office table, the strong gas- 
light flooding his face, and giving it an almost 
supernatural beauty. There were many crece 
standing against the walls of the office, which 
was spacious, and carpeted ;—cases of books ; 
of chemical and philosophical apparatus; of 
S drugs and curious specimens in bottles; and 
of anatomical preparations. Orderly arrange- 
ent and an air of taste and comfort, were in 
everything. The man and his surroundings 
S were in harmony. 
‘*Is the Doctor in?” ; 
The door opened so quietly, that he was not 
aware of the presence of any one, until a 
}child’s voice asked the question. Glancing up, 
dhe saw a little girl, not over eight years of age, 
standing just inside of the office door, whieh 
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she still held ajar. She was poorly dressed, ° The child threw him a grateful look, anil 
but clean. Her face, which could not be called >then went out. As she did so, the Doctor bent 
a plain one, had little of that healthy glow and‘ down over his volume again, and commenced 
roundness which we see in children who have < running from page to page in a rapid, search- 
plenty of food, air and exercise. It was thecing manner. He did not observe that another 
face of a child to whom life had not been all$door had opened, nor that almost noiseless 
sunshine; for over it shadows of real things< feet were crossing the room. A hand was laid 
had passed so often, and dwelt so long, that § gently on his shoulder. Without starting, or 
cheerfulness had faded out. She had a look¢a motion of surprise, he leaned back from the 
of endurance, if not suffering. Her skin was’ table, and turning, looked up into the pleas- 
fair, and she had blue eyes, that should havecant face of a woman. In actual record her 
been dancing in light; but they were dreamy 2 years were forty-five; in appearance, she was 
and sad, and full of questionings. To her, > younger by half a score. The flowers of sum- 
life hnd come on the darker side, and its mys- mer had been tempered for her by the shadows 
tery and sorrow weighed sluggishly on hers of great rocks; or the cool recesses of arbors 
heart, The Doctor, who possessed the rare? wrought of vines that loving hands had planted. 
faculty of reading countenances as some men >The wild blasts of winter had rarely been able 
read books, saw all this at a glance. to penetrate the sheltered home in which she 

‘IT am the Doctor,”’ he replied, leaning back ¢ dwelt; and even when their chilly breath came 
from the table, and looking intently at the2in through a suddenly opening door, or neg- 
child. lected cranny, it was soon subdued by the 

‘‘Mother says, wont you come and see little{ tempering warmth within. Life had, thus far 
Theo.” The child came forward a few steps. 2on her journey, given her more of peace than 
Her eyes rested full on the Doctor’s face—not>5sadnese—more of interior satisfaction than 
boldly, but with that confidence seen in artless§ disquietude. And yet, a second glance at her 
children. still almost youthful face, revealed the fact, 

‘‘Who is your mother?” asked the Doctor. ‘that she had not passed thus far in the ways 

‘¢Her name is Mrs. Ewbank.” of life, without a share of discipline—of sorrow 

‘¢Where does she live 7” —of sickness and pain; but they had wrought 

‘‘In Green street, four doors from Frank-Stheir true intent, softening, elevating and re- 
lin.” fining—bearing back, and to the circumference 

‘© Which side ?” of her being, the inberited natural with its evils, 

‘¢On t’other side.”’ and ministering to the birth of that spiritual 


«c What’s the matter with Theo?” life, the full development of which gives the 
‘«He’s sick.” stature of an angel. 
‘sIn what way?” | “‘Lena.” As the Doctor uttered her name, 


‘I don’t know; but he cries ’most all the2gently, a smile crept around his lips, and the 
time, and he’s fallen to skin and bone, as mo-Sintenser light of his eyes, which professional 
ther says. He’s cried all day—and he’s "Stender had kindled, softened to a look of 
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hot; and wont eat anything.” | tenderness. 
‘‘In Green street, four doors from Frank- ‘““Studying a casc, I suppose,” she said, 


lin ?”" question and affirmative uniting in her voice. 
The Doctor took up a slate and commencedS ‘Yes, and a difficult one,” replied the Doc- 

writing on it with a pencil. tor, as he still leaned back, and looked at his 
‘¢ Yes, sir.” wife. She moved around, and stood more 
‘What isthe name? Mrs. Ewbank ?” nearly in front, the light falling strongly on 
‘‘ Yes, sir.” his face from the shaded lamp, while hers re- 

~ *¢Does your mother want me to come around $ mained partly in shadow. 

this evening ?” : “I should think, by this time,” was re- 
‘¢O, yes. She’s crying; and is afraid Theo? marked, ‘that you were so familiar with all 

wont live.” P forms of disease, and their treatment, that no 


It was on the Doctor's tongue to ask the?case would be found difficult.” 
child about her father; but it crossed his mind ‘Ag evil is Protean, so is disease. When 
that such a question might give pain, and so it¢ the moralist has discovered all forms of evil, 
was withheld. and noted their remedies, the physician may 
“Tl be sround this evening, tell your mo-Shope to attain for disease o like consumma- 
ther,” he answered, kindly. tion,” said the Doctor. 
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‘In that view, the healer can never be per- 
fect in his art.’ 

‘Never. Symptoms—effects—the ultimate 
signs of causes he does not see—are all that 
meet his observation. 
disease—therefore, all diseases have a spiritual 
origin. Physical evil is only the result of 
moral evil, descended tu a lower plane of life. 
As the cause is, so will the effect be; and the 
effect must give an actual sign of the cause, 
and vary as to its quality and force. You can 
see, then, how, with an almost infinite variety, 
diseases will manifest themselves, and while 
holding a type, or classification, set at naught, 
in many instances, all the physician’s pre- 
viously acquired skill, and demand of him a 
new application of remedies.” 

Something like a sigh parted the air, as the 
Dector’s wife answered— 

‘¢ And so, his work will never grow lighter.” 

‘sWhy should it, if he have strength ?” asked 
the Doctor. His countenance was as serene as 
his voice. 

‘True. Why should it, if he have strength ? 
But, dear”—her voice fell to a lower tone— 
‘¢your strength is failing, while your work de- 
mands increasing vigor.”’ 


Sin is the mother of?are right. 


reasoning harmonizes with my perception, I 
cannot fully accept your judgment. In most 
cases, your thought and my intuition reach 
to the same conclusion, and then I know we 
I doubt now; and think you will 
be wise to take the benefit of my doubts, and 
spare yourself a little.” 

The Doctor reached his hand towards the 
table, and shut the book over which he had 
been poring when his wife came in. 

‘“‘That’s right. Now come up stairs,’ she 
said, drawing upon his arm. 

‘‘Ts tea ready?” The Doctor took out his 
watch.” 

‘It will be, in ten minutes.” 

‘¢ Half past six.’ The Doctor laid his hand 
on the book he had just closed. ‘‘In ten min- 
utes, you sny? That will give time to finish 
my——” 

‘‘Indeed it will not,’ said the wife, inter- 
rupting him, and speaking with the firmness 
of one who intended to have her own way. 
Seizing the volume resolutely, she returned it 
to one of the book-cases. 

‘¢ Now, sir, my will must, for once, be law,” 
she added, with mock seriousness. 

The Doctor leaned back in his chair, and 


‘‘T am not conscious of the failure.” The? fixed his eyes on his wife, meeting her animated 


Doctor smiled into the face of his wife. 

‘¢You bear the signs,”’ she answered, ten- 
derly. 
fingers softly on his hair, ‘‘ they are gathering 
fast. Every day I can see some spot on which 
a snow-filake has alighted. And, as your head 
whitens, the summer flushes grow paler on 
your cheeks. Are deepening orbits and shrink- 
ing flesh, the signs of strength? No—no, my 
husband!” 

‘You are too quick at reading signs, Lena. 


‘‘Here,” she laid the tips of herS ment, 


countenance, as she turned from the book-case, 
with so sober a gaze, that she was, for a mo- 
half in doubt whether he were not 
offended. 

“Do you know who is up stairs?” she 
asked. 

“Who?” 

‘¢ Lena and little Ned.” 

‘No!’ The Doctor was on his feet in a 
moment, 

“Yes; they’ve been here all the after- 


The plump and the ruddy are not always the> noon.” 


most enduring. The clear eye, the healthy 


‘‘Have they? Well, that’s pleasant.” And 


skin, the compact muscle—these show the right 2 he was already on his way to the door of his 


condition, and give warrant of endurance. 
And, above all, the calm temperament, and 
Heaven-aspiring soul.” 

‘‘But a dwarf may not be equal to a giant’s 
work.”’ 


‘*No; and he would be a very foolish dwarf 


to attempt so impossible a thing. But, a 


office. In the door, he turned, and saw his 
wife standing near the table. She had not 
moved. 


‘¢Come,”’ he gaid. 

‘Qh, it’s of no consequenee about me,” was 
answered, in a voice simulating so well a hurt 
spirit, that the Doctor was for the moment de- 


dwarf, working bravely up to his strength, )ceived. Going back, he drew ait arm around 
may do a great deal more than a self-indulgent‘ his wife. 


giant, and be none the weaker.” 

‘‘You generally beat me in argument,” said 
the Doctor’s wife, smiling. ‘But, convinced 
against my will, I hold the same opinion still. 
I feel that you are taxing yourself too se- 
verely—and I see it, also; and unless your 


‘¢She is yours as well as mine, dear.” 

‘*All very well to say that. But, I under- 
stand. You couldn’t give me ten minutes. 
Oh, no! But at Lena’s name, you start away 
like an impatient lover.” 

‘‘ Jealous of your own child! What a riddle 
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is woman!” said the Doctor, standing full? ‘There would still be a vacant place,” said 

before his wife, and looking away down into” Lena. — 

her large, black eyes, that were always so full: ‘* Whose ?” 

of light that few could gase into them steadily.5 ‘‘Edward’s.” 

A kiss reconciled all. A husband's kiss—the “ ‘‘True.”” And yet the mother’s heart did 

heart of a loving wife never gets too old for ?not come rounding into fulness in her tones.” 

that sign, but leaps to it, always responsive,S ‘‘ He loves you just es dearly as if he were 

and with a thrill of pleasure. With his arm: your own son, mother.” 

still around her waist, the Doctor and his wife 5 “And I love him very much. He could 

went from the office to one of the drawing-< scarcely be dearer, if ho were my own flesh 

rooms above. and blood. Yes, it would take him, also, to 
‘‘Lena!"” How tenderly the name was¢ make our circle complete.” 

spoken! How warmly the small, fair hand> ‘“‘He seems to be making his way very 

was clasped! How lovingly manhood’s lips rapidly into the confidence of some of our best 

rested on lips that were given to their pressure ¢ people,” said the Doctor. 

with the pure abandonment of a daughter’ 8 ‘‘Yes. Almost every week, he is called toa 

heart. Then little three-year-old Ned was in¢new family,” said Lena, with pride and plea- 

grandpe’s arms, and clinging around his»sure in her voice. ‘If it goes on as it has 

neck. 5 begun, he will speedily acquire a large 
‘‘ How is Edward?” The tone in which this ~ practice.” 

question was asked, made very plain the factS “I hear him well spoken of in influential 

that Edward, Lena’s husband, stood in high 2circles,” remarked Doctor Hofland. ‘As it 

regard with the Doctor. now stands, he is on the right road toa high 
‘“Very well.” The daughter’ s love and the« place in his profession.” 

wife's love, blended sweetly in the rich young S “He was called in to Mr. Larobe’s last 

face, dark as her mother’s, and as full of< week,” said Lena. 


8 
affiuent life. 2 ‘Ah! Mr. Larobe’s! Who’s sick there 2?” 
‘«« He will come to tea ?” , ‘*Mrs. Larobe’s oldest son.” 
“¢ No.” ¢ ** Leon Guy ?” 


SA 


«« Why not ?” ‘* Yes.” 
‘‘ For the same reason that we cannot, once? ‘‘ What ails him ?%”’ 
in an age, get you to tea.” ‘Some nervous disease. He’s lost the use 
‘* Crowded with professional duties ?”’ : of both legs. Edward says that he’s a most. 
‘Yes; that’s the only reason. He has a Spitiable object—emaciated, and with a counte- 
consultation at six. I’ve said a hundred times, nance so exhausted by euffering, that the 
when I saw how you were robbed of ee of him leaves an impression of sadness. 
hours, that I’d never marry a doctor. But, itSHis mother has taken him to the sea shore, to 
was my fate. You would have office pendents)"" medicinal springs, and once to France, for 
«sNot a very hard fate, I imagine,’”’ said her “consultation with physicians in Paris. But, 
father, smiling. eall to no good purpose.’ 
‘¢T will be as brave and enduring as possible, 5 ‘¢How long has he been suffering in this 
knowing that it might be worse,” answered ¢ way?” asked the Doctor. 
the daughter, with feigned seriousness. ? ‘¢Fora number of years. Up to his tenth 
As they talked, the tea-bell rang. Assembled 3 Cyear, he was 8 healthy boy. Then, from cold, 
at the table, five persons made up the circle. ae some shock, I don’t remember which, the 
Doctor Hofland and his wife; Lena, their oldest balance of health was destroyed: and he has 
daughter, with her boy in a high-chair, next < been growing worse ever since.’ 
to his grandfather, and Annie, the youngest ‘¢He must be a young man, now ?” 
daughter, just blossoming into the fall spring-¢ ‘‘ Past sixteen, I think.” 
time of luxuriant eighteen. Their only son, > The Doctor’s eyes fell from his daughter's 
Frank, holding*the rank of a lieutenant in the<face, and his countenance grew serious. 
navy, was on board of a national vessel, in the? “We cannot pity the mother,” he said, 
Indian seas. thoughtfully, ‘‘however we may feel fer the 
‘Tf Frank were only here!” The mother’s child. If there is such a thing as retribution, 
thought, as she gazed around the table, went it must fall upon her head.” 
off to the absent one. ‘Then,’ she added, ; : “It ig falling, I think,” remarked Mrs. 
‘‘ our circle would be complete.” 5 5 Hofland, ‘‘and with crushing weight—hurting. 
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her in the most vulnerable places. Some $ was tripple armed and defended only on one 
once told me recently, that her daughter,‘ side, and vulnerable at almost every other 
Blanche Guy, was simple. This, in all proba-¢ point ; but, Justin Larobe is of another claga. 
bility, accounts for the fact that she is neversGuy sought wealth through the avenues of 
seen on the street, and but seldom in the car-< trade—bhonest trade in the main; but, Larobe 
riage, with her mother.” te more of the spirit of a freebooter. Under 

‘¢ Simple?” the Doctor mused. ‘I shouldn’t§ legal covers, and statutory licence, he plunders 
wonder,” he added, ‘if that were really 30. I-right and left, as opportunity offers. Of course, 
saw them riding out not long since, and re-5such 9 man is ever on the alert—Argus-eyed, 
marked in passing, an unsatisfactory something ¢ for prey as well as for protection. Ile observes 
in the girl's face. Feeble-minded—poor child!” ?the motions of all who approach him; and 

‘Better feeble-minded, I should say,” re-Sreads those who try to read him, from Intro- 
turned Mrs. Hofland, ‘‘than evil-minded, like?duction to Finis, before they have spelled 


her mother.” 


through the first chapter of his record. Such 


‘‘Safer by far,” answered the Doctor. ‘‘Withcis my estimate of Justin Larobe, and such, I 


such a fathcr and such a mother, what hope of 
a moral equilibrium in the child? The chances 


are heavily on the adverse side. In a fore- 
closure of the rational, so that responsibility 


doubt not, the widow of Adam Guy has found 
him. - But, as I was going to say, she has met 
with another calamity. There bas been, I 
understand, a separation between herseif and 


may cease, lies, it would seem, in occasionalc husband.” 


instances, the only barrier to floods of evil in 
which the soul would inevitably be lost.”’ 
‘“*But, what bitterness for a woman of Bfrs. 


wine of life from her soul, and leave only 
bitter dregs,’’ said Mrs. Hofland. 

‘sAnd these are not all her troubles,’’ re- 
marked the Doctor. ‘To the hopelessly in- 
valid son, and worse diseased daughter, another 
calamity has been added.” 

‘What ?” 

‘In her hands, if all that is said be true, 
Adam Guy was bent at will. Her subtle 
power, against which he had no armor of 


‘‘Not legal?” said Mrs. Hofland. - 

‘*No; only formal.” 

‘¢On what ground ?” 

“That is: mainly conjectural. Rumor says, 


and rumor also says, that Larobe has acted 
with but little disguise since their marriage, 
on the subject of her'property, which the law 
has placed almost entirely in his hands. Cer- 
tain settlements were stipulated for; but the 
cunning lawyer, who had, as executor under 
Mr. Guy’s will, everything in his own bands, 
while formally making these settlements, con- 
trived to fail in giving them a legal value.” 
‘‘And ie going to absorb everything,” said 


defence, o’ermastered, and, I fear, destroyed S Mrs. Hofland. 


him. For one, I have never been clear as to 


‘‘That is an inference, which goes beyond 


a state of insanity warranting his removal to a >the range of probabilities. My belief is, that 
mad house; and the fact, that he was taken ‘he will not drive her to desperation by any such 
to a distant private institution, under ciroum-2an excess of wrong. He knows her quality, 
stances of haste and concealment, never fully Sand just how far to test its strength. There is 
explained, has always left with me a suzpicion< enough between them, in my opinion, to rain 
of foul play. Poor man! His dreadful death, >both, should either take the witness stand 
while attempting escape, closed the door on aCagainst the other. So, while struggling one 
mystory which no one cared to investigate. 2 with the other, in o bitter antagonism, the last 
Though rich, Guy had no true friends; snd‘ things must be at stake before Mrs. Justia will 
when he was in mortal peril, there was none; fling off all disguises, and risk a final struggle 
interested enough to spring to hisrescue. But, >with him before the world. Confreres in evil, 
I did not mean to spenk particularly of him.¢ are chary of an open fight. They know too 
If there has been foul play, Justin Larobe 2 much about-each othor, and therefore will not 
was the wife’s accomplice. Exeeutor under risk too much.” 

the will of Mr. Guy, in little more than a yearc ‘I pity all who are in suffering, be they evil 
from~ghe day of his death, he became the)or good,” said Mrs. Hofland. ‘‘And, some- 
widow's husband. From that time, I venture< how, J pity this woman. The good have much 
to say, the subtle, cold. self-poised, and selfish >to sustain them when night falls, and pain 
woman found herself matched against one of 5 oppresses. But, to one like Mrs. Justin, there 
superior subtlety and strength. Adam Guy ‘ia no balm in Gilead. If there is an open 


Larobe’s quality of mind. How tho 
presence of an imbecile child must drain : have not lived happily for a long time; 
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rupture with, and separation from, her bas ae more seen in public life. But, she began 
band, the dark days of her lifo have come. I %to show herself in vulgar finery on the street, 
never believed, however, after the way in‘ and to seek to intrude herself among people of 
which her step-children were treated, that any’ refinement and education. In this last essay, 
good was in store for her. It was not wise to‘ she attained only a limited success. The sphere 
alienate Adam. A bond of interest would have’ of her true quality was too dense, and thus too 
held him; and he might have been, at this‘ easily perceived. True refinement could not 
time, a powerful friend. He is said to bes breathe freely in her presence. The daughter 
growing rich.” o grew up undisciplined, poorly educated, and 

«‘ Like his father,” replied the Duciee: she’ coarse within and without. At ber father's 
knows, by a kind of instinct, where the veins” death, she became the possessor of fifty thou- 
of metal lie, and rarely fails, in digging down,‘ sand dollars, and, by virtue of this golden 


to reach them on the first trial.” attraction, won the admiration of Adam Guy, 
“(He did not follow in his father’s steps,S and bought herself a husband.” 
however; did not become a merchant.’ ' “Bought! You may well say bought.” 


“No; but tried the lottery and exchange Annie spoke with ill-concealed disgust. «‘ But 
business. His love of money led him to prefer? think, how low the idea of marriage in the 
a closer contact with the precious thing, and a- mind of Mr. Guy. To take such » woman into 
quicker result. Stocks, that enrich so many < so intimate a life-relationship, just for money ! 
and ruin so many, he never tries, I am told. $Inn't it shocking—disgusting—painfal. He is 
But his property investments are large, and not wedded to the wife, but to her gold.” 
most of them in improving neighborhoods. In? ‘All base cupidities,” eaid the Doctor, 
the simple item of advance in real estate, 1° ‘shave a transmuting power, working inversely 
have heard his gains estimated at almost fabu-¢ to that of the fabled stone sought for by old 
lous sums.” alchemists, and wholly changing the relation of 

‘Is he getting rich so very fast?” - Cvalues. In Adam’s case, the earthly dross was 

‘We must take all these reports with grains rendered invaluable, while the divinely en- 
of allowance. But, you know, that he wedded‘ dowed soul sunk to a poor insignificance; and 


an heiress.” Che seized the one with avidity, while almost 
‘‘Miss T——. Yes; and she is said to haves spurning, with contempt, the other. He could 

brought him fifty thousand dollars.” {not understand nor appreciate a heart; but in 
* At least that.” yellow gold he saw beauty and perfection.” 


“If I were & man,” spoke up Annie, the? ‘It is sad; very sad;” remarked Mrs. Hof- 
youngest daughter, who had, until now, madecland. ‘These things always pain me. But, 
no remarks, ‘‘I would not have taken her for‘ now that we are speaking of Adam, the thought 
a wife, had her fortune been twice fifty thou-¢ of poor Lydia comes into my mind.. 1 wonder 
sand. Homely and disagreeable! Faugh!” ¢ what has become of her ~”’ 

‘¢ She is no beauty,’ remarked the Doctor. ¢ The Doctor shook his head in a sober way. 

«‘She’s coarse and vulgar!” said Annie, with S ‘‘Her father not only disowned, but disin- 
some warmth. : ¢ herited her.” 

‘‘She could hardly be otherwise,”’ ssid Mrs. S ‘*So I have understood. Poor child! I'm 
Hofland, ‘for both father and mother were‘ afraid she has found her way in life along 
coarse and vulgar. I remember, very well, rough and therny..paths. But, these or aser 
when they kept a shop in West Market street ¢ lead to final peace, than more flowery ones.’ 
for the purchase of old iron andrags. Hewas¢ ‘‘I fear that she did not, in marrying, act 
miserly, and his wife a woman, I should think, 5 wisely.” 
after his own heart. In the course of time, ac ‘‘Few act wisely who wed aa she wedded. I 
part of the lower floor of their house was fitted» never saw her husband, but, from the little I 
up for a dram shop, and here, at almost any‘ gathered from Lydia, he was weak and inferior, 
hour in the twenty-four, from six in the morn-2and love was not the power that moved him to 
ing until ten or eleven at night, you could haves the conquest of her heart.” 
seen Mrs, T——, waiting on her customers” ‘s What is his name?” 
black and white. <A few years more and the, ‘‘ Brady, I think.” 
old iron, rag, and dram shop were closed, and? ‘John is dead.” 

Mr. T—— presented himself to the public be-> ‘Yes,’ replied the Doctor. ‘‘ Intemperanee 
hind the eounters of a well-stocked retail? and debauchery made quick work with him.” 
grocery. From this period, Mrs. T—— was? ‘There was another son.” 


@ 
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‘“Yes. I saw him to day.” 

‘¢ What of him ?’” 

The Doctor shook his head. ‘No credit to 
himself, or to any one else, I’m afraid. He 
received ten or twelve thousand dollars on be-: 
coming of age, and lived fast for two or three 
years, when he found himself penniless, and§ 
of course, friendless. The habits acquired 
during this spending term, were, in no way, 
favorable. But, necessity is a stern disciplin- 
arian. He had to work, or starve; and so 
sought employment among our merchants. The 
small salary at command of an indifferent 
clerk, was not sufficient for the habits of one 
like Edwin Guy. He lost his place in a few 
months. Rumor gave the reason, and it was 
not honorable to the young man. Again he 
found a place, and kept it longer ; but, not over 
@ year. He was far from being well enough 
disciplined for the position of a clerk. Then 
he fell into the hands of a clique of politicians, 
who have used him ever siace. Being neither 
honest nor scrupulous; yet having a specious 
exterior, and some smartness, he is just the 
kind of implement for them to work with. Of 
course, the workman must live, and he has a 
place in the Custom House, which he holds in 
virtue of his willingness and ability to serve the 
party in power.”’ 

‘‘I would rather my son were dead,” said 
Mrs. Hofland, with feeling. ‘Poor Lydia! 
To think that her child should come to this!" 

There was silence for some moments, when 
Mrs. Hofland went on. 

‘‘ There was one more child—the youngest— 
a daughter. What has become of her? Shes 
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must now be at least twenty-fours years oo 
age.” 
‘‘She is not with her step-mother. Atleast, ° 


I have not geen them together for a long time.” 

‘‘She was sent away to school, and alienatedS 
from home as much as possible; treated, as I° 
have underatood, more like a stranger, than a0 
child.” 

‘¢ Her father’s will gave her a few err 
of dollars,” said Doctor Hofland. « Some 2 
fortune hunter, in a small way—or one pa 
imagination increased her ten thousand to fifty 
or sixty—has, in all probability, drawn her 
from lonely and desolate ways, and blessed or 
cursed her life in marriage.” 

‘*T have little confidence in the blessing,” 
sighed, Mrs. Hofland. ‘‘Little—very little. 
My poor friend Lydia!—so true hearted, so 
pure, so good; to think, that it is of your child- 
ren that we are now speaking. Alas! Alas! It 
has been well said, that marriage is a blessing 


. 


os @ curse—a good or an evil—the road to hap- 


piness or misery. With a husband of another 
quality, what o different life would have opened 
for my friend. To-day she might be sitting 
among us, crowned with blessing.’ 

Doctor Hofland now pushed his chair back 
from the table, and resting his bands on the 
arms, was about rising. 

‘‘Why, father !’’ said his daughter, Lena, 
‘you are not going away from us yet?” 

‘‘Yes. I have several patients who must 
have an early call this evening.” 

‘“‘Oh, that is too bad. Can’t they give you 
one half hour?’’ asked Lena. 

‘‘Sickness will not wait, my child. We 
must not prolong our enjoyments at the ex- 
pense of others’ sufferings. But, I will be 
home again in an hour.”’ 

And the Doctor bent over his grandson, who 
sat next him in a high chair, and left a warm 
kiss upon each ruddy cheek. 

‘‘A few minutes afterwards, and he was out 
in the clear cold air of a January night, on his 
way to Green street, near Franklin, to see the 
sick child of a stranger who had sent to ask his 
aid. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


A December Hight. 


BY MINNIE MARY LEE. 





It is a cold and solemn eve; 
The stars give out their lights; 

Some phantom forms their mist-work weave 
Upon the distant heights, 


On vales below, and o’er the leas, 
The white snow silent lies, 

And icy arms of storm-reft trees 
Upreach for softer skies. 


The stern wind-king hath sung his dirge 
From out ovlean cave, 

While Time is treading on the vergo 
Of Old Year’s wintry grave. 


Above his couch pale Nature stands, 
In sorrow desolate ; 

She clasps in hers his frozen hands, 
Awaiting final Fate. 


She thinks how once she saw him wear 
The glory of the apring, 

That golden was his shining hair 
And scintillant his wing— 


That summer wove, with winsome grace, 
His robes of emerald fold, 

And autumn lent her gorgeonsness 
Of crimson and of gold— 
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That late she saw him as ao king 
To power and splendor wed, 
An idol for the worshiping 
Of legions that he led. 


Now, of his regal grandeur reft, 
Of youth and beanty shorn, 
He bath but faded garments left, 

And sandals old and worn. 


Low fallen is his chaplet green ; 
No more his gems are gold; 
Tee-blades, more sharp than Damuscene, 
Now pierce his heart with cold. 


Time tarries not for Nature’s tears ; 
Thus hath she wept before; 

He gathers back to long-lost yoars 
The Old Year, now no more. 


Like human heart, doth Nature turn 
To Hope, from dull despair ; 

And with a mother-love doth yearn 
To clasp the New Year fair. 


It is a solemn night and cold ; 
The stars still brightly glow; 

And Nature doth the New Year hold 
Within her arms of snow. 


VS 


Duc. 3tst, 1861. 





An @rison. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Oh, God, to Thee I lift my voice, 
Thy listening ear incline ; 
Take every hope, and thought, and fear 
Of mine, and make them Thine ! 
Since to Thy goodness I owe all— 
Life, health, and strength, and breath ; 
And, to Thy blood alone is due 
The victory over death. 


Thy gracieus kindness has dropped down, 
And blest my lonely way ; 

I thank Thee that from out the clouds 
Comes many a crystal day ; 

And, when the sunshine sheds on me 
Its golden robe of rest, 

Let me be not unmindful that 
It comes at Thy behest. 


Trials are mine, and weary hours ° 
Of aching heart and brain, $ 
Hang o’er me with their weight of care, S 
And dull, corroding pain; 
But, when I faint beneath the load, 
When fall I know I must, 
I fold my hands in silent faith— 
1 know in whom I trust. 


Help me, Omnipotent, to pass 
On meckly throngh this life ; 

To bear with patience and content 
Its harshness and its strife ; 
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To give to all, both friends and foes, 
Love and sweet Charity, 

And bear no hardness ’gainst the one 
Who speaks with scorn of me. 


I thank Thee, God, for all Thy gifts, 
I bless Thee, every day; 

Without Thy guiding love, I know 
My wayward feet would stray. 

What am I, Lord, without Thy help? 
A waif, upon life’s sea ; 


‘But, with Thee, I am born an heir 


To Immortality ! 


Aspirations. 


BY J. L. M‘CREERY. 





Scenes and sounds of beauty lure me 
From the busy haunts of men ; 
Take, ob, take me, Mother Nature, 
To thy loving beart again ! 
Here my lips may freely utter 
All my yearning soul may feel 
All my earnest aspirations 
Unto thee may I reveal. 


For the fires of high ambition 
Burn unceasingly within ; 
Not for fame, nor gold, nor glory, 
Such as blood-stained warriors win ; 
Not to gain the deafoning plaudits 
Of the million, for a day; 
Yet I would not all unhonored, 
Unregretted, pass away. 


I would plant some flower of beauty, 
In life’s desert, lone and drear, 

Sending forth perennial fragrance, 
Many a saddened heart to cheer; 

I would wake some strain of music— 
I would sing one joyous song, 

That should reach some fainting spirit, 
Bidding it be brave and strong. 


I would flash one goldon sentence, 
Thrilling with a thought sublime, 
That should murmur on forever, 
Through the echoing vaults of time; 
That some words which I had spoken, 
Or some deed that I had done, 
Cherished in the world’s remembrance, 
Still might live, when I am gone. 


Let no monumental marble 
Rise above my place of rest; 
Let my epitaph be written 
In the hearts my life has blessed. 
Soft and sweet will be my slumber, 
So the world may richer be, 
By some thought or action, destined 
Not to perish uterrly. 


La 
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— Sunbeams in the House. 


BY M. D. R. B. 

One who causes two blades of grass to grow 
where but a single blade grew before, deserves tho 
thanks of posterity. The hand that plants a beau- 
tiful tree, to give: shade or fruit, when the owner 
is laid low in the dust, confers a public benefit.s 
But how much more widely diffused are the bleas- 2 
ings of happy homes, and how great should be er 
gratitude to those who make sunshine and flowers 
to abound there, when life, without such adjuncts, 
would be cheerless and desolate ! 

If there is any one human being who has power 
over another, to mould that other’s mind and 
character, it is the mother of a family. From the 
earliest dawn of ite frail existence, the infant is de- 
pendent on her ‘care and protection. She is a 
second Prowidence to it; or, rather, she is the in- 
strument in the hand of Providence to minister to, 
its many wants. What eye so watchful as hers, to 
guide its feoble steps ?—what ear so acute, to catch 
the wail of distress from its lips ?—-what heart can 
throb in the intensity of its love, like a mother’s? 
Unto her has been given the precious task of train- 
ing an immortal spirit; and this priceless gem may 
be brightened or tarnished, as she succeeds or fails 
in this holiest office of woman’s mission. 

To make a sunny home, the mother must be 
sunny-tempered herself. Educate yourself, before 
you try to educate others. Constant self-control, 
firmness, and, what is often undeservedly under- 
valued, low, sweet tones of the voice, with a calm, 
cheerful countenance, are indespensable in the 
management of children. How many of them have 


- 


DEPARTMENT. 





work of thy life, let luve be the first sunbeam in 
the family. . 

But, it may be that the mother has acquired the 
perfect control of her temper; that her children are 
not subject to the thunder of her displeasure, nor 
the lightning of her angry glances; that she is 
“too much of a lady,” to deform herself by violent 
storming, either at children, or domestics; still, 
clouds and Jack of sunshine are felt in many a 
home, that would be much purified and refreshed by 
a gentle breeze. 

“A continual dropping in a very rainy day’”— 
perpetual shadows—unmitigated gloom—are but 
emblems of a fretful, fault-finding disposition. I 
am persuaded that more homes are darkened and 
made unhappy by this, than any other cause; and, 
as a constant drip of water will, in time, wear away 
stones, so does this state of the moral atmosphere 
corrode the very springs of domestic happiness. A 
tendency to magnify little errors, an intermivable 
grumbling about the minor ills of life, will certainly 
produce a counter-irritation in those who come 
under the influence of such a gloomy temperament, 
and make home anything but a sunny one. 

But, it may be asked, how can a mother, with all 
her many cares, her various trials and perplexities, 
which, though individually so small, are, in the 
aggregate, such a mountain of difficulties, to be al- 
ways busy in making sunbeams? I answer, that I 
know you have many, “crooks in the lot.” Each one 
who has a mother’s heart, is acquainted with the 
burdens that press so sorely upon that of her fellow 
laborer. But {t will not mend matters to be im- 
patient or fretful. Cloudy skies will hinder the 
blossoms of happiness from springing up in your 
pathway. Then try to be cheerful and bright, and, 


their early days—too often their only little span of 3 
life—made.bitter to them by acts of injustice from ¢ depend upon it, you will be rewarded. As face an- 
@ parent, unfit to govern her offspring, because she  swereth to face, so will your peaceful, loving 
has not yet learned to govern herself. Very many disposition, be reflected in the miniature counte- 
havo been all thoir lives cursed by the possession © nances and minds that are looking to you for a 
of a passionate temper, modeled after the stormy S pattern. Chameleon-like, they are quick to absorb 
likeness of the maternal one, and have, in their>the colors that most frequently surround them; 
turn, transmitted it, with all its hideous deformity,Slook to it that the prevailing bue is not of a shady 
to their descendants. But, ill-temper, though a dis- ¢ character. If little things are not to be despised, 


cased state of the mind, is not necessarily hereditary. ° 
It may be cured by early and constant application 
to the Great Physician. It demands a constant 
watch, a tight hold on the rein; for passion, like 
an unruly steed, must be curbed in with bit and 
bridle. The tongue, which “no man can tame,” 
has yielded to the power of indwelling grace; and, 
bencath its transforming influence, tho tiger changed 
into the gentle dove of peace. 

Seek to have this lovely spirit within your house- 
holds. What more beautifal sight can there be, 
than for all the members of a family to be united 
in the cordial bonds of a love stronger than death, 
when each strives to be foremost in performing 
deeds of mutual kindness and good-will? And the 
implanting of such principles of action is in thy 
hand; oh,‘ mother, when it first takes hold, fear- 
fully, and with trembling, it may be, of this great; 

(52) 


then the small courtesics of life, the mutual helping 
with one another’s burdens—the constant bearing 
and forbearing, so necessary in the continual con- 
tact of different dispositions and temperaments, will 
make sunbeams in the family. . 
Habits of okDER are especially needful in secur- 
ing a sunny, happy home, to our children. These 
may be-inculcated from tho very first dawning of 
intelligent observation in the child. To have the 
books and playthings carefully arranged, the per- 
son and dress neat and clean, the various articles 
of the toilet, the work-shop, or the sewing-box, 
always in their place when wanted, soon become 
like second nature to young persons who are 
properly brought up; and a departure from these 
rules, will he felt as a real evil. Nothing con- 
tributes so greatly to the fostering of a fretfal, 
complaining disposition, as the confusion and 
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anarchy which exist in ‘some families, of wieusS wide open our windows to admit the sunbeanis of 
members we might hope better things. Love, ContextMeENT, OrnperR, and Se_F-Goverx- 

If the young mother once come to the conclusion went; and, beneath thoir genial influence, the 
ahat she is physically or morally unable to under-¢ shadows of ILL-TesPer, FretTFruLNEss, and Iv- 


the reins of government, and delegate to subordi- 


Parxssuna, Pa.. .. . 


teke the charge of her offspring—if she lay aside SUBORDINATION, will fly away, and visit us no more. 
> 


nate and uneducated persons, the sacred task of 
taking the child, and training it for future useful- 


ness in society, how widely diffused will be the> . 





ines, 


mischiefs that mast inevitably onsue from such a_ ADDRESSED TO MRS. W. H. TALBOTT, 


disorderly state of affairs. Who carer to visit in¢ 
such a household? Or, how sorely will one’s 5 
patience be tried by ill-governed children, rudely 
engrossing the mother’s sole attention, or even 
demanding the like concession from her guests. 
Does not every one’s experience contain incidents, 
that will serve to show in perfect contrast, the 
advantages or disadvantages that must follow 
habits of order or disorder? And, need ‘t bes 
asked, which habitation is most frequently visited 2 
with the sunbeams of happiness—which we woald 
choose for an abiding piace that wo could aplal > 
eally call Howe? ar: 
Children are easily educated to become vanngo 
tyrants; only allow them to hsve their own way.S 
But this will not make them contented or happy: ¢ 
Let Charley have his will in tarning the parlor intos 
a play-ground; suffer him to convert the chairs > 
into stage-coaches, and the valuable books on your? 
ecntre-table into castles and palaces, that svon D 
eome tumbling down, as sach stractures usually do, ” 
be will anon, like a young Alexander, cry for pews 
worlds to conquer, and extend his desires to articles ~ 


out of his reach, or too fragilo in their nature fur¢ 


his handling. But let the mother at once and» 
firmly deny all such innovations on her comfort ;“ 
teach him to be contented witb one thing at a time, » 
: gad then have the article restored to its place before? 
it has become so common as to be valueless, making 
‘ite possession = reward for his good behaviour, or? 
faithful performance of some little task which may 5 
have been assigned to him. 5 


Bat, neither may tho mother be a tyrant. She? 


must not allow hereelf to become so absorbed S 
in her own plearnres, or even necessary family em-¢ 
ployments, as to infringe on the rights of her child; 


for, even children have their rights. It is the 


mother’s duty to carefully consider their childish 2 a 


petitions, before she utter the inauspicivus “ No,” 
which ought never lightly to be repealed. This, 2 
like the law of the Medes and Persians, which 
chaziged not, should be the unyielding rule. of .the 
hoasebold, were it not for the wretehed eeclME 2 
the weak aftertboughts, that arise from a want of: 
dee consideration and judgment in the premises. 
How much worry and whiniog on the part of the 


ebild—how much soger from the finally irritated; - 


parent, are caused by such neglect ef duty! And> 
this to be repeated on every trivial occasion ; for > 
children soon learn that they can tease into com- > 


plianoe. : 


Ou the Death of her Infant Daughter. 
BY ROSETTA C. WILSON. 


The darling of your household band, 
The youngest “infant dove,” 
Her snowy wings unfolded 
And sought a reat above. 
The baby heard a loving voice, 
Not for your ears designed, 
And mother's tender, loving breast, 
The birdling sweet resigned. 
That seraph voice an echo woke 
From the far spirit land; | 
The baby saw an angel guide, 
And clasped his loving hand. 
With noiseless, spirit footstep, 
He bore the baby dear, 
Safe o'er the surging billows 
Of the death-stream, dark and drear. 
And, through the gates they entered, 
And cull'd sweet blossoms fair, 
Of the “City Celestial,” 
Perfuming all the air. 
And the child was filled with rapture, 
And her wonder grew apace, 
As she gazed at the untold beauties 
Of her Heavenly dwelling place! 
And they gave angelic welcome 
To her new-found spirit-home, 
And, countless children shouted— 
“Come, gentle sister, come !” 
Aad, listen to the music sweet, 
From angel-voices swelling, — gF 
The story of the Saviour's love, 
Those holy anthems telling— | 
How Jesus little childrén loved, 
And called them to Ilis fold; 
“ Their angels do His Father's face 
Most constantly behold.” 


And now, in pensive twilight, 
When its shadows faintly fall, 
And images of absent ones 


Are pictured on the wall, Ps 
The baby dear comes back again, ms ) 

With messages of love, 
Fraught with angelic tenderness, - 


From the glorious home above. 
Now, Heavenly influences distil, 
Like dew, on withered flowers, 
And who can tell the blessedness 
Of those still, evening hours? 
The mystic provence, al] unseen, 
Irradiates the gloom, 


And light Celestial shines above 


The darkness of the tomb. 

weet resignation comes to bless 
That holy hour of calm, 

And tears are dried. and sorrows hush’d, 
With ita soft, healing balm. 


If, then, we would bave happy homes, let us throw * Ixpuaxarouis, Inpiana, Docember 22d, 1860, 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

How cold and dreary it looks! The long road, 
the fences, the fields, and the great hills in the 
distance, are rolled up in a white fleece of snow. It 
will be such a long, long time before I shall hear 
the spring-birds, and watch for the golden dande- 
lions winking in the green grass! The wind 
shivers and sobs about the house, as though it was 
mourning for the days that are gone, and drives 
the great, cold clouds over the face of the sky. 

To think to-day is New Year’s! And I suppose 
that a great many little girls, who are ten years old, 
as I am, are very happy to day—that they don’tstand 
all alone, looking out of the window at the dreary 
face of the sky and earth; but that they have 
fathers, and mothers, and brothers, and sisters, to 
kiss them, and make thom pretty presents, and 
wish them “ Happy New Year's.” 

There isn’t anybody in the whole world to say 
those pretty words tome. I wished Aunt Comfort 
would this morning; but she’d never think of such 
a thing; and when IJ said to her, after breakfast— 

“What shall I do to-day, Aunt Comfort, secing 
it’s Now Year’s,” she answered— 

“That don’t make any difference, child. You 
must wipe the dishes, and study your lessons, and 
hem your pocket handkerchiefs, just as usual. For 
my part, I don’t see but New Year’s is just like any 
other day.” 

Of course I couldn’t say one word; but I thought 
if my own father and mother weren’t lying under 
this cold snow, they wouldn’t have answered me 
so,and that they would have made me a Happy 
New Year’s, such as other little girls will have! 

I’ve had it, after all! such a Happy New Year! 
And it came so sudden and unexpected, that look- 
ing back on it now, it all seems like a beautiful 
dream, only I know that it wasn’t! I was stand- 
ing at the window, when I saw Edward and Susio 
Barton suddenly turn the corner, and the next 
minute they were at our front door. I opened it, 
and they both exclaimed, 

‘‘Mamma’s sent over to see if your aunt wont let 
you come and pass the day with us, Maggie? 
Wo've got our two cousins and our aunt from New 
York, and we’re going to have a splendid time !” 

‘‘Oh, Aunt Comfort, do please say that I may go!” 
I exclaimed, for she had come into the room at that 
moment, and heard what the children said. 

“T’spose I'll have to let you,” she said. 
hope Mrs. Burton wont find you in the way.” 

I scampered off up stairs, as glad as I could be 
to get ready, and while I was braiding my hair 
before the mirror Aunt Comfort came in. 
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“eT 


said; “and your brown gaiters. I want you to look 
decent before those city folks,” and she took down 
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“Put on your new red merino, Margaret,” she 


my hair and braided it herself. 

In a little while I was ready, and started off with 
Edward and Susie. When I got to Mrs. Burton’s, 
I was at first a little afraid of so many strango 
faces, for there were the cousins, Mary and Jane 
Thompson, and Aunt Ellen Thompson; but they 
were very kind, and shook hands with me; and the 
little girls kissed me, just as though I was their 
cousin, and pretty soon we got acquainted. 

Then they showed me their presents. Oh, such 
heaps of beautiful things! I can’t begin to tell! 
There were birds, and parrots, and trees of glass; 
and there were apples and peaches, that looked se 
natural, made of sugar; and the most beautifal set 
of china, and a cradle with a baby asleep in it, for 
Susie; and a rocking horse, and a drum for Rd- 
ward! I couldn’t look enough! 

And afterwards we played company with the tea 
set, and we had cakes, and chocolate, and fruit, 
and jelly, and everything that wouldn’t make us 
sick ; and Edward put on a soldier's cap, and took 
his sword, and mounted his horse, and we called 
him General Burton. Oh it-was so funny! But I 
can’t begin to tell half of the good times I had, nor 
how much I liked Susie’s cousins, Jane and Mary 
Thompson. 

After dinner I was looking at the presents again, 
when Jane, who stood by her mother, said suddenly 
to me, ; 

“You haven't told us anything about your New 
Year’s presents, Maggie !” 

It made me feel real bad. I couldn’t help the 
tears coming into my eyes. 

“T didn’t have any,” I said. “I haven’t any 
father or mother to give them to me.” 

They all looked at me sorrowfully; and Mrs. 
Thompson came over and kissed me, as kindly as 
though she was my own mother; and then she 
looked at her own little girls, and I knew what she 
was thinking. Afterwards they were all kinder to 
me than ever. 

We went into the parlor at last, and when we 
were playing “Hide and Seek,” and I was behind 
the sofa, I overheard Mrs. Thompson say to Susie's 
mother, 

‘‘Sarah, that ie a pretty, interesting little girl 
you’ve got here to-day; who is she?” 

“Tittle Margaret Wilmot; she is Miss Comfort 
Crandall’s niece,” said Mrs. Burton. “She's a 
sweet little thing, as you say, Klien, and I’m sorry 
for the child. She’s neither father nor mother, 
brother nor sister; and though her aunt is a good, 
well-meaning woman, she’s intensely practical, and 
would have no sympathies with a shy, sensitive 


clittle thing like Margaret; but would expect a 
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child of ten, would be wise and discreet, as a woman 
of forty. I sent for her to come to-day, for I knew 
she’d have a lonely time at home. Miss Crandall 
would never comprehend a child’s wants and needs, 
though she'll take the best of care of her niece.” 

And then Mrs. Thompson told her sister what I 
had said about the presents. 

“It made my heart ache, Sarab,” she said. 

“ Well, I looked out that she should have some- 
thing,” answered Mrs. Burton; and then Edward 
fuund me behind the sofa, and I didn’t hear a 
word more, because I knew it wouldn’t be honor- 
able to listen, although I fede that they wore talking 
about me for a good while afterwards. 

I remained until my bed time, eight o’clock, and 
then, after Mrs. Burton had tied on my bonnet, she 
put in my hands the prettiest little mahogany book- 
ease, filled with a dozen red volumes of Abbott’s 
Histories ! 

I tried to thank her; but just then, Mrs. Thomp- 
son ceme up with such a beautiful wax doll! It 
had blue eyes, and rosy cheeks, and long brown 
curls; and it had on ao pink dress, with lace over 
it, which reached helf way down tho skirt, and 
euch cunning red shoes! 

«‘My dear child,” said Mrs. Thompson, “TI had 
’ got this doll for my niece in New York, but when 


we get there, we can find her another; so I haves 


eoncluded to give it to you for a New Year's 
present !” 

It is very strange. I don’t understand it now; 
for I know I was so glad that I didn’t know what 
to do; and yet, [ burst right out acrying! I was 


say one word,” exclaimed Mrs. Thompson, and she 
put her arms around me, and kissed me again as 
though I was her own dear little girl, and I wished 
I was; and they all came to the door, and were so 
kind to me when I left, and Mrs. Burton sent her 
man Samuel home with me, to explain why I was 
so late to Aunt Comfort. 

Samuel made it all right; and then I showed my 
aunt my presents. She opened her eyes wide; and 
looked ’em all over, and said, 

“Well, I declare.” 

And she asked, “ What sort of a day have you 
had ?” 

And I told her all about the beautiful things I 
had seen, and what they had said to me, and how 
happy I had been; and sho listoned with a great 
deal of interest; and I sat up until nine o’clock, 
and when she unhooked my dress, I asked her, 

“ Aunt Comfort, if my own mamma was alive 
now, do you think she could hare made a happier 
New Year’s for me, or given me more beautifal 
presenta than I’ve had ?” 

“TJ guess not, child,” she said. 

And when she came in to take the light, after I 
was in bed, she bent down and kissed me, and said 
very kindly, 

“T’m glad that you’ve had such a pleasant day, 
Maggie.” 

I never knew Aunt comfort to do such a thing 
before, and all that Mrs. Burton had said when I 
was behind the sofa, came back into my mind, but 
I didn’t say a word about it. 

I have thanked God for the Happy New Year, 


so ashamed ; and I thought they’d think I wasn’t 2and the beautiful presents He has sent me; and— 


glad for the presents; and at last I managed to 
swallow something—I don’t know what, and to say, 
“T am very happy, if I am a crying!” 

‘¢We understand it all, my dear. You needn’t 


“Now I Jay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 





HINTS FOR HOUSEHEKEHPERS. 





THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. 
BY J. BE. MC. 


The inexperienced mistress of a house may learn 
much by observing the manner in which things are 
done in well regulated and experienced households 
where she visite, and sometimes even a very humble 
family may give her a valuable suggestion with 


home comforts, or elegaucies. A housekeeper will 
not be offended with your appreciation of her skill, 
and no true lady will be reluctant to give you the 
desired information. 

Have a good receipt book to start with, and 
make one of a little blank-book, in which you can 
note down from time to time, receipts of all sorts 


regard to some economical, yct excellent dish, or a2) which you may gather up. This will prove of tho 
money and labor-saving process of doing some< greatest advantage to you. Save valuable nows- 
common and needful piece of work. The great > paper receipts, as you come across them—clip them 
secret of becoming # good housekeeper is to keep‘ out when you can and paste them neatly in your 
the eyes open and the bands ready to profit by the 2 book. 
knowledge they gain. Do not be too timid or indolent to try new ex- 
Do not be afraid to ask questions, at suitable< periments, thougl» always on a small scale, and 
epportanitics, with regard to the manner of pre-> when you have no company, until you are sure of 
paring dishes that are new to you; or the way ofs success. Turn over your cook-book in the morn- 
doing some piece of work which would add to a, Fe until you settle on some new dish fer dinner, 
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‘something different from yesterday’s meal, and let 
it be served up delicately and tastefully, and it will 
be pretty sure to give satisfaction. 

If your husband thinks Mrs. L——’s tea bisenit 
ate particularly excellent, quietly learn her process 

‘of making them. Your husband will love and re- 
epect you all the more for such a kindly regard for 
his tastes. Do not consider anything too trifling to 
demand yvur attention, which would make your 
homo bappier for a single hour. Life is made up 
of just such trifles, and that life will be a glad or a 
cheerless one, just in proportion as you discharge 
faithfully these little hourly duties. 

MILLVILLE. 





Por Pres.—Make a crust like soda biscuit, ¢. ¢., 
. take one quart of flour, half a pint of milk, butter 
size of an egg, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar 
in the flour, one teaspoonful of soda in the milk. 
Mix well together, and drop into your chicken, or 
veal. or beef stew, when the atew is boiling. I will 
warrant you light crust. A better way to cook it ia 
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a board, skin side out, and when dry rub emooth 
with pamice-stone. These skins are quite soft and 
pliable, and keep well for years. 





A Curap Prayt Casz.—A lady of our acquaint- 
ance, says an exchango, has in her parlor, a plain 
glass case, opening with a hinged lid, somewhat 
like a milliner’s show case. The bottom of this has 
a sinc pan about three inches deep, and in this 
receptacle grow and flourish ferns, mosses, wild 
vines, and berries, with all the freedom and abun- 
dance of their native woods. The expense of such 
a case is from five to seven dollars, and apy car- 
penter can make it. 





Grease Spots.—The following is from the Agri- 
ewlturist :— Many of these eyesores may be removed 
for a sixpence invested in French chalk. Susanne, 
of Brooklyn, gives as an example that her four- 
year old carried a nice edition of Cowper into tbe 
kitchen and dabbed it into the butter plate. She 
scraped some of the French chalk over the spots 


to cut into biscuits, lay on a large plate, and set it of grease, and in an hour afterwards brushed off 


in the steamer, over the stew, to cook. Lay on the 
platter with your meat, and pour over the seasoned 
and thickened gravy, and you have something a 
little better than common. 





How to Tan Sxms or Domestic ANIMALS.—A 
correspondent of The Field, London, in answer to 
an inquiry, recommended the following method: 

The recipé found to answer far the best—and it 


the powder, and put on a fresh dose, leaving it 
three or four hours, when Cowper was himeclf again. 
“The same application operates equally well upon 
greased clothing, though sometimes two or three’ 
applications may be needed. The French chalk 
(clay) can be obtained at any drug store.” 





A Hor Water Core ror Cur Ftowers.— When 
they have faded, either by being worn a whole 


was my own idea entirely; suggested, perhaps, 5 evening in one’s dress, or as a bouquet, by cutting 
slightly by the white powder which came from 2 half an inch from the end of the stem in the morning, 
deer skins I had had regularly cured by a tanner—ia § snd putting the freshly trimmed ends instantly into 
this: to wash and clean thoroughly the skin, stretch quite boiling water, the petals may be seen to 
it well on a board with plenty of large pins, scrape ¢ smooth out and to resume their beauty, often in a 
off with a knife all the flesh, fat and inner skin, > few minutes. Colored flowers revive the bost; white 
until the leather is laid bare, then rub in powdered ¢ flowers turn yellow. The thickest textured fluwers 
quicklime; clean off the first layer, which will beS amend perhaps the most, though azaleas revive 
damp and killed, and put on another to the depth 2 wonderfully. 


of an eighth of an inch, or more; rake it over the 
next day, in case any should have got damp and 





Sopa Crackers.—Take one quart of flour, one 


killed from the skin, so that there shall be a coat-<¢ heaping teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and a piece 
ing of dry hot lime next to the ekin, and put it by‘ of butter the size of a hen’s egg rubbed in the flour, 


for—the longer the better—six montha, if you like, 
in.adry room. I have several skins done in this 
way in my hall, dogs and cats, of my own euring— 
one especially, a very large and handsome cat, 


possibly a wild one—I killed one day while shoot-) 
ing with a friend in North Wales, on one of his 0 


one even teaspoonful of soda in half 4 pint of milk; 
roll them as hard as possible, whether it takes all 
the milk or not. Bake io a quick oven, set them 
around the stove and dry thoroughly. 





To Graze or Varnnise Drawinas.—One ounce 


outlying beats; and these skins, if not as supple as § of Canada balsam, two ounces of oil of turpentine, 
ifdone by s regular tanner, are quite enough so? well dissolved. The drawing should be previously 


for any purpose. 


Another correspondent of the same journal gives. 


these directions: 


washed over with a solution of isinglass. 





To Max Paper Frreproor.—Nothing more is 


Take two pounds of coarse salt and one pound of 5 necessary than to dip the paper in a strong solution 
alum, broken fine, and dissolve in water. Place>of alum-water, and when thoroughly dry it will 
the skins with the hair down, dn a tub; pour theS resist the action of fame. Some paper requires to 
water over, and place a board and weight on them, ¢ imbibe more of the solution than it will take ap at 
in order to keep them quite covered with the pickle.Sa single immersion, and the process must be re- 


Let them lie in this for a week, then nail them on 


eated until it becomes thoroughly saturated. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 





Health of Professional Men. 


Professor John 8. Hart, formerly Principal of 
the Philadelphia Central High School, recently 





delivered an addresa before a literary society at > 


Gettysburg, Pa. on “Some of the Mistakes of 
Literary Men,” in which be refers to the want of 
health among this class. The passage is so ex- 
cellent that we transfer it to our pages. He says :— 

“Tho first advice, then, that I havo to givo yon, is 
that you take care of your bodily health. From a 
large acquaintance with literary and professional 
men, and after a careful survey of the whole sub- 
ject, it is my sober judgment that more educated 
men fail of distinction through the want of bodily 
vigor than from any other cause. The high prizes 
in any of the professions aro not to be won witheut 
exhausting labor. To accomplish, indeed, great 
results in any line, literary, ecicotific, professional, 
or administrative, there must be great capacity for 
work. There must be the irun will that cannot be 
appalled by any possible accumulation of details, 
bat works its way steadily through them by dint of 
conatant, untiring, unyielding toil. 

“ Now it is obvious that, in order to any sucb 
career, the body must havo adequate powers of on- 
durance. Long-continued mental labor, especially 
where tho feelings are enlisted, makes fearful drafts 
upon the bodily frame. To go through the wear and 
tear of any of the ordinary professions, at least when 
aman has succeeded in acquiring a considerable 
practice, requires vigorous health. How continu- 
ally do we see professional men obliged to stop 
short in the full career of success, simply because 
their bodily powers give way. They cannot carry out 
the conceptions of their minds, because their bodies 
are unequal to the task of carrying thom through 
the necessary toil. With sound, sturdy, bodily 


in the twenty-four, but you can, while working, 


throw into your task a greater amount of intellectual S 
force. A mind of great powor, putting forth tse 


full energy in some spccial effort, is Jikc a warrior 
‘armed in heavy mail, going forth to battle. If the 
horse which carries him be small and puny, the 
warrior must needs fail. If, on the other hand, the 
horse be a powerful and generous animal, fully equal 
to the occasion, how much is the force of the rider 
himzelf increased thereby. So the mind gathers im- 
pulse and force from the body, whenever the latter 
is in high health and vigor. So, too, when the 
latter is feeble and sickly, the mind is either 
checked and hampered in its impulses, or, attempt- 
ing to ride them boldly forward, it breaks down 
altogether. The man dies prematurely, or—worse 
still—he becomes a drivelling idiot. 

“My first advice, then. to young men pursuing or 
completing a course of libcral studies is, take care 
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of your bodily health, .Without this, your intul- 
leotual attainments will be shorn of more than half 
their value. I dwell upon this point, and empha- 
size it, because on every side of me, in professional 
life, and especially in tho clerical profeasion, I see 
so many helpless, hopeless wrecks. Vorily there is 
some grievous mistake among us in this matter. 
Whether it be our climate, or our babits of student 
life, or our social aud domestic habits, I am not 
prepared to say. But of the fact I make no doubt. 
Our educated men do not achieve half that thoy 
might achieve, for the want of the necessary physi- 
cal vigor. It is painful to see the dyspeptic, sore- 
throated, attenuated, cadaverous specimens of hu- 
manity that etudent-lifo so often produces among 
us—men afraid of a puff of air, afraid of the heat, 
afraid of the cold, afraid to eat a piece of pie or 
good roast beef—men obliged to live on stale bread 
and molasses, who take cold if they get wet, whu 
must make a reconnoissunce of a room to see that 
they can secure a place out of a draft before they 
dare to take a seat—men who by dint of coaxing 
and nursing and pampering drag out a feeble ex- 
iatence for a few short years, and then drop into a 
premature grave,—martyrs to intellectual exer- 
tion! 

“ Ido not recommend the fox-hunting carousals of 
the old time English clergy. We need not go baek 
to the material apotheosis of the classical ages. 
But verily we have sumething to learn in this mut- 
ter. We have to learn that high mental exertion 
taxes most severely the life-force. We have to 
learn that the man of superior intellect, who puts 
forth his powers with resolute vigor, requires more 
bodily health and force to sustain the strain, tban 
an ordinary laboring man does. Instead of being 
pale, delicate, feeble, and sickly, the student needs 
to be stalwart and hardy. He should have tougher 


© thews and stronger sincws and a more vigorous 
health, you not only can Inbor mentally more redial 


pulse than the man who merely ploughs the soil. 
He need not dave the brawn and bone of tho ath- 
lete and the gladiator. Heo necd not be a Spartacus 
ors Heenan. But he should be of all men a man 
of good, eound, vigorous, working bodily health. 

‘Tt is no part of my errand here to-day to give 
you a lecture on hygiene. I do not propose to tell 
you how this strong physical health is to be 
secured. All I wish, or deem decorous, is to call 
your attention to the subject,—to impress upon 
you, if possible, the earnest conviction that some- 
thing is to be done in this matter by those who lead 
a student-life. Let me, however, say this much. 
We must live more in the open air than we do. 
We must warm our blond less by closed rooms 
and airtight stoves, and more by oxygen breathed 
upon the beautiful hillsides. We must spend more 
time in innocent outdoor amusemonts, We must 
cease to count gunning and boating and bowling 
among the seven deadly sine.” 
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TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE. 





Morntxo Costuur.—Robe de Chambre closing 
at the waist only: broad revere of silk quilted and 
finished by a rfiche: these reverse are very wide 
at the bottom, gradually narrowing to the waist, 
and again increasing in width to the shoulder: 
it is fuatencd at the waist by a silk cordeliere. 
The slecves are lurge, gathered into a band at 
the bottom forming bouffantes: deep revere cor- 
responding to those on the robe. Under-dress of 
nansook. 





Hoxe Costume.—High dress of green silk, the 
ekirt with a narrow fluted flounce at the bottom, 
headed by a band of velvet: above this the skirt is 
ornamented by rows of narrow black velvet, form- 
ing large points and interlacing each other; in the 
hollow of each point is a rosette of black lace with 
velvet buttons in the centre. The plain high body 


and shoulders. From this Arabesque falls a very 
deep flounce of Chantilly lace, reaching to within 


ten or twelve inches of the bottom of the mantle. 





JACKETS. 

Jackets appear to be very much in favor, and 
this is, perhaps, to be attributed to the great taste 
displayed in the invention and adaptation of new 
shapes, leaving nothing to be desired for elegance 
in pattern or style. We give three illustrations in 
this number. The ‘“ Capulet” is made to fitto the 
figure, and is made in clcth, eitber plain, as in 
illustration, or ornamented with military braid. 

The Guinea Zouave, in black cloth, trimmed 
with a scroll of velvet on the front and sleeves, as 
shown in the illustration, and ornamented with 
steel beads, a most effective and fashionable style 
of jacket. 


has rosettes up the front. The Zouave, in cloth, cashmere, and velvet, or- 


namented with braid, und steel or bugle beads 
Carnrace Costume.—Dress of light Havanna< interspersed. The illustratiun represents an en- 
silk, the skirt long and full, the body high and. tirely novel style of trimming, being an insertion 
plain. Large Talma of black velvet, roand theS of velvet ornaments cut in the shape ef vine leaves, 
shoulders an Arabesque trimming formed by a rich ? and edged either with steel lustres or garnete, and 
black silk cord: full silk tassels at the front, back 5 is one of the prettiest productions of the season. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Some or roe Mistaxrs or Epocaten Men. By John 8.5 style of the address is finished and scholarly, as is 

Hart, Ub. D. Philadelphia: C. Sherman @ Son, every thing from tho writer's pen. 

Printers, 1861. 

Tas Last Pourrican Writines or GeweralL NatHaniEL 

An address delivered before the Phrenakosmian 2 Lron, U. 8B. A.; with a sketch of his Life and Military 
Society of Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa.¢ Services. New York: Rudd & Carleton. 
In the brief space of forty pages, Mr. Hart bass The memory of General Lyon has, through his 
crowded a large number of most excellent hints , Bervices and untimely death, become dear to his 
and suggestions for literary and professional men, »countrymen. Qne of the early martyrs in this sad 
that we sincerely wish all for whose benefit they ¢ war, his death struck pain into thousands of hearts ; 
are wade could read. Under seven heads, he dis- > and the public mind is yet far from being satisfied 
courses of ‘‘ Health,” so much neglected by students - with the circumstances attending his loss. The 
and men of all the learned professions; of the im- S volume now issued, contains a brief memoir, an ac- 
portance of acquiring a habit of being “beforehand ¢count of his military services, and the incidents 
with whatover is undertaken;” of the mistake com-° attendant on his death at Springfield, Mo., also a 
mitted by so many young men, of not “holding on 2 series of ably written political articles. Among the 
to the calling or profession which they choose ;” ofS eminent men who have expressed an interest in the 
the use and advantage of having “ some fresh intel- > publication of the volume, may be mentioned the 
lectual acquisition always on hand;” of the “ mis- ¢ Hon. Geo. Bancroft, who remarks in a note to the 
take of limiting too strictly your studies to your own gear :—“T trust you will succeed in raising a 
speciality, or your intercourse to your own set orc memorial to your friend General Lyon, whose 
caste ;” of the importance of “cultivating the art) military services were beyond all praise; whose 
of conversation ;” and of the “duty of cultivating ¢ character, as you described to me, was beautifully 
good manners.” Each one of these heads is pre-Searnest; and whose sad death reflects infinite 
sented with a clearness and common sense force, 2honor on his own memory, and, I fear, shame on 
that carries conviction; and we thank Mr. Hart, in ¢ those who left him to fall a martyr to his duty, bia 
the name of our literary and professional brethren, ) patriotism, his seal, and the divinterested, natural 
for a good work, well and gracefully done. The 0 self-sacrificing element of his character.” 
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Tax Lamwpucsrm’s Story, Hunren Down, and other : Tae Recrgarions or a Courray Parson. Second Series. 
Nouvellettes. By Charles Dickens. Philadelphia: T.2 Boston: Ticknor d Fields. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. ' 
One of the books that always have loving readers. 


A collection in a single volame of over four = It is for the closet, or for calm hours. An evening 
hundred pages, of a number of short stories, known, (book, when we shut out the world. A book to 
or supposed to be written, by the author of “ Pick- Smake us think more truly of life, and with a larger 
wick.” For “Hunted Down,” which appeared ° charity for our fellow men. It is worth a dozen of 
originally in the New York Ledger, Dickens is said 2 the ordinary miscellaneous issues of the press. 
to have received five thousand dollars. The 
“ Haunted House,” one of the author’s Christmas > Poxms 8x Joux G. Saxe, complete in one rOuUmne:: Bos- 
books, is included in this volume. as alain dials 

In dainty blue and gold we have the poems of 
THe Grrsr’s Proparcy. A Tale of Real Life. By Mrs.? Saxe, and they are worthy of the good company 

Emma D. E. N. Southworth. Philadelphia: 7. B. 

Peterson & Brothers. 

Announced as being “ printed from the manu- 
script of Mrs. Southworth, which the American 
publishers have just received from Europe, whereS Peterson & Brothers have published an edition 
this talented American aathoress has been residing @of ‘(Great Exprcrations,” by Dickens, at 25 
for the last few years.” > cents, 


which the publishers have brought together in 
their elegant edition of the poets of England and 
America. 





EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 





“KVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF.” not been taught to be self-centred, and self-depend- 
“Well, it's no concern of wive; every man must<¢ dent; and their battle with a world of whose bard 
look out for himself in this world. The family > and dark side they had no experience, was terrible: 
must shift for itself as it can.” Two taught music; and two opened infant schools 
This was the very benevolent and comprehensivo 2 in the neighborhood where they lived. They wore 
rejoinder of Richard Gresham, to his wife, as he‘ but poorly patronized, and only by a hand to hand 
threw himself back in bis arm chair, and com- 2 battle with poverty, kept the gaunt wolf from their 
placently reflected that Ais position and establish-S door. 
ment in the wurld, stood on a solid and wits: And Mr. Gresham had listened to this story as 
foundation of two handred and fifty thousand dul-‘ he sat in his elegant back parlor that evening, be- 
lars. fore the crimson gluw of the grate fire, which had 

This remark was made in reply to a disclosureS not been kindled for its warmth, only for the 
of Mrs. Gresbam’s, respecting a merchant andcwssthetic enjoyment which it afforded; and if a 
former friend of Richard Gresham’s, with whom he‘ sentiment of pity or rogret stirred his heart for a 
had bad intimate business relations once, praia anaaies he coolly stifled it with the reflection that 
whose roof and at whose table he had been a fre-*it was no concern of his; and that every man made 
quent and welcome guest. his own bed in this world. 

But it happened, as it frequently docs to the> ‘ But, my dear, it must be terrible to come down 
children of men, that a great and sudden com-S§ so!” said Mrs. Gresham, in a half pitying, half re- 
mercial crisis brought dismay and ruin to the house 2 gretful tone; for she was a very fashionablo lady, 
of this business friend of Mr. Gresham’s; and after-S and any generous iwstincts and sympathies sbe had 
wards the latter gentleman had lost sight of hinoora possessed had been mostly eaten out of her, 
for several years. by selfishness, and worldly, and wicked ambitions. 

But that day, Mrs. Gresham had some upon ies ‘““Of course, it’s very bad, my dear. Nobody 
subseauent history uf the family, through some 3 denies that; “ but there are a great many bad things 
mutual acquaintances. It was harrowing enouzh. ¢ in the worid that we can’t mend, co there is no use in 
With the utter failure of his house, the husband 2 being distressed overthem,” and Mr. Gresham stirred 
and father, whose life was passing out of its prime, § the pyramid of glowing coals, until the sparks leaped 
had sunk into a morbid and despondent frame of cup, and fell down a great shower of jewels; and 
mind, from which nothing could arouse him, not>it never entered into the heart of this cbildless 
even the tears of his delicate wife, and bis beautiful S$ man and woman, sitting in their stately room, that 
and tenderly reared daughters. they might in some delicate and kindly way lift 

Every year they sank lower. As the father’sS any of the burdens which bad fallen so heavily on 
mind and health failed him, he resorted to stimu-¢ the heart of the widew and her daughters. 
lants, and died at Jaet without giving sign or token. It is terrible to think how many people there are 
The family was left in utter poverty. The girls had¢ in the world just like these, so narrow, and selfish 
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and indurated that they never can receive into 9 What good that wealth might compass! What 
broad, generous pity, or sympathy, any one be- 2 suficring it might relieve! And then to feel, with 
yond their immediate relatives; that the saddest) a few more years flashing rapidly through the 
and most harrowing tales of sorrow and euffering,¢ loom of time, that all that wealth shall be to thein 
meet from them only a cool, “ Well, it’s no coe dust and ashes; and their vast wealth which has 
of mino! I can’t meddle with other people’s busi-¢ been the envy of so many of their fellow men, shall 
ness !” be counted to them as gain or loss, according us 
Oh, miserable, contemptible selfishness! Oh, ? they have used it! 
cold and barren heart, that only throbs for your$ Dear reader, where would be the hope of heaven, 
own joys and sorrows; shame and humiliation be 2 which is the one Light pouring its soft and blessed 
your lot, that the saffering of others, is “no concern ¢ lustre, from afar in tho east, over the world’s dark- 
of yours ;” that you bavo no well-springs of tender- S ened pathway, if the Redeemer thereof, walking 
ness in your soul—that “self” is the great centre¢c among men two thousand years ago, had turned 
and idol of your life! away in disgust and despair, “They must take 
There are people who can listen to the most? cure of themselves!” 
berrowing tales of wrong, injustice, aud oppression, And you who would follow in the path which 
without a flash of honest indignation—who can 2 His fect firet beat along the rough and thorny 
listen to tidings of suffering and anguish, which are< highways of the world, never take to your hearts 
enough to rend the heart, and yet be totally unim-¢and lives, the barren and eelfish spirit of this 





preesed by the most appalling pictures—men and ¢ maxim, * Each man for himself!” Vv. F. T. 
women who would open their cyes very wide at? 
being called selfish or bard-bearted; but whoS JANUARY. 


never go out of themeelves. As if tho sorrows of? The ringing of tho bells of time—the birth-day 
others were not in a meusure ours—as it God, theS of the year! In the soft, white flannels of snow ; 
righteous Judge, and loving Father uf tho world, with the crystal fringes of ice, and the dainty 
had not linked all our humanity together by ome 6 coulis of frosts, the New year comes to receive her 
mon interests and instincts—by the same mighty < grecting, and Good Cheer from all of our hearts. 
hopes and fears—by the same perils, and needz,> Qh year, solemn is thy coming in our midst— 
and weaknesses; and by the sume death and great are the burdens which are laid on thy fair 
judgment! young shoulders—strength be given thee for the 
The common saying, that “no man ean carry S bearing thereof. Full of all fair and loving pro- 
the world on his shoulders,” in no wise conflicta ¢ phesies be thy springs—beautiful thy summer, and 
with what we have said. Nobody, of course, can - golden thine autumns, 
shed tears over overy object of distress that heS God grant there be no failure in thine early or 
meets, or sink into despondency over every tale of <thy latter rains—no blight nor mildew on thy 
suffering that be hears, without falling into a state > fields—no failure in thy crops or thy fruitage ! 
of weak and maudlin sensibility ; and there isa‘ And may we make of thy days, oh Year, golden 
side of tho world so dark and fearful—so full of all 2 ladders which shall reach heavenward—may we 
misery and anguish, that if a generous nature dwelt > suw in thy dawn true and noble aims and resolvcs, 
continually upon it, the result would only be logs of $ which shall bear a harvest that shall last after al] 
all enjoyment and happiness, and in the end, in-¢ the harvests of the years of this world are dust and 
sanity ! ashes. v. P. T. 
Who could sit down with any enj.yment to a 
bountiful dinuer, if bia thoughts continually went ¢ We take pleasure in giving to our readers the 
after the thousands of half starving men fer following beautifal little sonnet from the pen uf one 
women in the world—after the little chilcren ory-3 whom we love. There is a great and solemn les- 
ing for a crust of bread; whe, oa a bitter =i dono up in this gracefnl drapery of rhyme. 





night, could ever take any comfort in the warmth Vv. PF. f. 
of his own firceide, and the cluster of loving faces 
around it, if there ruse up constantly before him 
the pale, wan faces of women and little children, 
blue and shivering with cold! No, thank God, we 
do not carry the world on our shoulders; and a Tis a hair fridad aeroun the room: aud when 
0 ’ 
rigbt and grateful recognition und enjoyment of He ite kept amiling in his talk. I thought, 
our own blessings need not make us narrow mi Might we but say with just as little pain, 
hard- hearted ! “ When life is over,” and, alas, why not? 
But, the greater one’s possessions and cee 4 When, grown impatient of our meagre gain, 
the more does he owe the world; and especially We make complaining of our lowly lot, 
has the rich man no right to live for himself, solely, > Pena oh Sea aparece 
® fe] ’ ’ 
Fe sea anda deat bow euch mon wy Attar and eal nd ue the iat of day. 
i S Why not, hiding no pain. smile so and say, 
wealth, and the great responsibilities thereof ! > When life is over, yes,” and rest content. 


SOMETIME. 
BY LUELLA CLARK. 


“Yes, when the war ia over,” #0 he said. 
“ And shall we wait for all our joys till then?” 
“Yes;” and he lightly laughing, shook his head 
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THE COMING YEAR. 

We look hupetully intu the cuming year, yet not 
without a sense of shrinking in view of the fiery 
ordeal through which our nation bas yet to pass. 
To us, it has never seemed that our people have 
realized in any adequate degree the imminence of 
their peril, nor the strongth of the power with 
which they were contending. As we write, the 
nation is giving new evidence of its great resources, 
and in striking a blow on the very svil where 
treason was born and nourished into monstrous life, 


fr We take from the Boston Transcript the 
following spirited poem. It is, we believe, frum 
the pen of the author of ‘“‘Muther Goose for Old 
Folks,” one of the most graceful books of parodies 
in the language. 


THE ARMY OF THE EKNITTERS. 
Far away in your camps by the storied Potomac. 
Where your lances are lifted for Liberty’s weal, 
As the north-wind comes down from the hills of the 
homeland, 
Say, catch ye the clash of our echoing steel? 


has done much to dishearten and cripple its( Our hands are untrained to the touch of the rifle, 


enemies. It has commenced a steadily aggressive 
movement, after prudent delay in gathering to- 


They shrink from the blade that grows red in the 
fight: 


gether its large resources and from this time forth,¢ But their womanly weapons leap keen from their 


we may look for one advance after another, and for 
a certain outcrushing of the rebellion. But, we 
must not be too confident in our strength, nor cal- 
culate too much on the weakness of our foe. He is 
strong—very strong, even under all disadvantages 
—and will fight with a desperate fierceness and in- 
humanity, that must often hurt us with sad losses. 
In contrasting the condition of our nation to- 
day, with what it was one year ago, even though 
now in the midst of a fearful war, bow much there 
is for encouragement and hope. Then, we seemed 
drifting, almost helplessly, to ruin. The govern- 
ment, with all of its resources, was in the hands of 
those who had long plotted its destruction. Our 
little army was scattered, and remote; our ships 
of war afar off on distant stations; our arms dis- 
tributed to those who meant to use them in our 
overthrow; our national treasury plundered and 
bare—and, worse than all—public sentiment in the 
loyal states divided, and, in many inetances, hesi- 
tating or demoralized. Thousands of sympathizers 
with treason, in the north and west, were acting in 
wicked concert with their confreres at the south. 
Troe men, who looked below the surface, and ccm- 
prehended the exact state of things, stiuddered at 
the peril in which we stood. But, how is it to-day? 
The whole north and west stand united, and with 
all their vast resources pledged to maintain the 
Union. An army of five hundred thousand men is 
in the field—a large navy bovers along the coast from 
Virginia to Texas. Money is poured into the national 
treasury like water, and the people pledge the govern- 
ment to millions of men, if needed, and thousands 
of millions of dollars. The national heart is arvused, 


With ono voice it is declared, that rebellion must 
be put down, and our fiag float as before, from the 
lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

As a nation, we are stronger four-fold than when 


sheathing, 
And the work that they find they will do with their 
might. 


Your host that stands marshalled in solemn _ bat- 
talion’s, 
Beneath the dear flag of the stripes and the stare. 
Hath as loyal a counterpart here at our hearthatones, 
As ever went forth to the brunt of the wars! 


Uplift in your strength the bright swords of your 
, fathers! 
Repeat for yourselves the hrave work they have 
done! 
We've the side-arms our mothers wore proudly before 
us, 
And the heart of the field and fire-side is one? 


We rouse to the rescue! We've mustered in thou- 
sands! 
We may not march on in the face of the foe: 
Yet, while ye shall tramp to the sound of the battle, 


Foot to foot we'll keep pace wheresoever ye go! 


Ay, soul unto soul, are we knitted together! 
By link upon link, in one purpose we’re bound! 
God mete us the meed of our common endeavor, 
And our differing deeds with one blessing be 
crowned ! 





GENICS AND LABOR. 

In the address of Professor Hart, referred to in 
our review department, are some excellent remarks 
touching the qualities of mind that create success. 
They ere so ful) of right incentive to the honorably 
ambitious, that we give the passage in which they 
are contained— 


“We talk a great deal about genius. What we 


§ say is no doubt all very fine. But much as it may 


ani beats in stronger pulses than ever before. 0o°e™ ko you toe letting tie aunent cums. depend 


upon it, you will not go far astray practically, if 
you define genius to he an extraordinary capacity 
for labor. I know well enough that such a defini- 
tion does not exhaust the idea. Bat I bave taken 
some pains to investigate the problem of the pro- 


S ductions of genius, and the nearer in any given case 


we firet grappled with tho monster, and we shall, 57 have been able to get at the very interior essence 


as we wrestle, grow stronger and stronger until 
victorious on every field. And so, in the coming 
year, if we have surrow and pain, we shall bave 
triumph also. Long before its close, may the word 
** Peace” be flashed over the wires from the centre 


of things, the more have I been satisfied that no 
worldwide greatness was ever achieved, except 
where there has been a prodigious capacity for 
work. Genius, at least that kind which achieves 
greatness, is not fitful. It has an iron will as well 
as an eagle eye. This is not indeed the idea of 


to the circumference of the land; but not a peace ¢ genius that young men are wont to imagine, They 
tainted with even the smallest concession to wrung. “picture to themselves rather the sudden erratic 
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But he.—without witness or honor, 
Mixed, sharned in his country’s regard, 
With the tyrants who march in upon her,— 
Died faithful and passive: ‘twas hard. 


flash, that blazes upon the world without premoni- 
tion and without adequate cause. It was once the 
fashion, for instance, to represent Shakespeare as a 
sort of inspired spendtbrift, who dashed off hia) 
Plays with negligent and wanton ease, in the mere 
exuberance and riot of a beaven-gifted intellect. 
But a more careful investigation hus dispelled this 
illusion. So far as anything is certainly known of 
the life of the great Dramatist, it all points the” 
other way. It shows him to bave been rather a< 
man of care and method, of decided thrift in regard 
to worldly affaires, and of patient, almost ploddiug 9 
industry. Duubtless there was in the man at times $ 
portentous energy and fire, the fervid glow and 
heat of first conception in the original semiposition © : ; 
of his Plays. But there was also the slow, til-2 70 him that goes to law, says sufferer, nine 
some, and patient finishing and working up. ¢ things are requisite : in the first place, a guod deal 
Shakespeare appears in fact to have been moreSof money; secondly, a great deal of paticnce ; 
than twenty years in bringing his Plays gradually > thirdly, a goud causo; fourthly, a goud attorncy ; 


to maturity and perfection, so that they may be . et A erne 
called a growth rather than ‘an instantaneous crea- Gftbly, 8good counsel; wilores zB goed ie pene ae 
seventhly a good jury; cighthly a good judge; 


tion.” 
and ninthly, goud luck. 


"Twas sublime. In a cruel restriction 
Cut off from the guerdon of sons, 

With most filial obedience, conviction, 
His soul kissed the lips of her guns. 


That moves you? nay, grudge not to show it 
While digging a grave for him here. 

The others who died, says your poet, 
Have glory: let him have a tear. 











ZAP Mrs. Browniug’s “ Forced Recruit at Bol-2 


: es “Try to learn this wholesome lesson: To mect 
ferino,” suggeets the unhappy condition of many‘ ane ; : 
Union loving men who have been compelled to > the peculiarities of those with whom you associate, 


ee to soften down the asperities of temper, to 
enter the southern army. As we read the touching S sew . ; , 
incident, which the poct has thrown into sublimoc 2”. sHe-moundes, of-morhic’ feeling, aud Vormake the 


measure, we feel, in turning from Italy to America, ° Current z : a ee ga eed Eee ae es _ ere 
an intense throb of indignation against the abettors a ec ae a 

Eepaireee ener wickedness of which) has mo. per: fe Remittances.—In remitting, get, if pos- 
eal < sible, a draft on New York or Philadelphia. If this 
A FORCED RECRUIT AT SOLFERINO. ° is not convenient, send demand U. S. Treasury 


In the ranks of the Austrian you found him; S notes ; or bills on Eastern banks; and in case these 
He died with his face to you all; 





2 cannot be obtained, romit in good bills of your own 
Yet bury him here where around him ; 
You honor your bravest that fall. 


Venetian, fair-featured, and slender, 
He lies shot to death in his youth, 

With a smile on his lips, over-tender 
For any mere soldier’s dead mouth. 


No stranger, and yet not a traitor! 
Though alien the cloth on his breast, 

Underneath it how seldom a greater 
Young heart, has a shot sent to rest! 


By your enemy tortured and gonded 
‘To march with them, stand in their file, 
His musket (see!) never was loaded,— 
He facing your guns with that smile. 


As orphans yearn on to their mothers,‘ 
He yearned to your patriot bands,— 
“Let me die for our Italy, brothers, 
If not in your ranks, by your hands! 


“Aim straightly, fire steadily; spare me 
A ball in the body. which may 

Deliver my heart here and tear me 
This badge of the Austrian away.” 


8o thought he, so died he this morning. 

What then? many others have died. 
Ay,—but easy for men to die scorning 

The death- stroke, who fought side by side; 


One tricolor floating above them; 

Struck down mid triumphant acclaims 
Of an Italy rescued to love them 

And blazen the brass with their names. 


$ state. 





fe Any ove sending a subscription to the 

IIome Magazine, can, by adding fifty cents, sccure 

¢ either of the elegant premiums offered to those whu 
¢ make up clubs. 





ZS Every two dollar subscriber will be entitled 
‘to, and receive, one of our premiums. 


INPSANA 





ZA Seo description of premiums on second page 
of cover. 





f= The Home Magazine for the coming year 
will be in all respects up to the high standard it 
has always maintained. 





J&P For Prospectus and terms, see fourth puge 
of cover. 





fe For $3.50 we send the Lady’s Book und 
Home Magazine for a year. 





Jr Narper’s Magazine and Home Magazine 
one year for $3.50. 
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#- Our steel plate is charming; but the gem 


< of the number is “ Happy New Year,” one of Lau- 
dbogeels exquisite wood engravings, of which we 


shall give several during the year. 


. 
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Che Guardian Angel. 


BY J. L. M’CREEEBY. 
CHAPTER I. 

‘¢ Does Nellie love mamma?” 

‘s Yes, mamma.” 

And the child’s arms went twining about the 
mother’s neck. 

‘Will you love mamma when she gets to be 
old?” 

«Yes, mamma.” 

And the golden curls rested upon the mo- 
ther’s bosom. Mother and child remained in 
mutual caress—the one soon lost in sleep, the 
other lost in thought. 

We are no romance writer, and if we were, 
there is no romance to be woven into our 
simple story. Carrie Morgan, the thoughtful 
mother of the sleeping child, would afford the 
most imaginative novelist but few materials 
from which to form a heroine. She had no 
‘stately form,” nor ‘‘queenly bearing ;” she 
had no very ‘lofty brow” to indicate a ‘‘ com- 
manding intellect;” her lips were not very 
‘‘ruby,” and her teeth were no more (though 
perhaps no less) like ‘‘ pearls” than those of 
ordinary women. She was simply an earnest, but 
quiet, undemonstrative little woman, who had 
now for nearly five years been the faithful and 
affectionate wife of Henry Morgan. 

Sitting there, with her child in her arms, 
her thoughts wandered back to her own child- 
hood days. Yet memory found little there 
upon which it was pleasant to dwell. Her 
father was a hard, worldly man; a strong, 
hale, robust man, whose boast it was that he 
never had known a day’s sickness in his life. 


in his wife to persist in being so feeble and 
sickly—which was the principal obstacle in his 
way to wealth. At last, as the indistinct 
vision of a new-made grave began sometimes 
to glimmer upon him, a servant-girl was pro- 
cured to bear a part of the household burden ; 
but it was too late. It might not have been 
too late, had he been able to furnish also what 
to her was still more necessary—gentleness, 
forbearance, sympathy, instead of coldness, 
reserve, and ill-suppressed dissatisfaction. 80 
she died. 

About a year afterwards, Carrie’s father mar- 
ried again—a lynx-eyed, hawk-nosed, wafer- 
lipped, peaked-chinned old maid, whom he 
had often pointed out to his former help-meet 
as a model tousekeeper. Before another year 
rolled round—not to dwell upon unimportant 
matters—he died. 

The bereaved widow exhibited Christian 
resignation, under a visitation of Providence 
which made her at once mistress of more 
wealth than she had been able torake and sorape 
together during a life of industry and economy 
—which in her case had degenerated into 
siingmness. 

Of the children, the three eldest were boys. 
They had inherited from their father various 
degrees of hard-heartedness, and had already 
gone forth into the world, abundantly able te 
make their way through it. The next in 
years, a girl named Isabel, possessed all her 
father’s ambition and love of power, with 
much of ber mother’s intellect, imagination 
and feeling, but little of her integrity and 
regard for principle. She ran through her 
patrimony in splendid style, just in time to 


Her mother, on the contrary, was constitution-¢ form a matrimonial alliance with a scion of 
ally weak and ailing, but withal, mentally, >one of the ‘first families,” whom she married 
morally, and spiritually, a woman of whom any ¢for his wealth, and who married her for the 
man might well be proud. Her father pos-¢same reason. Mutually deceived and equally 
sessed a competence, but desired a fortune; ‘obstinate, a divorcee was soon procured. Re- 
and he appeared to think it very unreasonable: assuming her maiden name, Isabel Austin 
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emerged from matrimony, a vociferous ex-5 sense of the lonely orphan. After a very 
pounder of the wrongs of women, a prominent$ short acquaintance, his own generous heart, 
and able apostle-ess of socialism; and those? and a sentiment of romance with which he 
who were prejudiced against her represented 6 was tinctured, prompted him to break through 
her as advocating other isms, still less repu- cue worldly maxims which might have been 
table. expected to bear upon one of his profession, 
Carrie Austin, the youngest of the fny, Sand he offered her his hand. Surprised and 
remembered but little of her mother, and could > embarrassed by her impetuous lover’s passion- 
recollect little of her father that she cared toc ate protestations, she yet took counsel of pru- 
remember. In form, features and disposition, > dence, and asked time for consideration. It 
she was entirely her mother’s child, and in- 5 was unwillingly granted; meantimeshe studied 
" herited, also, her physical weakness and feeble? him well. She became convinced that he was 
health. Year by year, it was a wonder to allSa young man of honor and principle, kind in 
that she lived ; but at length it became evident ¢ disposition, and generous to a fault; pure in 
that the rough treatment and coarse fare ee and every way worthy the love of any 
fell to her lot while living with her skeletonc woman. The result was favorable to the young 
step-mother, strengthened, instead of destroy-S lawyer, and upon the matter being taken into 
ing, her physical powers. Yet she was farC§Court, judgment was given in favor of the 
from being healthy, and perhaps never knew? plaintiff. Sweet was ‘‘ Love's young dream” — 
what it was to pass a day without positives doubly sweet to the maiden, whose cup of life 
pain. ¢ had hitherto been filled to the brim with worm- 
Worse for her own happiness than even pt wood. And with joyousness of heart came 
she grew up with false notions and prejudices.? renewed physical health and strength. The 
She very naturally judged the world at large, ¢ earth was all brightness, and life all beautiful, 
from what it had been her lot to see of it. Vir-< while the lovers dwelt upon enchanted isles. 
tue, purity and affection, were too much a part of ¢ What was the world to them ? 
herself to be easily eradicated from her heart;5, So they were married. 
yet there was nothing to call them into action. - oe 
Gentle smiles and loving words were things shes | CHAPTER IT. 
never saw or heard; but from her own daily? Any of our readers who have traversed the 
life they seemed as far away as heaven. So shes Father of Waters, must have been exceedingly 
grew up, morbid and intense in feeling, whilec struck with the difference in the stages of 
evermore from within went up the wail of a> vegetation along the route. Starting from New 
starving soul. ¢ Orleans on a warm summery morning, with 
Her father’s death was sudden and unex-» all nature in beauty and bloom, on arriving, in 
pected, so no will had been made. The grasp-6 8 few days, at Dubuque or St. Paul, the 
ing step-mother and the elder children had?climate and the vegetation indicate that there, 
taken the ‘‘lion’s share’ of the property, and winter’s chill reign has not ceased. Still, 
what little had originally been left for Carrie,2 upon comparing any two adjacent landing- 
was gradually falling into their clutches. Shes places, it would be impossible for the most 
had reached her teens, when she began toccritical observer to determine, from appear- 
perceive her deficiencies in scholarship, and‘ ances, which was in the coldest latitude. So 
determined to claim her own portion of the¢ gradual is the change. 
property, (what was left of it,) and expend> We deem it superfluous to explain our para- 
it in obtaining an education. A thirst forS ble, when we compare matrimony to a voyage 
knowledge, quick of apprehension, and un-? up the Mississippi river. 
ceasing in her application, she soon outstrippedS If we have been fortunate enough to retain 
her companions; though the studies of her? the attention of any of our fair married lady 
ehoice were of a nature more solid than se Ts Nata to this point in our story, we need not 
Then she went forth into the wide, wide world,¢ endeavor to describe to them how gradually 
to work her way through it as best she might. Sand imperceptibly the warmth of the young 
The romance of her life came at last. Henrys husband’s ardent affection too often decreases ; 
Morgan, a handsome, talented, ambitious young? how, by degrees, the gentle, appreciative 
man, fresh from college, just admitted to thes words, the little acts of kindness are omitted; 
bar, with ‘‘a good start in the world,” and the 5 till at length the husband, with whom familt- 
future bright before him, was attracted by the} arity has bred contempt, or something nearly 
straight-forward simplicity and strong common” akin thereto, addresses and trents his wife with 
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less consideration and respect than ho does _ he was not nfraid of any living lawyer, nt 
neighbors or chance acquaintances. On com-¢the bar; but acknowledged that he felt obliged 
paring this week with last, no difference can >to retire before the discharge of her verbal 
be perceived; but comparing either weck with< artillery,—which admission she immediately 
the wedding week, and how vast the differ-)used as an argument ad hominum, to prove 
ence! To those who have witnessed or ex-Swoman’s superiority or fitness for the legal 
perienced all this, it need not be described ; to? profession. 
those who have not, it cannot be. But Belle Austin was a dashing, showy 
We will not, then, attempt to narrate how¢ woman—in short, the world called her a 
happily the hours sped by, for a season, with> splendid woman; and so far as external ap- 
Harry Morgan and his happy bride; how bys pearances were concerned, the world was not 
and by, when business pressed, an evening or> very far wrong. And by ond by, Mr. Morgan 
two of the week was spent at ‘“‘the office;’’Scaugbht himself—or might have caught him- 
how sometimes he strayed ‘‘ down town” of an° self, had he been on the watch over himself— 
evening to discuss politics, or whatever otherScomparing the two sisters, and wishing his 
topic might prove interesting; till by and by, ¢ wife had a little more of the vivacity and ani- 
nearly all his waking hours were spent eitherS mation of Isabel. If to Carrie’s good qualities 
at ‘the office,” or ‘‘down town.” By thecof head and heart, were added Isabel's supe- 
time they had been married three years, hardly ,rior powers of mind and tongue, he fancied 
an evening in the week was spent by Harry<she would be better fitted to adorn the station 
Morgan at home in company with his wife. 8o/he was destined by and by to occupy—for Mr. 
the romance fast faded out of her life, left day S Morgan was ambitious. At length—probably 
after day, and evening after evening, alone in? Harry himself could best tell when or how— 
her silent room. he discovered that Isabel’s voice could be 
We should have mentioned, some time since, (dropped to the minor key. Indeed, she said 
that the career of Isabel Austin had culminatedSshe had gentle tones for those she loved. 
in her writing a book, in which all the wrongs¢ Harry found she had gentle tones for him. 
ef woman, and ali the evils of society, and all) Remember, this did not strike Harry Morgan 
the woes of humanity, were pictured in glowing¢in the broad, farcical, half-ridiculous light in 
colors. What remedy she proposed for all> which it now appears to us, who narrate or 
these ills, it was not easy to determine; nor listen to the story. He was one of the drama- 
whether it did, or did not, include a complete ? tis persons of the scene, and was in the 
abolition of the matrimonial tie. Being her-Shands of a woman far his superior in the 
self a ‘ strong-minded” woman, she had quite? ways of the world, and in her knowledge of 
a coterie of followers among the weak-minded$the surface-currents of human passion. She 
of both sexes. Hearing that her sister Carrie? loved, moreover, to exercise her power over 
had “ married well,” she forwarded a copy of > others, and to dazzle by reflected light from 
her book, followed by herself as acommentary.¢ such men of talent or influence as she could 
I think it afterwards leaked out, in some way, > win, for a time, to follow in her train. 
that she had declared it a part of her mission, Sho had at first announced her intention to 
to convert Harry Morgan. Her sister she>make but a few days’ visit; but days becnme 
apparently did not consider worth converting.‘ weeks, and weeks lengthened into munths. 
Perhaps, in her heart, she had no more faith? Yet she yielded—whether willingly or un- 
in woman’s equality with man, than some‘ willingly was not easy to determine—to Mr. 
others, who did not say so much about it. Morgan’s entreaties to consider his house her 
Her first inquiry was whether Harry, (for so chome. He had become habituated to taking 
she persisted in calling Mr. Morgan from the; cher to the theatre, the concert, and various 
beginning,) had read ‘her book.” Finding‘ places of amusement; and he lived in a per- 
he had not, she extorted from him the proniisa’ petual feverish excitement which he did not 
that he would read it; a promise which it is-take the pains to analyze. His wife eould 
doubtful whether he kept—at least, she ap-( have gone with him, of course, at any time, 
peared to doubt it, for she read the whole of it had she only mentioned it; but her quiet, 
to him afterwards, in successive instalments, as‘ earnest, spiritual nature craved no such stimu- 
‘specimens of her style.” Then came argu-¢lus. So she gradually came to occupy the 
ments upon her doctrine; and where Harry was‘ position of her husband’s housekeeper, whose 
not overpowered by her reasoning, he assuredly ¢ office it was to see that his meals were properly 
was by her volubility. He laughingly declared * ‘ prepared, and his household labor performed, 
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aq that his comfort should suffer no detriment. - heaven. So gentle, affectionate and spiritual, 
He was not cruel nor unkind, though sometimeeg >it would be impossible, as well as useless, to 
he was irritable and petulant. He possessed a try to decide which loved her most. For her 
feeling heart, that would not allow even acsake her father would have died, and her 
dumb brute to suffer needlessly ; yet Carrie 2 mother would have lived. To love, and watch, 
Morgan was not so blind as to fail to see thatSand guard her child, the young mother was 
her wishes were often disregarded, and her‘ willing even to ‘‘live to be old”—even with 
wants unsupplied, in a manner very different: her noble, talented husband’s affections stolen 
from what they would have been, had she been >from her by her heartless and unprincipled 


Isabel Austin. 

Mrs. Morgan made no complaint. She 
longed for sympathy; but if her husband had 
none for her, there was mo one else in the wide 
world from whom she would claim it. So all 
day long she was left with her aching heart for 
her only company. And her heartache brought 
on the headache, and more and more, as day 
by day passed, she grew weary, and weak, and 
sad, and sick,—for hers was one of thosesensitive 
organizations in which the condition of the 
mind is sympathetically reficcted upon the 
physica] system. A physician was called, and 
orders given that no effort nor expense should 
be spared in order to procure her recovery. 

What more could a kind husband do ? 


CHAPTER ITI. 


rival. 

The child, with a depth of feeling beyond 
her years, returned her mother’s affection; 
and promising, in infantile phrase, to love 
her always, sank to sleep in her mother’s 

arms. Thus we introduced them to the reader. 

The mother sat lost in thought; but was 
soon aroused by the entrance of her husband, 
accompanied by Belle Austin, whom he had 
found, or who had found him, somewhere 
‘down town.” Isabel, to whom the company 
of Mrs. Morgan appeared to possess few at- 
tractions, sailed immediately into the parlor, 
while Mr. Morgan, finding his wife in the 
dining-room, exclaimed, 

‘‘Hello, Carrie—now have Biddy get sup- 
per on the table, as soon as possible. The 

‘ Dixies’ are going to sing at the Hall to-night, 


So, day by day, the young wife slowly tookSand Belle and I must attend—wont you go 
down, stone by stone, and story by story, the along?” 


beautiful castles in the air she had been build- 


Indieposed both mentally and physically, 


ing so long. Star by star went out in mid->¢ Mrs. Morgan replied in the negative. 


night darkness, till not a ray was left of all 


“ Well, suit yourself and you’ll suit me; but 


that so short awhile ago lit up the heavenShurry up that supper, for if we are not on 
of her delight. Leaf by leaf faded away thec hand early the seats will all be occupied.”’ 


flowers of hope which she had woven into 
elfin bowers on the sunny-side of life, till all 
the future became a desert, with not a cooling 
Fpring in all the dreary waste from which her 
fainting soul might quench its thirst for human 
love. 

Wearily, sndly—despairing of all but God— 
she bade farewell to earthly hopes and joys; 
and day by day, evening by evening, sat in 
her silent room alone with her heartache. 

(A very foolish woman, to make so much 
ado because her husband has ceased to fondle 
and fawn, and devote himself to her as ex- 
olusively as in their honey-moon! 

Possibly, str—for no woman could utter such 
a sentiment; but if you are a man, you mar- 
ried, or will marry, your wife for being just 80 
fooluh! If not, you are unworthy the love of 
any woman—wise or other-wise. ) 

Yet not all alone sat Carrie Morgan. There 
was little Nellie, a golden-haired child about 
three years old—a link at once between her 
mother and earth, and between hor father and 


The household Bridget, having taken that 
afternoon for her visit home, Mrs. Morgan 
laid her sleeping child upon the lounge in the 
parlor, where Belle Austin was sitting in state, 
and returned to the dining-room to prepare the 
evening meal. The fierce denunciatrix of Wo- 
man’s Wrongs could see no wrong in her 
invalid sister getting supper for her, while she 
herself sat in idleness. It was only another 
illustration of the ‘great spiritual truth,” 
that ‘‘ meaner spirits gravitate towards menial 
avocations.” You could have found that in 
‘her book.” 

_ Mr. Morgan entered the parlor. The syren 
greeted him with one of her sweetest smiles, 
which brought him instantly to her side. A 
lovelier woman than Belle Austin, seated there 
in queenly grace, her beaming countenance 
upturned to his, Harry Morgan acknowledged 
henever had beheld. Compelled by an irresist- 
ible impulse, he preesed a kiss upon her not 
very unwilling lips. It was the first kise— 
long coveted, but never taken till now. He 
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inwardly promised that if she uttered a word 
of complaint about it, he would give it back. 
But she didn’t. 

Just then the touch of an angel’s wing awoke 
the slumbering child. Nellie looked up in 
quiet wonder, surprised at the unusual demon- 
strations of mutual affection she had beheld. 
The voice of Mra. Morgan was heard, an- 
nouscing that supper was ready; upon which 
Belle Austin went forward to the dining-room, 
while Mr. Morgan, observing that his daughter 
was awake, delayed long enough to lift her 
from her couch and take her with him. 

With one little arm around his neck, and the 
other stroking his beard, Nellie inquired, with 
childish simplicity— 

‘‘Do you love Aunt Belle, papa?” 


¢ 


smooth his passage to the grave, and make tlic 
twilight of life radiant with the promise o7 
immortality. 

Henry Morgan was not in the humor for 
attending any place of amusement that even- 
ing. He furnished another escort for Isabel, 
and returned to his own deserted fireside. The 
deep waves of affection again surged over his 
being, as he took his guardian angel, his little 
Nellie in his arms, and kneeling beside the 
lounge on which his gentle wife, pale, sad, 
and tearful, was lying, acknowledged his 
error, asked forgiveness, and again laid all 
the wealth of a still manly, noble, and gener- 
ous heart at her feet. It is needless attempting 
to depict the result. 

As if at the enchantment of one magic touch, 


“I shouldn’t wonder, child,” he said; (but) were upbuilt again beautiful castles in the air, 


he did wonder.”’) 
**Do you love mamma ?”’ 
“Yes, darling.” 


more gorgeous than those which, for three 
years past, she had been slowly pulling down, 
day by day, and hour by hour, stone by stone, 


‘‘Why don’t you kiss her, then, sometimes?” Sand story by story. The darkling night which 
The man could say nothing, but stood trying ¢ had drawn its thick curtains around her soul, 


to remember how long since he had. 


The’ 


was lifted like the morning mist—for the 


child continued her torturing cross-examina-< voice of Love had said, ‘Let there be light !"’ 


tion. 

«« Does Aunt Belle love you, papa ?”’ 

‘I guess so, child.” 

Nellie seemed to be reflecting a moment, and 
then inquired— 


Bloomed anew the faded flowers of hope, and 
the desert of life blossomed as the rose. 

As for Belle Austin, her visit was soon con- 
cluded. The next that was heard of her, she 


¢ was officiating as President-ess of a ‘* Refortn’’ 


‘Papa, will she love you when you get to be > Convention, on which occasion she announced 


old ?”” 
What a world of thought went flashing 


her intention of writing another book on * Wo- 
taan’s Wrongs.”” Whether she intends therein 


through the father’s mind at those few, simplesto speak of the flagrant and unpardonabie 


words! 


He made no reply, but seated himself 2 wrong she so recklessly and remorsclessly in- 


at the table, with Nellie in her little chair‘ flicted upon her sister, we are not informed. 


beside him, and ate in silence. Isabel at- 
tempted to rally him on his absent-mindedness ; 
but her raillery met with no response. Con- 
seience was at work; and he seemed “like 
one who had seen a vision.” A vision indeed 
it was that had flashed upon him ;—showing 
him the shallowness, the frivolity, the total 
lack of principle in the tempter, whose syren 
voice had led him on till he had so nearly 
parted with his integrity and self-respect. He 
acknowledged to himself, and on the moment 
trampled under foot, his unworthy and un- 
manly passion for this beautiful but false- 


Deut, Iowa. 


A Besson for the Gimes. 


BY KATB 8UTHERLAND. 

“<A letter for you, sir.” 

Mr. Hardrup took the missive, and the scr- 
vant withdrew. There was a slight nervousness 
of manner, as he broke the seal, which ws- 
soon followed by s word and gesture of dis- 
pleasure, as he tossed the opened shect of 
paper from his hand. 

‘¢What is it, dear?’ 





The gentle face of 


hearted woman, whose attachment for him > Mrs. Hardrup was turned towards her husband. 
would not survive the first blast of misfortune. { A quiet seriousness had come over it. 


He pictured himself to himself as an aged, 


gray-haired man, waiting for his final sum- > 
mons to the eternal world. He knew that: 
then, not Aer love, but that of the neglected, < 


uncomplaining, devoted wife, if his unkindness 


‘<A note from one of my tenants.” 

‘* He wants his rent reduced?” 

‘“‘Of course. That’s the cry on all hands. 
If things go on at the present rate for a year 
longer, I shall be charged for the privilege of 


did not too early sap the springs of life, would letting people live in my houses.” 
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‘‘Who is the tenant ?” asked Mrs. Hardrup, 5 Mrs. Hardrup dropped her eyes nway from 
without seeming to notice her husband’s petu-< her husband’s face, and sighed, as she looked 
lant remark. edown at the floor. 

‘‘Edward Spring. He occupies the house on§ ‘‘ Already,” said Mr. Hardrup, knitting his 
Murray street.” brows, and speaking ina tone of complaint, 

‘‘Ah! How much does he wish taken from) ‘‘my income has been diminished over two 
the rent?” There was a sympathetic tone incthousand dollars through reduction of rents 
Mrs. Hardrup's voice. oalone. This is frightful! Where is it to end?” 

‘‘He’s been paying four hundred dollars,¢ ‘Shall we not bear our part of this national 
but has the coolness to ask a reduction of one- calamity, John—our part of the loss and 
half! Of course, I’ll be liberal, and grant his Ssuffering?”’ Mrs. Hardrup’s face warmed, and 
very reasonable request. Ha! ha!” And Mr. ghee was a tremor of feeling in her voice. 
-Hardrup affected to laugh, but in adisagreeable> ‘‘ We shall have to bear it, whether we are 
way. ewilling or not,” answered her husband, coldly. 

‘¢What reason does he assign ?” $ ‘‘Thus far, Jobn, we have really suffered 

‘‘Oh! there’s no lack of reasons. They’re<nothing—borne nothing,” said Mrs. Hardrup. 
as plenty as blackberries. Anybody can pick ‘‘ While fortunes bave been wrecked, and homes 
them up. Loss of trade; bad debte; depre-‘desolated in thousands of instances, the storm 
ciated securities; ill-health; general depression Shas not torn a vine from our windows, nor 
in business; any of these will answer. S broken a flower in our garden. So far as this 

‘‘Are they not sufficient?” Mrs. Hardrup 2 home is concerned, not a comfort has been 
looked soberly at her husband, and there was pabated—not & privation endared.”’ 
xbout her a spirit that disconcerted him. Mr. Hardrup lifted his brows in half sur- 

‘Perhaps so, and perhaps not,” he replied. > prise, as he turned to look into his wife's 
«A truly honest man will not fall back upon 4@nimated face. 
these arguments against paying his debts, Be ‘¢ And shall we fret and murmur because, in 
meeting his contracts, unless actual disability Sthe natural effort at adjustment, when things 
exist. gare disturbed, something of our abundance 

‘« What does Mr. Spring say »”? goes to supply the lack in otbers? Our case 
‘You can read for yourself.” And Mr. is very much better than that of Nr. Spring. 
Hardrup tossed the tenant’s letter across the» Home comforts have not only been touched 
table, to his wife. She read :— 4 with him; but his most precious things are 


Staken.” 
“I find myself unable longer to pay fourS “ What ‘ous things?” : 
hundred dollars a year rent. I am doing no; at precious things The voice of Mr. 


Hardrup, though still cold, light)y t 
business at all, so to speak, and other resources, 6 with ts ae still cold, was slightly touched 


which I have depended on, are cut off entirely. ‘ His children.” 
For the next year, two hundred will be 7.) PP eens ae 
much as [ can possibly pay. After that, if 5 


times change for the better, I hope to bein a? Spring f f jeatca aka 
less straitened condition. I have no wish pring Tor Stew minutes, to-cay oe you sug 


; gested, I called at Goodyear’s to order a garden 

to leave your house; but, as things are, I? 
eaiint pay dhe. price. Gouask for it Yous” and met her there. What do you think 
a 3 she was buying? Three India rubber blankets, 
may think it best for me to remain for the St» send to her boys in camp. Tears stood in 
Se houses arene easily rented ; and ¢ her eyes as she talked with me about them. 
should preter nemaiung roumeching the trou- > Her Joseph, she said, was 80 young—not much 

ble and expense of moving. Perhaps, at the 


over seventeen—and never a very strong boy. 
end of s year, I may find myself able to pay But, when his brother enlisted, he could not 


The tone was softer. 
‘‘Three sons are in the army. I saw Mrs. 


the old price.” be held back. ‘We could have prevented it,’ 
“That is straight-forward and honest,” said¢she said, ‘but I had not the heart to do eo. 
Mrs. Hardrup. : 2And then, you know, the country must be 


‘It’s straight-forward enough. As to theSsaved; and only through battle can that now 

honesty, I am not competent to decide. Words¢be done. I have given my children to God 
: 2 , 

are cheap, and as easily constructed into false-Sand their country, and may never see them on 

hood astruth. Where two hundred dollars can this side of Heaven again.’ Her voice choked, 

be made by writing a short letter like that, >and she turned from me. Ah, my husband! 

few men are proof against the temptation.” cit is here that this war is felt. We are in 
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eartaining our sky is not thick enough to hide 
the warming sunshine. The weight which has 
fallen upon us is light—very light; and shall 
we grow impatient under the burden? No, 
no, my husband ! 
this great calamity, let us be thankful that it 
is 80 easy to be borne; and not only thankful, 


security. Our house stands firm. The se 


In accepting our share “ 


‘¢That will do, John,’ she replied, as she 
rose up hastily, and, passing to the other side 
of the table, bent down and kissed him. ‘I 
would rather have this note from your hands, 
than the costliest gift in your power to make 
me.”’ 

An interior calmness, a peace and asatisfac- 
tion, different in kind from anything Mr. 


but ready to help others, who are staggering) Hardrup had ever experienced, came down 
in the way, and ready to fall. Don’t let Mr.¢ upon his spirits. That last sentence, from the 
Spring move. Rather, let him live rent free? lips of his wife, as she stood, with her warm 
for a year. I would prefer having our horses$ breath still upon his cheek, was very grateful 
and carriage sold, to seeing that family dis-¢to his feelings—more precious, he felt, than 


turbed. Why, now that I think of it, John”—‘ silver or gold. 


Mrs. Hardrup’s voice became earnest, almost 


‘¢‘T would send it around this evening,” said 


to enthusiasm—“ is it just right for us to meetic Mrs. Hardrup. 


hundred dollars a year, when we might use 
that sum in so many ways, in aid of the gov- 


our carriage, at an expense of four or five | 


ernment ?” C 
Mrs. Hardrup stopped, suddenly. She tn 


that she was pressing her husband a little too 
elosely, and looked for some half angry or im- 


patient answer. But Mr. Hardrup, who had 


dropped his eyes while his wife was speaking, 
continued with them cast upon the floor. 
had two sons, boys of twelve and fourteen 


Mr. Hardrup folded the note, slipped it into 
an envelop, and, after directing it, called a 
servant, and told him to deliver it at once. 

‘‘Hark! How violently that bell did ring !’’ 

They sit expectant. 

‘‘ Who is it, James ?”’ 

‘¢A girl from Mrs. Howell’s.” 

‘¢What does she want ?”’ 

‘‘She says Mrs. Howell’s had bad news, and 


He) wont you and Mr. Hardrup come round there.” 


‘‘Bad news? What kind of bad news? 


years of age, away from home, at school, and 2 Where from?” 


his life was very much bound up in them. As‘ 


‘It’s about her son William, the girl says— 


his wife spoke of Mrs. Spring and her sons, he that went with the soldiers.”’ ~ 


his thought went to these boys, and he imagined 
them older by a few years. How could he 
bear to see them subjected to the discipline, 
hardships, and privation of the camp, or set 
up as human targets, to be shot at? The 
father shivered in every nerve. 

There was silence for some minutes, and 
still Mr. Hardrup sat, looking at the questions 
which had disturbed him from a new stand- 
point, and losing every moment something 
of the selfish hardness by which he had been 
influenced a little while before. 

“You will not let Mr. Spring move,” said 
Mrs. Hardrup, in a gentle, but serious voice, 
breaking in upon her husband’s abstracted 
state. 

He raised his eyes, and looked at her for s 
few moments; and then, without answering, 
took a sheet of paper, and wrote on it a few 
lines, with his pencil. 


towards his wife. She read :— 


“*Mrs. Hardrup turned pale, as she clasped 
her hands together. 

‘s What about bim, James ?’’ 

‘«He’s badly wounded.” 

‘Where ?’—how? When did it happen?” 

‘‘The girl didn’t gay, ma’am. She’s wait- 
ing.” 

‘Tell her that we will be round imme- 
diately.” 

The servant retired. 

‘Oh, dear! here is real trouble,” said Mrs. 
Hardrup, as she arose hastily. ‘‘Poor Mrs. 
Howell! And he was her only son!” 

Mr. Hardrup paced the floor with rapid feet, 
during the few minutes occupied by his wife 
in a hurried change of dress. He was not 
now thinking of his diminished income, nor of 
the money losses which the war had occa- 
sioned. These things were pushed back as of 


élight importance, compared with what others 
‘‘ Will that do?” And he pushed the writing $ 


were called to endure and suffer. 
They walked, in silence, to the residence of 
Mrs. Howell, only a few blocks distant. The 


‘‘Pay what you can; but don’t leave the white, ghastly face, that met their eyes on 
house. The man who has three sons in this) entering, was a vision to haunt the memory fer 


war, is entitled to consideration. 
ceive them all in safety, when the strife is over.” 


May you an 


years. 
‘“‘Oh, my son!—my boy!—my poor, poor 
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boy !” exclaimed, in wild, sobbing tones, the$ Mra. Howell, a little while later, that evening, 
wretched mother, as they tame into her pre-‘ after placing her in the cars. ‘‘ Write to me, 


Bence. . as soon as you reach your son. I am anxious 
‘What of him, my friend?” asked Mrs.oto know his exact condition. And, if you 
Hardrup. need my help in anything, don’t fail to com- 


‘‘Have you not heard? Qh, dear! Oh, my? mand me.” 
poor boy! His arm carried off by a cannon? ‘That is real trouble,” said Mrs. Hardrup, 
shot! Oh, my son!—my son! That I shouldSas her husband came in, after seeing Mrs. 
live to see this day!” Howell to the cars, and sat down with her in 

In the calmer mood, that succeeded to thisethe pleasant room, where, surrounded with 
paroxysm of distress, Mrs. Howell commani-}5 books, and every home comfort, they usually 
cated the intelligence of a battle in Western( spent their quiet evenings, as really uncon- 
Virginia, which had just been received. Herscious in their own persons of war's shocks, | 
gon was in one of the companies engaged, and> disasters, and sufferings, as if smiling peace 
his name appeared in the list of killed and< walked tranquilly through every portion of 
wounded. ‘An arm carried off by a cannon¢ the land. 
shot—dangerous.”” This, and no more, forthe> ‘‘ Yes, that is real trouble.” Mr. Hardrup 
agonized mother ! echoed the words. 

‘‘T must go to him, Mr. Hardrup! I must ‘* Was it for her own safety that Mrs. Howell 
go to my son.”” There was an appealing look o mate this great sacrifice?” resumed his wife. 
in the face of Mrs. Howell, not misunderstood s ‘‘ Was her home and all her wordly goods in 
by Mr. Hardrup. She was a widow, and-actual peril, that she sent out her son to face 
poor—the widow of an old friend.’’ the common enemy ? She had far less to lose 

‘‘It is a long distance; travel is ae in this respect than you and I; and less to gain 
in that region, and it swarms with armed men, in the restoration of peace and order. And 
who set at defiance all the laws of God andcyet, what we have so far given to the cause, is 
man. You cannot go alone, Mrs. Howell.” as nothing in comparison to her offering. Just 

‘¢] must go to my wounded and suffering ¢ think of it. Is not the life of a child more 
boy, Mr. Hardrup, if I walk through the$precious than silver or gold? IT am glad you 
whole distance. Don’t object. Don’t put hin-¢ helped her so freely. If it had been our own 
drances in my way; but, in God’s name, help? 80n, standing in the place of hers, would a 
me!” Her eyes glanced upwards a moment. thought of the money to be expended in going 

‘‘T cannot go with you, Mrs. Howell.” to him, have touched your consciousness for a 

“TI do not ask that. I can go alone. moment? No, not for a moment. And sball 
But——.”” She paused. we not give willingly, and in thankfulness, that 

“You have not the means in hand to go,” $ our own home is spared, to help another in so 
said Mre. Hardrup. deep 8 sorrow ?” 

‘“‘T have not, my friend. You know thats ‘‘ Yes—yes. Your thoughts but echo mine,” 
my income is small. At this moment I cannot< answered Mr. Hardrup. ‘Better help a hun- 
command one-fourth of the sum this journey ¢dred poor mothers to reach their wounded and 
and its purpose will require.” dying sons, than go upon one such tearful 

Mrs. Hardrup turned towards her husband. $ errand of our own. To-night’s experience has 

‘‘When do you wish to start ?” he asked. turned my thoughts in a new direction. God 

‘‘To-night. The cars leave at ten. It is¢ forgive me, that I fretted over a diminished 
now eight.”’ capone hee I bore, with so ill o grace, the 

‘‘There {s no hindrance, Mrs. Howell. I‘ light burden that is resting on my shoulders, 
will eall for you in oar carriage, at half pastS while hundreds of thousands, like the poor 
nine, and supply you with everything needed ¢ widow in Scripture, who cast in all her living, 
for the sad journey.” Mr. Hardrup spoke > are yielding up their whole possessions.” 
feelingly, and with no sign of relictanee ‘‘ And we share the benefit to come from this 
The well-springs. of his better nature were< common sacrifice,” eaid Mrs. Hardrup. ‘If we 
breaking up. ¢ lose our national existence—if these wicked ene- 

In her outgushing thankfulness, Mrs. Howell’ mies prevail, what will be our condition? Will 
caught his hand, and kissed it. Deep in the ° this pleasant home remain to us? Will a 
heart of his sympathetic pain, Mr. Hardeahs remnant of property be left? Who can say? 
felt a thrill of pleasure. A dismembered nation; war, inspired by the 

‘‘Write to me,” he said, as he parted with ‘ deadliest hate, between the broken fragments ; 
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foreign insult and aggression; violence and‘ had ever possessed power to waken a single 
wrong, throughout the land. I shudder at the, note of gladness in my heart. So when I 
picture! If our enemies prove too strong for began to watch his coming, with eager eyes; 
us, and only through our apathy‘is this possi- 2 when his voice would cause my heart to stop 
ble—think of the life that is before our children Sits beating, I was wildly glad that I had found 
in the coming years. Better any sacrifice, (something to love. 
than this calamity ! And now comes the> I remember, one day, when news of the 
question, my husband—are we doing our part ¢ death of a loved one was brought to one of our 
in this great extremity ?”’ young friends, her faith was in God; she was 
‘<I fear not, so far as I am concerned,” was‘ not comfortless. Auntie said, 
the outspoken answer. ‘But, I hold myself? ‘‘ How well she bears it; I hope you would 
instructed by the lesson of to-night; and, inSbe thus sustained.” 
all ways that Providence may indicate, through? All the rebellion in my passionate nature 
the teaching of events, will endeavor to do my > arose, and I said, 
duty, either in actual deeds, or a cheerfulc ‘‘If Paul should die, I should hate God.” 
acceptance of whatever may come as my share? Perhaps it was for this that our paths were 
of the common burden. Better give up all,Sseparated. Then I thought death the greatest 
than lose our country; for, in losing that wecgrief; but I have learned my mistake. If 
suffer the greatest possible calamity.” Psul had died, my beautiful dream would 
never have been shattered. I should love him 
. still, Then the long hours of agony would 
A Chapter of dife. have been spared me. The restless desolation 
which made life seem as though all the fresh- 
BY ELSIE VAUGHN. : 
iwebe wisn live terse iia dgew eae wee? ness had been swept out of it, would never 
have fallen on me. So much of my life's 
Five years have passed, and I can look back¢ energy would not have been spent in useless 
to the old time, now, without a heart-griever, )spirit-groans, and wicked, painful prayers, 
else this had never been told. The time has¢ which God never answored. 
been, since the orange blossoms drooped against? J Jook back with shuddering, to the time 
my cheek, when a familiar tone thrilling theSwhen my heart was ‘‘a drear Golgotha of 
chords of memory, would send the warm blood passion ; an arid waste of despair,” made so 
crimsoning into my cheeks; and a whispered >through death ‘of the love which I once bore 
name, once sacred to my lips, would throw &¢ Paul, all the more terrible from tho passion, 
chill over me which only that of death can?and pride, and strength of that love. I mar- 
equal. But the spell is broken at last, and vel that so much could die of my being, and 
my grateful heart cries, “My Lord, I She semblance of life remain. If I had died, 





thee, that I have been preserved blameless.” >he would have said my love was stronger than 
It was not profanation when I took the my suul; I despise the thought of being called 
marriage-vow upon me. I promised to love,? weak. When I said to my love, “Down! I 
honor and obey. I could not promige to let‘ will press out the last breath of your life,” and 
no thought of the past disturb my weary heart. ¢ from its trembling and quiverings, I hushed it 
I have kept my promise, as the loving eyes‘ into death-like stillness; then he knew that I 
testify which are glancing along these lines, ¢ was strong—that my will would neither yield 
when they chance to meet mine; and the >to him, nor to any passion. 
warm lips whisper, Uh, the life we pictured to ourselves was 
‘‘ Poor little Elsie, is she happy now ?” fairer than any other ever found, I ween! 
When the sunlight of love first blessed my‘ There were to be no clouds, no dark days for 
soul, then I learned what a beautiful thing is life; cus. We were to have a Heaven on earth, and 
and when I knew that there was another heart Sin our sacrilege we thought either of us would 
which beat in symphony with mine, the world¢be loth to leave it for the happiness which God 
became & Paradise for me. The orphan ward ocould give us. I thought all the wild wretched- 
of a maiden aunt, I prized this love the more4 ness was about to leave me, and I should be at 
from my former desolation. It seemed to me?rest. How I loved that word. I, who never 
a boon direet from Heaven. I hope it was. Sknew rest, until I learned to obey God's com- 
My life had not been spent in solitude; dear? mand, ‘Be ye not idolaters.” 
good old aunty dates my belleship back to the) Imperious, proud and exacting, neither of us 
time when I wore pantalettes; but none otherccould yield; neither could forgive. That is 
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why our idol was shattered—his as well asc for when I opened my eyes, the pictures were 
mine. If I had known that it was unpleasantS oll put away. As I lay there with my head 
for him to see gentlemen’s names, old school-¢ resting on Earnest’s heart, a throng of painful 
mates, signed to letters in my possession, they > memories ryshed over my soul. While he 
never should have been written. I would haves thought me in blissful insensibility, a terrible 
humored even his whims. But when he said2 struggle was going on in my breast. Not 
to me, his promised wife, who had told him aS between love and duty; they were not discord- 
thousand times how well I loved him. “Elsie, 2 ant, but between the memory of the past and 
you do not love me. You are a trifling co-§ the present.e That picture revived the thought 
quette, and you shall not write;” then it wasc of the old time when I had trusted him so. It 
that the curtain dropped away from our future, Sis terrible to suffer the tortures of misplaced 
and I saw plainly, as if in letters of fire, what¢ confidence; it is hard to see our idols turn to 
awaited me as his wife. To have my lovedclay. I thought of what he had been to me. 
questioned, when I loved him more than life;¢ I thought of him in his altered character, when 
to be told ‘‘you shall not!” I said, ‘‘No,I do2I could see him as he was. Then my soul rose 
not love you;” and it was true. Assudden asSabove all weakness, and I knew that never 
that my love died; it was only its memory? more the thought of Paul would pain me. 
that disturbed me afterwards. I tried to for-§ And so his wickedness had no power over 
give him, tried to love him again. I, forgive? me, when, the bride of a twelvemonth, I stood 
such words! Teach the lioness to forgive oneS again by his side. Accident had placed us s0, 
who robs her of her whelps! and in the glare of the lamp-light, and the flow 
When we parted, he wished me a life of) of music, I knew not who was beside me, until 
happiness. I said, ‘I shall have it.” I did¢the old words were spoken in my ear. Give 
not believe my own words then, for I thought) back the love that he had starved, and I the 
he had robbed me of my treasures, and dese-§ wife of another! Were there no other dearer 
crated the temple. He only taught me my<to me, I could not call the dead to life; but 
strength; I thank him for it now. now I despised him for his basenese. Never 
When I married Earnest Malcolm, it was eh again did his presenee awaken a thrill in my 
to punish Paul, nor to gratify my pride. Itssoul; the spell was broken at last; and though 
was because with him I had found that a my life has been troubled that I gave my love 
rest which comes to us so seldom, and I knewSto one unworthy of it, I am happy now that 
there was no man in the world that I could¢I had strength to see my false divinity taken 
love but him. Yet when they robed me for? away, and a true one established in its place, 
my bridal, in the clouds of lace and gauze, [5 where I may ever worship—and worshipping, 
trembled and felt faint at first; for, in my< be blest. 
wardrobe hung a black velvet—a regal thing; 
& single diamond blazed upon its eres 
gloves, and veil, and pearls. This should have § Bil 
been my wedding dress, and I thought of the Che econd other. 
one whose arms would have clasped mo. One BY MRS. V. M’CONAUGHY. 
cruel pang; ’twas the dead love struggling for¢ A weary time had the three little birdlings 
life, and I was calm again and happy. After Sin Mr. Helmes’ cottage, when she, ‘‘the sweet 
the ceremony, I thanked God, in silent prayer, S mother dove,” had folded her white wings in 
that he had given me a true heart to signe A weary time, for, though their 





upon. When I received our congratulations, [2 father was a kind-hearted man, his business 
grew pale a little, for the name was a new one, 2 called him away all day in the city, and when 
and not what I had thought to hear. Sie latest evening train brought him to his 
We came to our home at last; it is not thee home again, but little time was left for converse 
splendid mansion with its elegant appoint-2 with his little ones. Their mother had been 
ments that Paul and I were to have had; it‘ all the world to them. 
is a pleasant bird’s nest of a cottage—we ares ‘We are all utterly lost without her,” said 
happy here. One evening we were looking at¢the father to his pastor. ‘I never had the 
the pictured faces of our friends. I opened? faculty of arranging matters with the children, 
the last one that I held; it was my own face} of drawing out their confidence, and harmonis- 
with Paul’s. We had had them taken so, but [Sing all disquieting matters. I have often 
did not know that it was in my possession. ItSlooked with astonishment on the ease with 
came so suddenly, I suppose, that I fainted;¢ which she could accomplish all such things, 
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and felt they were safest in her hands ; what / her bed, when kind Aunt Mary was obliged to 
ean my motherless ones do without her?” c return ‘o her home again, with never a tender 
A widow lady, somewhat advanced in life, ‘kiss nor a good night blessing. 
was warmly recommended by a friend, in? ‘Please don’t take away the light, nurse, 
whose good judgment Mr. Helmes confided, as I am s0 ’fraid of the dark,’’ said the little one. 
a general superintendent of the children and2 ‘ Fudge,” said the nurse, in a contemptu- 
household ; and into her hands the little im-S ous tone. ‘You know just as well as I do, 
mortal spirits were entrusted. She possessed < there is nothing in the dark to hurt you. It 
the commendable habits of economy and in->is all a pretence, and I shall take down the 
dustry; but if ever a fair, sweet flower of¢ light just as soon as I have put these clothes 
feeling had blossomed by the doorway of her 2 away.” 
heart, it had long since withered, and the very$ The child cried out in terror and dismay— 
root dried up for want of a single dewdrop to2 “Oh, I want my mamma to come home.” 
refresh it. The little ones soon learned toS ‘‘Your mother has gone to Heaven, and it 
shrink from the decided tread of her creaking 2 is very doubtful whether you will ever go there 
shoes, so different from the soft footfall which and see her again, if you are sueh a naughty 
used to make their hearts bound with gladness. ¢ girl,” was the soothing reply. 
Soon they found the circle of their simple The little one’s sobs redoubled, and struck 
pleasures grow narrower and still narrower,‘ like an arrow to the heart of the bereaved 
until there seemed nothing left. She “ shoulde father, who was passing through the hall to 
not have the floor littered up by all that trum-S his own apartment. 
pery ;” so their pretty playthings were packed: ‘No mother to soothe her now,” he thought, 
away in a closet, the key of which dangled atSas he paused by the partly opened door. 
Mrs. Terry’s side. Even Carrie’s precious ‘What is little May crying about?” he 
dolly, little Florence, with her auburn curls, Sasked, kindly. 
whose dainty wardrobe mother’s own sweet ‘‘T am ’fraid of the dark, papa, and nurse 
fingers had helped to fashion, was shut omy Swill take the light away. When will my mamma 
with all her pretty robes, in a broken band-box. 4 come back, papa?” 
Carrie cried a long morning over it, for which? A deep, half-smothered sigh was her only 
bed behaviour she was sharply reproved, and told S answer, as he sat down on the edge of the 
‘show grateful she ought to be, that some one little bed. 
was willing to take pity on her forlorn con-5 «+ Will baby go to sleep on the sofa in papa’s 
dition, with no mother to see to anything; room, while papa writes?” he asked. A glad 
and would even put up with so much for theScry, and an upreaching of the soft white arma, 
sake of keeping every thing from going toSwerea sufficient answer. He bore the little 
wreck and ruin.”’ ¢ white-robed figure to hisown apartment, placing 
So poor Carrie was silenced, though in her 6 a pillow for ber head, and wrapping his shawl 
secret heart she wished thedisinterestedstranger¢ about her; then after a few gentle, loving 
had kept away, and let things go to wreck and< words, he returned to his absorbing cares 
rain. Yet she was the oldest of the flock, andcagain. It was enough thongh, for the little 
sought as wisely as a child of eight summers heart beat happily, and soon forgot its troubles 
eould to comfort little Neddie and May. se peaceful slumbers. In mercy has ‘the 
little May, she suffered most, for she was 8) good All-father” ordered it, that the griefs of 
delicate, timid child, and the fougyears’ gentle¢ childhood should be transient as 
nursing on that loving bosom, had little fitted 
her for the chilling blast in which ber spirit When next the summer breeze comes by 
shivered now. Her nervous system was too And waves the bush—the flower is dry.” 
finely strung for its frail casement, and it was» The little one was not left alone in the dark 
plain to the discerning eyes of the new nursecagain, as the father expressly forbade it, and 
that ‘‘the child had been dadted too much and> Mrs. Terry was too politic to risk incurring 
needed toughening.” his displeasure. Indeed, that lady daily fur- 
Among other failings was an instinctive bished the few remaining charms she might 
: dread of darkness, and though much tenders have supposed herself to possess, with a secret 
care had been taken to remove her groundless hope in her heart that she might one day com- 
fears, as yet they had but partially succeeded.‘ mand where she now served. 
This was denounced at once as ‘‘a great piece? Many months sped on, and little Carrie grew 
of foolishness,” and the little one was taken to: daily more unhappy, her little sister more 


—*“The dew-drop on the rose— 
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fragile, and sturdy Ned, who needed a steady, 
gentle, restraining hand, more boisterous and 
rebellious. 

But a blessed day dawned on that household. 
The father brought to his fire-side a second 
mother for his little ones. The disappointed 
widow explained the matter to them before- 
hand, and encouraged them with the assurance, 
that ‘‘ now they would find they had to ‘stand 
around.’ There would be no mere running to 
father with complaints; if they did it would 
do no good. They would soon learn that their 
grumbling had been when they were well off.” 

It was with no very high anticipations that 
they watched for the afternoon train, which 
was to bring the stranger to them. The 
autumn leaves spread a carpet for the bride, as 
she walked up the shaded path which led to 
the door of her new home. The children 
glanced at her shyly as she entered the parlor. 
There was no enthusiastic demonstration; but 
she greeted each one quietly and tenderly, 
calling them by their respective names. There 
was no bustle or ceremony, and the children 
looked up curiously into that clear, frank eye, 
which met them full and fairly, yet with a 
quiet, kindly smile. It was only a common 
face, yet the eye was one which children 
quickly learn to respect, and on no other 
foundation can love rest securely. 

‘¢A little fire seems pleasant such a chilly 
day,” she said, as she drew off her gloves, and 
warmed her fingers before the polished grate. 
‘Will Carrie be kind enough to take my 
bonnet and shawl?” she added, pleasantly. 

The little girl came forward with a light 
step, pleased with the idea that she could be 
useful, and Mrs. Helmes seated herself by the 
fire, taking up little May veny quietly, and 
plaeing her on her knee. 

‘‘Can May warm my cold fingers?” she 
said, with a half smile, as she slipped one 
fair hand between the little one’s small palms. 
With a bright smile the little one looked up, 
and there was a quick interchange of magnetic 
glances. It was a mere touch of a skilful 
player on that finest of all instruments, the 
human heart; yet little May was won. She 
wrapped up both hands, playfully, in her little 
white apron, and folded her arms above them, 
looking the picture of content and happi- 
ness. 

Neddie was not much abashed, and gather- 
ing up his six year old courage, inquired, 
beldly, if ‘‘papa had brought them home any 
presents. Biddy said, he ought to.” 

‘‘IfI am not mistaken, he has not forgotten 


you. We will look in the travelling-trunk 
after supper and see.” 

‘‘T want my presents now,”’ he persisted. 

‘I think we had better wait,’’ said the same 
clear voice, and that calm, blue eye looked 
with the same steady smile into his. Ned felt 
that smile, and from that moment knew on 
which side the power lay. 

It was not many days before the house began 
to wear a different aspect. ‘Old Shades,” as 
saucy Cousin Will used to call the self-sacri- 
ficing Mrs. Terry, had taken her departure, 
and everything seemed to brighten up. The 
solemn stiffness which invested even the chairs 
by the walls, suddenly fied away. But no where 
was the change more apparent than in the 
little nursery. Fresh white curtains shaded 
the windows, looped back by tasteful pink 
ribbons and rosettes, which the children could 
never sufficiently admire; a simple chintz- 
covered lounge was added to its furniture; and 
above all, the old-time playthings were drawn 
forth from their hiding-places, to gladden the 
little hearts which had so often sighed for them. 

The new mamma had a wonderful fund of 
ingenuity in contriving new amusements and 
playthings, often, by a half hour’s skilful use 
of her bright scissors and shining needle, 
affording them a whole day’s, and even week's 
enjoyment. Such marvellous cats and kittens 
as those little scissors could cut out of a bit of 
gray or black cloth. And then it was perfect 
witch-work the way those small fingers could 
fashion over a fragment of cotton flannel into 
a plump, white rabbit; a pair of red beads for 
eyes completing the enchantment. It was a 
unanimous verdict after this astonishing per- 
formance, that ‘‘*mamma knew how to do 
everything.” What a trifle it takes to amuse 
children, and home-made toys give far more 
pleasure than more expensive ones, as they exer- 
cise a child’s talent in contriving and fashioning 
them. Any one may learn, with slight pains- 
taking, manydittle arts for making home pleasant 
to the little ones; and no woman’s education 
should be considered finished without these 
simple accomplishments. Alice Helmes had 
been for several years a teacher among child- 
ren, and there can scarcely be a better prepa- 
ration for woman’s life mission. The minds 
and hearts of her children were carefully cul- 
tivated, and their physical education was not; 
neglected. Little May’s cheeks began to grow 
plamp and rosy under the combined influence 
of abundant out-door exercise, wholesome, 
appetizing food, and above all, the sweet sun- 
shine of love in which her life was passed. 
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All the children throve under her judicious‘ agreeable consciousness that both would pro- 
guiding hand, as they never could if left to the duce a strong sensation at the school-house 
eare of mere hirelings. Indeed, I have scarcely‘ and the tavern. 
ever seen a home that was not better off, with? It was one of the last days of November. 
a step-mother at its head, than with no mother§ The earth had rolled up and laid by all her 
at all, even though that step-mother had many< garments of praise; the trees stood desolate 
imperfections, and failed in many points of>and bare without the ‘‘joy of leaves,” and yet 
duty, as alas! what own mother does not? the day was beautiful, with the lost beauty of 
God bless the noble step-mother, wherever >the summer. 
in our fair land she may be, who is strivingS Winds, soft as the May’s, loitered among the 
daily in her Heavenly Father’s strength to?barren branches, and the sunlight and the 
discharge faithfully her arduous duties. LetSsoddened earth lay under the warm, sweet 
her strive to cultivate a brave, resolute spirit, 2 sunshine; and the year, hanging on the skirts 
which can look the world fearlessly in the eye, Sof winter, had forgotten her old age, and had 
with all its censoriousness. All the hae ta cae into a dream of her youth. And walk- 
makes way before a determined, fearless spirit; )ing, as I said, rapidly, and feeling amid the 
while a cringing, wavering nature, can never flutter of her pleasant thoughts—for Grace was 
command respect. dreaming, like the day—a gladness at her heart 
Above all, let her live a daily life of faith and § for the beauty about her, the young girl turned 
prayer, so that the sunlight of divine love may suddenly from the turnpike into the pasture, 
always shine within her breast, however darkS which considerably diminished the distance 
the clouds without. home. And treading along the short, faded 
grass, she suddenly espied, in acorner of the lot, 
a young oak, around which a wild grape-vine had 
Battle Sields of Our Sirthers, clambered, and near the top of which hung a 
dozen clusters of frost grapes, gleaming in the 
BS VIRGINS Fe: TOMMSEND: sunlight like purple goblets veined with gold. 
CHAPTER. III. ‘‘How beautiful they do look!” murmured 
Old Mrs. Palmer had had a “touch of the2Grace. ‘‘They’ll be the last I shall see for a 
rheumatis” on her return from her last visitS year. I wonder if I can’t get them now? I 
to her son’s; and Grace had gone down to her? might mount those bars, and catch hold of the 
grandmother's with a famous syrup, whoseS lower limb of that sapling. I’d climbed, before 
ingredients had been communicated to her?I was ten years old, taller trees than that, 
mother by a sick Indian woman, whom she) when the cherries were ripe in grandma’s back 
hed received into her house, and nursed¢ yard; and there’s nobody to see me here.” 
through several weeks of severe illness, during) She was light of foot, and agile of limb; she 
the first year of Mrs. Palmer’s marriage; and§ mounted the round bars easily, and caught 
the squaw had evinced her gratitude to her? hold of one of the upper branches of the sap- 
benefactress by embroidering her various or-§ ling. 
namental cushions and slippers, in all those? It swayed to and fro, as the girl did, 
quaint and benutiful devices in which theSmounted on the bars, but she held her plaee 
esthetic element discloses itself among her?and the twig firmly; and the next moment she 
race; and had at last inducted her hostess into‘ had grasped the branch, and the great clusters 
the mysteries of several syrups and decoctions, (were almost in her hands, when a voice close 
of wonderfal medicinal properties, for which at hand sung out, 
her tribe was famous among the Indians. “Wait, Miss Grace, a minute. I'll get them 
And Mrs. Comfort Palmer solemnly averred >for you.” 
that the most skilful ointments and decoctions< She looked down in surprise and confusion, 
which civilization had produced, had not the? and recognized the speaker. 
power of eliminating the pain which crept$ “If I had suspected anybody would see me, 
with the autamn chills through her bones, like2I shouldn’t have been up here; but as you've 
the magical syrup of the old Indian woman. ‘Shad a good view of me, it’s useless to excuse 
Grace walked rapidly along, a smile loitering? myself now.” 
in and out of her lips, for that night she was> There was a natura) grace and fitness in 
to attend the singing school, and make her< this apology, which would have done honor to 
debut at the old mill tavern with the minister’s any high bred lady in any court. 
nephew in her new dress; and she had an¢ The young man whom she addressed had 
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taste and sense enough to appreciate both the S wounded at her delicate refusal, she looked up 
reply and the graceful attitude of the girl, as‘ with some playful sally, intended to atone for 
the stood poised on the bars. He gave her his? any wound that his pride had sustained. 
lands, and she sprang lightly down on theS The cloud was gone from Richard Jarvys’s 
grass; and the next moment he had resumed thee now. He answered in the same bantering 
her place on the bars, and the clusters were 5 fashion, and they went jesting and chatting, 
tumbling at her feet. cafter the manner of young men and women, 
‘‘Oh, thank you, Mr. Jarvys. * You’re en-5 through the long pasture. 
titled to half of them by right of conquest.” <$ Many persons called Richard Jarvys’s face 
“But not by right of discovery, which is’handsome; but, they were usually people not 
the prior one;” filling her basket with theSvery acute in physiognomy, or profound in the 
clusters. ‘*Do you know, Miss Grace, I was knowledge of human nature. The more cne 
on my way to your house and have fortunately > penetrated the young man’s face, I think, the 
encountered you ?”’ sles they liked it; yet, all the features were 
With a woman’s acuteness she divined the good, and the first glance certainly gave an 
young man’s errand. ‘I thought you were<agreeable impression. A florid complexion, 
out of town.” with sharp, gray eyes, coarse, lustrous black 
“Yes. IJ only returned from Worcester last‘ hair, and a fine, muscular figure, with a jaunty, 
evening, where I'd gone on some business for 2 self-possessed air, struck one on a first 
father, which detained me. They’ve got theSmeeting with Richard Jarvys. The mouth 
war fever high up there, Miss Grace.” looked well enough in repose, except for a 
‘I’m glad to hear it. Every son of America Dcertain weakness, which every successive glance 
should be true to his country now,” said Grace. es rire ; but it had suggestions of mean- 
with energy; for her quick instincts divined a2ness and obstinacy, which had not yet hardened 
shade of disapproval, or contempt in this re-Sthemselves into a part of its character, and 
mark. only occasicnal circumstances developed them ; 
‘‘Of course, he should,” answered the young and which, once seen, would be keys opening 
man, with an emphasis, in striking contrast ¢into hidden corners and closets of the man’s 
with his last words. ‘I rejoice to see the 2character, of which he had no suspicion. 
spirit and unity of the colonies against thes He was the son of a weulthy ship-owner, 
usurpations of the mother country. And now, ; who resided about a mile from Deacon Palmer’s, 
if you'll allow me, I'll come to my errand at Cand the young man had hardly a rival among 
once ?” the rustic beaux of the neighborhood. He 
“Certainly, Mr. Jarvys,” intently occupied § was shrewd, lively, social; had seen a good 
at the moment, in arranging the grapes in her 2 deal of the world, having taken several voyages 
basket, in artistic fashion. in his father’s vessels, with that quick obser- 
‘‘T suppose you have heard of the singing< vation, and that faculty of making the most of 
to-night, and the gathering at the old mill dhis information, which always causes a man to 
tavern. Ifyou are not engaged already, as ie4be taken for quite all that he is worth. : 
most likely, I should like the honor of your? The young people had reached the lane which 
company. I didn’t get back until to-day, or 16turned up to Grace’s home. On one side of 
should have made bold to ask it before.” ¢this was a field, flanked by a low stone wall, 
“Thank you, Mr. Jarvys, I should be happy 5 nnd a tall old butternut tree grew close to the 
to accept your invitation, if I had not an-cwall, a few rods from the pasture, and the 
other’s.” oknotty branches were shaking their tassels of 
The young man’s brow darkened a little, Sfaded lenves in the soft winds, as though it too 
and a shadow of disappointed or bitter feeling was dreaming of the lost glory of May. 
entirely changed the character and ex DEES? On The long walk, and the pleasant talk, had 
of Richard Jarvys’s face; he kept on silently 2deepened the blossoms in the cheek of Grace 
by the side of Grace through the short, soddenS Palmer, and the sight of them stirred the soul 
grass, and his brow gradually cleared up, as 2of Richard Jarvys. A thought flashed over 
he thought that he had no right to be disap-Shis mind that the present was the time to ask 
pointed; ‘‘of course, such a girl as Grace<the question, which he had made up his mind 
Palmer would be engaged for a frolic, by some (to m year ago, os goon as he felt the ground 
fellow lucky enough to be on hand in time.” secure enough. 
Grace was naturally kind-hearted, andthink-2 «Where was the ute of delay ?” he mused; 
ing from her companion’s silence that he was‘ somebody else might anticipate him in thie 
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matter, as had been done in the smaller one; 
-and he looked on the sweet beauty of Grace 
Palmer, with a greedy longing to feel that it 
belonged to him, and a selfish fear that another 
might rob him of it. Any higher feeling, was 
not in the nature of the man. No sense of 
self-sacrifice ; no humiliating consciousness of 
unworthiness of the great gift which he was 
about to seek, and which would have impressed 
a noble nature at such a time, swayed the 
heart of Richard Jarvys. Still, there was a 
little quiver of doubt and agitation, in the 
tones which said— 

*< Grace, if you are not in too great a hurry, 
I wish you would sit down a few moments on 
the wall, here; I want to speak to you.” 

With a woman’s quick instinct, Grace divined 
what was coming. 


seized any pretext to avoid it; but, none 


and she might not, after all, learn to love him. 
But her heart was true to its own instinct. A 
shudder, too faint for Richard Jarvys to per- 
ceive, crept over the girl, with the thought of 
being his wife. 

‘‘ Richard,” she answered; for they had 
been playmates in their childhood, ‘if I could 
give you any hope, I would; but, you know it 
would be sin for me to say what my heart does 
not endorse—what I feel from its depths that 
it never can. I am grateful to you for the 
honor that your offer does me; and you will 
find some woman far worthier of it than I am, 
who will be proud of your love.” 

And, with these words, Grace rose up; for 
it was time to end this interview. 

Richard Jarvys dropped her hand as though 


She would gladly haveSit burnt him, buried his face in his own; for 


he would not have Grace see the storm which 


offered itself. So, she let her companion seat 2 went over him—a storm of passion, bitterness, 
her under the butternut tree, saying, as un-S and disappointment. 


concernedly as possible— 


Grace walked a few rods down the lane, and 


*“sT must be back before sundown, Mr. then she turned back— 


Jarvys, as I promised mother I'd get the 
biscuit into the oven before five o'clock.” 

This very practical rejoinder did not succeed 
in dampening the ardor of the young man. 
He looked in the girl’s face; he drew close 


‘‘Richard, forgive me for what I have said ; 
and let us be fricnds—always ;” and she gave 


-~him her hand. He took it, and said— 


‘¢ We will be friends, Grace.” 
But his manner did not quite satisfy her, as 


to her side, and, in the next few moments, <she went on. And before Grace Palmer had 
Grace Palmer knew that the hand and the-reached the end of the lane, Richard Jarvys 
name which were considered the greatest prize > rose up, and looked after her. A sullen, baffled, 
in all her neighborhood, were at her disposal. § malignant glance, darted after the girl, which 
She was not a flirt; she was a generous, sym-§ proved that the wound which Richard Jarvys’s 
psthetic woman; and her heart fluttered with < pride had received, was one which would make 
pain and embarrassment; for, Richard had'2him Grace Palmer's enemy forever; that all 
plead his cause with all the art of which he2the gentleness of her refusal had not stirred 
was master. his generosity; and that the memory of 
“Mr. Jarvys, you do me a great honor;Sthat afternoon, would always rankle in his 
but—but—you will forgive me—I cannot accept § soul. 
it.”” ‘‘T hope Richard isn’t angry with me,’ 
‘Why not?’ asked Richard Jarvys; and2 mused Grace, as her rapid feet went along the 
his voice was husky and greedy. brown grass. ‘To think I’ve had an offer 
‘‘Because, I cannot give you respect andSthis afternoon—from Richard Jarvys, too. 
friendship—that is all. What would the girls say?’ Well I’m nen 
‘¢ No, Grace, don’t say that ;” and he clatehed 5 sorry, as I couldn’t accept it.” 
her hand. ‘You will learn to love me; for, ‘‘Are you truly sorry for it, Grace?” softly 
there is nothing that I will not do to make whispered the girl’s conscience, at this stage 
you; and I shallbe satisfied with what you‘ of her cogitations. 
can give me. Do not turn away from me,s She was too honest to attempt to evade the 
Grace. You shall be loved better than ever 2 matter with any pretty sophistries; and Graee 
woman was loved before. S was & young girl, and it was not in the nature 
Passion gave to the tones of Richard Jarvys’ of things that she should feel otherwise than 
an almost magnetic intensity. A shadow of: flattered at the compliment which she had 
doubt and anxiety passed over the girl's face. S received. | 
She looked up at the young man, as though, ‘Well, at all events, I should be sorry, if I 
for a moment, her own feelings wavered with 2thought it would give Richard any long pain 
a doubt whether he did not speak the truth,Sor sorrow; and he did seem very much in 
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earnest,” was the conclusion of her rumina- 
tions’as she opened the garden gate. 

‘‘Mother, what do you think has happened 
this afternoon ?” asked Grace, as she hurried 
into the pantry, where her mother was busily 
engaged in preparing a pile of doughnuts for 
frying. 

‘‘T can’t tell, child. You've been gone long 
enough. Grandma had a fresh attack of 
rhuematis ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, no; she’s pretty smart, considering. 
Don’t you think, mother,” drawing a little closer 
to her, and lowering her voice to a myste- 
rious whisper, ‘‘1’ve had an offer of marriage, 
this afternoon !” 

‘““Why, Grace! what do you mean?” holding 
still the long strip of dough she was convolving, 
in her amazement. ‘Who did it come 
from?” 

‘‘From Richard Jarvys, mother. He found 
me on the way home. You see he was coming 
up here to invite me to the singing-school, 
this evening.” 

‘‘ Well, I declare Grace!—what would your 
father say? Richard’s a nice, likely young < sailed by an odor of burning fat. 
man, and ’Il make his own way in the world.” ‘¢ I'd forgot all about that shortinin’!” cried 

‘‘T know it, mother; but I couldn’t haveS Mrs. Palmer, hurrying from the pantry to the 
him, and I told him so;” and here Grace¢kettle, which hung over the kitchen fire, all 
related to her much interested parent all that 2 her reflections on the weakness and inconstancy 
had transpired under the butternut tree. of man, for the time, put to flight. 

Richard Jarvys’s brisk, pleasant ways, had = 
made an agreeable impression on Mrs. Palmer; ‘Grace, Mr. Dudley’s down stairs. My 
moreover, his father was the richest man in‘Sstars !—how spruce you do look !”’ 
the neighborhood; and, though Mrs. Palmerc Robert Palmer made this exclamation, as he 
was & very good woman, she was not without a thrust his head into his cister’s chamber; and 
share of social ambition for her daughter. she turned from the mirror, where she was 

‘‘We’re in no hurry to get rid of you, for? putting the finishing touches to her hair, and 
the best man in the world, Grace; but thereSconfronted her brother. She seemed, in the 
isn’t o girl who’d have let such a chance slip, ccandle-light, to be stepping out of a bright, 
within a long distance of here. You know Spink cloud, as the folds of her new dress fell 
that Richard will inherit his father’s property, (about her; for Grace’s complexion required 
for he’s an only child ?” a background of warm, vivid colors. She was 

‘<I know it, mother; but you wouldn’t have§ dressed very plainly; a small, snowy ruffle 
me accept 8 man for his money, when I didn’t? was crimped about her neck, and she had 
love him ?” wound a few sprays of wintergreen in her 

‘‘Oh, no; of course not, child;’’ hastening‘ hair; and the red berries flashed like rubies, 
to reassure Grace, on a matter in which prin- 2 among the green leaves. 
ciple was involved. ‘I’m sure I didn’t marry$ ‘‘ Will I do, Robert ?” asked the girl, stand- 
your father from any such motive; for therecing still a moment before her brother; for 
were those who could have Jaid down their>Grace had an unusual desire to look well this 
hundreds, for every dollar of Daniel Palmer's, 6 evening. 
when I promised to be his wife.” “Do?” said the boy, walking around his 

‘‘ Well, mother, I am your own daughter; if§ sister, and surveying her with evident admira- 
ever I marry any man, it will be as you did2tion—why, Grace, I don’t believe there'll be a 
my father—for love only;” slipping off her‘ girl there that can hold a candle to you.” 
straw bonnet, as she spoke. ‘©Oh, be still, now. I wanted to know if I 

‘‘That’s the right way to talk, Grace. I’ve) did look decent.” But a pleased smile on ber 


never seen the hour that I regretted my choice ;’’ 
and Mrs. Palmer returned to her intricate eon- 
volutions of dough, which she accomplished 
with wonderful dexterity. 

‘‘But after all, Grace,” continued Mrs. 
Palmer, in a tone of solemn admonition, heav- 
ing a sigh, ‘it isn’t’ best for young girls to 
have their minds too much sot on gettin’ 
married. They little imagine all the trials and 
troubles they’ve got to go through with. Men 
are very different bein’s from angels; and 
though they’re ready enough at making pro- 
mnjses, it’s another thing when it comes to 
keepin’ ’em.”’ 

‘‘ But there’s father, you know, mother ?’’ 
interposed Grace, certain that no arguments in 
favor of the stronger sex, would be half so 
forcible as this allusion, which, at least, 
afforded one solitary refutation of her mother’s 
theory. | 

‘‘Your father, Grace,:isn’t to be named 
among most men. 

Grace opened her lips to speak, but her 
mother’s olfactories were at that moment as- 
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lips, told that the brother’s genuine admi-> ‘Oh, that was Mr. Jarvys; his father lives 
ration had had its effect. Cin the old stone house, half a mile beyond ours, 

The old mill tavern presented a jubilant on the public road. You may have seen it ?” 
spectacle, for thirty-five couples gathered ¢ ‘‘Yes; is the young man a friend of yours?” 
under its roof that night, hilarious with youth? The question was so abrupt, that remember- 
and spirits; and the long room, where two ing what had transpired the afternoon before, 
generations had so often danced into the dawn, ¢ Grace’s cheeks brightened a little; and this 
shook once more under quick glancing feet; >too did not escape the penetrating eyes of Ed- 
and as the hours waxed later, the oak ye Dudley. 
poured out their liveliest jigs, and the dancers? ‘‘QOh, yes; I have known Richard from a 
grew more and more intoxicated with the‘ little boy, when he used to drag me on his sled 
music and the motion. And to Grace Palmer; to school!” 
it seemed one of the happiest evenings of herS ‘How curious that he should ask me:” 
life—one whose bright and vivid coloring; thought Grace. ‘‘T suppose it is because 
shone down warmly through the gray miets ofS Richard Jarvys is decidedly the most gentle- 
the years; and amid whose scenes, and events, c man-like person here.” 
and feelings, her memory used to linger, when> And then she wondered to herself why she 
she went up to the east windows of her life,< had not liked Richard Jarvys better! He was 
and looked off to. the land of her youth. © 80 superior to any of the neighborhood; she 

How fair she looked with the sparkle in herS had had, for more than a year, a secret convic- 
eyes, and the glow on her cheeks; no wonder; tion that he was fond of her, and that the 
rustic hearts throbbed with envy as they saw5 slight reserve in her manner alone prevented 
the parson’s graceful nephew, and yet they¢ him from declaring it. And she could give nu 
were all compelled to bestow a grudging ad-> satisfactory reason why she had never been 
miration on the fine appearance he made whenc able to overcome this reserve in her manner 
he danced with the deacon’s daughter. towards Richard Jarvys, and why she had 

Grace was in constant demand that night;¢ always been conscious of a slightly repellant 
and she was too obliging to refuse to gov feeling when in his society. Her father and 
through a single ‘reel’ with any of her rusticS mother both liked him, and would, she knew, 
admirers; for they were all either the play-?hnave favored his suit beyond that of any 
mates of her infancy, or the friends of her youth. young man in the vicinity of her home. 

The minister's nephew entered into the spirit¢ “Jt ig strange!” said Grace, standing by 
of the occasion with great enjoyment, and wonSthe window, after the dance was over, and 
the smiles and admiration of a score of bright¢ thinking on these things. 
eyes and rosy lips, with whom he danced and g ‘¢What is strange ?’’ asked Edward Dudley, 
joked. who had been translating some of thexo 

There was only one thing, which, for a mo-¢thoughts from the fair face, with the key to 
ment, threw a slight shadow over Grace’s enjoy-S them, which Richard J arvys’s ginnce had given 
ment that night, and that was when she en-> him. -_ 
countered a glance from Richard Jarvys’s eyes. 6 *¢ Have I been talking to myself, Mr. Dudley? 
There was something in their expression which? I beg your pardon !” 
affected her like a chill; but he smiled, and Just then, the door into the dining-hall 
bowed in his old, cordial fashion, and Graces opened wide, and Mrs. Trueman, the buxom 
shook off the feeling, thinking she must have> hostess of old mill tavern, stood smiling on her 
been mistaken in his look. guests from the head of the table, on which she 

But Edward Dudley, with his quiet observa-> had expended a more than usual amount of 
tion, had seen more than Grace, the start with5 culinary skill and taste. In the centre of the 
which the young man recognized them both; table was a .snowy obelisk of frosted cake, 
then the baleful, sinister glance which sur-5 flanked on either side with broiled chickens, 
veyed him rapidly from head to foot, and’ done toa dainty brown, and delicious slices of 
lighted on Grace in a manner which very*>cold tongue, aud ham rolled up into small 
plainly said that he had found the solution of} brown hillocks; and at eitber end was the 
some problem in which she was concerned. G great wooden trenchers of apples, wearing the 

‘¢ Who is that man to whom you just bowed, Sred, and russet, and gold, into which the kisses 
Miss Grace?” asked Edward Dudlcy, as soon’ of a whole summer had warmed them; and by 
as Richard was engrossed with his partner in} their side were the pyramids of nuts, and 
the dance. ? the great tankards of golden cider; and close 
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at hand was what Mrs. Trueman regarded as’ enjoyment all the evening, made her way to 
the crowning glory of the feast, the rows of> Grace, and putting down her lips to her ear, 
pies and tarts, with the glow of Rhenish wine ins whispered, 

their centres, pumpkins yellow as the golden? ‘Grace, I want to take the pattern of those 
rod that flamed along the turnpike Bia ribs of yours. They’re just the prettiest 
every autumn, and mince pies, with crusts just? things! Do come out into thekitchen. Ma’ll 
the rich shade of cream in Mrs. Trueman’s§ want to see you, too.” 

china pitcher. ‘‘Mayn’t I come too, Miss Lucy?’ inter- 

The hostess of old mill tavern was a favorites posed Edward Dudley, who, standing by 
with everybody for miles around. She wns ac Grace’s side, for they had risen from the table 
emall, plump, well-preserved little woman, > now, caught the last part of the girl’s whisper. 
whose life had slipped off at least forty-five of¢ Lucy had danced with the minister’s nephew 
its birth-dnys. It did one good to see the twice that evening, and any slight embarracs- 
bright, cheery smile of the widow; to hear her§ ment which she might first have experienced 
brisk, pleagant voice, that was like a draught? in the gentleman's presence, combined with 
of cool, fresh wind, clearing up and vitalizing § his antecedents, had now quite vanished. 
the air. ‘Yes; come on,” she answered, with her 

Mrs. Trueman was 8 stirring, shrewd, sa-S bright twitter of a laugh, which disclosed the 
gacious little woman, with a marvellous amount? dimples at the corners of her mouth. “Ill 
of ingenuity, and ‘‘faculty” for turning her) risk a scolding from mother, if you'll promise 
hand to anything, and a ready wit to meetcto shut your eyes when you get there, for 
any conjunction of circumstances. She was) everything’s at sixes and sevens now.” 
full of a magnetic, vitalizing sort of promptness¢ ‘Oh, I’ll promise anything, so you'll give 
and force, which every one felt who was brought 2me a free ticket,” laughed the gentleman, as 
in contact with her; and for nine years sheS he followed the bright head. 
had been the bustling, energetic euccessor of§ Mrs. Trueman had just come into the room 
her husband, whose death was the heaviest to give some orders respecting the ‘‘chiny,’’ 
blow that had ever fallen upon the warm,> when looking up she encountered her guests as 
quick heart of Charity, the widow of Jonathan othey entered the kitchen, marshalled by her 
Trueman. é daughter. 

Two children had been born to them; Lucy, ‘‘Grace, I’m glad to see you. Oh, Lucy, 
who was now nineteen, pretty and plump, with‘ what are you up to, bringing gentlemen into 
biack eyes full of saucy laughter, and lips¢such a place,” was her somewhat ambiguous 
whose curves and dimples answered the eyes, )reception of the minister’s nephew. 
and who was very much what her mother had; ‘*He wanted to come, mother, and I told 
been a score of years before her; and Na-chim I'd risk a scolding from you; so here he 
thaniel, who was two years younger than his -is.” 
sister, and took after his father, his mothers ‘Yes, and I’m going to make myself at 
said; a tall, slender, thoughtful youth, with a home, too, Mrs. Trueman,’ laughed the young 
wonderful beauty, and sweetness, and spiritu-Sman, as he took a sent by the girls in that off- 
ality of expression. “hand fashion, which was the shortest road to 

The thirty-five couples poured out into thee Mrs. Trueman’s complaisance. 
dining-room, and for the hour that followed? ‘‘There’s no use in sending you back now, 
there was nothing to be heard but the hums ofSas I gee,” rejoined the hostess, with a glance 
happy voices, the peals of merry laughter, round the wide old kitchen, which was in a 
and the sharp clatter of the dishes, for the2state of general ‘‘topsy turvy.” “Yon must 
appetites of Mrs. Trueman’s guests, muelied (ake us as you find us. Grace, you are looking 
by four hours of violent exercise, did full credits very scrumptious this evening.” 
to her supper. Q ‘Yes, and I’m going to have the pattern of 

Mrs. Trueman, and Mrs. Palmer had been ?those slecves for my new plaid,” and Lucy 
schoolmates in their youth, and although they‘ bustled up with a paper and a pair of scissors. 
lived two miles apart, a neighborly iiendsaip It wont take you but a moment, will it 
and intimacy had always existed between < Grace?” 
them, and this had been perpetuated by their2 ‘Oh no, Lucy,” smoothing the paper on a 
daughters; so, at the close of the supper, Scorner of the table, while Mrs. Trueman in- 
little Lucy Trueman, whose sparkling black‘ formed her that she had just ‘‘ got her chain- 
eyes had been brimming over with fun and¢ pattern quilt on, and wanted her mother to 
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come over and pass the afternoon day after to-> ‘Yes, I could;” laughing up in her face. 
morrow.” ‘I'd show you, mother, that all your petting 

“Qh, Grace, I must show you my new- hadn’t spoiled your boy for a soldier, when the 
present. Uncle Josiah brought it from London 5 time came.” 
last week. You know that he’s a sea captain.” ‘*Wall, it musn’t ever come for you. Na- 

‘‘T locked it up in the old sideboard up? thaniel's sot his mind on goin’ to college, Mr. 
stairs,” said her mother, slipping @ small key % Dudley ;” certain that this topio would strike a 
from a dozen which hung suspended about hers chord which would vibrate quickly in her boy’s 
waist by a black ribbon. ‘You're such a2 heart. ‘‘As you’re just from New Haven, it’s 
careless jade, Lucy. I didn’t dare to trust) likely you can give him some information, for 
with it.” he’s bent on goin’ to Yale?” 

‘‘ Well, grandpa says I’m just as like youas¢? The youth’s face kindled into a quick gléw of 
two peas in a pod,’”’ retorted the merry girl, asS enthusiasm; and, while Grace trimmed the 
she received the key from her mother’s hands, § corners of her sleeve pattern, and chatted about 


and hurried up stairs. the ‘‘folks at home” with Mrs. Trueman, the 
At this moment Nathaniel presented himselfS young collegian and Nathaniel were occupie 
at the kitchen door. in discussing the amount of Greek and Latin 


‘*Come here,” cried his mother, to ,the shy 2 necessary to enter the Freshman class, at Yale; 
youth. ‘‘ Where have you been keeping your-§ and Nathaniel Trueman learned with unbounded. 
self for the last hour? ‘I noticed that you delight, that three months more hard study, 
slipped away from the table.” added to his present knowledge of the dead 

‘‘ Well, mother, the last stage brought in the $ languages, was sufficient to insure his admis- 
Boston papers; and I wanted to see the news¢ sion into college. The mother entered into her 
from there, now Governor Gage has been < boy’ s pleasure. 
planting his field pieces on Boston Neck, ands ‘I knew that all his pourin’ over his bocks 
sent his troops up to the arsenal at Charles-, ever since he was knee high to a grasshopper, 
town in the night, and got possession of thes ought to come to somethin’. As I told Mr. 
gunpowder there.” Nathan Hale, when I put him into the gram- 

‘‘ Did I ever see such a boy!" exclaimed the- mar school, I'd expected to make a gool 
mother, lifting up both hands; but a glance of} tavern-keeper on him; but Natur’ had cut. 
pride and love flashed down on the pale, a: him out for a scholar, and there’s no use goin’ 
tiful face of the youth; for Nathaniel was the ¢ agin her.” 
idol of Mrs. Trueman’s heart; and this loves It was beautiful to see the smile of mother- 
was mingled with an unutterable yearning gud love and pride which hallowed the face of 
solicitude which almost amounted to pain, for> Mrs. Jonathan Trueman as she said this. 
Nathaniel had been delicate from his boyhood;§ Just then Lucy returned, carrying under one 
and his mother had that tremulous snsiety > atm a small} haircloth trunk, thickly studded 
about him which intense concentrated affection > with brass nails. She placed this on the table, 
is apt to feel for its object. and unlocked it withan nirof mysterious import- 

As Edward Dudley looked on the pale face,e ance. She removed a stratum of snowy wool, 
the high forehead, with its delicate tracery ofS and set out a couple of richly chased silver 
veins, and the dark blue eyes, full of thought-¢ goblets, a tankard, a cream-jug, bowl, anJ 
ful intelligence, he felt singularly drawn to-2 small coffee-pot, all of the same material, the 
wards the youth. sides blossoming out in an exquisite chasing 

‘¢ Matters look dark enough for the colonies § of vines, and flowers, and fruits. 
just now. If his majesty’s ministers are not, ‘‘ Haven't I got the best uncle in the world ?”’ 
frightened by our non-importation associations 2 chatted the girl, as amid exclamations of ad- 
into opening the port of Boston once more, we$ miration her guests took up the costly articles 
shall ag] have to shoulder our muskets and go<and examined them. ‘They must have cost. 
to her help.”’ . least five hundred dollars, but my uncle 

‘I’m ready to do it, sir, for one;” and theS wrote that he wanted me to have something 
pale cheeks flushed, and the soft dark eyes 3 >that I could keep for his sake, as long as J 
flashed fire. ° lived. He is an old bachelor, you see, and I 

**No, no!’’ exclaimed the mother, and her? alee nnomed for the lady he was to have mar- 
heart leaped up into her tones and face. ‘I’ Ils ried, but who died a week before the da y whaicu 
give up anything for my country; but I can 3 was set for the wedding; and for her sake 
let my boy go tothe war. He couldn’t standit.” > Uncle Josiah has gone mourning all the days 
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of his life.” And the bright face of Lucy $ receive Mrs. Trueman’s parting messages, snil 

Trueman looked grave for a moment. to promise Lucy that she would come over and 
‘‘And as he never went to housekeeping< pass the day with her next week, and then 

himself, he thought he’d get our Lucy ready ¢ started for her bonnet. 

for it in time ;”’ subjoined her brother, withS ‘‘ How I have enjoyed this frolic,” she said, 


quiet humor. ¢as she walked home under the November star- 
The pretty, restless head was bridled and < light, with Edward Dudley. ‘I was never at 
tossed with unutterable disdain— Sa dance before in my life.” 


‘*Get ready for housckeeping? Catch me!’’> ‘Is it possible, Miss Grace?” 
cried Lucy Trueman. ‘I’m going to keep old2 ‘Yes; you know father is a deacon, and 
iuajd’s hall, and Uncle Josiah has just given‘ feels that his family ought to set an example 
me @ setting out. You must come and see me,<in these things; not that he thinks there is 
Mr. Dudley, and I'll bring out all my plate2any actual harm in dancing, only life is too 
fur the occasion.” <solemn and earnest to pass much of it in light 

‘‘And let me have a cup of tea, when theSenjoyment and pleasure; and when a man 
tax is taken off ?” answered the young man. S oecunita & conspicuous religious stand-point, 

“Certainly you shall. But see here, youShe must sacrifice some amusements that he 
haven’t seen the whole yet;” and she drew a? considars harmless for the sake of others, who 
small box from one corner of the trunk, and < will make them the chief aim and end of 
opening it, disclosed a pair of ear-rings—two ‘ life.” 
large carbuncles, quaintly set in gold, and< ‘‘That is very good philosophy and reli- 
which caught the light, and flashed it back in¢ gion,” answered the young man, smiling down 
restless currents of flame, from their burning‘ on the earnest face uplifted to his. ‘ Your 
hearts. father is right and generous in his view, which 

‘*Oh Lucy, how beautiful!” exclaimed Grace, < is saying that he is ahead of his time; for our 
lost in admiration. ‘‘It's very hard to keep 2 forefathers (praise to their memory !) certainly 
.om envyipg you.” © brought across the ocean something of the old 

‘‘It’s the first and the last time you'll ever< asceticism of the middle ages, and we haven't 
have a chance to do that, dear Grace,” throw- 2 quite got the chill and the shadow out of our 
ing her arm with a quick, affectionate impulse, clives yet; and we find its stark and frigid 
around her friend; and as the two girls stood $ features in our religious, social, and domestic 
there, the fine delicate beauty of Grace’s face living: Self-denial, for self-denial’s sake, is 
and figure, brought into vivid contrast with the < something that a loving God never desires of 
warmth and vitality of Lucy's, Edward Dudley 2 His children.” 
thought that it was a great pity that the pic-; The gaze which drank in these words, told 
ture could not be perpetuated. the young man that his listener caught the true 

‘Why didn’t you wear your rings to-night, , scope and spirit of his sentiment. 

Lucy ?” inquired Grace, still occupied in ad-2 ‘I see that you must be right,’’ she said, 
miring scrutiny of the burning pendants. < ‘though I never thought of it in this light 

Oh, dida't I want to, Grace! But you see I before ” 
promised Uncle Josiah that I wouldn’t put aie ‘¢ And how did you get your father’s consent 
on until my twentieth birthday, which is next<to your attending this party?” queried the 
New Year’s; and I should as soon think of? young man. 
sewing on Saturday night, as breaking my? ‘Ob, Mrs. Trueman is an old friend of 
word to Uncle Josiah.”’ ¢ mother’s, and father does not like to refuse me 

“If you go on in your present ways, you'll? any pleasure that I have set my heart on.” 
come to that or something worse, Lucy,” in-> They had reached Deacon Palmer’s front 
terposed her mother, half in jest, half in: gate, now; Edward Dudley opened it, anil 
earnest, ¢ then took Grace's hand. 

‘*No I shant, mother. I’m going to settle? ‘I must bid you good-by, now,” he said, 
down into a sober-minded, steady-going woman, * ‘‘for a long time—several months, at least: 
after I’ve sown my wild oats.” Sfor Tam going off on my surveying expedi- 

At this moment, the old clock in the kitchen - tion, and it will bea long, perplexing business. ”’ 
Interpolated a couple of sharp strokes betwixt? He was watching her face intently now, an! 
the buzz of voices. She saw the look of surprise, and then the 

**Dear me!—whnat will our folks say?” ex-<¢ shadow of disappointment which fell over it. 
claimed Grace. And she only waited toe ‘‘Good-by; I had no idea you were going so 
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‘ 
suddenly, Mr. Dudley,’’ answered the sweet ) ‘¢Grace,” called her father, at the foot of 


Voice. ‘the stairs—‘‘ I want you to put kobert and me 
It stirred the pulses away down in the heart : cup & lunch this morning ; we're goin’ to clear 
of Edward Dudley. Cup the land over at the Head,” 


‘‘Tam sorry to go, Grace, for one reason ‘*What are you going to do with the land at 
only;” and the little hand was tightened in his; the Head, futher?” asked the young girl, as 
grasp. ‘But as I cannot see you, I shallSshe cut great squares of gingerbread, and 
want to know something about you all this< sliced the dried beef for her father’s and bro- 
long winter. Are you willing that I should; ther's lunch. 
write to you sometimes ?—and if I do, may 1¢ ‘I'm goin’ to turn it into a corn-field, 
be certain that my letter will have a reply ?—¢daughter. God only knows how few of us’ll 
or am I bold to ask this?” ss left to sow our seed next fall; for if times 

**No,”’ said Grace, answering the last part¢ don't alter some, we'll have toturn our plough- 
of the question first, in the flutter of conflict-¢ “shares and prunin: hooks into swords to beat 
ing feelings. ‘* But—but, Mr. Dudley, I iavar’ the Philistines.” 
corresponded with a gentleman in my life, ¢ ‘‘Father,” exclaimed Robert, who had just 
and you are so learned—so far above me——”’ “entered the kitchen, and caught the last part 

His hand laid softly on her shoulder, checked of this speech—‘ I've just got the white horse 
her here. home, and while the blacksmith was shoeing 

‘Don’t say that, Grace; there is much her, Squire Walters cnme along and said that 
which i is highest and truest that I can learn of :he'd returned from Springfield, and he met 

a Colonel Putnum in the Hartford stage, 


you.” 

She only shook her head; she had no words coming back from Boston. He's been off there 
now. Con a Visit.” 

“Well, if I write, you will let me know thate ‘‘And what did the Colonel say, Robert ?” 
my letters have reached yon?” ’ Sasked Deacon Palmer, slipping his part of the 

‘You shall know it, Mr. Dudley.” lunch into his capacious coat-pocket. 

He loosed her hand. “Oh he says the boys have got the true war 


‘“‘Good-by, dear Grace.” He bent down spirit in them—that Boston's getting worse off 
here, and there was a second edition of a scenecevery day; for it’s so close blockaded that 
which had transpired under the old apple-treeSthey can’t get provisions by land, and the 
in the orchard. country folks wont furnish them by water. 

Grace did not answer this time—‘* You are ¢ The Squire said the Colonel had got the old 
& minister's nephew, Mr. Dudley ;” and the cfire of the French war alive and glowing in 
stars were too far off to see the blushes in herchim. He’s going to enlist recruits as fast as 
cheeks as she went up to the house; but ee possible, and he says that he shall start for 
key to the hall of purple and gold in the soul ¢ Boston with the first gun that’s fired there.” 
of Grace Palmer, was turning slow and silently? ‘(I hope that God has raised him up a 
in ity lock. Samson to deliver us from the hand of the 

—— enemy,” solemnly subjoined the deacon. 
CHAPTER Iv. ‘s] hope so. Tere’s your lunch, Robert. 


The winter had passed, and March, with the Don't forget to stop at the office after the stage 
eound of a trumpet, had rolled off from the face > gets in, there’s a good boy.” 
of the earth the white flannels of February,§ This was added in an under-tone, and with 
and the soft air of that day in the first week of 24 little self-consciousness. 
April, wae full of strange etir and expectation.$ ‘‘Is it time for him to write again?” asked 
The pulses of the earth had thrilled once more’ the youth, with a flash of fun lurking in his 
to the call of the sunshine. There was n faint 7 brown eyes. 
pofirng of light green on the lilac buts, ‘Don't ask any saucy questions; only do 
and a darker lining of grass by the sides of the? what I say, and you shall have a nice mince 
farm fenees, where the sunshine fell warmest $ turnover for supper to-night.” 
at noons; and Grace Palmer stood a moment ‘sT'll do it, Grace. You've bought me over 
at the open window in the early morning, and ) now.” 
listened to the song of the first robin in the, ‘Come, come, Robert; be spry, boy;”’ called 
peach-tree by her window, and her soul was) the voice of the deacon, and the boy followed 
glad, looking off, as the mace of the year did to his father out of the house. 
the summer. 5 Grace watched her father and brother with 
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an absorbed expression for a few moments, 5 Of course. he had all those high tides and ebhs 
and then she went up stairs to her studies; for2of emotion which every consecrated heart 
Grace Palmer had devoted all her spare mos cundergoes amid the pressure and friction of 
ments during the winter to her books. A quiet ¢ life ; but his faith and trust in the Love and 
change had been passing over the girl—one¢ Wisdom of the Father, who had given His 
which was more easily felt than described. 5 dearly beloved son that the world through 


She was more self-sustained, thoughtful—there§ Him might be saved, never wavered or grew 
dim; for religion with him was not an emotion, 


was a new softness and graciousness of move- 
ment, and speech, and manner, which would >but a principle. And this religion of course 


have made the deacon’s little daughter ac-¢ modified and softened the man. The great 
cepted in any social position to which circum-¢and solemn realities of human guilt and re- 
stances might elevate her. sponsibility—of suffering and of death and 
But these things were only the outward mani-Seternity, gave certain undercurrent of 
festation of inward growth and development; ‘$thoughtfulness and gravity to his gayest mo- 
for Grace Palmer’s being had been silently‘ ments, though he was by nature and cultiva- 
expanding and intensifying through all these? tion the very antithesis of an ascetic. 
months. The long letters which the weekly) He was liberal and broad-minded beyond 
inail brought to her from the western part of‘ bis time, and respecting every man's individu- 
the State, had been full of stimulation and¢ality, desired for himself and others a liberty 
buggestion to the quick, responsive soul of2of thought and action which would he likely to 
Grace Palmer. She had pursued with eagerScome into strong antagonism with those rigid 
nvidity the studies those letters recommended ; § features of Puritan religion and life which, as 
she had drunk and refreshed her soul at the2we gaze off on them from a different era, 
great fountains which the authors of thedand through the long perspective of years, 
Flizabethan era opened for succeeding genera-S obscures for us much of their warmth, and 
tions; she had fed her thoughts with Sbhaks-Ctruth, and beauty. 
peare, Bacon—with Dante and Tasso; and) And such was Edward Dudley—the man 
enriched her mind with the great authors ofSinto the fair and stately chambers of whose 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, heart the sweet fnce of the deacon’s daughter 
Locke, and Boyle, and Addison, and Swift.Shad shined oftener than ever woman’s did 
nd these letters, in that broad, bold, runnings before, though the young man was accustomed 
hand, which Grace had learned 80 well, open-2to the society of the most accomplished and 
ing new avenues of thought, and clearer and Shigh-bred women of his age. 
truer estimates of life, and men, and things,¢ And that morning, while Grace Palmer sat 
became in a little while the one great ister sia the sweet April sunshine absorbed in her 
of her life, around which all minor ones re- ¢ studies, & scene was transpiripg less than a 
volved, in the eyes of the deacon’s daughter. mile from her home, which was to throw a sud- 
Not that they were pedantic or ee darkness over it, and overshadow several of 
letters. They were full of vivid pictures, (the brightest years of her youth. 
dashed off with rapid strokes of the writer's 
pen; they were vital with youth and health, 
and a keen relish of humor—though this latter Jing up from some old documents which he had 
niwnys flashed and played over a deep, strong been intently investigating for the last hour— 
background of grave and earnest thought and < ‘your bones are spryer than mine; I wish 
purpose; for Edward Dudley while in = go up stairs and find that old decd of 


‘¢ Richard,” said Mr. Jarvys the elder, look- 


and after two or thre¢ years of skeptical$the South Meadow and land adjoining, which 
doubt, and struggle, and indecision, had at¢ belonged to your Great-Uncle Increase, aud 
last settled the great aim of his life, and bowed S$ which he left to me; I haven't seen it for 
his heart in deep and loving consecration to years. Open the big drawer of the secretary 
the Master whose Name he saw now was the2in my room, and there are several small ones 
one Hope and Help of a world lost in darkness § on the right hand; you'll find the deed in one 
and sin. of those.” 

Edward Dudley was a resolute, self-sustained) ‘‘I’ll go for it, father, if you'll put it in your 
character, full of deep, though not demonstra-¢ will for me,” laughed the young man, as he 
tive enthusiasm; and with him there was no> laid down his paper. 
indecision or fluctuations after his heart wass ‘Ah, Dick, you’re a lucky dog!” added the 
once settled in its Christian faith and hope.) elder man, as his som went towards the door, 
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‘*An only son, with a father that’s scraped: drew it out, I struck the knob of another small 
and toiled all his life to leave you a fortin’S drawer just at the side of this. I opened it 
made to hand.” And the old man settled the: out of curiosity, and drew forth this musty old 
bows of his silver spectacles on his wide nose, $ paper. You can tell better than I, whether 
and resumed his scrutiny of the documents. it’s good for a sixpence.” 

A fiash of exultation went over the young) Ralph Jarvys seized the paper as his son 
man’s face, as he heard these words. Then¢laid it on the table. He read it over three 
he remembered that all this wealth could not?times carefully, without speaking. Then he 
purchase the heart and hand of the one woman‘ looked up to his son, and brought down his 
that he courted, and the exultation vanished clenched hand on the table. His hardest, 
into one of sullen bitterness. Sgreediest look was on his face, now; a look 

Mr. Jarvys, the elder, had a shrewd, keen? which made it repellant. 
pair of eyes, under shaggy, gray eyebrows, § ‘¢ Dick,” he said, ‘‘you’ve put a new fortin’ 
and these keen, sharp eyes were endorsed by¢ into my hands this mornin’?” 
the character and expression of his whole face. > ‘‘Is that so?” asked Dick, with an eagerness 
His thin locks of iron-gray hair, curled tightlyS which duplicated his father’s. ‘‘ Don’t you 
about his head,‘and his forehead wore the? think they can produce a bill of sale?’ 
deep wrinkles of four score years. Mr. RalphS ‘‘There’s the rub. If old Mrs. Comfort 
Jarvys had the reputation of being a peculiarly Palmer hasn’t got any proofs in her possession 
sharp business man, one who could not be‘ that the land was sold to her husband’s father, 
over-reached in a bargain; and an acute? every rod of the deacon’s farm is my own— 
observer would have penetrated the man’s true‘ here it is, in black and white,” and he slapped 
quality at once; the grand aim of his wholes the yellow document defiantly. 
life was to make money and to increase what? A flash of malicious triumph went over 
he had; and he valued himself sulely, not forS Dick’s face. 
what he was, but for what he had got. | always knew,” pursued Ralph Jarvys, 

Still, Ralph Jarvys did not present the most taking off his spectacles, and wiping his eyes, 
repellant features of a miser to those with? that there was a hitch somewhere, in the sale 
whom he was brought in daily contact. He of that are land, for it was never recorded ; 
was liberal enough in his own household,cand it belonged to my grandfather. He, and 
and indeed, took no small degree of price afte deacon’s grandfather, died about the same 
its appointments, and his general style of(time; and the farm went into the Palmer 
living, feeling that these illustrated his wealth > family. 
and importance. ‘* But how did the land fall into the Palmers’ 

He was fond of a rough joke, too, and not¢ hands anyhow ?” asked Dick, who was shrewd 
utterly indifferent in his love of gain to the 2 enough to perceive that his father’s indefinite 
opinions of his fellow men; but, for all this, ¢ statement must have left out some very im- 
he was a hard, grasping, selfish man, one. portant facts. 
who, though he never transgressed the laws,¢ ‘‘ There was always a mystery hanging about 
pressed them to their utmost limits in his own’ that,” hitching his chair round a little un- 
favor, and exacted the last dollar from thoses easily. ‘‘Tremember hearing my father say, that 
who were in his power. in the last talk which his father had with him 

Richard was absent so long that his fatherS afore he died, he told him that his land ad- 
glanced up impatiently several times towards (Joining South Farm was all fair and square 
the door, before his son presented himself.$ made over to old David Palmer. That must 
When he did it was with a look full of ae have been nigh upon sixty-five years ago.”’ 
ness and wonder. ‘‘But I’m sure I’ve heard you say that this 

‘‘ Father,” be commenced, ‘I’ve come across‘, David Palmer rendered your grandfather a 
something up stairs, whose existence [ fancy ¢ great service—saved his life somehow ?” 
that you didn’t suspect. “ an old title deedS ‘Wall, he did; though that’s nothin’ to do 
of my great grandfather’s.”’ with the case in hand, as I see. The old 

‘Where did you find it, Dick?” said the oldS gentleman was comin’ home one ‘night, and 
man, peering at the yellow sheet of paper; crossin’ the river with his ox team, when the 
which his son held before him. ice broke, and he fell in, and would have 

‘Why, you see, I searched among all the‘ drowned if old David Palmer hadn’t heard his 
small drawers for that old deed of my great > shrieks from the shore, and made his way 
uncle’s. I found itin the top one at last, and as I< over the ice to him, and dragged him out.” 
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‘“‘And perilled his own life to do it, I 
*spose ?” still further interrogated Richard, : 
who was determined to penetrate the facts of 
the case. 

‘Likely enough—likely enough,” answered 
the old man concisely, as though it was not a 
very agreeable admission. 

‘Well, did your father believe that his 
father had sold the land fair and square to this 
old David Palmer ?”’ pursued Dick, in a species 
of cross questioning, which was becoming 
more and more annoying to his father. 

‘‘Wall, what if he did, boy—what if he did! 
Law has nothing to do with ‘supposings,’ and 
‘maybes,’ and a man must look out for the 
side his own bread is buttered on. Ive only, 
like the law, to deal with the hard facts in the 
case; and if this ’ere document says that are 
land is mine—TI’ll have it, that’s all, spite of 
any man,’’ and he concluded this speech, as 
one who expressed its sentiment would be 
likely to, with an oath. 

Richard Jarvys had no solid principles of 
life or conduct; and like the mass of men of 
this kind, he could easily be persuaded by the 
boldest sophistry into a mean, craven, base 
action. But he was in his youth still; and his 
instincts for truth, and right, and honor, had 


not been wholly indurated by a long life of¢< 


greed and selfishness. 

His better impulses could, for the moment, 
be stimulated into admiration of o generous or 
noble act; and, at first, they revolted at the 
dishonor and dishonesty which his father’s 
course of procedure would involve in the 
matter under discussion; for the young man 
entertained no doubt in his own mind, that the 
land whose title deed his father held, justly 
belonged to David Palmer and his heirs, how- 
ever the proofs of possession might be wanting 
on their part; and his answer was in accord- 
ance with this belief. 

‘But you see, father, if your grandfather 
actually stated on his death bed, that the land 
belonged to the Palmers, and this David 
craved him from drowning, at the peril of 
his own life, it wouldn’t look quite like the 
right thing, to make them any trouble at this 
late time.” 

“You talk like a very young man, Dick,”’ 
answered his father, with a great deal of con- 
descension in his manner. ‘* When you've lived 
to be as old as I am, you'll be a little wiser, 
and you'll have more faith ina little money 
than anything else in the world. Every man 
must look out for himself, or he’ll soon be 
kicked under; and I’ve studied human natur’ 


a good deal in the course of my experience ; 
and I’ve found that I’m no worse than the rest 
of men in this thing, though there’s plenty 
that make great professions; but come to 
sound ’em they’re all alike—selfish at the 
bottom !” 

Richard Jarvys had no deep moral conecious- 
ness to rise up and refute this sweeping con- 
demnation of humanity ; so he put in a lame, 
wavering sort of objection, which was virtually 
coming over to his father’s position. 

‘‘Well, I don’t know but you’re more than 
half right in all you’ve said; but it has a sort 
of hard, mean look, to make the Palmers 
trouble under the circumstances.” 

‘We musn’t be too squeamish about ‘looks’ 
in this world, Richard, if we expect to make 
our way in it. As for the ‘trouble,’ that’s 
something we can’t help. Folks never’d get 
their rights if they al’ays stopped for the 
‘trouble’ it was goin’ to bring on others.” 

‘¢How soon shall you make this matter 
known to the Palmers?’ pursued Richard, for 
he evidently felt a keen interest in the subject, 
though his parent had no suspicion of the 
cause. 

“This very morning, Dick, I shall go and 
have a talk with Deacon Palmer afore noon. 
It'll take him mightily by surprise.” 

‘¢ Yes, it'll take down the pride of the whole 
family a peg,” and the younger Jarvys rubbed 
his hands as he pictured to himself the distress 
and consternation of the young girl who had 
so lately refused his hand, and there was an 
expression on his face which one finds on a 
man’s when he is rejoicing in something he 
feels is mean and contemptible. 

‘sWhy, father, what es the matter?” 

‘Don’t be scared, child; I’ve had a poor 
turn to-day!” 

Grace Palmer was ‘‘clapping”’ an embroitd- 
ered collar, which she had just immersed ina 
bowl of fine starch on the table. She dropped 
the collar, and ran towards her father, for she 
seen at once something had happened to him, 
and the rose-buds were quite frightened out of 
her cheeks, as she assisted him to his arm- 
chair by the fire-side, and the old man leaned 
his stalwart frame on the young girl, as he 
moved slow and feebly across the kitchen. 

‘Dear father—do tell me how it happened ! 
Ts it anything serious? What canI do for 
you?” 

‘Don’t be frightened, daughter. Run down 
and draw me a8 glass of cider; that’ll kind of 
set me up, like.” 
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Mrs. Palmer was with her husband when? great heart aches, when we laid down five of 
Grace returned with the cider, for she had met‘ our children in the grave yard yonder, and 
luee mother on the way to the cellar, and paused < thanked the Lord that if they was few on earth 
to say, ‘‘Father’s got back. He's had a dread-°they was more in Heaven! And in all this 
ful poor turn to-day,” and this laconic infor-Ctime we've never had more than s moment's 
mation had sent Mrs. Palmer to the kitchen in hard feelin’ towards each other, or a trouble 
a tumult of apprehension. that both didn’t share. And now, Daniel 

‘¢ How did it come on, father. I never knew Palmer, haven’t I been all this twenty years, 
you to have such an attack since you was aSand more too, a true and faithful wife to you; 
young man and had the sun stroke, that hot¢too good a mother to your children for you to 
day you was rakin’ hay in the east meadow.” Shold back from lettin’ me bear my share of 

‘This wasn’t like that are, Patience. It¢the trouble that’s fallen upon you!” 
didn’t come on of a sudden,” and he took # Deacon Palmer was greatly moved; he looked 
glass of cider, and the great brown hand shook‘ up into the faded face of the brave little wo- 
like a little child’s as he carried it to his lips. ¢ man by his side, and as the remembrance of 

‘*You must have a mug of hot pepper tea, al her thoughtful love and self-sacrifice swept 
and a mustard paste on your back. They're< over him, he felt that he still owned something 
the best things for a chill or a foint turn,” S which no lands or gold could buy in that one 
subjoined Mrs. Palmer, for her sympathiesStrue heart. He put his arm around his wife. 
always took a practical form. ‘‘ Patience,” he said, « you’ve been the best 

“Never mind that now, Patience. I shallSand truest wife that ever God gave to a man. 
get over it in a minute,’’ and the deacon put<I wanted for your sake and the children’s to 
his hand to his head, as though there “7 bear the burden alone as long as I could; but 
some pain or trouble there. the time must come for you to know, sooner or 

Mrs. Palmer’s womanly intuitions could not later; and maybe it's as well now as ever.” 
be at fault long. She bent a searching gaze ‘‘Oh, father, let us know.” Jt was Grace's 
on the white face of her husband, and then? voice that pleaded now. And the deacon 
exclaimed, | yielded; and his family soon knew the whole 

‘‘ Daniel, you’ve heard some bad news!” truth. 

‘‘Don't speak on it now, mother,” and heS It appeared that Ralph Jarvys had gone out 
moved uneasily, and there was a groan which be the Head, had an interview with the deacon 
he tried to suppress in his voice. that morning, showed his title deed to the 

Mrs. Palmer’s suspicions were confirmed. ?land on which the Palmer homestead stood, 
The tremulous, shrinking heart of the littledand the fields and orchards adjoining it, and 
woman rose at once strong and brave to share signified his intention of taking possession of 
whatsoever evil had fallen to the lot of her2the whole as soon as the law permitted. The 
husband. ¢ deacon was thoroughly appalled. As soon as 

‘*Tell me what has come upon you, father?” 2he comprebended the matter, he asserted his 
she said, and her voice was one that would aria ownership of the Palmer lands, and their 
easily be put off. lawful purchase sixty years before, by his 

“‘T can't speak of it, wife—I can't;’’ and grandfather, David Palmer. 
now there was sharp agony in the tones of$ Richard Jarvys felt in his heart that he was 
Deacon Palmer, and he buried his: face in his committing a dishonest deed, and the only way 
hands, before his wife and daughter. was to carry it through with a high hand; he 

Mrs. Palmer took hold of her husband’s arm,¢ grew angry and insolent, defied the deacon to 
and the woman’s heart fired her lips with un- produce any proofs of the sale of the Palmer 
wonted eloquence; and she kept her voice? farm by his grandfather; affirmed that the 
brave and steady through the tumult of feeling purchase had never been recorded, and was 
which overswept her soul. never made in good faith; and that he was 

“Daniel,” said the little woman, “I was athe rightful owner of the lands, had the proofs 
young inexperienced thing, with only eighteen (in his possession, and the law would be obliged 
years over my head when you brought me? to give them to him; and left in a great heat, 
under this roof, for the first time, your lovin’S after some insulting threats. 
wife, to share your heart and home. We've Deacon Palmer, moreover, averred that seve- 
walked close together, Dnniel, through tho*>ral weeks before he had hada singular dream, 
dark days and the bright ones, for more than? which had made a deep impression on his 
& score of years. We've borne together our;mind; he seemed to be standing one evcning 
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in the front door of his dwelling, and looking 
off on his goodly acres, as they waved golden 
and white for the harvest, when his father 
suddenly appeared by his side. 

“It is a fine qld place,” he said, ‘‘and 
you’ve taken good care of it, Daniel; but look 
out that your title’s secure, for it’s all yours, 
as it was your father’s and grandfather’s be- 
fore you.” 

This dream had recurred to the deacon reve- 
ral times with such force that on his last visit 
to his mother, he had had a long talk with her 
respecting the sale of the Palmer farm. 

She recalled all the circumstances vividly, 
having been married about two years when the 
sale transpired. It took place, one evening, in 
her own house, some two weeks subsequent to 
the time when her husband’s father had rescued 5 
Samuel Jarvys from drowning, for he must 


‘‘Well, neighbor,” he said, shaking the hand 
of his friend, ‘‘the land is yours and your 
heirs forever, now, and to-morrow I will call 
for you, and we’ll go up to the centre, and 
have it recorded. 

Mr. Jarvys showed the bill of sale to his 
daughter-in-law after he returned from the 
hall, whither he had gone with his guest, and 
said he should proceed at once to clear the 
land, and lay it out in pastures and wheat 
fields, and if his life was spared, he might 
build a house, selecting for its site the very 
ground on which the homestead now stood. 

That night, however, David Jarvys went to 
the bed from which he never again rose, and 
the bill of sale was not recorded. His entire 
property fell to his son, the father of Daniel, 
for the old man died without making a will. 

Mrs. Palmer recollected having seen the 


eertainly have perished had he remained three 2 bill of sale in her husband’s possession, twenty 
minutes longer under the ice, and the coldS years later, only a few weeks previous to his 
which David Palmer took at this time, cost¢death, and promised the deacon that she would 
him his life two months later. Mrs. Palmer -at once institute a search for it. 

recalled the conversation which passed betweenS As soon as Richard Jarvys had left the 
the two men before the sale was consummated; < deacon, he had started for his mother’s, fore- 
though this had previously been contemplated 2seeing that if the bill of sale could not be pro- 
by the two parties. €duced, it was in the power of Richard Jarvys 


‘‘There is no time like the present,’’ said 
Samuel Jarvys, ‘‘as you and I knew two weeks, 
ago this very night, and as you've saved ag 
life friend Palmer, you shall have the twos 
hundred acres, lying between Mullen Hill and $ 
Roaring Brook, for three hundred dollars, and ¢ 
it'll stand for a remembrance of what you did 
for me to our children after us.” 

David Palmer had objected to the price of 
the land, saying it would bring double that 
sum; though Mrs. Palmer could remember 
it was at that time a tract of uncleared land. 

Mr. Jarvys had checked her father-in-law. 
‘‘ Don’t offer another word there, neighbor Pal- 
mer. If I was a rich man you should have every 
rood of it, in remembrance of the great debt that 
I owe you. But I can save myself for three 
hundred, and for that sum you shall have it.” 

‘‘Tt’s a bargain, neighbor,” said David 
Palmer. 

Mr. Jarvys seemed for some reason anxious 
to conclude the matter that night, and after 
the bill of sale was drawn up, Mrs. Comfort 
Palmer had summoned from the kitchen a 
couple of neighbors, who put their names as 
witnesses to the paper. She had herself been > 
called from the house at this time by the ill- 
ness of a neighbor, and when she returned, 
a couple of hours later, Mr. Jarvys was on the > 
point of leaving. 
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to occasion him great trouble, and perhaps 
eject him from the old homestead and the soil 
on which he had expended the strength and 
toil of his life. 

The deacon’s heart failed him when he 
learned from his mother that a most thorough 
search had failed to produce the bill of sale, 
and he had started off ina terrible tumult of 
feeling, when he was suddenly seized with a 
strange dizziness and chilliness, and could 
only with difficulty stagger home. 

“If it had come years ago, when I was fresh 
and strong,” said the old man, ‘I could have 
made headway against it; but it’s fallen hea- 
vily on my old age. I can’t stand the thought 
of leaving the old home where I was born and 
brought up, and which has grown to be a part 
of my life;” and he glanced around the old 
kitchen with a kind of sorrowful tenderness 
which it was pitiful to see. 

‘‘Oh, father!” interposed Grace, who had 
eagerly drunk in every word of her father’s 
story—‘‘ you wont have to leave the old home- 
stead; Ralph Jarvyscan’t get it away from you.”’ 

‘©T don’t know, my child. He is an unprin- 
cipled, selfish man, and there is no doubt that 
he will push matters to the utmost extremity 
of the law.” 

‘And all of this trouble might have been 
saved if the bill of sale hud been recorded ?”’ 
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“All of it, Grace; or. if either of the two? 
men who witnessed the sale were alive now ; 7 


Long ago, had the quivering beam 
Looked in the laughing eyes of the stream ; 


but they are both dead, and we have only. 


strong circumstantial evidence to oppose to} 


Ralph Jarvys’s title deed. It was ao great 
oversight in my father thut the matter was 
left so; but you know, Patience, he was an 
easy sort of man, and believed all men as 
honest as himself.” 

**We must trust the Lord with this whole 
matter, Daniel. He isn't goin’ to desert us in 
our old age.” 

‘© That's well put in, wife; I must cast the 
burden of all this care upon Him. But it’s 
lard—it’s hard to bear now.”’ And the deacon 
buried his face in his hands. His wife and 
daughter had never seen him so broken down 
before. 

The two women did all they could to comfort 


and tender ministrations; but the hearts of 
both were heavy as they looked off to the 
future, and feared the wrong and suffering 
which it might have in store for them; and 
the fuir April day closed around the home of 
Deacon Palmer as no April day had ever done 
before. 

Then Robert, who knew nothing of what had 
happened, broke into his sister’s chamber, 
sure that he was the messenger of good tidings, 
and with a boyish love of sport, whirled a 
letter above her head, crying— 

*‘Guess what I’ve got here!” 

A rift of light pierced the shadows that lay 
heavily on the young heart at that sight. The 
brother and sister had a merry chase and 
struggle after the letter, and Grace read it 
Over twice in the fading light, and when slic 
laid it down there was a new brightness on her 
face. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





The Old Bridge. 


BY MYSTIC. 


It is only a bridge of logs, I know, 

Built in the days of the long ago, 

Over the waters, that ran away 

Into the forest dark, from the day; 
Frightened, fled from the ardent eye, 
Flashing down frum the glowing sky, 

Darting its beams through the tremulous trees, 
Turned aside by the whispering breeze ; 

Only a bridge of logs, that they made, 

Down in the gloaming of forest shade— 
Down where the night and the sunlight stood, 
Clasping hands, by tho slumbering wood. 


the old man with kind and loving ats 


** He is coming next week,” she said. : 


Long ago, had the moss grown gray, 

Over the old bridge crumbling away; 

Striving to hide from the curious gaze 

The mouldering relic of olden days. 

Long ago, were the hands at rest, 

Folded peacefully over the breast ; 

The hardy hands, whose vigorous strokes 

Won from the forest her proudest oaks ; 

The rough, brown hands, that decp in the shade 
The old log bridge of the dingle made. 


Long ago—yet to-day, again 

I went down to the woodland glen ; 
Deep in the hush of the twilight stood, 
Touching the hem of the tangled wood, 
Not with the step of childhood free, 
Bounding along in its careless glee, 
Down the path where briars gruw rank, 
And brakes press close to the brooklet’s bank, 
Over the bridge they have left to decay, 
Slowly and sadly, I went to-day ; 

Over the stream with whispering flow, 
Back to the years of the long ago. 


One who passed in his boyish pride 

Over the bridge by the dingle side, 
Down where the surges of ocean sweep, 
Down on the treacherous breast of the deep, 
Pillowed his head in the dreamless sleep, 
One, with eyes like the depths of blue, 
Life’s bright summer of June-time knew; 
One, with eyes like the shadowy gleam 
Of moonlit seas in thoir midnight dream, 
Gazed with mo, in the brook that gave 
Faces three in its picturing wave, 
Painted soft by a straying beam, 
Wandering lost in the crystal stream. 


Once when the snows of the winter chill 
Lay in the valley and over the hill, 
Solemn and slow, with a muffled tread, 
Over the bridge they carried the dead. 
Once when the leaves of the autumn fell, 
Hiding the bridge in the quict dell, 
Strangers’ hands, with a gentle care, 
Gathered a garland of lilies fair, 
Wreathing a white brow, left them there. 
Only sorrowful eyes of gray 

Looked at me frum the stream to-day. 


— 62 — 
THIS WORLD. 
This world is not so bad a world 
As some would like to make it; 


But whether guod, or whether bad, 
Depends on how we take it. 


For if we fret and scold all day 
From dewy morn till even, 

This world will ne’er afford a man 
A foretaste hero of Heaven. 
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Che Old Dress, 


AND WHAT CAME OF WEARING IT. 
BY RB. L. YOUNG. 

‘Oh, little Jamie |—-how I wish you would 
go to sleep. 

‘‘Sister wants to finish her dress; sister 
wants to look pretty, and clean, and fresh 
in somebody’s eyes at the, party to-night; 
and how can she if you hinder her so, unkind 
baby ? 
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himself, he steadily resisted as an encroach- 
ment on rights, that knowing he ‘* dured 
maintain.” 

Milly glanced from the clock to the airy 
folds of unfinished muslin. ‘It is too late io 
finish it now, any way,” she snid with an 
effort of courage, and folding all the work 
together, she laid it away and brushed the 
shreds from the carpet, gathered a hetero- 
geneous collection of playthings into the'r 
o appropriate basket, and did those hundred and 


‘* You don’t care asnap of your little dimpled ® one little things which must be done ever sv 
fingers, indifferent baby, if she does have io may times in a day, to keep a room pleasant 
wear her old merino dress, which is dingy, andSand comfortable, all the while supporting 
dim, and unsuitable for May, and which youcJamje, who was well content to be carried 
know has a little patch on the front breadth, \about on one arm. Then she threw a mantle 
an inch from the bottom, where she burrt its over the baby’s head, and went out »mong her 
Waiting on you, unreciprocatmg baby. flowers. 

** Don’t you suppose somebody will compare$ ‘Don’t you think it’s almost time for mother 
your sister with the dainty city ladies that2to be coming home, little Dixicon? The 
have been proudto dance with him? AndSsewing circle must be over, for the Conways 
how will she look among the village girls. incand the Hilliards drove by some time ago; 
their fresh roses and airy dresses—your poorband there comes Mrs. Ford and—oh, they 
sister, all crushed with holding you, ponder-¢have brought mother in their carriage. Well 
ous baby !—hoarse with lulling you, wide-awake ¢ done, Charley Ford, to get down and hand her 


baby !—jaded with serving you, imperial baby! We'll run 
that must needs be attended to, if all else goes 
to ruin. 


out like a gentleman, as you are. 
down to the gate and meet her; how nice and 
pleasant she looks !—she shall find no clouds 


cousin say about your sister? She wouldn’t) However, while Nelly brushed her glossy 
think of wearing such a dress anywhere, much hair, her mother snid— 
less to Judge Thayerton’s. She would prefer? ‘I have seen Laura Clemans's dress that 
not to go out at all, unless she could appear inSshe made on purpose for the party at Judge 
s dress more suitable to the occasion; and so? Thayerton’s, and it is not near as pretty as 
would your sister Milly very much, persistently 5 yours.” 
exigent baby, if she could have her own way,5 ‘‘ Then how fortunate for her that mine will 
which, as a general thing, nobody can have in 2 not be there to put it out of countenance.”’ 
this world without hurting some one elseS ‘* Why ?—aint you going, ssi: ?” cried her 
somewhere—a truth which I advise you to? mother. 
make a note of, ignorant baby, and reduce toS ‘‘QOh yes, I’m going; I don’t fatena to miss 
practice, and your sister will go, so as not toc the party; but I didn’t get my dress done. I 
mortify her little escort, Charley Ford; he'll2shall have to wear the merino one; it has 
think she isn’t proud of his company if she? short sleeves, you know; it will not be too 
don’t go; her mother will think she is disap-2 warm.” 
pointed not to finish her dress; and she is§ ‘But the other would be so mach more be- 
as anxious not to make her mother unhappy as¢coming. Can’t it be finished now? Why didn’t 
you will be ten, or twenty, or thirty years hence, > you tell me sooner, that I might go about it ?”’ 
undeveloped protector! ‘‘Oh no, dear mother; there's full two 
‘Oh, you little rogue! there isn’t a wink of>hours’ work to be done. Besides, you don't 
sleep in you!” And Milly, who, with a per-Sknow how to set on the trimming. Never 
fectly serious face had been murmuring this? mind, it will be new for next time.” 
quaint soliloquy in place of the lullaby long§ «But I thought you was sure of finishing it, 
since exhausted, suddenly changed her tone, Cor I would have staid home to help you.” 
and coaxed the restless child into a high car-S «+ When you stay home, mother, that I may 
nival of fun and frolic. But he would not be(go out, I’ll—well, ‘there’s no use talking,’ as 
put down from her arms. Any device which »Mr. Holland’s clerk says. I was sure, I 
hinted at the possibility of his aioe a ei but I happened to be hindered one 


‘‘What will somebody's beautiful =o 
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way and another. Baby—I see you have But just then Miss Clemans arriving, met 
charmed him to sleep—has required a creat her with a warm greeting, and putting one 
deal of entertaining. Freddy came home from arm about her waist, drew her into the dreaded 
school in tears and trouble. He had slipped 2 cirele, where Milly, somewhat relieved to have 
into the brook. You should have seen him, all> been presented while partially concealed by her 


green with slime and weeds, from head to foot ; 
and that malicious Kit Conway had told him 
that it never could wash off—that his clothes 
were ruined. The poor child thought it was a 


wrappings, and to find herself comparatively 
unnoticed in the general interest excited by 
the stranger, quietly prepared herself to go 
down, but noticed with a sinking heart that no 


serious matter, till he saw me laugh. I haven’t¢one else wore a thick dress like hers, and 


laughed so much in a week. Well, it took some 
time to get him clothed, and in his right mind.”’ 

‘‘T should think it might,” said her mother. 
You had to mend some pants for him. I know 
he hadn’t a whole pair in the world, except 
them he had on. I’ve had his others cut out 
these three weeks, and ought to have staid at 
home and made ’em to-day. I don’t mean to 
sew any mors for the heathen; I always do 
find that I’ve neglected my duty to my own 
family.” 

‘‘Then the family—my share in it—will 
begin to make a fuss about one of its duties to 
you, mother.” 

‘* What is that, pray ?” 


thought how light it would be in the parlor, 
where Theodore and everybody could see her. 

Farther up the room, and just behind the 
laughing and chatting girls in the centre, 
Kitty Conway—careless little butterfly as she 
was—had set a light upon the floor that she 
might see to unknot a tangled gaiter lace. 
Absorbed in this perplexing business, she 
never noticed that every movement of the 
unconscious group brought their light robes in 
dangerous proximity to the lamp, till a flash 
of flame, and a simultaneous cry of horror from 
every part of the room, aroused her. Miss 
Duquesne, turning quickly round, swept the 
rest of her dress past the lamp, and the snowy 


‘“‘To see that you don’t drudge and slave for > muslin lit in twenty places. 


us every minute of your life; to give you a 
half-holiday once in a while, even if it’s to 
work for somebody else. 
appointed Mra. Clemans would be, after all her 
trouble in getting up the society, if the mem- 
bers should stay away. And poor Mrs. 
Conway, who never goes anywhere else, could 
have no recreation at all. I guess you wont 
give it up yet.” 

‘‘ Well, Milly, I must say you have wonder- 
ful patience. Any other girl, disappointed as 
you have been, would make everything blue.” 

‘“‘] should think J had,’ she answered 
gayly. ‘Don’t you see the ribbon in my hair? 
and these about my wrists are like my dress— 
all blue.” ‘ 

Nevertheless, poor Millicent shrank from 
entering the dressing-room at Judge Thayer- 
ton’s, as she stood unseen ontside the door, 
and thought she had never seen her young 
friends look so handsome or so elegantly 


All was confusion and dismay; for the same 
terrible danger menaced every one whose in- 


Then think how dis-> flammable drapery should receive a touch or 


even a spiork from the cruel flame. One who 
was laving her hands at the moment of the 
catastrophe, immediately threw all the water 


2 towards the middle of the room, but with such 


haste and agitation that it availed nothing, 
Such of the young men as had come in 
from seeing their horses secured, had been 


‘shown into a room at the opposite end of the 


long hall; among them was Theodore Du- 
quesne. The instant he saw the awful peril of 
his cousin, he shouted to her to lie down. 
‘Lie down instantly, Ada!’ he cried, with 
thrilling earnestness, as he sprang towards 
her; but the frightened and agonized girl 
neither heeded nor heard. With some wild 
hope of finding water and throwing herself into 
it, she ran towards the stairs. They descended 
from that end of the hall nearest her, and he 


dressed. In the middle of the room stood‘ remembered—with an anguish that chilled his 


a fair stranger. Oh, how fnir! 


knew at once, must be Theodore Duquesne’s>tanced him in many a sportive race. 
Miss Thayerton was in-¢ miracle could save her now! 


cousin from Boston. 
troducing the rest with some pride. 


That, she¢ blood—her wonderful fleetness, that had dis- 


What 
Once in the 
draught of the stairway, and how rapidly the 


‘‘She wont be proud of me,” thought poor s flames would rise above her head, till she was 


Milly. ‘‘How Miss Duquesne’s eyes sparkle. 
She looks as if she could make all the fun in 
the world of a body. Oh, I don’t want to go 
in; I wish I could run away home.” 


beyond all human help, or dreadfully dis- 
figured for life. 

But there was one on whom his voice had 
more effect. Millicent—who liad long uncon- 
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made him her oracle—sprang forward, and, > scream, even after every spark was out.” 

with no other thought than that whatever hes ‘* Quiet people are the ones to rely on,” said 
directed was for the best, and must be done, > Judge Thayerton. ‘‘ Millicent has a great deal 
clasped the flying girl in her arms, and reso-s of character; she is a sweet girl, as well ag a 
lutely drew her to the floor. brave one. I wish my own little flyaway 

She would have risen again immediately, 4 darling was more like her.” 
but the important moment was gained, and at2 ‘‘And if Theodore Duquesne hadn't known 
the same instant the carpet of the hall wasSexactly what to do, at the right minute, we 
torn from its fastening, turned over and closely¢ should have a much sadder story to tell, I’m 
wrapped about them by the strong and ready’ thinking. That’s generally the trouble, no- 
lands of young Duquesne. body knows or thinks till it’s too late, what 

‘‘ Both safe! Thank God! thank God!” he) ought to be done.” 
cried, fervently, as he lifted the struggling,S But the anxious mother had not waited all 
half suffocated girls, and relieved them of >this time; she had hurried in to embrace her 
the dusty covering, ‘‘and Milly, dear girl!‘ darling, who seemed like one restored from the 
brave, gencrous girl! what terrible sorrow you? grave—so terrible had been her dread, since a 
have saved us all! By this time, but for hasty and imperfect report of the accident had 
you-—”’ his voice failed him, he grasped the? reached her—and to bless with thankful tears 
balustrade for support, entirely overcome by the dear girl, whose timely aid had saved ber 
the imminence of the danger just escaped. only child from a death so horrible. 

It was soon ascertained that Ada wasseverely) The next morning—as Millicent sat on the 
burned about the ankles, while Milly's arms¢ floor amusing Jamie with one slippcred foot, or 
and hands had suffered nearly as much. There 2 by playing ‘‘ bo-peep” through her diminished 
were scarlet marks of flame across her face,5 curls, while he evidently wondered at the un- 
and a startling blank where long meek lashes,? wonted abridgment of her resourccs—Theo- 
and prettily arched eyebrows, had been; but ¢dore came with his mother and aunt to renew 
no damage here, thank God! that time could’ their thanks, and to express them to her 
not soon amend. parents, who were very proud of her, and not 

While some hurried about for dressings and ¢ the less so that she had won the kindness of 
bandages, and others satisfied the alarmed>the Duquesnes, who were much looked up to 
ncighbors who came pouring in, Ada’s mother, 5 in that little community. 
who had come with her from Boston, and was ‘‘ But,” Milly said, ‘‘I do not deserve your 
visiting at the Duquesnes, rushed in, with ashen 2 praise at all. Ada owes her life entirely to 
face and eyes wild with a terrible anxiety, fol-- Mr. Duquesne. If he had not been so quick, 
lowed by her sister, scarcely less appalled. - we should both have suffered dreadfully. As 
‘* Where—?” she cried, breathlessly. ° for the little I did, any of the other girls could 

‘‘Dear aunt! she is saved. The danger isS have done it; only their dresses made it 
over!’’ cried Theodore, embracing her and his > dangerous for them to go near her. I knew 
mother with joy. ‘One of the girls was brave: thatmy woollen dress would not blaze up ‘round 
enough to clasp flame and all in her arms, andS me; 80 Pha see I did not need any great 
drew her down before the blaze could reach ¢ courage.’ 
her face at all. She is not even disfigured. ° ‘‘But what did you think “could save your 
Oh! but for that, she would have outran me; ie beautiful arme, when you thrust them 


sciously, but with @ woman’s implicit ers but it seems they did nothing but 


she would have run till she was burned to<into the flame, Milly ?’’ said the young man. 
death !” ‘sOh, I didn’t think of them at all,’ she 
‘That they mostly do,” said one of theSconfessed. ‘I only thought how the fire would 
neighbors. ‘It’s natural, I suppose, ia scar her face if it got up to it.” 
they get afire. How often we read of poor? ‘¢So you took the scars yourself, dear child!” 
wretches that run blazing out into the streets, said Ada’s mother, tearfully, kissing her. ‘* Ada 
and before they can be reached, are burned 3 said this morning, that she wished shecould take 
past all hope.” $ your burns on herself, she feels so sorry that 
‘¢ But [ never should have expected,” said an- < you should have the worst of it in saving her.”’ 
other, ‘that shy and quiet little Milly Herrick 2 ‘‘ Not the worst, I’m sure, madam.” 
would have had courage todo as she did. If) ‘True, her injuries are deeper, but the 
it had been one of those high, strong Hilliards, § marks will do little harm there, you know, 
or Victoria Conway now, ’twonldn't seem so¢ while yours—” 


STRAY 


THOUGITS. 
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‘ 
‘*I can always wear long slceves; and one such bouquets as I saw on Milly’s table 


then, if I put on gloves I shall do very well. 
Oh, tell her I do not mind scars. 
thankful that it is nv worse, when | think 
what might have happened.’’ 

‘*And how did you happen to know, or to 
think, that a person should lie down? I can 
fee now how much it would save them; but I 
mever should have thought of it myself.” 

‘‘There again,’”’ Milly said, glancing towards 
Theodore, ‘‘ you give me credit that is due to 
another. I didn’t know—I never thought any- 
thing about it. I heard Mr. Duquesne tell his 
e@ousin to lie down, and I saw that she did not 
notice. Poor young lady! how should she? 
zo I drew her down, thinking that whatever he 
said must be right.” 

Theodore’s mother looked quickly at him; 
but perceiving that he was as far from sus- 

pecting the whole meaning of this naive con- 
fession, as the artless girl who made it, she 
wisely kept her own counsel; only her eyes 
dwelt on the young girl with a new and tender 
interest, as on one who might become her 
daughter, and not an unwelcome one, either; 
for since her son’s success in Boston, she had 
often been afraid he would marry a city wife, 
who would despise his country home and 
friends. 

‘‘Well,” cried Miss Conway, to some of her 
mates, a few weeks after this, ‘if I’d only 
known, J would have been willing to get 
burnt a little at Judge Thayerton’s. Just see 


what a heroine it has made of little Herrick! (reward for his care and toil. 


yesterday, riding out with one, and all that? 


Iam so2And you know some one of us might have 


enjoyed it, in the natural course of events; 
for Milly never would have put herself for- 
ward, and Duquesne is enough like the rest of 
mankind never to see her without; but it’s 
spilt milk now. I resign myself. He’ll marry 
her, and take her off to Boston, and ‘dress her 
in silks and laces so fine,’ as the old song says, 
and the Boston Duquesnes will make everything 
of her, and then Theodore will bring her down 
here to Thanksgivings and such, and we shall 
all be convened at the Duquesne mansion to 
do her honor, and shall say we’re so glad to 
see her.” | 

‘‘And say it honestly, at least I know you 
will,’”’ replied Laura Clemans, ‘‘and so shall I, 
for I always knew she deserved as much, 
though I own I never expected she'd get it. 
Providence is so apt to use that sort of women 
for missionaries, and give them some heathen 
of a hueband to exercise their gifts of grace 
and goodness on.”’ 


Stray Ghoughts. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 

Wait patiently. 

The longer you wail, the greater the blessing 
which will be yours. The thrifty husbandman 
plants his ground in faith that the summer’s 
sunshine and rain will give him a bountiful 
He does not ask 





Alfred Duquesne has sent her an exquisite for his ripened harvest in midsummer; he is 


gold watch from Boston. They say he’s ever 
eo proud of his daughter’s beauty; and there 
is Theo. going down almost every day to read 
to her; to take her riding; or to carry her 
mother something, (for nobody need court 
Milly that forgets her mother,) or to take out 
Ada, who cannot walk yet. Such attention is 
worth some risk. And to have secured the 
most elegant beau about, when we were all 
dying for a chance to fascinate him.” 

‘*Now Victoria Conway, there’s no use in 
pretending that you want him,’ said Miss 
Clemans, good naturedly, ‘‘ for to my certain 
knowledge you have refused as good men as 
he, and you might as well let him make love 
where it wont be wasted.” 

**Let him! Nobody can help it, and that’s 
what I rave about,” rejoined the lively girl. ‘If 
I didn’t want him ‘for keeps,’ and don’t you be 
too sure of that, either; wouldn’t it have been 


content to wait God's own appointed time; 
and the mellow days of autumn perfect his 
fruit, and tinge his grain fields with pale gold. 
And 80 from patient waiting much good cometh. 

Even like him, be content to wait. Every 
just deed shall certainly have its full remunera- 
tion; and though it may not come this week, 
or this year, or in this life, rest assured that 
the Hereafter holds the recompense. 

* * * * ® 

Joy and grief walk hand in hand beside us 
all the way through. 

There will come times when we look upon 
life, clad in a new glory; when all the earth 
will be redolent with a beauty and gladness of 
which, hitherto, we had not dreamed. The 
skies will gleam with a purer azure—the sun- 
shine be more celestial in its splendor—the 
songs of the birds more like the imagined songs 
of angels, and the winds, that sweep down from 


delightfal to have such a splendid fellow viv a clover fields, will be sweet as though they 


voted to a body even for a little while, giving 


“. 


had passed over the stormy heights of Heaven ! 
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The heart will swell with ineffable love to> one’s happiness? Why not cast out self, and 
every living thing—the lips burst forth iiss ak of the hearts you might soothe; of the 
song—the spirit leap up from its casket of; wounds you might heal; of the sad eyes you 
mortality, to soar after the Immortal! might light up with joy, and the pale cheeks 
All who have lived and loved, have known‘ that you might make to flush with gladness? 
this ecstasy. And in the end you shall find that it is, 
* * a it # ¢ indeed, ‘‘ more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Again—there will come a time to all of us * % * * * 
when the grave will look pleasant. When we? Let us not pass an opinion too hastily, on 
shall long for its quiet shelter, and pray for 2 the actions of others. 
its peaceful embrace. It is better to judge a man too leniently 
This beautiful earth, with its skies of amber < than too harshly. If we must err, it is better 
gold, flushed with roses of acrimson rarer than 2to err on mercy’s side. Better that ten deadly 
those which bloom in Sicilian perdene— wah inane should go unrevenged, than one inno- 
its airs of balm, and its breaths of ravishing ‘cent person should be made to suffer. 
music; with its sacred friendships, and its We can never accurately judge of a man’s 
blessed human loves—will look to us a desert!Sheart by his outward conduct—because we 
Its green spots will be waste and desolate; App eraeae place ourselves precisely in his situa- 
atmosphere the atmosphere of a tomb; its tion, to look upon life and its affairs with his 
sunset glorics will be like the sculptured coverSown particular estimate. We can never be 
of a mausoleum—magnificent only to divert¢ surrounded with the same influences that sur- 
the mind from the sadness of decay and death > round him, or be acted upon by the identical im- 
beneath ! pulses which act upon him. Wecannot see life 
There will be times when our weary feetsfrom his individual stand point, and therefore 
must wander in loneliness and sorrow in the2we do not know but that if we were placed in 
cold and darkness of despair! And the heart‘ his circumstances we should do even as he has 
will lose its faith, and the soul its aaa 


IN INANNININGS 


in the God of our salvation! Let us, therefore, be charitable one to an- 
All who have loved and lost, have felt this, 2 other, for we know not how soon we, ourselves, 
aye, thrice of this; and who shall comfort>may require charity and forgiveness at the 





them? hands of our neighbor. 
% # * & # 
Did you ever think how beautiful a thing it 
is to make some one happier ? Move. 
The remembrance of a day passed pleasantly, BY ELIZABETH. 


may sweeten a whole after life of suffering. ‘“‘Come again before long, Lizzie, we sre 
To have enjoyed one day, fully and entirely, always glad to see thee; mamma is glad, sister 


is worth untold gold to the recipient! is glad, and baby is glad.” 
Happiness softens the heart, and renders it} «And I'm glad too,” said little laughing, 
susceptible to holy influences. ¢jumping three years old Eddy. 


Love wins a thousand where hatredconquers§ «Qh, I shall come,”’ replied Lizzie, and a 
a score. Not one in an hundred can be me bright smile grew up all over her face, to show 
by fear; but every human heart, however de-2how her heart was laughing too; and the 
praved, can, insome measure, be swayed by love. ; generally staid and quiet little girl bounded 
And you have this potent alchemist always‘ off as though her fect had really caught the 
with you—always at hand, to be employed, ore happy feeling. 
not, as you see fit. Then is it a light thing toc What was it made Lizzie so happy just then? 
mingle with your fellows, when you remember ¢ Oh, it was only because Aunt Sarnh had spoken 
that you have the power to influence their whole Sso kindly, and she felt that she was really loved. 
future for good or evil? Is your trust a trifling : Love, which begets kindness, has great power 
one? cover our hearts. Wise King Solomon says, 
Try to regard it with due importance. God< «Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
has confidence in you, inasmuch as He con-< than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.” We 
tinues your life—confidence that it is well for < all desire to be loved, and it doesn’t require 
you to live on still. | $ great attentions to make us believe that we are 
Then why not show Him that you are worthy < loved. A kind word, 2 pleasant smile, a look, 
of your trust? Why not labor to secure some-: very emall loving things which the hands can 
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do. speak love in its loudest language. Then whoS Bahat Came A fterwar dg. 


would wish to let the world pass away from¢ 

him, unloving and unloved, when so small) A Sequel to “NOTHING BUT MONEY.” 

effurts make ourselves and those about us glad? BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

and happy. CHAPTER II. 

The house was small and poor. A dim light 

ee ) shone through one of the second story win- 

®uestionings. dows, and i Doctor could see, as he looked 
BY ERNEST ELDON. up, a shadow on the ceiling, as of some person 

walking in the room above. His knock at the 

door was almost immediately answered by u 

child, who held a candle elevated abovo her 





Why should we sorrow for the days departed, 
Why fear, and tremble for the days to come ? 
Why weep so wildly o’er the broken-hearted, 
Who perished e’er life’s goal was reached or won?S head. 
The sunshine surely is not all behind us, ‘Does Mrs. Ewbank live here ?’ 
It’s brightness gilds the days that lie before ; ‘Oh, it’s you, Doctor! Walkin, please.” 
There's rest in Heaven, then why not this remind? Doctor Hofland recognized his visitor of the 


us, 7 evening. The child stepped back, and he en- 
The early dead shall faint and fall no more? tered, closing the door. He was in a room 


: 
Why walk we blindly, all our lives unheeding instead of a hall, the door opening directly on 
The care that noteth e’en a sparrow’s fall? the street. 
Though strong hearts falter, and tired fect are ** 1°]] call mother,” said the child, as she set 
bleeding, the candlestick on a table. ‘Please to take 
Is not His love and kindness over all? S a chair, sir.” 
ee at ed lear bdeihaheas pres spas The few minutes that intervened before Mrs. 
oO sec 8 e€ 
Alas! the deve aces the Faith ranted eubenk . ate ‘Sow gere Doctor ponerse oi 
That guides bolievors to the perfect day. copper to make, by the feeble light of a 
single tallow candle, a running inventory of 
Why sit we idly, where the storm-wreck showeth @what was in the room. The floor had no 
Shattered idols, rare and beauteous things ? Gearpet. Five old cane-seat chairs were against 
Why not remember that the father knoweth ¢the walls, and a small mahogany table, dark 
Our lives have need of all these bitter things? Cand dim with age, stood under the window, 
We may not hope, in drear and cold December, = © which had neither shade nor blind. A papered 
The May-fime {reahncss © te te land 10.89, ¢fireboard concealed the hearth. Two smal 


Yet why not say we, “evermore remember (frames hung just over the mantel-piecc, but 
hat days are, so our strength shall be ?” : ; 
That a3 our days are, & S the light waa so feeble that the Docter could 


Ab mo! I fear we all are growing fearful, not make out from where he sat, whether they 
Wo clog our lives with doubts, and fears, and¢ contained miniature portraits or fancy pictures. 
cares, An impulse of curiosity led him to cross tho 
We're once deceived, and straightway grow too) oom for the purpose of examining them 
7 eareful Pare Sclosely. They were evidently miniatures, one 
o entertain the Angel unawares! Cof a man, and the other of a woman, in the 


We ever seek some blessed, bright Elysian, 

In dear home places, and far foreign lands; 
It never smiles upon our mortal vision, 

So sit we idly down with folded hands. 


ripeness of early prime. The first impression 
was that of familiar faces; but not being gble 


turning for the candle, when a woman entcred 
Bat let us, friends, take courage, ‘“‘ Life is real,” the apartment. She had descended the stairs 
And still the sun shines in this world of ours. so noiselessly, that her coming was not ob- 

The rose is lovely, but the thorns are cruel, C served. 
Then why not shun them, while we seek the; mi ough scant and poor, the room was clean 
— ema at vee ie race ne: and orderly ; a faet whieh tho Doctor had not 
Bg ? 6 & failed to observe. He was not surprised, there- 


us, : ; 
Wavering and dim, through gates and dungeon fore, tosee in Nrs. Ewbank a neat, though plain- 
ly attired person. She wore a dark wrapper, 


bars ; 
Even there, sweet Faith, and Hope, and Trust mayS carefully buttoned, and her hair was evenly 
teach us, / parted, and brushed smoothly away over her 
-The darkest night brings out the brightest stars. 5 temples. Though apparently some years past 
Co.urnsviILuE, Ohio, Nov., 1861. * thirty, and showing signs of wasting sickness, 
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to make out the features distinetly, he was. . 
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or of trouble that exhausts more than sickness, > “Do you think him very ill?” asked the 
her eyes were Jarge and bright, with something 4 mother, in an anxious voice. 

of youthful fire in them, that a mother’s pre-e ‘‘He’s asick child.” What less could the 
went anxieties could not extinguish. What > Doctor say, when he saw death written all over 
most impressed the Doctor, was the refined «the ashen face ? 

nspect of her countenance, and the manner,? ‘‘ But you can help him, Doctor?” said Mrs. 
which showed cultivation. Ewbank, in a pleading voice. 

‘‘Doctor Hofland,’”’ she said, in a low ree ‘©It would have been better if I had seen 
yet fixing her eyes intently upon his face, andShim earlier,” remarked the Doctor. He wished 
in a questioning manner. The tone strack<to prepare her for what seemed inevitable. 
him as familiar, and stirred for a moment oldS ‘I know it was wrong in me not to send,” 
feelings, in a vague, uncertain way. But hecthe poor mother answered, in a distressed 
failed to recognize in her features those of an>way. ‘‘But——-” She checked herself, and 


acquaintance or friend. left the words that were on her tongue un- 
‘‘ Mrs. Ewbank 2” he responded. spoken. 
‘* Yes gir.” ‘Why didn’t you send before?’ The Doc- 
‘* You have a sick child?” tor’s interest was still further awakened. 


** Yea, sir. Will you walk up and see him ?’’' 2 But Mrs. Ewbank did not reply immedi- 

She led the way, and Doctor Hofland as- 5 ately, and in the pause that followed, the sound 
cended to one of the chambers above. He Sof coughing was again heard in the next room. 
found the furniture almost as meagre as in thes ‘‘ How long has your husband been cough- 
room below; but the same order and cleanli- cing in that way?” asked Doctor Hofland. 
ness prevailed. On the bed lay an emaciateds ‘‘Only about a week, so badly. But, he’s 
child, a year old, in whose pinched features he a ccaged for a long time.” 
saw at the first glance a sign of approachingS ‘‘ Hashe taken medicine, or seen a physician, 
death. within a week ?”’ 

‘How long has he been sick?’ asked thes ‘We got some cough mixture from a drug- 
Doctor, as he sat down, and laid his fingers on¢ gist’s; but that only relieved him for a little 
the wasted little hand, limp as a wilted leaf. while. It kind of stupefies him.” 

‘‘He’s never been a well child since he wass5 ‘‘ And leaves the cough harder afterwards?” 
born, Doctor.”’ : ‘cYes, sir. He’s worse when the effeet 

There was something so familiar in the an- ¢ passes off.” 
swering voice that Doctor Hofland looked up: The Doctor shook his head. There was a 
curiously into the woman’s face. She turned ‘pause, and then he asked, , 
partly away, as if to eae gubrnade “ es ga not ay fos pare ed . 

‘« What seems particularly to ail hi ow> ‘Oh, Doctor you will!” Hope and 
is he affected f”’ jratituds were in her face—and tears in her 
‘‘T can hardly tell you, Doctor. He cries a-eyes. ‘‘Wait just a moment,” she added ; 
great deal, and don’t eat. There’s something ‘and then passed into the chamber where her 
the matter inwardly.” cunapans lay, to prepare him for the Doctor’s 

A slight spasm went shuddering through the 6 visit. She came back quickly, saying—‘‘ Now 
little frame, and a low cry cut the air. Ac Doctor,” and the physician entered. Though 
moment, and it was gone, and the pinched S everything, as perceived by the feeble rays of 
features settled into quiet again. The Doctor <a single poor candle, was clean as in the other 
bent down, and examined the face carefully. rooms, and in order, yet the articles were 
While doing so, a man in the next room coughed scant : the eee air ss Pea sles ean 
two or three times, at which he raised him-:dreary. The remains of a wood fire smoulder 
self and listened, noting, with a professional Son the hearth, but there was little pervading 
ear, the sound. warmth in the atmosphere. 

‘¢My husband,’ said the woman. Ata glance, Doctor Hofland saw that Mr. 

He turned to the sick child again, watching @Ewbank was not a coarse or Conimon man. 
its face, and observing the respiration. He»>His mouth and nose were cleanly cut ; his eyes 
then wrote a prescription. full of intelligence; and his purely white fore- 

“Send for this, and give him one of thechead of ample breadth. His hair was very 
powders every hour through the night when‘dark and fine, and curled back from the 
not sleeping. If he sleeps, don’t disturb 9 transparent skin of his temples, through which 
him.” owas perceived the azure net work of veins. 
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*‘My husband, Mr. Ewbank: Doctor Hof- 
land.’’ There was an air of refinement about 
Mrs. Ewbank, now more particularly observed. 
Not much change took place in the counte- 
nance of her husband; though, as the Doctor sat 
down, and laid his fingers on his pulse, he kept 
his large bright eyes fixed steadily on him. 

“You havo fever,’ remarked the Doctor. 

** Yes, I’ve been feverish for some days.” 

A fit of coughing followed this reply. 

‘What excites thiscough?” asked the Doctor. 

‘A creeping and tickling here in the throat 
pit. And he touched the spot. 

‘¢ Does the coughing produce pain ?” 

‘*Now it does. 
hurt my chest.” 

“The pain is not lancinating or acute?” 


‘You will come in the morning?” she said. 

‘0, yes. I’ll be round early.” There was 
something unspoken in her thought, and he 
paused that she might give it utterance. But 
she stood silent, and evidently in debate with 
herself. He was moving towards the door 
again, when she said— 

‘‘Doctor,” apparently speaking under self- 
compulsion. He turned and looked at her 


with kind encouragement in his face. 


‘‘Is there a Dispensary in the neighbor- 
hood?” Her voice shook, nnd a flush came to 
her pale cheeks. Doctor Hofland understood 
too well the meaning of this question. Moving - 


The jarring seems to haves back from the door, he regarded her, earnestly, 


for a moment or two, and read that in her 
wasted countenance, of which he had not 


‘“‘No—it is a sore pain, as if the lungs were¢ guessed in the beginning—read of hunger, and 


bruised.” 

Still holding the patient’s wrist, the Doctor 
bent his head thoughtfully for some moments. 
Then he asked— 

‘May I see the cough mixture you havo 
been taking ?”’ 

Mrs. Ewbank went to a closet and brought 
out @ large vial. After smelling and tasting 
the contents, the Doctor shook his head. 

‘‘Do you think it has done him any harm?” 
the wife asked, with much apparent anxiety. 

‘It has done him no good, at least. Don’t 
give him any more of it.” 

‘Tt contains opium,” remarked the patient. 

‘‘Yos, and gave you a temporary relief. 
But, when the effect wore off, your cough was 
dryer and harder than before.” 

‘*That was just the effect.” 

‘¢And you have grown more feverish ?” 

“Yes.” 


“IT will give you something better.” The. 


the exhaustion of life through lack of fond. 
Under the sharp inquiry of his ‘eyes, she 
shrunk back, and held the candle so that her 
face would be more in shadow. 

“Send your little girl with me,” said the 
Doctor. 

Mrs. Ewbank moved to the stairway and 
called—‘ Esther !” 

‘‘Yes, ma’am,” was the child’s response, 
and in a moment quick feet were heard in the 
chamber above.’ 

‘‘Bring your hood. The Doctor wants you 
to go with him.” 

‘Tt is cold out, my dear,” said Doctor Hof- 
land, looking narrowly at the child, as she 
came down stairs. ‘‘ Haven’t you a cloak, or 
acoat? That shawl is too thin.” 

“Oh, Pl be warm enough,” was answered, 
in a brave, cheerful way. And so they went 
out together. The nearest drug store was at 
a distance of three squares. On the way, Doc- 


Doctor spoke with cheerful confidence, and°tor Hofland asked @ few leading questions, in 


drawing &@ memorandum book from his pocket, 


order to gain, without drawing his companion 


in which were loose bits of paper, wrote a pre-Sinto undue communicativeness, some idea of 


scription. 

‘‘ Take. according to directions accompany- 
ing the medicine, and I think, when I call to- 
morrow morning, that I shall find a deeided 
improvement.” 

The Doctor noticed a gleam of hopeful light 
break over Mrs. Ewbank’s face. He then 
retired, and, in passing through the next room, 
stopped to look at the sick child again. 

“He is sleeping,” said the mother, in a 
whisper, as she stooped over the bed. 

The Doctor did not reply. After standing 
there a ‘few moments, he turned and left the 
chamber; Mrs Ewbank following him down 
stairs. 


the condition of things at home. 

‘*Have you always lived in Baltimore ?” was 
one of his questions. 

‘‘Oh no, sir. We haven't lived here very 
long.” 

‘ How long?” 

““Maybe about a year.” 

‘Where did you live before you came to. 
Baltimore ”’ 

“‘In Albany.” 

‘State of New York?” 

“Yes, sir.” , 

“Did your father keep a stere in Albany 2” 

“Qh no, sir. He kepta school.” aa 

‘Ah! A school!” eae 
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“Yes, sir. But he got sick, and lost it.? man, with a hard, sensual face, and something 


And then we came here.”’ of a dissolute air. 
‘Has your father taught since he has been? ‘Doctor Hofland,” said the visitor, rising, 
in this city ?” with a respectful manner, as the Doctor came 


‘‘ Yes, sir, for a little while; but not in his¢in. The Doctor bowed, in assent. 
own school.” “Can I have a few words with you, con- 


‘‘He gave lessonsin somebody else’s school?’’< fidentially ?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir.” ‘‘T presume so,” replied the Doctor. ‘ Be 

‘¢What did he teach ?”’ seated again.” 

‘“‘Latin and Greek, sir. But he can teach? The young man sat down. His manner was 
anything.” disturbed, and a little mysterious. 

‘‘He doesn’t give lessons now ?” ‘I believe,” he said, trying, though with 


‘No, sir. They got another man in his} only partial sucess, to assume a cool demeanor, 
place; and he’s been too sick te teach for ac ‘that you were acquainted with my father, 


“Yes, sir.” ‘‘T was called in, as consulting physician, 
‘« How old were you then?” and saw him for a few times.” e 

“‘T was eight years old, sir.’ ‘Exactly. Thatis sufficient. Now, Doctor, 
‘‘ Fight years. ere your name is Esther?” ¢ you may not know it—but there was foul play 
«That is my name.’ Swith my futher; and I'm bound to rip up the 
‘‘Called after your mother ?” whole business. I’m going in to sift matters 
‘No, sir; after my ers ncmonier: But she’s ¢ to the bottom.” 

dead.”’ ‘Foul play in what respect?” asked theo 

They were now at the druggist’s shop, and : Doctor. 
entering, Doctor Hofland ordered the twoS «In all respects. That she-devil, his wife— 
prescriptions. While they were being pre- 2 excuse me! but I always lose myself when I 
pared, he scanned the child’s face closely. < think of her—managed to rob us children of 
Some would have called it handsome; but he?nearly the whole of our father’s property, Ly 
saw in its regular oval sv many signs of endu-- means of a will that, I am satisfied, could be 
rance and suffering, that, as he gazed upon it, $ broken in law. And I’m going to break it. 
his heart was touched. ¢Now, Doctor, youcan help me. You attended 

‘Give me two packages of oat meal,” he‘ my father, and know whether he was in con- 
said, to the druggist, as he received the com-< dition to make a will. If it can be proved that 
pounded medicines. ‘‘ Now, Esther,” turning ~ he was non compos at the date of the will, then 
to the child, ‘‘tell your mother to make a sit is thrown overboard, and we come in, as 
large bowl of gruel, and let your father badass ager at law, for on equitable division of the 
as much of it as he can.” estate. You see how it is, Doctor. What do 

‘‘ Before he takes his medicine ?” asked thes you think? What is your opinion? Was the 
child, lifting her earnest eyes to the Doctor’s2 old gentleman sound or not? Fit to make a 
face. 3 $ will or not?” 

‘‘Yes. First the gruel, remember; and ifS Disgust struggled with pity in Doctor Hof- 
his cough doesn’t trouble him, he needn’t take’ lend’s mind, and kept him silent. Edwin Guy 
the medicine for an hour afterwards. Good-:scanned him sharply, trying to read his 
night, dear. Run home as fast as you can; thoughts. 
and tell your mother by no means to omit thee ‘What is your opinion, Doctor?’ The 
gruel.” a man was impatient for a response. 


good while.” the late Adam Guy.” 
.. ‘© How long is it since they got another man ‘“‘Yes, sir, I knew him.” 
in his place ?” e ‘You attended him, in his last dreadful ill- 
The child thought for some moments, and‘ ness.” 
then replied, Q “‘T was not his physician,” epiee the Doc- 
‘‘Ever since August. I know it from my-? tor. 
birth-day.”’ ‘*But you visited him, I pou: for I saw 
‘That was in August ?” you at our house. 
Q 
< 
5 


‘‘Of course, you have an opinion. You were 

cre, + CHAPTER IH. with him. You saw exactly how it was. You 

When Doctor Hofland came back to his office, ‘know whether he was sane enough to make a 
he found a man awaiting his return—a young: will.” 
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Doctor Hofland thought as rapidly as possi-¢ ‘Is she married ?” 
ble, before committing himself in a reply. ‘‘]’ve never heard of such an event.” 
“You are Mr. Guy’s youngest son?” hes 5 So thoroughly disgusted was Doctor Hofland 
said, avoiding the answer that was expected. /’ with the unfeeling, almost brutal spirit shown 
‘Yes sir, Tam. Edwin Guy is my name.” ¢by Edwin Guy, that he felt no inclination to 
«* Your brother Joba is dead f” S aid him in any effort to break the will of his 
‘“* He is.” ¢ father. 
‘““What of Adam, your oldest brother ? Is? ‘If called to give evidence,” said the visi- 
he going to move with you in this matter ?” 3 tor, going back to the leading purpose in his 
There was a change in the young man’s‘ thought, ‘how clearly could you state the 
face—anger and contempt swept over it. ecase’ In other words, if asked whether my 
‘*No, sir! The will was adroitly made, ¢ father were sane or insane, what would be your 
giving him the full eum to which he would? answer ?” 
have been entitled in a legal division of myS ‘There are degrees of insanity,” replied the 
. father’s estate. That settled him. Pocketing? Doctor, ‘‘and it would be for the court to de- 
his share, he turned his back upon the younger > cide, on the particulars of evidence, its estimate 
children, and left them a prey to robbers. 5 of the degree in your father’s case. There 
Thus bribed to abandon us to our fate, I hold $ was certainly oa temporary derangement of the 
him as an accomplice with my step-mother and § faculties.” 
that precious scoundrel, her husband. But> “Temporary! Anything but that, Doctor? 
right is right, Doctor, and I’m going to sees It proved to be inveterate. You are aware 
this matter through. If I can establish ‘thee that the family was compelled to send him to 
fact that my father was not in a sane condi->an asylum, where, in the violence of his in- 
tion when the will was made, there will be a2sanity, he threw himself from a window, and 
new distribution of property, to the advantage > was killed.”’ 


of myself and sisters.” § “Did it never cross your mind,” asked the 
‘What of your sisters, Mr. Guy? Where > Dactor, dropping his voice to a more serious 
are they?” ‘tone, ‘that in the precipitate removal of your 


This question dashed the young man. He? father from our Maryland Hospital toa private 
reddened, and then stammered an admission mad house in another state, some wrong may 
that he was not particularly advised in regard > have been involved ?” 
to them. , S «Wrong? Wrong, sir? Iam not sure that 

‘‘ What about Lydia? Is she in Baltimore?” I take your meaning.” There was a sudden 

‘‘Indeed, Doctor, I am unable to speak with < ; knitting of the young man’s brows. 
any certainty in regard to her. She threwS ‘I never assented to his being taken from 
herself away, as you perhaps know, ina dis-¢ home in the first place.” 
graceful marriage, and became separated from 5 “Ab?” 
the family. Nothing has been heard of her,so¢ ‘No, sir. In my view, the case did not 
far as I am advised, since our father’s death. crenten the disaster that followed. Doctor 
My step-mother may know something of her< L———, who is now dead, was your family 
whereabouts; but as we have been strangers physician, and I was called, I think, at your 
for years, no information that ehe possesses father’s desire. But without advising with 
would be likely to reach me.’’ Sue, and certainly against my judgment, he 


«She may be dead,” said the Doctor. ¢ was taken to the Hospital while under the iu- 
‘¢ Possible.” There was not even a pretence fluence ofan opiate. In & few days, he was so 
of feeling in the young man's voice. much better, that the resident physicinn con- 
‘*You have a younger sister?” sented to his being removed by Doctor L——— 
‘* Yes, sir, Frances.” cand your step-mother. I learned this on per- 
‘‘Is ehe living with your step-mother ?” soasl inquiry atthe Hospital. You may judge 
‘sT think not.”’ of my surprise when, not long afterwards, the 
‘When did you see her?" fact came out that instead of being taken 
The young man lifted his eyes to the ceiling, 2 home, he was borne off to the private asylum 
and mused for some time. > where he died.” 


It’s over two years since I saw Frances,”° ‘Is that so?” exclaimed Edwin Guy, start- 
he said, at length, with as much indifference ing to his feet, with lowering brows, and eyes 
as though not a drop of kindred blood were in > that had in them a strange glitter. 
their veins. ¢ ‘That is so,’ replied the Doctor. 
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‘¢ Who took him to the Hospital ?” 


his mind. Then rising and drawing his cloak 


Without reflecting as to the prudence of his‘ about his shoulders, he bade the Doctor good 


answer, Doctor Hofland replied— 

‘‘Mr. Larobe and your step-mother.” 

‘‘Ha! Larobe! Good! I begin to see 
light! Something wrong? Of course there 
was something wrong !” | 


evening, and retired. 
CHAPTER IV. 
On leaving the office of Doctor Hofland, 
Edwin Guy walked hastily for several blocks, 


And the young man stalked backwards and ) until he came into the neighborhood of the 
forwards across the office in a wild, excitedS Court House, when he turned down St. Paul’s 


manner. 
sat down close to the Doctor, and bending 
towards him, said, while he rubbed his hands 
in suppressed excitement and expectation— 

‘sWhat else? Mr. Larobe was with my 
gtep-mother—her accomplice in the matter. 
And they took him from the Hospital, and 
_Temoved him to a distant asylum ?”’ 

‘‘No; Dootor L——— accompanied your 
mother when your father was taken from the 
Hospita],” 

‘Doctor L ,» oh!” There was a tone 
of disappointment. ‘‘But no matter. The 
thing is plain as daylight. I’m much obliged 
to you for the hint. Something wrong? I 
believe you! I always said that woman was 





But suddenly composing himeelf, he¢ street. Near Fayette street he entered, without 


ringing, one of the houses, and groped his way 
along an unlighted passage, to the back room 
on the first floor. In this room, furnished as 
a lawyer’s office, a man sat bya table, writing. 
He looked up as the door opened, showing a 
large face and head, and a pair of calm, cold, 
steady eyes. His age was about forty. 

Guy, after shutting the door, took a chair at 
the table opposite to this man, and then they 
looked at each other for a few moments in 
silence. 

‘‘Did you seehim?” The lawyer, for that 
was the man’s profession, spoke first. His 
voice was firm and penetrating, yet not bur- 
dened with any special interest. A _ close 


capable of anything; and I always said that< observer, and one skilled in human nature, 


her day would come. 
know, Doctor; and it’s coming out now.” 

‘‘ Don’t take too much for granted,” replied 
Doctor Hofland; ‘‘I have only given you a 
fact or two, and must warn you egainat quot- 


Marder will out, you) would however have detected beneath bis un- 


moved exterior a wily, alert spirit. 
‘¢‘T saw him,” replied the young man. 
*“©To any good purpose ?"” 
‘You will think so, when you hear what I 


ing or involving mein a single item beyond > have learned.” 


what I have said. My evidence will only serve 
in a limited degree; and if, through any 


eagerness to make out a case, you rely on me‘ 


to prove a tittle more than my present lan- 


‘The Doctor’s evidence will serve you in 
the case ?”’ 

‘Tm not sure of that. He doesn’t think 
my father was so very insane when taken to 


guage declares, you will damage instead of the hospital.” 


promoting the cause of justice. You have al} 
that I know or think it advisable to suggest. 
In my view, your father’s case was a simple 
ome, and should not have led at so early a 


etage of aberration, to his removal from home.$had imagined, Mr. Glastonberry. 


If the will dates prior to this removal, the 
question of his ability to devise property ia an 
open one, and may be decided by the courts 
either way. Unless you have a cloud of wit- 
nesses to prove insanity as existing. when 
the will was made, an attempt to break it may 
only involve you in years of costly and fruit- 
less litigation.’’ 

‘I’m obliged to you for the advice Doctor,” 
said the young man, resuming a cool exterior. 
‘‘You’ve set me to thinking in a new direc- 
tion.” And with half-closed eyes, and shut, 
protruding mouth, he sat musing. with an 


occasional satisfactory nod, as he followed the 
train of thought which had been awakened in) 


“What?” The lawyer betrayed a momen- 
tary impulse; for instantly his thought com- 
passed the true significance of this answer. 

«‘There’s been foul play beyond anything I 
It makes 
my hair stand on end to think of it.” 

‘¢ Foul play in what respect ?”’ 

“<In respect to my father.” 

‘¢ Doctor Hofiand is not satisfied that he was 
insane ~”’ 

‘“‘No sir. He was consulting physician at 
the time, and they removed my father to the 
Hospital while stupefied with opium, without a 
word of conference with him.” 

‘< Ts that so?” 

‘‘Tt is, on the word of Doctor Hofland; and 
I reckon he wont lie.” 

‘If Dootor Hofland says so, you may believe 
it.”’ 


“Of course I believe it. And who, think 
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you, were the accomplices in this thing? Who, Sin the estate, that my proportion cannot be 
think you, conveyed him to the Hospital ?” large.” 
«‘ T cannot guess.” ‘* How many children are there ?”’ 
‘«My step-mother, am ec Larobe!’’ ‘Bix or seven—six, if my sister Lydia is 
“No!” dead; and I guess, seeing that nothing has 
‘Yes, sir; on the er of Doctor Hofland, > been heard from her in eight or ten years, that 
as declared to me this night. His information § she is safely out of this troublesome world.” 
was obtained from the resident physician atthe? ‘She may have left children.” 
Hospital, of whom he made inquiry at thetime.$- Guy shrugged his shoulders, and frowned, 
And I learn farther, that in the few days my‘ saying— 
father remained in the Hospital, he improved2 ‘‘I didn’t think of that.” 
so rapidly, that the physician made no objec-§ ‘Say seven children; and the law will give 
tion to his being taken home again at the? your step-mother one-third of the estate.” 
request of my step-mother, who, in company$ ‘And her three oursed imps nearly half of 
with the late Doctor L » then our family what remains, after that great slice is taken 
physician, ¢ called in a carriage, & and removed out,” growled the young man. 
him.” Just so. The whole estate possessed by 
“Taking him home?” your father st the time of his decease, you 
‘<No, sir. He never saw. home again !” estimate in round numbers at two hundred 





“What ?” 

‘s He never saw home again. A short time 
afterwards, Dr. Hofland learned to his amaze- 
ment, that my father had been taken from our>)we have left about one hundred and sixty- 
excellent institution, and placed in a privates seven thousand dollars, to divide between seven 


= any ooese dollars.” 
mad-house on Long Island, where the catas- <4 or something over twenty-three thou- 


6é Yes = 
“ Deduct your step-mother’s one-third, and 


trophe occurred that ended his life.” snnd to each. It will be safe to call this 
‘*Grave matters are involved here, my young¢twenty thousand. Now you have already 
friend,” said the lawyer. The case arsumes an )received ten thousand dollars under the will. 
entirely new aspect.” As a fee for recovering the balance, you offer 
“It does, Mr. Glastonberry. I saw that inome one-half. The case may be on trial for 
a moment. I question now whether an attempt half-a-dozen years. Larobe is a hard man to 
to set aside the will, under an allegation of in-¢ fight at law. Does this view look enticing ?” 
sanity, would be successful. The testimony ofS ‘No, sir, it does not;” was the strongly 
Dr. Hofland, on which I mainly relied, would spoken answer. 
damage instead of helping the case. Hedoes? ‘Our fox may prove too swift for us in the 
not think the mental disturbance of my father‘ open field; we must hunt him under cover.”’ 
was at all serious in the beginning.” ‘¢ Just my own conclusion. The fact is, Mr. 
“The move, if now attempted, must be in} @lastonberry, to speak outright and downright, 
some new direction,” said Mr. Glastonberry, ¢ I’m for getting my own in the surest and safest 
dropping his head, and partly elosing his?way. Larobe and his she-devil of a wife must 
eyes. . ' Sdisgorge; and from what I have learned this 
“One thing is olear,” remarked Guy—/evening, there is a process by which that de- 
**Larobe and my step-mother plotted to get>sirable result may be effected. A crime lies 
father out of the way, and plotted successfully. ¢ between them; I know it, and can ruin them 
Their act was little less than murder. It can) witha word!” — - 
be proved that they drugged him while sick,5 Guy had been seated since he entered the 
and then carried him to the Hospital; and?lawyer’s office; but in closing this sentence, 
further proved that he was taken from thence) he started up in an excited manner, and ges- 
in an improved condition, and sent to a distant¢ticulated with some violence. _ 
asylum, kept by an irresponsible foreigner,? ‘I can ruin them at a word,” he repeated— 
where he met with a violent death. An ugly§‘‘and what is more, I’ll do it, unless——” 
look all that would have, bruited to the world He did not complete the sentence, but Glas- 
ia a court of justice.” tonberry understood him. 
‘“‘Very ugly.” Mr. Glastonberry spoke as¢ ‘‘One thing must not be forgotten,” said the 
if to himself. lawyer, in his cold, deliberate way. «You 
*¢ If successful in breaking this will,” ee a cunning fox to deal with in Larobe.” 


Edwin Guy, ‘‘there will be so many to share> ‘A swift-footed hound, keen of scent, is 
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usually a match for the cunningest fox. I'll 
pat you against Larobe, any day; and I’m not 
slow myself, when the game’s on foot. 

Glastonberry’s upper lip was raised in a 
peculiar way—drawn back, as we sometimes 
see itin a dog—showing two or three of the 
teeth on one side. The movement seemed 
nervous, and passed ina moment. It did not 
appear, from all the signs in his face, whether 
he relished his client’s compliment or not, 

‘‘ What do you propose ?”’ he asked. 

‘If the Doctor’s story is true, there’s been 
foul play towards my father.” 

‘“‘Unquestionably,” replied Mr. Glaston- 
berry. 

‘‘ And Larobe is a party to the foul play.” 

‘‘T take that for granted.” 

‘Very well. A man with a crime on his 
conscience is always a coward. You can 
frighten him into eae if he is fully 
assured that you know his secret.” 

‘¢Tn some cases that is so.” 

‘Will it not be so with Larobe ?” 

‘¢ His character, as a man of honorable deal- 
ing, does not stand very high, you are aware. 
Two or three estates of orphans have been 
queerly managed under his administration ; 


courts, 8 lawyer, as party to a suit, has two 
chances to one in his favor.” 

‘‘What do you mean by that 2” 

‘Simply, that, from a certain esprit de corps, 
the Bench and the Bar generally sustain each 
other. It is a difficult thing to get one lawyer 
of standing to conduct a case against a brother 
in the profession, who holds a good position. 
If Larobe can trap you in any way, and then 
dispose of you under legal process, depend 
upon it, he will do so, and you may find your- 
self across the Falls, and under lock and key, 
before even conscious of danger. Instead of 
hurting him, you may ruin yourself.” 

‘Then you advise an open and above-board 
suit to break the will?” 

‘No; I do not advise that.” 

‘¢What then ?” 

‘‘Simply, that you govern yourself in all 
things, as I direct. There is a safe way, and 
also an unsafe way, in this business.” 

‘¢T am in your hands, Mr. Glastonberry.”’ 

‘‘Hold yourself strictly to my suggestions,” 
answered the lawyer, ‘‘and I think we may 
gain more by private arrangement with Larobe, 
than in a perplexing suit. I must, of courre, 
be unknown in the affair. It wil] not do for 


and he has coolly braved the odium of legalS you to come here for consultation in the day 


inquiry into his conduct, suffering damage to 
his good name in consequence.” 


time; nor must we ever be seen talking to- 
gether on the street. In fact, we should avoid 


‘‘I can shake the penitentiary, nay, theSrecognizing each other on meeting. It will 


gallows, in his face,” said Guy, fiercely. 


suggest itself to Larobe, that you are acting 


‘He will understand the value of all that tocunder advice; and he will be Argus-eyed in 


the tenth part of a scruple.”’ 


ehis efforts to learn by whom your well con- 
‘Of course, he will,” answered the young< sidered advances upon him are instigated. 


If 


man, losing a portion of his excitement under 2I am known, my power will, in a great meagure, 


the chilling composure of the lawyer. 


in the opposing scale.” 

‘(In this line of attack, Edwin,’ said Mr. 
Glastonberry, ‘‘great caution is needed. 
Larobe were a merchant, of ordinary calibre , 
or, in any other profession except law, he 
might be advanced upon with the prospect of a 
certain victory. But he is wily, crafty, and 
well entrenched in any position he may have 
taken. He knows every inch of the ground he 
stands on; its weak and its impregnable side. 


If you approach him as an enemy, he will? 


comprehend your strength and resources, as 
compared with his own, and by feints and 
covert movements, seek to betray you to de- 


struction—and he will do it, if you are not. 


wholly on your guard.” 
‘¢ How can he damage me?” asked Guy. 
‘‘ Conspiracies to extort money are regarded 


gs serious crimes; and, moreover, in our‘ stealthy circumspection. 


‘‘ And > be gone. 
its value is not to be determined with feathers? 


¢can trust in my discretion. 


If 


You understand ?” 
I see the bearing of all that. You 
I know what is at 


‘*Q yes. 


stake.” 
‘¢ Very well. Now we understand each other 
clearly. See me again to-morrow evening. 


In the mean time, it may be well for you to 
call on Doctor Hofland, and get from him a 
repetition of what he said to-night, and any- 
thing further he may feel inclined to commu- 
nicate. But, I must particularly caution you 
against the utterance of threats towards Mr. 
Larobe, or the use of any expressions that may 
give the Doctor a hint of what you intend 
doing. Note his language exactly, in all he 
says about your father, so as to remember his 
very words. I think—” he added, encourng- 
ingly— ‘that we have a rich case, and one 
that will pay, if we manage our cards aright. 
We must not be precipitate; but move with 
Larobe must not be 
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startled, too suddenly, by a threat. He mustS He professed great regard for the rights and 
be toyed with, and entreated, aa it were. Yours laws of all his subjects, and so quieted the 
first visit should be one of solicitation, rather? minds of the people. 
than demand. An approach to get his ear,5 But it was not from love that they submitted 
und open the way for other advances. But I¢ to his rule; they obeyed more from fear, as 
will think out the programme minutely, and? was evident from their improving the first 
to-morrow evening speak by the card.” opportunity to revolt, which was on the oc- 
Mr. Glastonberry then arose, and going to a‘ casion of the king’s visit to Normandy, about 
closet, brought forth a small waiter, on which? six months after he was crowned, where he 
were glasses and a bottle of wine. wished to enjoy the triumph and congratula- 
“It is sharp out to-night,” he said, ‘‘and¢ tions of his friends and subjects. Some Eng- 
you must warm yourself before going with? lish nobles who accompanied him made such 


Amontillado.” a display of wealth and magnificence as quite 
And he poured two full glasses of the pale,‘ astonished the Normans. 
sunny liquor. The return of the king restored public peace 


‘You perceive the flavor,” said Glaston-Sfor a time; but for many years the people 
berry, as Guy, after sipping at his glass, noteds struggled to throw off the Norman yoke, ard 
the taste on his palate. their repeated revolts rendered him suspicious 

‘‘True Amontillado,”” was replied, and thenS of them, and he began to consider them as 
the glass was emptied and set down, but held<¢ secret enemies, and forced them to submit. 
between the fingers, in dumb invitation to beo It was necessary to cherish and reward the 
refilled—an invitation that did not wait. Normans, whose valor had opened him a way 

‘You're a judge of wine, Mr. Glastonberry,’’<¢ to the throne, and whose fidelity was his only 
remarked Guy, approvingly, as he smacked his. support. This could only be done at the ex- 
lips, after emptying his second glass. pense of the English, on whom the king im- 

“I know a good article,” answered thec posed intolerable taxes, and confiscated the 
lawyer. ‘Try another glass. It is light,’’> estates of the nobles and presented them to his 
and he filled for his companion again. Norman followers. He was determined to 

When, half an hour afterwardg, they parted, 2depress everything English, and the clergy 
the bottle stood empty on the lawyer’s table. ‘Smet with no better treatment than the nobility. 

[ro BB CONTINUED. | He subjected the church lands, as well as 
others, to military service, from which they 
had been exempt under the Saxon kings. 


Ki 5 IN d @ue eng | of England. Many English bishops, priests and abbots were 
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removed, and their places filled by Normans. 

This general transfer of the power and property 

WILLIAM I. of the English to the Normans was the most 

William I., was crowned at Westminster, on > important transaction of his reign. From this 
Christmas ,day, 1066, by the Archbishop of¢ period England became Normanized, the laws, 
York, and took the oath usual in the times of¢ the manners, and the language of Normandy 
the Saxon and Danish kings, which was to> began to prevail; a great number of Norman 
protect and defend the church, to observe the§ words were introduced, and at length a mixed 
laws of the realm, and to govern the people¢ language was formed, different from the Nor- 
with impartiality. He was of middle height,? man, and from that spoken by the English 
stoutly made, and of great strength; his} before the conquest. William reduced all the 
countenance was stern; he was shrewd, grave‘ ancient and honorable families to poverty, ancl 
end thoughtful; he never indulged in gayetiese the whole country to submission; he set tho 
or amusements, except hunting, of which heS pope at defiance, by refusing to do him hom- 
was very fond. He was exact in the perform-( age, and was successful in opposing France 
ance of all religious observances, and generous? and Scotland; and thinking all opposition to 
to his friends; but ambition was his rulingS his power at an end, turned his attention to 
passion. his revenues. He caused a survey of all estates 
He began his reign with so much prudence2in England to be made, and entered in a 
and moderation, that the English thought theyS general register called the Domesday Book. 
had great reason to be satisfied; he treateds which is of value now, and is preserved in tho 
them with friendship and confidence, but placed2 Tower. He built the town of Newcastle-upon- 
all real power in the hands of the Normans. ° Tyne, and laid the foundation of the Tower of 
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London. To make the New Forest in Hamp- 
shire, he demolished thirty-six churches; and 
thirty villages were destroyed, with all the 
houses in the adjacent country, and more than 
thirty miles in circuit was depopulated, to 
gratify his hunting propensities. In this, his 
favorite forest, where he had demolished the 
temples of the Deity, and violently seized the 
property of the people, two of his sons, and 
one of his grandsons, lost their lives. Richard, 
his second son, was killed by a stag, in his 
father’s lifetime. During the wars in o throne, 
Kdgar Atheling, the rightful heir to the throne, 
was with Malcolm, king of Scotland, who 
married Margaret, one of his sisters. He agreed 
with William to give up all claim to the throne, 
after which he was received by the king, and 
provided for at his expense. 

William, early in life, married Matilda, 
daughter of Baldwin, earl of Flanders; she was 
s good and beautiful lady, beloved by all. 
They had four sons and a number of daughters. 
The oldest son, Robert, raised a rebellion in 
Normandy, and caused the king much trouble; 
soon after it was suppressed, queen Matilda 
died, which was a severe blow to the king; his 
next difficulty was with Philip I., king of 
France, whose dominions he laid waste; and 
was killed by a plunge of his horse at the 
burning of Mantes, on September 9, 1087, at 
the age of sixty-three, after a reign of fifty- 
two years over Normandy, and twenty-one over 
England. 
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Coming Bown in the GHorld. 


BY P. A. C. 
To come down in the world? What’s the world ? 
Ah yo'll find no true ladder to Heaven 
Until ye come down: for ’tis given 
To ascend from no round of the world. 


The grand earth ;—God’s dear, life-giving earth ! 
On this plant your spiritual ladder: 
’Twill make as much wiser as sadder : 
But your first step must be from dear earth. 
From this you will rise to the height 
Which He gives to your limited vision ; 
Ho may call you to regions Elysian ; 
He may hold these long, long, from your sight. 





But the world will enchain you no more: 
You must struggle, perchance, with it, boldly : 
You can never look on it all coldly: 

For its votaries you’!] work and implore. 


Thus ye'll winnow the chaff from tho world! 
Thus the loaf will grow light from your leaven: 
Thus to prophet and poet ’tis given 

To give their earth-life for the world! 
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Gvening Choughts. 


BY J. L. M’CREERY. 
“Heaven lies about us in our infancy.”— Wordsworth. 
Yon taper in the distance— 
How far it throws its beams! 
But no! it is the evening star, 
Which through the foreet gleams. 


Far towards the Land of Morning, 
Far in the mellow West, 

The jewelled vault of Heaven seems 
Upon the earth to rest. 


Thus, o’er the Realm of Childhood 
Bends down the yearning dome, 

Sweet voices blend with tones of earth, 
And forms angelic come. 





No more we hear their musio, 
Nor see their forms; but, oh! 
Through yonder gates of gold and pearl 
How many angels go! 


Behold, the Star of Evening 
Has vanished in the West; 

Bo sinks the man, whose life is done, 
Serenely to his reat. 


The heavens bend to meet him— 
Earth dims upon bis sight, 

Till from the Western shore of Time 
He launches into light. 


He benda to pass the portal— 
The narrow, darksome way, 

Into that world whose faintest beams 
Make glorious our day. 


But we, the Heirs of Manhood, 
Athirst for fame and gold— 

Around our heafts the earth has thrown 
Its dark and cheerless mould : 


Or, if our vision wanders 
Up where the angels are, 

Some tiny ray awhile may gleam, 
How ee ee ee oh, how far! 


Tre DeatTH OF A garam oF A Wirs.—* The de —‘ The death of a 
man’s wife,” says Lamartine, ‘is like cutting 
down an ancient oak that has long shaded the 
family mansion. Henceforth the glare of the 
world, with its cares and vicissitudes, falls 
upon the old widower’s heart, and there is 
nothing to break their force, or shield him 
from the full weight of misfortune. It is as if 
his right hand were withered; as if one wing 
of his angel was broken, and every movement 
that he made brought him to the ground. His 
eyes are dimmed and glassy, and when the 
film of death falls over him, he misses those 
accustomed tones which should have smoothed 
his passage to the grave.” 


LAY SERMONS. 


®ur Cha i States. we be advised of their existence, as of correspond- 
ny ny ing things in the lower plane of animal life. But, 

— while quiescent, their existence is not perceived. 

The weather is not more variable than our states Stealthily their evil work may be going on. Like 
ef mind. To-day the atmosphere is serene, the sky spiders in dark corners and shut chambers, these 
unclouded; to-morrow, an unquiet thrill runs (evil things are silently casting fibre after fibro, 
palsing through all the air, and our Heavens are S and loop after loop, around our souls, until threads 
overcast. We are shadowed and troubled. of gossamer are spun into bonds no strength of 
These changes in our mental condition result‘ ours may sunder. It is well for us, then, that some 
often from unapparent causes; and often from dis- hand open a window occasionally, and let in the light 
turbances of so light a character, that we look back upon these dark corners and shut chambers, dis- 
at them in wonder, and question with ourselves turbing the spiders at their work. There will be, of 
whether something more serious, which we vainly > course, a sudden stir, a shaking along the filmy 
endeavor to recall, does not exist. It is only anclines, a sense of bondage asthe spirit rises to an 
appearance, that the primary cauee of these sudden, easy movement. From repose and self-enjoyment— 
and almost uncontrollable changes, comes from from false security, there will be an awakening into 
without, jarring us from our tranquil self- possession. S painful disquietude. We are offended, perhaps, 
The elements of disquietude are all within, though ¢ because of this meddling with eur individual life. 
the touch by which they are awakened, may reach S We blame the officiuus hand that flung open a shut 
us from the outside. If there was nothing within window—we call him a disturber of our peace who 
to be disturbed, the hand of discord might feel about § frightened the epiders at their evil work, and made 
eur heart-strings in vain. The light step of a child > us aware of their presence. And he may have is- 
will shake the uncertain bog; but the stamp of aS tended to disturb us, not that he might help us to 
giant moves not the solid earth. cart out these evil things, but that he might enjoy 
Our states of mind are always affected by those $ our pain and humiliation. But, let us remember, 
with whom we come in contact. We cannut = if there be no unclean, no vile and burtful 





pase an hour, or even the tenth part of an hour, things, in our minds, the opening of a window, and 
with any one, and not experience some change in our flashing in of light, cannot touch our tranquil states. 
feelings. Sometimes the change is pleasant, some-S Jf the chambers of our souls are always swept 
times disagreeable. A visitor drops in. We happen < and garnished, sunbeams can only reveal order and 
to be feeling dull. Something has gone wrong—we > beauty. 
are under a cloud. But, sunshine comes in with our And so, if miserable for the day, after such a 
visitor, and at the very sound of his voice, the heart 2 visitation, good must follow with those who aspire 
beats strong again. His conversation soothes us into< after good—with those who, once made conscious 
tranqail peace, or lifts our thought into the world 5 of disease, turn to the Great Physician. We may 
of pure ideas, beyond life’s petty .discords. He not be able to think well of him who discovered to 
leaves us, and our mind is calmcr for the day.cus how weak, vain, selfish or mean-spirited we 
Again—we sre in a peaceful state. Not a clouds were, because he only sought to wound and bumi- 
fiecks the sky. To live is enjoyment. An acquaint-liate. Nay, we will hold ourselves guarded at tho 
ance calls, and almost immediately an uneasy $ next interview, lest he reveal to us other spider- 
motion is felt. His sphere touches us unpleasantly, ¢ filled corners, and humble us in bis presence again. 
ead we are instinctively on our guard. In less Salutary as the influence of these disturbers uf 
than ten minutes wo feel a sense of disquietude. 4 our peace may be, through the revelations they 
Evil and disturbing elements become active. Every 2 give us of ourselves, they only help us to dis- 
word he utters comes as a challenge to some bad pas- § cover evil, which they scent as the crow scents car- 
sion, or hurts some tender spot. He probes our sore rion. They are not physicians; have no ointment 
Places with the cool precision of a surgeon, and 9 fur the sores they uncover ; no balm for the wounds 
goes away, at length, leaving us miserable for the < made in sharp thrusts into our tender sides. They 
day. hurt us, and then go on their way rejoicing that they 
As there is no gratuitous evil, the class of which ¢ leftusin pain. With us, if we are indeed of thuse whe 
this last-mentioned individual is a representative, ¢ are striving to agcend to tho higher regions of spi- 
has, no doubt, its use—no credit to the class, of) ritual life, where the sky is clear, and the air serene, 
eourse. It must needs be that offences come; but¢ they leave, in their departure, the difficult but es- 
woe to him by whom they come. All disturbing 2 sential duty of forgivencss, Let us seco to it that 
dements that exist in our minds aro evil elements, § our bart in the contact is less than was intended ; 
and as really hurtful to the spirit as morbific things 2 nay, that good come, where evil was designed. 
are to the body; and it is just as important that § Of that other class to which we have referred, 
(115) 
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the individaals come to us as angels come, pearch- ? visible to the spiritual eyes of celestial men, living 
ing for good. They are of those who say to evil, Cin primal innocence. Sin closed the innner senses, 
Le farfrom me. In their company the bad in us hides ? and though 

itself still farther away, or skulks to the dim ex-5« Myriads of spiritual beings walk the earth unseen, 
terior of our conscious life, shorn for the time of ‘ Whether we sleep or wake,” 

strength. All that is generous, and noble; all that‘ our darkened vision perceives them not. And set, 
ia self-denying; all that gives us sympathy with Sin @od’s mercy, angels still waly and talk with us, 
our fellow man; all that invests goodness with‘ leading our thoughts upward, and these are they of 
beauty, is made alive and active in our souls. They ,whom we have just spoken. Their lives are in 
come to us in light—they come to us in gp RR ey but they dwell in natural bodies, and talk 
ing truth clearer, and affection warmer. The peace‘ with us face toface. Blessings on them, we repeat. 
that dwells with them, pervading their Sinenrhers:¢ Our changes of state are all dependent on things 
like the odorous sphere surrounding a flower, andS within us. Disturbing influences may come from 
penetrating to our life, is no slumberous calm. 2 without; but, if there is nothing to disturb, the 
The sun is shining; the air is clear and vital; good ¢ preasure is vain. The wind that lashes the sca 
seed in the ground has sprung up in thrifty ecee fury, sweeps scarcely heeded over the level 
and harvest nods hopefully in the swelling grain.S earth. What a lesson in thie—what a revelation! 
And we fecl, while with them, our own earth drink- ¢ Every touch from the outside meets some response 
ing the sun, and thank God for the signs of vega colaaei or dies unheeded. If to an evil allurement 
fulness in our souls. All} is not a barren waste, as 2 an evil desire starts up, what will you say? That 
we sometimes feared. They have made us more § the allurement created the desire? Not so. Tho 
in love with goodness; strengthened our better < magnet revealed the iron. Tho evil was therc. 
purposes; taught us lessons of forgiveness, sca aa so of any and all responees made by the eval. 
ehown us how to walk with Him, who, when upon °Thus, our changes of state are our instructors. 
earth, went about doing good. Blessings on all > They show us the quality of our lives; admunish 
such! Their lives are in heaven. In the Golden 5 us of hidden diseases ; and encourage us by reve- 
Age, angels walked with men; not in natural ?lations of progress in the right way, or triumphs 
bodies, but in bodies of spiritual substance, made § in the good fight. T. 8. A. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





Nothing makes a room brighter or checrier for a 
child than an abundance of pictures he has been 
taught to think over and understand. And, mother, 
do not think any possible effort too great that 
makes the room pleasant, where your little one 
passes most of his hours. One has well said, “the 
child that does not love bis nursery, is in danger 
when he goes out into the world.” 

Teach him to observe all the various parts of a 
picture, the way-side flowers, the little birds nest- 
ling among the branches of the trees, the bent form 
of the aged wayfarer, the tender care of the little 
grandchild who leads him. Point out the little 
details of a happy domestic scene; awaken bis 
sympathies for the shipwrecked mariners, in his 
sea piece; and teach him, from it, to be thoughtful 
of the poor sailors when the storm is raging 
withoat, and he is so snug and comfortable at 
home, 

A writer has said, “a room with pictures and 
a room without, differs almost as much as a reom 
with windows and aroom without windows. Pic- 
tures are windows to the imprisoned mind, leading 
it to look out on other scencs and spheres. They 
are books—histories and sermons which can be 
read without the trouble of turning over leavcs.” 


° 
Bang up x Picture, 
BY J. E. M'C. 

Mother, let your nursery wall abound in pic- 
tures, even though they are of the very humblest 
character, so they teach a useful or interesting 
lesson. Even the wood cut of an elephant, ora 
sketch of the most common scenery, is better than a 
dead blank wall. Children hunger for new ideas, 
and attend as eagerly while you describe their 
simple pictures, as when you prepare agreeable food 
to satisfy their physical needs. You can scarcely 
estimate the value of lessons thus inculcated, or of 
the aid they are in developing your child’s faculties. 
Let your pictures teach lessons of love and gentle- 
ness, of tender care and affection for even the 
humblest of God’s creatures, and guard well your 
collection from anything repulsive or degrading. 
Shun, as you would vipers, tho coarse, comio cari- 
catures, which a depraved publio taste has caused 
to abound so extensively at the present day. Never 
suffer your child to pore over them, any more than 
you would permit him to listen and mingle with 
the coarse slang of the strect. The tendency of 
both is precisely the same, though the pictures to the 
eye are, if any difference, more vivid and enduring. 
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Setter froma Bereaved Mother. 


Several months ago wo received a letter from one 
of the Magazine’s correspondents, a mother, to 
whose happy home the angel of death had come. 
She asked earnost questions about recognitions and 
reunions in heaven, and desired of us such views 
as we might have to give on a subject about which 
so many are seeking light. We could not, in any 
brief letter, make clear what to us seemed true, and 
so, for our correspondent, and for others in like 
states of mind, we wrote “In the Hereafter,” 
which appeared iu oar October number. A response 
from our bereaved stranger friend has come; and 
it is so full of the right spirit—of patience that 
gives clearness of vision—of hopeful trust in Him 
who doeth all things well—that we copy a portion 
for the sake of other grieving ones, to whom her 
words may give comfort, hope and assurance. She 
says :— 

‘‘T wish that I could hope adequately to reply to 
the many deeply interesting thoughts euggested by 
your article, entitled ‘In the Hereafter.’ I cannot 
attempt it in a letter; the subject is too vast for 
such limited communication. Allow me, however, 
to thank you for the candid and explicit, yet gentle 
manner in which you led me into a broader and 
higher perception of the whole of life. It is true 
that these contemplations of the Divine economy 
do ‘not satisfy our natural affections,’ they do not 
assuage the almost agonizing longing for the rietble 
presence of the beloved. This is a wound which 
must still bleed—a sorrow which must enduro until 
the dawning of that not distant morning when all 
tears shall be wiped away. But it is blessed to 
know that the strongest tie that bound us together 
is still permitted to exist—the firm, sweet bond of 
love for all that is true, and merciful, and excellent, 
and just. To develop this vigorous germ of holy 
affection in the heart and life of our noble and 
gifted boy, was our highest ambition.’ God has, 
in his infinite wisdom, appointed that precious task 
to abler teachers, under more favorable surround- 
ings, and in the companionship of more loving and 
congenial spirits. O, most blind and selfish must 
we indeed be, if in all this wo discern not the love 
and pity as well as the sovereign power of our 
Heavenly Father, if from the grateful depths of 
our chastened hearts we do not say, ‘He doeth 
all things well, blessed, forever blessed be his 
name!’ 

“Your view, which is certainly a most rational 
and not unscriptural one, touching tke reanion of 
those in whom the spiritaal aspirations and ac- 
tivities are alike, is fall of comfort and encoourage- 
ment. It makes the mourner’s path to the lost one 
a plain and pleasant journey. It affords us a new 
and potent inducement to gird on the whole armor 
of God, to lay aside every weight, and run with 
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fur those whose friends were, at the time of their 
departure, prepared for the company of just men 
made perfect, as we cannot hope for recognition 
and mutual happiness except on the ground of 
mutual holiness. 

‘“‘T would like to write many pages to show you 
what precious grounds of comfort we have in think- 
ing of our little boy; but it would probably not 
interest you at this time. Sufficient to say that he 
seemed the embodiment of all that wo ever aimed 
at, of gentleness, patience, benevolence, truth and 
obedience. The day you wrote me would have 
been his third birth-day. He was with us a little 
less than two and a half years; yet at that tender 
age he had been for many months our teacher in 
perfect integrity, forgiveness, contentment, and 
impartial philanthropy. Do not smile, sir, when I 
attribute such high qualities of character to so very 
young a child; it may have been remarkable, I 
think it was, but he certainly possessed them in a 
degree seldom seen in adult Christians. If you 
had known him I think you would not have won- 
dered when I wrote you of the ‘interfor eptritual 
sympathy which made us feel that he was indeed 
our own.’ Well, I believe that the distance be- 
tween us is growing less and less, and as I sit here 
to-day in this quiet room, where, last December, I 
did not stay alone—this room that was so pleasant 
then, but is so desolate now, my lonely heart grows 
warm with the thought that perhaps that darling 
angel-child is permitted still to linger near mc; 
that perhaps it is his soul that is urging mine to a 
life of more entire consecration to the will of God, 
and to the loving service of His creatures. Whether 
this be so or not, I know that ‘it is well with the 
child’ in the higher and holier sphere to which he 
has attained, and by His gracious assistance, whoro 
aid none ever sought in vain, I hope to be fitted 
for a blessed reanion— 


‘Beyond the flight of Time—beyond the reign of 
Death, 

In that serene and happy clime, where life fs not 
breath, 

Nor life's affections transient fire, 

Whose sparks fly upward to expire.’” 





Precocious Children. 


LONG SERMONS. 
BY MRS. J. STEPHENSON. 

“ Carrie,” I said, “ you can have the book your- 
self and learn the poem when your work is done; 
the children are now through with it.” 

“T don’t believe I can learn it, ma’am,” sho said, 
rather mournfally, as she took up the volume. 

“©Q yes, you can,” I replied, “‘a poor memory 
only wants cultivation to become a good one.” 

“T didn’t used to have a poor memory, ma’am ; 
but the Sunday-School teacher said that whowver 


patience through all the appointed way till our‘ could learn the most verses could have the premium 
change come. This consolation is obviously only ) Bible; an I learn’t three hundred and twenty-five 
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verses, and sed them all in one day. Me head She would take the boy at ten years old who did not 
ached dreadful after it; an I never learnt much § know hia letters, in preference to the boy whu 
vince; for if I did learn I couldn’t remember it.” could parse, write and cipher at the same age. 

“‘ How long was this ago, Carrie?” I had nearly entered my teens, when, on a visit 

“ Three or four years, ma’am.” to an excellent Presbyterian aunt, I went in the 

Reader, this is but one story out of many such, if< family buggy to meeting. We went after break- 
the facts were known, and I never read of a little > fast, my little cousins and I, with the grown-up 
boy or girl with a memory capable of retaining S people—two sermons, and not a word for children— 
hundreds of verses, that I don’t involuntarily think >were the order of the day, with a little recess be- 
of Carrie. What sin has a child committed thatctween. Iam a woman now, & grown-up woman, 
we should, for the sake of gratifying our own am-% with children of my own, but to this day I have the 
bition, ruin its intellect? Some children take toc most dismal recollections of those monotonous, 
books just as others do to pies, and cake, and clone, wearisome sermons. I got to dread Sunday, 
eweetmeats. We punish the latter, bat pet enucend was afraid of its coming, while I staid at my 
fondle the former, and say they will be the pride of ‘ aunt’s. How my poor cousins stood it all their 
the family. A three year old little boy, with ac lives I never knew; nor was I surprised that after 
sister a year older, go past my door to school, and) all the money spent on Ike's collegiate course, 
I sigh as I see the spectacle. They should double? they never could make a minister of him. Mothers, 
their years before a book is seen in their hands; make Sunday pleasant to yuur children, else they'll 
never to speak of the cramping of their infant limbs 2 think the other world is all long sermons, and 
during the long tedious school hours. An eminent‘ wearisome Sundays. 
writer has said, that if ho wanted to make a scholar, Carrou Co., ILurNois. 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 





‘“ ” ;, learn to love, first for his sake, and then for her 
Che Sone Out of Soint, 3 own And I had a great many sweet and loving 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. ? thoughts about this aunt; and dreams of putting 

“Wall, Miss Maggie, you may expect your nose 2 My arms around her neck, and kissing her; and I 
to be put out of joint, now.” shad wondered how she wuuld look, and what she 

“Why will my nose be put out of joint, Betty?” 2 would say; but now my heart grew hard and cold 
I said, looking up from the small bead pincushion § towards her. I wished that she would never come 
I was making for my new Aunt Augusta, for we 2to us, and when I thought that ste would take 
were expecting her and Uncle Fred the next day. §away my Uncle Fred from me that I bad loved 20 
‘Qh, because,” answered Betty, sweeping her long, and that he would never be to me the same 
great dust brush over the table, “ when he gets his § dear, kind, fun-loving uncle, which he had been be- 
new wife he wont have eyes nor e&rs for anything 2 fore; never take me on his knee and tell me pretty 
elsc. You musn’t look for the old pettings, and oa before I went to bed, and hold up something 
kissings, and the chasings round the room, and the 2 over my head done up in soft white paper, and fell 
frolics covery morning and night. His wife will Sme to “guess” what it was, which I never could do, 
have all those now; and you may as well make up although I was always certain that it was some 
your mind to it first as last, for it'll come. ue ae gift for me, my heart burned almost fiercely 
’ are all jest alike when they get married.” towards the strange lady, and “Aunt Auguata,” 

“T don’t believe my dear Uncle Fred will change which before had sounded so pretty, now seemed 
to me, anyhow,” I said. hateful to me! 

“Wall, you'll live to see!” and Betty left thes I had nobody to whom I could tell thie but 
room, shaking her head. grandma; and I don’t kuow why, I couldn’t make 

Betty’s words went away down in my heart, and make up my mind to Jet her know how I felt, eo I 
made a pain and burning there; and I grew angry >juet concluded’ that I would have nothing to do 
at the thought of the strange lady whom my uncle ¢ with Uncle Fred’s wife. I would only speak to her 
was to bring to our home; and when I thought that > when there was no help for it; and I laid tho bead 
perhaps he wouldn’t call me his “ Pet” and “ Blos- § purse away in my basket. I wouldn’t make pres- 
som” any more, or pull my curls for fun, I eouldn’t 2 ents for folks who had won my uncle’s love away 
help crying all alone. from me! 

I had been real glad when he first told me that = 
he was going to bring home o sweet aunt, who) Uncle Fred came with his wife the next day, just 
would lore me very much, and whom I too must before dinner. I was upstairs in the haH, listening, 
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and I heard grandma call her “ My dear danghtcr!”) ‘Well, I don’t like to have my nose put out of 
after Uncle Fred bad said, “This is my wife ¢ joint.” 
Augusta, mother!” and the lady eaid, “My dear) ‘ What does that mean? Who has been putting 
mother !” in a sweet, soft-falling voice; and I know ¢ such foolish thoughts into your little head ?” 
they were kissing each other. I nestled close up to my uncle, and told him 
Then uncle said, as soon as he had given some? what Betty had said, and all the sorrow, and hard- 
directions about the trunks, ness, and burning, which had been in my heart. 
““Where’s little Blossom? I thought she'd be? ‘Little goosie,” he said, when I had done, and 
the first on hand,” and his loud call came up to¢ he hugged me closer; and then his face suddenly 
mo—‘ Maggie, Maggie, where are you, you little) grew serious. ‘‘Maggie, it was very wrong and 
witch ?” and then I knew it must come, so I justc foolish in Betty to make those remarks to you. If 
went down stairs as quietly as I could; and I know‘ she had been a better or wiser person, she would 
that there was no joy in my face, for there was? never have done so. But there is an evil spirit 


zone in my heart. 

Uncle Fred caught me up in his arms. “Why, 
my little girl!” he said, “ what makes you so slow? 
I want to show you your new aunt!” and he led 
me into the parlor. 

The lady seated there rose up and came towards 
me. She was very, very pretty, with soft, dark 
brown hair, and deep bluo eyes, and lips that 
parted with the sweetest smile. 

“My dear little niece,” she said, “I am very 
giad to see you,” and she drew me to her, and 
ki me in a way that I could not help but like; 
a me of the hardness and chill went out of my 
heart as I looked on the sweet face of my new aunt. 

“Can’t you tell her, Maggie, that you expect to 
love her very much ?” asked my uncle. 

I felt my face growing very red, for this would 
have been a story, and I did not dare to tell it; so 
I stammered out what was really true— 

“‘T hope, Aunt Augusta, that you will liko us all 
very much.” 

“Qh, I am certain of that, dear,” sho said, kiss- 
ipg me again; but Uncle Fred looked at me with a 
wondering, ominous look. 

“ What’s come over the child, mother?” he said 
to grandma, in an undertone. 

‘¢T don’t know, Fred; she’s been unusually quiet 
for the last day or two.. I thought it was because 
that she missed you.” 

Uncle Fred and Aunt Augusta talked with me at 
dinner a good deal, and I couldn’t see that he was 
ehanged atall. After dinner, I went up into tho 
sitting-room, and a little while later, Unole Fred 
followed me softly. He took me right on his knee, 
and I nestled ap closely to him. 

“What is the matter with you, darling?” he 
asked. 

“Why, Uncle Fred?” 

“ Beeanuse you don’t seem bright and happy. 
Aren’t you glad to see your new aunt?” 

“T don’t think I am, Unele Fred.” 

“Why, Maggie!” and he put me away from him, ° 
am@ looked at me with a half-surprised, mee 
reproachfal look. $ 

“Well, you asked me uncle, and you know that 
T must tell the trath.” 

“That is right; but it gricves me to find that 
yeu are not glad to see this new aunt, whom I ex- 
pected my little girl would love eo much.” 


Q 


é 
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which has its dwelling in some back closet of every 
human heart, and sooner or later, it comes out of 
its lurking place, and walke about, filling us with 
wrong and bitter thoughts and feelings; and Mag- 
gie, thie evil spirit has been walking through your 
heart.” 

“Tt has?” in a great surprise and fear. 

“Yes, and its name is Jealousy; and it has 
made you feel very hard and bitter towards the 
new aunt who has come here with a heart full of 
tenderness towards you; and I expected my little 
niece would be glad to have another to love her, 
and that wo should all be happy together, and each 
love the other, for my heart and my conduct will 
not change towards you, Maggie.” 

I saw then how wrong and mistaken I had been, 
and I was very sorry that the evil spirit of Jealousy 
had come out of the back cloget in my heart; and 
I told my uncle so, with the tears in my eyes. 

“Well, darling, you must always try to send 
it back in the future,” kissing me. 

““T don’t know how, uncle.” 

“Ask God to forgive and help you. And now, 
dear child, let us go down stairs together, and if 
your heart says it, tell your aunt that you are glad 
because she has come to us.” 

And I did, putting my arms around her neck, 
and feeling every word that I said. And I think 
now that my Aunt:Augusta is tho dearest, kindest 
aunt in the world, and it eeems to me she must be 
like my own dear mother, who went to Heaven 
so long ago. Uncle Fred has not altered at all, 


only he seems happier than before, and I know that 


Aunt Augusta jis the joy and comfort of his heart. 
We are all very happy together, and I am sorry 
and ashamed when I think of the time that I 
feared ‘‘my nose would be out of joint.” 





THE PET OF OUR HOMB. 


Sweet Httle Johnny! lovéd little one! 

The brightest of sunbeame tha: ever has shone; 
The best of earth’s blessings that ever has come; 
Sweet little Johnny, the pet of our home. 


Eyes biue and sparkling, brow pure and white, 
Feet ever dancing, smile ever bright; : 
Lips so inviting, that sure we must kiss, 

Who would not cherish a treasure like this? 
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Homn for Children. 


BY CLARA J. LEE. 


Oh God, our country calls 
Loudly on thee! 

Deign Thou to hear its prayer, 
Grant liberty. — 

Let foes without, within, 

‘Let discord’s painful din, 

And every darling sin, 

Vanish away. 


Oh, bless the dear ones, who 
From us have gone; 
Guide, guard, and keep them till 
Our cause is won. 
Then with the victor’s crown, 
Humbly and meekly worn, 
Let them to us be borne, 
Oh God, we pray. 
And we, though young and small, 
* Have work to do; 


Keep our hearts strong and brave, 
Loyal and true. 
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fe poor cottage-home is transformed to a palace, 
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Let us not idle here, 

But with an earnest cheer, 

Strive till the way is clear, 
Till peace shall reign. 


Cire, Golden-Hained Alice. 


BY AUNT CASSIE. 


Pleasant as morning is sweet little Alice, 
As ficet is her step as the bounding gazelle; 





Since sunny-souled Alice has come there to dweil. 


Bright as the noonday is gay little Alice, 

Her laugh is as clear as the carol of birds, 
The soft summer wind, that with light harp-strings 

dallies, 

Is not half so sweet as her low-chiming words. 
Tender as evening is dear little Alice, 

Her eyes are jike harebells all trembling with dew, 
And pure as the breath floating up from the chalice 

Of lilies, her heart is, so gentle and true. 

Loxawoop, Dec. 1861. 





HINTS FOR HOUSEKEHPERS. 4 


Good Bread. 


BY J. E. M’C. 


An old Theological Professor used to tell his 
students, to “be sure and have some one strong 
point. Something in which they excelled.” So I 
would urge the young housekeeper to have some 
‘strong point” about her housekeeping, something 
to fall back on when other resources prove a failure. 
There is no stand-by for the table equal to good 
bread and butter. Did you ever reflect that this is 
the only dish we never get tired of seeing on our 
tables three times a day, the year around? When 
the epicure has tried thé whole round of curiously 
prepared dishes, the ingenuity of a practised cook 
can contrive, he turns at last from them all, tired 
nod satiated, and comes back to plain bread and 
butter as the greatest luxury after all. 

By a little devising and pains-taking, quite a 
variety of changes can be rung, even on so simple 
a thing as bread. Nearly every one likes nice 
corn short-cake, just from the oven, with his morn- 
ing coffee, and I dare say your husband would like 
to see a few slices of good rye or Graham bread on 
his dinner and supper-table, along with the excellent 
white bread “ my wife can beat anybody making.” 
I scarcely ever knew a man, whose wife made ex- 
cellent bread, who was not proud of it; and if you 
are, my good friend, be sure you say #0. It will 
cheer and encourage your wife more than you can 
imagine. 

Not only does the comfort of your family depend 
largely on having good, wholesome bread on your 


table, but their health is still more seriously con- 
cerned. For my own household I have never 
found anything superior to good potato bread— 
made after the following receipt :— 

Sift, or mash very fine, a half dozen hot, boiled 
potatoes. Mix with twice the quanty of flour, and 
add a teacupful of home brewed yeast, and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Add enough warm watcr to mako 
the dough as stiff as for common flour bread. This 
bread keeps moist much better than any other, aud 
is so simple servants can easily be taught to make 
it. 

A little butter rubbed into the flour, and an egg 
beat into the yeast, and you can have most delicious 
breakfast rolls. . 


3 
: 





Goon Corrgexz AND Tza.—It is an old, but never- 
theless true saying, that there is daily to be heard 
and seen something new. Good tea and coffec are 
beverages that all are fond of, and yet how few 
there are who know how to suit the tastes of those 
who keenly relish them. The Scalpel reverses the 
old practice and theory, and says that the true way 
to obtain good coffee and tea is to put them into 
cold water, and heat them up to the boiling point, 
and keep them at that point for a minute or s0, in 
close vessels, so as to prevent any escape of steam. 
Then, while the flavor is diffased through the 
liquid, pour it out, sweeten and drink it. Few 
persons have ever tasted good tea or coffee. 

In this country (it continues) ice water has be- 
come one of the established drinks, and must there- 
fore be treated with some consideration. When 
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taken in quantities of from 8 teacupfal fa tumbler. he sticky gum, and away it went like a buss. 
ful, in hot weather, it is a grateful tonic, and as-) When thoroughly cleansed and lubricated with 
sists the stomach to have appetite, and perform pure sweet oil, all was right. Don’é say “I can’t 
digestion. If much of it is taken at meals, the) do a thing with it,” till you havo thoroughly tested 
digestion is stopped, or at least retarded. Free ice? the oils. , 

water drinkers are never well in their stomach, like 

other free drinkers. 





Cioran Mirrens.—Mrs. Gage, of “ Field Notes,” 
says:—I have seen a half dozen notices of good 
methods for knitting and crotcheting mittens; but 
there is a cheaper and easier way of getting up 
mittens than by the tedious process of knitting and 
crotcbeting, which is quite as warm and lasting. 





Csexents.—Three parts ashes, three parts clay, 
and one part sand, is said to make a cement as 
bard as marble and impervious to water. Loose 
handles of knives and forks may bo refastened by 
making cement of rosin and brick-dust. Heat theS Take any soft, strong cloth, of all wool, and the 
handle and pour in the cement very hot. Seal?same amount of Canton flannel, or partly worn 
engravers use & cement made as follows: Melt aS wool flannel, if you have it; let the hand be laid 
little isinglass in spirita of wine, adding one-fifth? fiat on a piece of paper, marked round with a 
water, and using a gentle beat. When well melted pencil, then cut out a pattern, allowing for seams ; 
and mixed, it will form a transparent glue, which :cut the lining bias so as to have a spring to it; 
will unite glass so firm that the fracture will hardly C stitch the flannel and lining separate, turn the 
be seen. seams together inside, bind the wrist, leaving the 
mitten open two inches on the under part of the 

Puwrxin Pres.— My wife, says o correspondent of § hand, work a button hole on one side, sew a strong 
the Rural New Yorker, sends you a recipé for? button on the other, and you will have a durable 
G: pies which we consider a first rate substi-S mitten. Old pieces of broadcloth, coat skirts and 





for apple. Take a raw pumpkin, cut it in )linings, backs of pantaloons, or old stocking legs, 
all, thin pieces, (like sliced apples,) pour hot¢can be worked up well into these useful things for 
water on the pieces and let them partially cook. the hands of soldiers or farmers. I have tried 
For a common round baking tin, two tablespoon-¢ them for years, and know of what I speak. 
fuls of vinegar, and three of sugar. Season and 
cover with crust, like apple pies. 





FurnisHixnG.—It is a great mistake to crowd a 
room, and it is also an extravagance which brings 
To Remove Crixxers Pro Stoves.—Some?no good return. In Paris apartments appear to 
much more advantage at much less cost. Look- 
ing-glasscs are usually fixtures in the ewites of 
rooms, thus preventing dilapidations of the galls 
on removal. If in beginning life, the moncy often 
so disadvantageously spent in articles that en- 
cumber, rather than improve a dwelling, were de- 
posited for accumulation, with such after-additions 
ns were found practicable, the foundations of 
fature independence would often be laid. 





kinds of coal are liable to form clinkers, which 
adhere to the fire brick lining of stoves, grates and 
farnaces, and become a suurce of great annoyance, 
as they cannot be removed by usual means without 
breaking tho fire-brick. Persons who are thus an- 
noyed will be glad to know that by putting a few 
oyster shells in the fire close to tho clinkers, tho 
latter will become so loose as to be readily removed 
without breaking the lining. 








Wasarxa Lace.—I havo lately used the fol- 
lowing method of washing lace, lace collars, or 
crochet collars, and find that it not only makes 


Or, ror Sewine Macuinss.—The following is 
worthy of notice by ladies who have sewing ma- 
chines. We take it from “ Field Notes,” published 
at Columbus, Ohio. 

‘I called at the house of a lady tho other day 
who had a Wheeler & Wilson, which she said re- 
fused to do her bidding. It would skip stitches, 
and her brush pad seemed worn and unfit for its§ With calico. Boil it for twenty minutes in soft 
work. I found she was oiling her machine with? water; let it all dry together, and tho laco will be 


$ them look well, but saves much of the wear and 
Kerosene, or coal oil, having, as she thought, : ready for use. A long piece of lace must be 


tear of other washing :—Cover a glass bottle with 
calico or linen and then tack the Jace or collar 
smoothly upon it; rub it with soap, and cover it 


other fit for use. I ndvised her to try sweet oil, wound round and round the bottle, the edge of 
when lo! Miss Wheeler & Wilson recovered at oncoCeach round a little above tho last, and o few 
from her fit of nervous irritability, and went off on Ostitches to keep it firm at the beginning ond end 
8 shirt bosom to perfection. At another time [2 will be found sufficient, but a collar will require’ 
found a machine running so heavily that the lady § more tacking to keep it in its place. 

hed given it up, saying that she could not stand it 
to turn it. I asked what oil she was using; sbo 
said sperm. I examined her can, and found it 
@ mixture of linseed and probably lard oil. I 
advised a little coal oil, which at once cut through 

Vou. x1x.—10 





To Take MILK Frow Creau.— Use a siphon, and 
draw of the milk from beneath the surfaco of the 
cream, and thus completely scparato tho two liquids 
by the simplest means and with the Icast trouble, 


a 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 





| Balls Sournal of Health. 


We copy, again, in this department, articles from 
the above Journal, which is published in the City 
of New York at $l1.a year. The Doctor’s sugges- 
tions are practical, and full of sound sense, and his 
magazine will be worth ten times the subscription 
price, in any household. 

RULES FOR WINTER. 

Nevor go to bed with cold or damp feet. 

In going into a colder air, keep the mouth reso- 
lutely closed, that by compelling the air to pass 
circuitously through the nose and head, it may 
become warmed before it reaches the lungs, and 
thus prevent those shocks and sudden chills which 
frequently end in pleurisy, pneumonia, and other 
serious forms of disease. 

Never sleep with the head in the draft of an open 
door or window. 

Let more cover be on the lower limbs than on the 
body. Have an extra covering within easy reach 
in case of a sudden and great change of weather 
during the night. 

Never stand still a moment out of doors, especially 
at street-corners, after having walked even a short 
distance. 

Never ride near the open window of a vehicle for 
a singlo half-minute, espectelly if it has been 
preceded by a walk; valuable lives have thus 
been lost, or good health permanently destroyed. 

Never put on a new boot or shoe in beginning a 
journey. ‘ 

Never wear India-rubber in cold, dry weather. 

If compelled to face a bitter cold wind, throw a 
silk handkerchief over the face; its agenoy is won- 
derful in modifying the cold. : 

Those who are easily chilled on going out of 
doors, should have some cotton batten attached to 
the vest or other garment, so as to protect tho space 
between the shoulder-blades behind, the lungs 
being attached to the body at that point; a little 
there is worth five times the amount over the chest 
in front. 

Never sit for more than five minutes at a time 
with the back against the fire or stove. 

Avoid sitting against cushions in the backs of 
pews in churches; if the uncovered board feels 
cold, sit erect without touching it. 

Never begin a journey until breakfast has been 
eaten. 

After speaking, singing, or preaching in a warm 
room in winter, do not leave it for at least ten 
minutes, and even then close the mouth, put on the 
gloves, wrap up the neck, and put on cloak or 
overcoat before passing out of the door; the neglect 


of these has laid many a good and useful man in > 
@ premature grave. e 


(122) 


Never speak under a hoarseness, especially if it 
requires an effort, or gives a hurting or a painfal 
feeling, for it often results in permanent loss of 
voice, a life-long invalidism. 





AN ERECT POSITION ADVERSE TO 
CONSUMPTION. 

Who does not shrink with dread and fear at the 
simple mention of “‘ Consumption?” It does not 
come suddenly. It begins in remote months and 
years sgone, by imperfect breathing; by the want of 
frequent and full breaths, to keep the lungs in 
active operation. By this neglect, in time, the 
lungs swell out from a quarter to ono third less 
than they ought to do; consequently, the breast 
flattens, the shoulders bend forward and inward, 
and we have the round or high shoulder, so omi- 
nous in the doctor’s eye. 

As consumptives always bend forward, and as 
men in high health, candidates for aldermanie 
honors, sit and walk and stand erect—physically f 
the erect position must be antagonistic to consump- 
tion, and consequently, such a position should be 
cultivated, sedulously cultivated, in every manner 
practicable ; cultivated by all, not only by men, 
but by women and children. 

No place is so well adapted to secure an erect 
locomotion as a large city; the necessity is ever 
present for holding up the head. Instead of giving 
all sorts of rules about turning out the toes, and 
straightening up the body, and holding the shoulders 
back, all of which are impracticable to the many, 
because soon forgotten, or of a feeling of awkward- 
ness and discomfort which procures a willing 
omission; al] that is necessary to secure the object, 
is to hold up the head and mote on/ letting the 
toes and shoulders take care of themselves. Walk 
with the chio but slightly above a horizontal line, or 
with your eyes directed to things a little higher 
than your head. In this way you walk properly, 
pleasurably, and without any feeling of restraint 
or awkwardness. 

ATTENTION TO THE FEET. 

It is utterly impossible to get well or keep well, 
unless the feet are kept dry and warm all the time. 
If they are for the most part cold, there is cough, er 
sore throat, or hoarseness, or sick headache, or 
some other annoyance. 

If cold and dry, the feet should be soaked in hot 
water for ten minutes every night, and when wiped 
and dried, rub into them well, ten or fifteen drops ef 
sweet oil; do this patiently with the hands, rubbing 
the oil into the soles of the feet particularly. 

On getting up in the morning, dip both feet at 
onee into water, as cold as the air of the room, 
half ankle deep, for a minute in Summer; half a min- 
ute or less in Winter, rubbing one foot with the other, 
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then wipe dry, and if convenient, hold them to the 
fire, rubbing them with the hand until perfeotly 
dry and warm in every part. 

If the feet are damp and cold, attend only to the 
morning washings, but always at night remove the 
stockings and hold the feet to the fire, rubbing 
them with the hands for fifteen minutes, and get 
immediately into bed. 

Under any circumstances, as often as the feet are 
cold enough to attract attention, draw off the 
stockings, and hold them to the fire; if the feet 
are much inclined to dampness, put on a pair of 
dry stockings, leaving the damp ones before the fire 
te be ready for another change. 

Some persons feet are more comfortable, 
Winter, in ootton, others in woollen stockings, 
Each must be guided by his own feelings. Some- 
times two pairs of thin stockings keep the feet 


thin pair may be of the sam or of different ma- 
terials, and that which is best next the foot, should 
be determined by the feelings of the person. 

Sometimes the feet are rendered more comfortable 
by basting half an inch thickness of curled hair on 
a piece of thick cloth, slipping this into the stocking, 
with the hair next the skin, to be removed at 
night, and placed before the fire to be perfeotly 
dried by morning. 

Persons who walk a great deal during the day, 
should, on coming home for the night, remove 
their ehoes and stockings, hold the feet to tho fire 
until perfectly dry; put on a dry pair, and wear 

ppers for the remainder of the evening. 


sli 
even ‘as Boots and gaiters keep the feet damp, cold and 


unclean, by preventing the escape of that insensible 
perspiration which is always escaping from a 
heelthy foot, and condensing it; hence tho old- 


warmer, than one which is thicker than both. Tho ? fashioned low shoe is best for health. 





TOILEHETTH AND WORK TABLE. 





Carriage Costume.—Plain high dress of dark 
violet silk or poplin. 
fitting half-tight, the edges of front finished by 
guipure lace laid on flat, headed by a very narrow 


GorED Watkinc Dress—Of reps; the seams 


Paletot of black velvet, covered by a thick silk cord. 





GrNERAL Remarks.—There is no want of variety 


jet trimming; the lace is continued on the body in the materials suitable for out-door dress. Woollen 
forming horthe j; asmall velvet collar is edged with textures, as well as those consisting of a mixture of 


Barrow jet trimming; a double row of six buttons 


ehest; large sleeves, shaped at the elbow, with 
revere trimmed with lace; this paletot is lined with 
rose-colored silk. Bonnet of terry velvet, the 
curtain covered with black lace; it is ornamented 
by black velvet. roses, and small black feathers. 
Cap of fulled tlle with tress of black lace with 
large rose in the centre; broad white strings. 





ProwexaDde Costume.—Loose-fitting palefot of 
velvet pile cloth, trimmed with narrow Astracan 
far; it is double breasted, and has two rows of 
black velvet buttons, three in each row. The 
sleeve is shaped at the elbow, and has a half revere 
fmitated by a bow of fur, and three buttons; the 
bottom of sleeve is finished by a row of fur. 





Home Costrums.—High dress of black silk, the 
skirt with one deep flounce, headed by a narrow 
plaiting of cerise ribbon: above the flounce a 
plaiting of broader ribbon is laid in large points, 
the lower points falling over the beading and 
giving the appearanee of a second skirt. The plain 
high body closes with small cerise buttons, and 
down each front is a row of plaiting. 


attached by a fine cord closes the paletot on the 


wool and silk, may be either plain, and of one 
color, or they may be striped, checquered, sprigged 
with flowers, dc. Poplin continues to be as popu- 
lar as ever. . 

Though corsages straight at tho waist, and with 
ceintures, have become fixed in fashionable favor, 
they have by no means banished the point at the 
waist. For evening dress pointed corsages usually 
have the preference, and for ball costume corsages 
aro made in folds and with a bérthe. 

A new form of jacket, or rather an old form re- 
vived, has just been adopted in Paris. It is called 
“La Hongroise.” Jackets of this shape are very 
short, and descend no lower than the waist, so that 
they have no basque. They ure composed of silk, 
velvet, or cloth. They have no sleeves, and are 
trimmed round with sable or chinchilla, a row of 
the'fur being placed on the edge of the armholes. 
The first jacket made after this model was for the 
Empress, and was copied from a portrait of Queen 
Marie Leczinska at Versailles. In the picture the 
Queen wears a robe of garnet-color velvet, and 
the Hongroise is of the same material. The skirt 
of the robeis trimmed with three rows of sable, 
fixed here and there by bows of black ribbon. The 


The wide ¢ front of the corsage, seen under the open jacket, is 


sleeves aro shaped at the elbow and havo revere trimmed with bows of black ribbon, and the sleeves of 


trimmed to correspond with tho skirt. 


the dress are long, and with revers trimmed with far. 
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Lzssons mw Lirs. A Series of Familiar Essays. By ing of the Piano,” etc., are familiar to most readera, 
Timothy Titcomb, author of “ Letters to the Young,” 5 and worthy of an enduring form. We copy the 
“Gold Foil,” ete. New York: Charles Scribner. following, for its simple truth. It is a sermon in 


Few authors have met with go hearty a welcome 5 itself :— 


as that which greeted Dr. Holland on the appear- 
ance of his “Letters to Young People’—a book 
which has passed to its twenty-sixth edition; and 
his subsequent volumes, “Gold Foil,” “ Bitter 
Sweet,” and “Miss Gilbert’s Career,” only in- 
creased the public favor. Now we have a fifth 
volume, comprising a series of essays on men, 
manners, and conduct in life, which bears the 
author's peculiar mark, and is distinguished by its 
healthiness of tone, its common sense, and close 
observation of human nature. It is a good and 
useful book, and we are pleased to observe, that in 
this time of limited demand for anything but war 
publications, edition after edition is being exhausted. 
The author has justly stated the character of these 
essaysin his preface :—“ He has endeavored, simply, 
to treat in a familiar and attractive way, a few of 
the more prominent questions which concern the 
life of every thoughtful man and woman. Indeed, 
he ean hardly pretend to have done more than to 
organize and put into form, the average thinking 
of those who read his books—to place before tho 
people the sum of their own choicer judgments— 
and he neither expects nor wishes for these essays 
higher praise than that which accords to them the 
quality of common sense.” 

Modestly said, yet giving the true value of “ Les- 
eons in Life ;” for whoever reads will find his own 
thought responding continually to the writer, and 
his own experience corroborating his judgments. 


Gonos iw many Kers. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Boston: Ticknor é Fields. 


Dr. Holmes is one of our most graceful writers, 
and remarkable for excellence in both prose and 


“THE CROOKED FOOTPATH. 


“ Ah, here it is! the sliding rail 
That marks the old remembered spot,— 
The gap that struck our school-boy trail,— 
The crooked path across the Jot. 


“Tt left the road by school and church, 
A pencilled shadow, nothing more, 
That parted from the silver birch, 
And ended at the farm-house door. 


“No line or compass traced its plan ; 
With frequent bends to left or'right, 

In aimless, wayward curves it ran, 
But always kept the door in sight. 


“The gabeled porch, with woodbine green,— 
The broken millstone at the sill,— 

Though many a rood might stretch between, 
The truant child could see them still. 


“No rocks across the pathway lie,— 
No fallen trunk is o’er it thrown,— 

And yet it winds, we know not why, 
And turns as if for tree or stone. 


“ Perhaps some lover trod the way 

With shaking knees and leaping heart— 
And 50 it often runs astray 

With sinuous sweep or sudden start. 


“Or one, perchance, with clouded brain, 
From some unholy banquet reeled,— 

And since, our devious steps maintain 
His track across the trodden field. 


“Nay, deem not thus,—no earthborn will 
Could ever trace a faultless line ; 

Our truest steps are human still,— 
To walk unswerving were divine! 


“ Truants from love, we dream of wrath ;— 
O, rather let us trust the more! 


verse. The brilliant promise of his college days 
has been fully redeemed in later years, and after 
the public had come to believe that orofansioiial® 
routine had dulled his fine wit, and obscured a Nationa Hruxs; How they are Written and how they 
most delicate fancy. But, he shone forth withS are not Written. A Lyric and National Study for 
sudden brilliancy in the “ Autocrat,” charming and ‘he Times. By Richard Grant White. New York: 
ae é re . ‘ Rudd & Carleton. 
surprising by his versatility, point, philosophy, and 
truth to human nature. He had been hiving his? We have in this handsome volume a selection 
heney through many seasons, and at last gave us‘ from some of the poems sent in to the New York 
of its abundant sweetness. Committee that offered a prize for the best national 
Several volumes of prose have already appeared,Shymn. Mr. White’s comments are clever and 
and now we have, in Ticknor & Fields’ almost¢ amusing, though not unmixed with satire. The 
faultless typography, one of poetry, in which the ¢ book is a literary novelty, in its way, and will be 
grave, tho gay, the witty and philosophic are inter-¢ purchased and held by those who are curious in 
mingled. Some of these have nlready appeared in such matters. It is only proper to state, in epcak- 
the “Atlantic Monthly,” and are familiar to the Sing of this volume, that it does not contain the 
public. Others are new. “The Deacon’s Master?“ most meritorious,” and otherwise “noticeable,” 
Piece, or the Wonderful One-Hoss Shay :” “The § songs received by the Committee, and afterwarde 
Chambered Nautilus ;” “The Boys;” “ The Open-¢ placed in the publisher's hands. The editor says: 
(124) 


Through all the wanderings of the path, 
We still can see our Father's door.” 


EDITORS’ 


DEPARTMENT. 
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‘‘There were very few of these—not thirty, all told; 
and those which were remarkable for lyric excel- 
lence were gradually so reduced in number by the 
withdrawal of manuseript by their authors, that, 
after awhile, the original project was abandoned.” 
Though thus deprived of his best material, Mr. 
White hag managed to make a pleasant book. 


Litimsizar: Being a Concluding Series of Passages in 
the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, of Sunnyside. 
Written by herself. Boston: 7. O. H. P. Burnham. 


The large number of readers who were interested 
in Passages from the Life of Margaret Maitland, 


will receive with pleasure this announcement of a : 


new volume from the same pen. 


Poems: With Autobiographic and other Notes. By T. 
H. Stockton, Chaplain to Congress. Philadelphia: 
Wa. S. & Alfred Martien. 


For nearly a third of a century, the author of 
this volume has been a preacher of the Gospel— 
earnest, cloquent, and self-devoted ; yet, for most 
of the time, in feeble health. Amid his ministerial 


poems bearing date all along the years, from 2627 
to 1861. They are, mostly, ef a religious character, 
thus taking the hue of his leading thoughts; and 
are scholarly in their finish. His rich fancy is 
chastened by his correct taste in these produc- 
tions of his closet hours. Take this single speci- 
men, all that we can now find room to copy. It is 
called “Snow Similitude.” 

“TI wonder not that from the earliest time, 

Fancy hath found her fond similitude 

Of all that’s fair and innocent in snow. 

Haply the bard who saw it first descend, 

At once forgot the lily of the vale; 

And all the stainless blossoms of the spring; 

And ocean’s clearest pearls; and spotless down, 

Soft on the cygnet’s fountain-rippled breast ;— 

And sung of manly troth as undefiled, 

And virgin virtue pure as falling snow.” 


For Berrer, For Worst. Philadelphia: 7. B. Peterson. 


A story from “Temple Bar,” which attracted 
some attention while appearing in that magazine, 
Two editions have been published in thie country— 
one as above, and one by T. 0. H. P. Burnham 


duties, he has found time to court the muses, and< Boston. Both are in cheap form; price twenty- 
we find in this volume of three hundred pages, 5 five cents. 





EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 





THE “LOGIC OF EVIL.” 
This is the way it always argues: 


way upward looks so hard, and steep, and toilsome, 
“Tm on theS that it seems as though the feet could never clam- 
wrong track—but, of course, it’s too late now xi up the frowning heights; but the firm resolve 
turn back. I wish I’d never taken this road; but > once made, the toilsome uscent begun, and the way 
that first wrong step led to another—and here I am, § will grow easier and smoother ! 
and I must keep on. There’s no use attempting * There must be times in every human life, when 
sail against wind and tide now. The force of cir-‘ it is easier to do wrong than right. It is not a 
cumstances presses too hard on me, and there is no light and careless task to attempt to improve one’s 
possibility of my going up hill to the place whence character, to grow not simply in act, but in thought 
I started. So, I’m sorry for it, but I must take my 2 and in deed—in all that is good, and pure, and true. 
destiny now !” os in individuals, as well as in nations, 
And how many a soul have sophisms like this) are not easily and lazily accomplished. There is 
ruined! How many have yielded to that mighty an eternal antithesis of good and evil; and there 
constraint of evil, which seemed to compel them to) must be many a hard struggle, many a fierce bat- 
‘‘ pass from the lesser sin to the greater !” tle and upheaving, before right shall get the mas- 
But that there is no such unconquerable, invinci-< tery, and the bitter springs which lie deep in every 
ble “constraints of evil,” God, the loving Father, ¢ heart shall yield eweet and healing waters. . 
and Christ, the living Redeemer of the world, have‘ 3 There are very few people, who, during the course 
borne their solemn, eternal witness. 2 of a long and evil life, have not had periods of re- 
There is no absolute necessity to do another sistance and remorse, when the evil spirits have 
wrong, because that we have already done many!.. hidden themselves in the back closets and deep 
The one thing which redeems and eanctifies life, ¢ dungeons of their habitation, and the voice of the 
and gives it strength and beauty, in the midst of: good angel bas been heard calling with a still 
its pain and sorrow, is that grand and glorious< small call in their hearts. 
truth, that it is in the power of every human soul,, And in such crises, evil, and the consequences 
with the help of God, to grow better, to “cease to< of evil-doing, have stood out in something of their 
do evil, and learn to do well.” < real coloring—one gets o faint glimpse of their 
We know that the road which leads from “ bad 2 hateful and repulsive features, and longs to turn 
to worse” is a very easy one—that the fect seom toS away and be free from them forever. But, in these 
slip smoothly on the down-hill course, and that thec moments of “ choosing,” these great, awful crises 
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of tife, over which angels and fiends watch with 
breathless eagerness, the soul sees the right way, 
but has not the courage to take it; it seems as if 
there was no use in attempting to scale those heights 
which are inaccessible now; the wrong has been 
done, it cannot be recalled; the moral force of the 
will is weakened, the return looks so hard, so slow, 
so impossible, that the soul gives up, and sinks 
down, saying, “there is no use! Alas! I cannot do 
it!” Dear reader, do not take this lie to your 
heart; do not let the voice of the syren, singing 
you to the slumber of death, lure you to eternal 
downfall. 

No mafter what you have done, no matter how 
far those erring feet of yours may have strayed 
from the way of truth and right, no matter what 
shame and disgrace may have come of your sin, 
there are still depths and abysses of evil of which 
you do not dream ! 

Stop right where you are—not another mo- 
ment—not another movement in that downward 
course of yours! Turn straight about, and make a 
deadly resolve, that, with the help of God, come 
what may, you have gone just as far “ down hill” 
as you ever will, and whatever obstacles obstruct 


you downward, you will still set your face and 
your feet steadily upward. And it may be, that the 
voice of my pen shall call to some one still in the 
dew of their youth—some one who, having entered 
the forbidden country, is yet very far from con- 
firmed in evil. 

Oh reader, I beseech you, do not plunge from 
the precipice where you stand now! If you have 
committed sin or crime, which causes your cheek to 
kindle, and your heart to throb for shame—if the 
knowledge of it would stain you in the sight of all 
others, do not, for one moment, give yourself up as 
lost. God and his ministering angels stand ready 
to help you—take up your marred and wasted life, 
and set bravely, humbly, with solemn determination 
about the work of reformation. Is not repentance 
the greatest “grace” of human life, to purchase 
which so fearful a price was once paid in the 
Garden of Gothsemane—at the cross of Calvary. 

Set out on the upward road, and unseen hands 
shall guide you, and you shall creep where you 
cannot clamber. In sinking down, in “giving up,” 
is your ruin; and with one shuddering glance at 
the awfal abysses of iniquity which lie before you, 
and which your thoughts cannot even fathom, turn 
straight about; quit once and forever the way of 
evil, and “ God give you the victory.” Vv. F. 7. 





Natural antipathies, or idiosyncracies as they are 
sometimes called, are curious:—It is said that 
Lord Bacon swooned at each eclipse of the moon, 
Ariosto shuddered at the sight of a bath; Carden 
at the breaking of an egg; Cesar at the crowing 
of a cock; Erasmus took a fever whenever he 
smelled fish; and Mary of Medicis from the odor 
of a rose. 





wy ._¢ J cannot make thee dead /. 
your way, whatever forces are mightily impelling.’ 7, -> which the sunli ght d 
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FEBRUARY. 

The last of the winter! How quick the loom of 
the year, working day and night, and never grow- 
ing weary, weaves out the pale, cold pattern of the 
month. There is no warmth about it, there are no 
bright, vivid colors in its woof; it stands white, 
and pure, and bare, betwixt Jauuary, first-born of 
the year, and March, the wild, stormy prophet of the 
Spring. 

And towards that spring is set steadily the calm, 
still face of February. There comes over it at 
the sunset a pale tinge and a golden light, caught 
from the land which her watching eyes see afar off— 
the land of the spring. 

And she knows that its voice shall call her 
away—that its strong young arm shall lead her out 
from the march of the months, and lay her fair limbs 
out tenderly, and place her to sleep sweetly in her 
grave—the last child of the winter. Vv. ¥. T. 





‘6s JOSIE.” 
Addressed to Hr. and Mre. Joseph H. Sprague. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


The golden locks 
rifts like mellow wine, 
Flutter before me now. I seem to hear 

The gurgle of thy laughter, that was sweet 

As the birds’ songs which woke thee, 2nd I hark 
For the swift patter of thy restless feet. 

And broken words, like blossoms drooping o’er 
The red vine of thy lips: 


What light and joy 
Thy coming always made! What magic grace 
And charm were in thee, that the heart brimmed o’er 
With blessing and caress, or hushed itself 
In still prayers for thy future? 


Fer the dawn 
Built her gray staircase where the day must pass, 
The little heart grew silent, and the life 
Which had not rounded to its third birthday, 
Passed out to God who gave it. 


Thou shalt sleep 
Upon that pillow which no mother’s hand 
Hath softly spread for thee, o’er which at night 
The sweet chaunt of her “lullaby” shall float 
Never amid thy dreams! 


That small cold hand 
Doth clasp most tenderly the little bird 
Which came to die with thee :* its voice of song 
That filled the summer morning with such joy, 
Is hushed forever! 


But we thank God, dear, 
That thine hath found pew sweetness: that it holds 
Its silver path amid the angel’s psalm. 
Thy life hath climbed the hillsides which our feet 
Must weary struggle up. Oh child, ’twas well 
With thee on earth: with thee ‘tis better now, 
Walking beneath the cedars and the palms, 
Among the white lambs of the flock of God! 





*After the child’s death his mother opened the 
window, and a little bird lay dead on the balcony. It 
was buried with him. 
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PUBLIC VIRTUE. Stowns of the same name exist in several States. It 

Without virtue in a people, there is no safety. Sis better, too, not to trust to the abbreviations of 
This is one of the lessons we must take to heart. >the name of a State, where other abbreviations 
Virtue does not wrong the individual, nor plot? resemble it. Me. for Maine, and Mo. for Missouri, 
treason against the state; but looks to the oom: 9 for instance, are very likely to be confounded, 


mon good. If we would have national safety, we. especially as people generally write so much more 


must entrust political affairs to honest men. Let‘: indistinotly than our fathers did. 


the good character—tried and proved in the eyes 
of the people—be the first pre-requisite for office; 
eapacity for service next; and both essential. 
Nothing leas will do. Just in the degree that these 
are waived will be the degree of danger. 

How has it been with us? Does not the heart 
of every honest citisen swell, and his cheek burn 
with indignation, as he remembers, that, for years 
past, the word politician (which signifies one who 
is “sagacious in devising and executing measures 
for the public welfare’—) has been almost synono- 
mous with trickster; and that the men selected to 
make and execute our laws, have been, with few 
exceptions, of those who sought in politics the 
easiest means of preying upon the people. We 
confess, that, at any time within the last ten years, 
our faith in the stability of this nation was, in 
view of so discouraging a fact, weaker than it is to- 
day, though we are struggling amid the perils of a 
gigantic rebellion. It is from the enemy in our 
own household that we have most to fear. 

Look at the disgraceful fact as it stands. Why 
are we in the national agony of to-day? Simply, 
because the men to whom the people gave the 
highest and most sacred of all trusts, were false to 
duty. While some of them were plotting to dis- 
member a nation whose integrity they had sworn, 
in taking office, to maintain, others were sleeping 
at their posts, or engaged in schemes of plunder. 
A few vigilant sentinels were on the walls, and saw 
the coming danger; but their cry of warning was 
not heeded—and so an enemy passed the gate, and 
well nigh gained the citadel. 

Shall we longer trust this class of men—self- 
seeking politicians by trade? Is not one betrayal 
enough? The people must demand virtue in their ¢ 
representatives; for only in public virtue is there S 
public safety. When we come out of this trial as? 
by fire, let us see to it, that we entrust our highest 5 
interests only to the best of men. Let us make the 
word “ politician” again honorable. ; 





MISCARRIAGE OF LETTERS. 

The following facts in regard to the accumulation 
of letters at the Dead Letter Office are worthy the 
attention of every one. Nearly half of the dead 
letters last year were directed to the wrong offices. 
Nearly one-third had no postage stamps, when 
every one knows, or ought to know, that a stamp is 
absolutely necessary to secure the transmission of a 
letter. Only about one letter in thirty-six, of all 
that went to the dead letter office, failed, on ac- 
count of any fault in the department, to reach ite 
destination. A great many persons neglect to add 
the name of the State to that of the town, when 
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A DIRGE. 


Affectionately énacribed to the friends of W. M. Graham. 


BY MRS. C. MARIA LANDON. 
The bannered stars exultingly 
Waved o’er his dear, devoted head, 
As on, to meet and conquer wrong, 
His dauntless band he led. 


The strife was brief, but at ita close 
He lay upon that bloody ground— 
His lovely limbs and bosom torn 
With many a gaping wound; 
Yet life’s sweet warmth was in his veins— 
We clasped Hope’s garments wildly there, 
But Hope and he are dead, and we 
Are left to our despair. 


Gone! Dead! O, must it, can it be 

That he so young, and fair, and brave, 
Must lie in utter loneliness 

Within the silent grave? 


Gone, with his wealth of lofty thought— 
With all his manly, gentle grace, 

And the great soul that glorified 
The beauty of his face! 


Dear native land! poor native land! 
For thee his young life’s blood was spilt, 
To wash thy soiled and tattered rabes 
From stains of traitor-guilt; 


And legions of thy faithful sons— 
The loyal-hearted and the great, 

For thee will gladly follow him 
And share his honored fate. 


Not ours the only household band 

Whose joy is hushed—whose light is fled, 
Nor ours alone the flowers of hope 

Whose leaves lie crushed and dead. 


On other homes such blight must fall, 
Elsewhere such sorrow darkly rest, 

But ne’er was folded martial shroud 
Above a nobler breast. 


He dared to suffer for the Right, 
Nor vainly, since to him is given 
The victor’s palm—the martyr’s crown, 
On the fair fields of Heaven. 


He is at rest; but ah, so far 
Appear those bright supernal spheres, 
Our Faith looks up with tremulous eyes 
Bedimmed with bitter tears. 


Oh Christ, whose great heart bled for us, 
See how our quivering heartstrings bleed, 
Pity and strengthen us in this 
Our time of sorest need ! 


Death revels o’er the true and brave— 
The powers of il] wax high and strong, 

And fettered Truth, with white lips, cries 
How long, O Lord, how long! 


Lowewoop, Mo., December, 1861. 
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poem, which we find in the newspapers with the Dr. Holland, in his last admirablo volume, speak- 
credit omitted :— ing of moods and frames of mind, eays, that he re- 


THE SOLDIER’S MOTHER. 


By the low west window dreaming, 

' With the lingering sunlight gleaming, 
Softly on her saintly brow— 

Of her boy to battle marching, 

Heat and thirst the loved lips parching, 
Dreams she in the twilight now. 


Yet with rapid fingers knitting, 
In the ancient arm-chair sitting, 
Musing of her soldier son— 
Pausing in her thoughts of sorrow, 
Wond’ring if upon the morrow 
She can have the blue socks done. 


Thinking of the soldiers standing 
As she saw them on the landing, 
Thinking how they sternly drill them— 
Back and forth the needles going 
From the socks, God only knowing 
If or not his feet shall fill them. 


But a sound her quick ear greeting, 
Starts her frightened heart to beating 
With a troubled throb and surge, 
For she hears the church-bells tolling, 
And the solemn, muffled rolling 

Of slow music, like a dirge. 


Heeds she not the stitches fslling, 
As with eager accents calling 
Some one paasing by the door, 
All her wild forebodings masking, 
And with lips unfalt’ring asking 
Whom this mournful dirge is for? 


But she strives her grief to smother, 
"Tis not meet a soldier’s mother 
Thus should yield to sorrow vain. 
Are there not a hundred others, 
Stricken, desolated mothers, 
Weeping for their brave ones slain? 


For their country still are bleeding 

Soldiers brave, who will be needing 
Warm socks for their valiant feet— 

Feet which ne’er before the traitora, 

Like the feet of some bold praters, 
Beat a cowardly retreat. 


Other days havo waned to twilight 

Since the eve when such aad heart-blight 
Came down on that lonely one; 

Yet beside the window sitting, 

With her aged fingers knitting, 
Dreams she stil] at set of sun 


On her brow a shadow resting, 
And the sunset glory cresting 
Like a crown the silver hair. 
Back and forth the needles going, 
Inch by inch the socks are growing, 
And the tears her eyes overflowing 
Are inwrought with silent prayer. 


Could men see as seo the angels, 

These dumb socks, like sweet evangels, 
Would a wond'rous tale unfold; 

Every stitch would tell its story, 

And each seam would wear a glory 
Fairer than refiner’s gold. 


4 


¢ gards them as very poor testa of character. 


sc immediately after, and open the door right 


reign of sin in human nature.” 
In providing periodicals for 1862, don’t forget 


“ Hav- 
ing,” he remarks, “cut through tho crust of a most 
forbidding mood, produced by bodily derangement 
or constant and pressing labor of the brain, I have 
often found a heart full of all the sweotest and 
richest traits of humanity. I have found, too, that 
some natures know the door that leads through the 
moods of other natures. There are men who never 
present their moody side to me. My neighbor 
enters their presence, and finds them severe in as- 
pect, hard in feeling and abrupt in speech. I go 


through that mood, into the genial good heart that 
sits behind it, and thc door always flies open when 
Icome. I know men whose mood ia usually ex- 
ceedingly pleasant. There is a glow of health upon 
their faces. Their words are musical to women 
and children. They are cheerful, and chipper, and 
sunshiny, and not easily moved to anger; and yet 
I know them to be liars and full of selfishness. 
Under their sweet mood, which sound health and 
a not over sensitive conscience, and the satisfac- 
tions of sense engender, they conceal hearts that 
are as false and foul as any that illustrate the 





Grace Greenwood’s “ Little Pilgrim,” published in 
this city by Leander K. Lippincott, at fifty cents s 


year. It is the best of the juvenilea, 





J “The New Scholar,” and “The Unweleome | 
Intrader,” in this number, are, both in subject and 
execution, charming pictures. They tell their own 
story in a manner at once spirited and agreeable. 
We have others, in the same admirable style, ready, 
or in preparation, for future numbers. To Mr. Jas. 
Lauderbach, of this city, we are indebted for these 
fine specimens of the engraver’s art. 





IT The slowness with which photographio im- 
pressions are obtained, and the large demand on us 
for our beautiful premiums, have kept us a little 
behind in the supply of “ A Glimpse of an English 
Homestead.” Bat, all who are entitled to receive 
copies, will have them forwarded, in turn, with the 
least possible delay. 





f= A vew engraving, on steel, “ Washington and 
his Mother,” has been published by Mr. J. C. MeRea 
of New York. The subject is one of rare interest, 
and the picture cannot fail to become popular. 





#2 Fivery one who sends a club is entitled to a 
premium ; but the stamps for pre-payment of post- 
age must not be omitted. 





$a All who have seen our elegant photographic 
premiums are surprised at their perfection and 
beanty. They are works of art, and worthy a place 
in the choicest collection. 
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Home Magazine. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH, 1862. 


BY ‘‘ MADEMOISELLE OAPRIOE,”’ trying scenes of the morrow; while the de-. 
The Mexican war was the absorbing theme‘ voted volunteers, divided between admiration 
of every tongue; its conquests or failures, thecof their own courage and uniforms, and the 
first thought of every mind; its ultimate suc- >sorrow of parting, were glad of an occasion to 
oess the first hope of every heart, at the time display the one, and atifle the other. Thus, 
of which I write. The crisis was rapidly ap- with heavy hearts and smiling faces, the bril- 
proaching, and all over the Union the ex-Sliant company assembled in the splendid 
citement had enlisted, in their country’s? rooms. 
cause, troops of eager volunteers, who hurriedS Perhaps the handsomeat, certainly the most 
to reach the scene of action, before the glory (admired couple present, were Lieutenant Wil- 
of the national arms was forever tarnished by ton and his partner in the first dance, Agnes 
some disastrous defeat. Clair, who in right of her acknowledged belle- 
Of these volunteer corps, none was more ship, and his constant preference, attracted 
strong in numbers or courage than that which (universal attention. She was beautiful in a 
was about to depart from the little city of?rich blue silk, evidently worn in compliment 
H——-, in one of the central States. Its com-§to the blue uniformsof the soldiers, and trimmed 
mander, Lieutenant Wilton, was a fine young¢with costly lace about the white arms and 
officer from the regular army, who had heen Sshoulders, with floating ribbons elsewhere ; 
sent home disabled soon after the commence- (while from her shining brown hair, dropped 
ment of the war; but being once more restored > sprays of delicate flowers of the amg hue, but 
to tolerable health by the tender care of his‘ not half so lovely as were her eyes. Perhaps 
friends, had obtained leave to raise and equip2some such whispered hint as this from her 
& company, and return again to battle. StillSpartner, colored her clear cheeks and made 
pale and thin, from recent illness, he was¢her long lashes droop as she listened ; or per- 
untiring in energy and action till his command 5 haps it was the more than admiration she read 
was completed, and better drilled than could¢in the dark eyes of Frank Wilton—called 
have been expected in so short a time. They 2‘‘handsome Frank,” by his regiment—whose 
were mostly picked men, sons of good families, tall, fine figure, black curls, Spanish com- 
gentlemen by birth and education, who had? plexion, and good gifts in the way of whiskers 
caught the “war fever,” and hastened to gratify Sand moustache, to say nothing of his fasci- 
it, by enlisting as privates, in an army where all nating qualities, made him the despair of his 
could not be officers, as in the present one, rivals and the envy of his friends. Withal, his 
and regardless of the loss that would be so<nature was too frank and free for vanity or 
deeply felt by the hearts they left at home. self-love, and his fine social powers made him 
The evening before their departure, the : attractive to gentlemen, as his elegant per- 


os and sisters, of the band, lent their presence to 
The x lory of q DHibbon pean and strengthen each other for the 


gallant volunteers were complimented by the sonale to ladies. 

citizens with a ball, which everything con-§ He was apparently, as yet, unspoiled by 

tributed to make a most brilliant affair. Thecthis position, save in one respect, unnoticed 

sighing belles, so soon to lose their lovers, saw© by any but the clear eyes of Agnes. It was 

at least an opportunity of bidding them acshe only, who observed how his society was 

tender farewell; and the brave wives, mothers sought by the most reckless and convivial of 
(185) 
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his acquaintances, how at all wine parties he” perils of battle; and also she laid upon him 
was sure to be present, how his sinking ener- > some behest which he devoted his life to fulfil. 
gies and overtasked strength, were sustained’ I have neither token nor mission, shall I re- 
by stimulants, how with a blush of shame he° ceive them from you?” 

had once checked an associate for speaking in She blusbed slightly, for his gravity and the 
her presence of some revel, which he said was? expression of his eyes as they sought hers gave 
not a story fit for her ears; ond how, after aS hie words far more importance than the trifling 
ball supper, she dreaded to see his dark eyes? request warranted; but she skilfully concealed 


brighten, and his pale cheeks glow, with theSher agitation by bending to detach from her 


inspiration and warmth of wine. All these< corsage one of the bows of blue ribbon with 
things Agnes kept and pondered in her heart, ) which it was ornamented. He kissed it, as he 


for he had grown very dear to her, and she 
mourned in secret, not only for-the danger of 
death to which he would be exposed in re- 
turning, but for the temptation sure to assail 
him there, which might bring what was worse 
—disgrace. In this sad parting hour, there- 
fore, her heart was very heavy, and she was 
glad when the changes in the quadrille allowed 
them to remain idle and interchange a few 
words. 

‘‘T am glad to see that you wear our color, 
Agnes,” he said; ‘‘was it in imitation of the 
ladies of olden time, who wore their knights’ 
colors, when they sent them forth to battle ?” 

She could almost have fancied it, as she 
noted the chivalrous grace and noble bearing 
of her partner; but replied— 

‘¢Q no, nothing so romantic; it was only a 
caprice of mine.” 

‘A very charming caprice,’’ he answered, 
‘‘and a prettily paid compliment ; you will see 
that it is gratefully received by us all.” 


took it from her hand, and hid it in his breast. 

‘‘And now for the command ?”’ he said, in a 
low voice. 

Agnes grew grave with the remembrance of 
her solicitude for him, and its cause, and her 
oft-repeated wish for opportunity and courage 
to say what she ought. But now that the 
moment was come she faltered and wavered, 
fearful of losing what his eyes so sweetly told 
her she had won; hesitating before the risk 
‘of offending him, now, when he might thereby 
bear a bitter memory of her to his death. She 
flushed and paled alternately, under his search- 
ing, earnest look. 

‘If I might ask anything of you,” she said, 
at last, ‘‘it would be, I am afraid, what would 
put to a heavy trial, not your courage and 
endurance, for those, I do not doubt, but your 
patience with me, and your friendship for me.” 

‘‘Qh, Agnes, do you fear that anything you 
could say would lose them? Do not speak of 
requests, but believe that your lightest word 


‘“‘Oh pray, don’t say so,” she hastily inter- dis my law; and command me to do what you 
rupted, ‘‘indeed I hope no one but you will*,mnay, I will perform it; if only my life could 


notice it. I thought only you—”’ she stopped - be spent in serving you, how gladly would I 


and bluthed, embarrassed at the unguarded - lay it down !" 


balf admission. 


The soldier smiled, well pleased; but a> 


‘‘ Preserve it for my sake, then,’’ she could 
have answered, and her beautiful eyes were 


graver shade came upon his face as he marked 2 bright with tears; but glancing about the 
her painful confusion, and he hastened tos circle to see if their romance of the ball-room 


relieve her, by saying, 


that we are indeed true knights, taking leave 
of our liege ladies, whose beauty and interest 
shall secure victory to our banners, in battle. 
Really, this scene and occasion almost make 
me realize it, and I don’t like to lose the idea 
in spite of your disclaimer.” 


¢ was unhenrd, she perceived that a temporary 


‘‘T am sorry you will not allow me to fancy ¢ pause in the music had been improved by 


in besides herself, and that the call to 


resume their places had broken up many an 


eager téte & téte like herown. Much relieved, 


— returned to the business of the quadrille, 
,and when her partner relinquished her to his 
esuccessor, could reply to him with tolerable 


‘Believe it then,” said Agnes, laughing at? self-possession as he murmured in her ear, 


his earnestness, ‘‘ and I will not attempt any 
further to prevent you.” 

‘¢There needs only one thing to complete the 
illusion.” 

‘* And what is that ?” 

‘¢ The knight received a token from his lady- 


everything you ask.” 

‘No, no,” she returned, interrupting him, 
‘“wait till you hear it, and don’t pledge your- 
self to grant my first request.” 

He promised, looking anxiously into her 


‘‘Remember that I vow to obey you in 


love, which he wore like a charm against the< face, and wondering that she dared not ask 


a 
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anything from him; then her hand being expression so different. ‘In conclusion,” he 
claimed by some one else, she left him, again? said, ‘‘allow me to propose the health of the 
the brilliant belle, whose soft eyes drooped,» Mayor, whom I shall pledge, if he will per- 
and whose sweet voice trembled only for him.C mit me, in a glass of water, that being the 
Yet she could see that though her actual preer: beverage with which L intend to supply the 
ence was removed he seemed still under the’ place of wine in this campaign, as the best 
influence of her words, and moved dreamily> mode of securing the success he so kindly 
through his part in the pageant of the evening, S wishes me.” 
while hislooks wandered constantlytothat place? The company stared, and many young men. 
in the room which was lighted by her presence; his boon companions, smiled, but the young 
and where, surrounded by attentive admirers, or’Captain remained unmoved even when the 
lightly dancing, she was equally the cynosure > jolly Mayor addressed him— 
of all eyes as of his. They did not meet agnins ‘ What, no more wine, Frank?” said he. 
till he came to claim the privilege of taking) ‘No more for me, sir,” answered the young 
her in to supper, and a murmur of admirationS man, with a smile. ‘It is quite clear that if 
followed the handsome pair as they passed. wine is too much for me, Mexicans will be. 
Their place was near that of the most im-Sand I propose to do the country better service 
portant citizens, the grave and reverend scig-¢ this time than before. I made my last dis- 
nors who had given the compliment of the ball,S astrous campaign upon Madeira, and intend 
and who, when their elderly appetite was< to try now what my success will be without 
somewhat appeased, began to call for wine, >it.” 
and settled themselves for a giving of toasts? ‘Three cheers for Frank Wilton without the 
and other formulas. And now for Agnes the- wine!” called out an enthusiastic youth in the 
time of trial drew near, for the glasses blushed back-ground, and the walls soon echoed to 
ruby-red, and the Mayor cleared his throat for >the «three-times-three” of the volunteers. 
that speech, in which, as all H—— knew, he’, The long list of prepared toasts was quickly 
would propose success to the gallent young? despatched, for the wine drinking was broken 
officer of the tenth volunteers, Lieutenant,» up for the evening; the soldiers followed the 
now Captain Frank Wilton, and thereby in-¢ new example of their commander, and the oll 
augurate a series of toasts and glasses, to’ men were ashamed to be behind the young in 
follow ad infinitum. Ctemperance and sobriety. A few moments 
A negro waiter quietly filled the empty glass- more cf speech-making, mingled with sincere 
at Wilton’s elbow, like a black, tempting de-$ good wishes and touching farewells, and the 
mon, and Agnes, his white angel on the other? company dispersed to return to the ball-room. 
side, laid her detaining hand lightly on his‘ One couple lingered last in the dark corridors 
arm and made him bend his proud head to? on the way back, as the gentleman reverently 
listen— (lifted the little hand that lay on his arm ‘to his 
*‘Frank,” she whispered, in a trembling < lips, and said, 
voice, ‘‘ would you obey me, if Iasked you not> ‘Agnes, my life is likely to be a short one, 
to touch that wine?” e but I wish it were long, that I might show you' 
There was no answer, and she remained >a long gratitude for this, the first token of a 
overwhelmed at her own audacity, silent and S woman’s interest in my course for good or evil, 
with downcast eyes, while the Mayor made his that I have had since my mother died.” 
speech, which was shorter than could have5 His voice trembled and faltered as if tears 
been expected, and ended with the anticipated? were very near it, and there was an agitated 
flourish. But if she could have looked up, she 2 pause, which she first broke. 
would have seen that Frank Wilton’s regards: <‘] thought you would be angry,” she whis- 
were bent on her, instead of on his eulogizer, » pered. . 
while his right hand was thrust in his breasts, “Angry with you? I hardly know how to 
where the ribbon lay. 2 thank you for your kindness; your words have 
The Mayor’s speech met with great applause, 5 opened my cyes; they showed me all at once, 
and Captain Wiliton’s health was drunk with > the dangerous’ path I w§s pureuimg, which 
all the honors; it behoved him next to returns with heaven’s help and yours, I will tread no 
thanks, which he did in a few ielt-choasa aire. For you will remember me in your 
words, while Agnes darcd not look up to read; prayers sometimes, Agnes ?” 
anger or‘aversion towards herself in that face,? ‘* Always, always,” she answered, weeping. 
which had always been turned to her with an» ‘Tears for me, sweet guardian angel? I 
VoL. x1x.—12 
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am not worthy them; but every drop, to my‘Sof which, not less than the Strauss Waltzes, 
fancy, washes ao stain awny, so weep my 5 they slowly moved, and parted in the gray 
memory clear! You can never know—heaven( light of morning beneath the elms which 
forbid that you should—the dangers, the temp-¢ shaded her father’s house. That was an hour 
tations, the difficulties that beset a man in mySof anguish indeed, when they sundered so 
place, from which there is no safeguard save¢ quickly their newly-found ties, and at the 
the love of some pure woman, and how dare>command of fate, separated till years or death 
IT ask for that? How dare I propose to a¢should reunite them. Yet that hour passci, 
mind unstained with evil and a heart un-2as even the bitterest hours will, and the young 
conscious of guile, the task of guiding and‘ officer marched away; the seal upon his lips, 
guarding mine, so far different, so erring and so? the token in his breast, to the battle grounds 
wrong? I dare not do so, Agnes, and I feed ana gallantry and courage won him sohigh 
not peril your friendship by another word >a name in many a bloody action, while Agnes was 


unless you give me leave.” left at home, like so many others, to wait, and 
There was a moment's silence, in which both watch, and weep, to tremble, fear, and rejoice 
hearts beat almost audibly. alternately as the chances of war exposed or 


‘‘ My follies have forfeited your esteem, I¢ favored her beloved; but not like many others 
feel,’’ he continued, after a brief struggle with Swhose hearts and homes were desolate, alas! 
the emotion that his voice betrayed, ‘but it? when the war was over—received him back into 
shall be my future care to win it back, an she arms one summer day, not unwounded or 
then if I live I will strive for something‘ unchanged, but truer than steel to herand to his 
dearer still; if I die I will bless you for your2vow. And when, not long after, and as soon 
kindness till my death; I ama poor fellow, [Sas the wounded bridegroom was able to go to 
know, to need such a reproof, yet from you I¢church, a splendid wedding was celebrated 
receive it gladly, since you could inflict no>there—the bride, in strange contrast to her 
wound my love could not heal; and your words<¢rich and costly dress, her silvery silk and 
had but one pang for me, that they came in? frostwork veil, and gleaming jewels, wore on 
the name of friendship, and only that sweet S her breast, all stained with the brave blood 
womanly instinct of pity prompted you to save? which made it now dearer to ber than ever to 
me.” her noble husband, in token of the love that 

‘‘It was not friendship,” she murmured. had won him to virtue and to her, a faded 

‘‘Not even friendship, but a common phi->ribbon bow! 
lanthropy,” he muttered, in a sad and bitter 
tone; ‘“‘you are right, and I deserve no such 
blessing; but it is the last drop in my cup of %) ed ba ores. 
humiliation, and I never felt humility till I 
knew you, Agnes—to hear that just distinction an : mache eee - ci 
drawn. Yet I beseech you by the love of myc F ec out this low west window, 
whole heart, and the devotion of my whole aster canis - ee ae a 
life, which are yours forever, valueless as they a a ia ‘ a ee had me over 
are, to recall the word, and let me carry that Pee a eae ee ee 
name of comfort with me when I go. Do notS A mirror is held before mo, 





at least deny me your friendship!” And I see my child-life there; 
“« Listen !” she said, looking up with wet eyes,$ But the winding path that led me up, 
but with a lovely smile that made her face Has dead doves on every stair. 


brilliant through its tears, ‘‘listen, oh self- O’er some the turf is lightly thrown, 
deceiver, and blind! it was not friendship, for And no tears have fallen there; 
I love you!” But some are marked with a wee white stone, 
He caught her in his arms and kissed the And visited with prayer. 
mouth that uttered those sweet words; then 
kneeling down, he vowed, ‘‘by that kiss whose 
touch upon my lips has made them sacred, I 
swear no wine shall ever pass them more! 
Now Agnes I may dare to love you!” and then 
they were happy. 
They returned to the ball-room together in 
that sweet dream of happiness, to the music 


Ah, little May! when we broke the ring 
Our lips both kissed, and threw 

The glittering fragments in the spring, 
Down by the deadened yew: 


Vowing that till it rose again, 
A circlet whole and bright, 

No link should rust in our friendship’s chain: 
Oh! we did not sce this night! 
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I know that your footsteps wildly stray, 
And my lips turn white in prayer 
For little May, misguided May! 
Oh, we buried a dead dove there! 


And Harry: can he forget the day 
When, kneeling hand in hand, 

Our child-lips colder than ocean’s spray, 
Or billow that washed the strand, 


We braided together the soft brown tress, 
And golden, then watched the sea 
Open to lay on its icy heart 
Our pledge of fidelity. 


They say that yours is a princely home, 
That yours is a queenly bride; 

But my thoughts go back to that summer eve, 
And that scene by the river side. 


Ah, Harry! the moan of the sounding sea 
Has haunted you everywhere! 

For it is with you as it is with me, 
Both buried a dead dove there. 


Oh! the many, many, snow-white doves, 
That have come with their shining wings 

To nestle down close to my girlish heart, 
Giving strength to its thousand strings! 


Oh! that loving them dearer day by day, 
And folding them closer there; 

My heart must turn from the past away, 
Leaving them dead on the stair. 


You too have buried doves I know! 
White doves you have hid from storm 
In your childish heart, and vainly hoped, 

Your love might keep them warm. 


Slowly at first from their shelt’ring fold, 
They taught their wings to soar; 

But theirs was a wildering flight, they came 
To the port of your love no more, 


We leave them al]! along our way, 
White doves with folded wings; 

Their graves, the milestones that may mark 
Our steps to maturer things. 


Yet fondly now, as in days of old, 
Our hearts enfold their loves, 

Casting a fond remembrance back 
To their doves, their buried doves. 


Sprixe Hitt, Ono. 
—_——_——_——_——_——— 4-80 o——_—__—- 
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GHhat Came Afterwards. 


A Sequel to “NOTHING BUT MONEY.” 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
CHAPTER V. 


As intimated by Doctor Hofland, there had 
-been a separation between Justin Larobe and 
his wife; though not in legal form. In each 
>mind was a deathless impulse to rule, and the 
antagonisms born of this impulse were too 
violent for the restraint of any mere external 
bond; and so they were driven asunder. 
The parting had been in such hot blood, that 
no recognition of mutual rights had taken 
place. As enemies they drew apart, each 
hating, yet fearing the other; for, they held 
«between them a deadly secret. The household 
ee not broken up. That remained with Mrs. 

Larobe; and as issue had failed in the mar- 
riage, no irritating questions in regard to the 
disposition of children were involved. Mr. 

Larobe, in separating from his wife, had taken 

a suite of rooms at the City Hotel, where he 

was living at the period of which we are now 

writing. 

On the night after the interview between 
Edwin Guy and Mr. Glastonberry, as described 
in the last chapter, Larobe sat alone in his 
chamber. [le was a man rather below, than 
up to the medium stature, but stoutly and 
squarely duilt. The lower part of his face 
was narrow, but the upper portion broad and 
high. A pair of small, tawny gray eyes, 
looked at you, warily, from beneath heavy 
and projecting brows; and a peculiarity in 
them was, that their color came so near to 
that of the deep orbital cavity, that you did 
not, at first, detect their sinister expression. 
His head was thickly covered with short, 
coarse hair, that was beginning to turn gray. 
Mr. Larobe was reading, and sat very still, 

Sapparently absorbed in his book. The time 
Swore on until nearly ten o’clock, when two 
knocks came upon the door; not by a serv- 
onal hand—his ear told him that. Rising, he’ 
© crossed the room, and opened the door. 

‘‘Edwin Guy!” Larobe uttered the name 
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Every-pay ABSURDITIES.—To make youreelf?in no simulated surprise; his heavy brows 


generally disagreeable, and then wonder that‘ falling, as he spoke. 
nobody will visit you. To sit shivering inthe? ‘Mr. Larobe,” said the young man, step- 
cold, because you wont have a fire till Novem- > ping into the apartment. The lawyer moved 
ber. Not to go to bed when you are tired ands back, and Guy advanced, shutting the door. 
sleepy, because it is not bed-time. To make ? behind him. In the middle of the room, half 
your servants tell lies for you, and afterwards ‘ ,way to the glowing grate, he faced around, 

be angry because they tell lies for themselves. cand planted himself squarely before his visitor, : 
To tell your own secrets, and believe other ‘who, naturally, stood still, confronting him. 

men will keep them. ¢Both frowned—both looked defiant. Each. 
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5 
recognized an enemy, who would inflict harm: mine, I would have seen to the bottom of it 


if possible. years ago.”’ 
‘*To what am I indebted for this visit?’ ‘‘Some men act hastily, while others bide 
asked Larobe, coldly. their time. I was only a boy when my father 


**T have several things to say,’ replied<dicd, and ignorant of the dark things passing 
Edwin, speaking with as much coclness as2around me. The thought of crime and violence 
possible, and at the same time taking, though‘ never entered my young brain, and when, long 
uuinvited, achair. It was plain, by the lawyer’s ago, the suggestions were made, I turned away 
manner, that something in his visitor puzzled>from them as too horrible for belief. But, 
him. Hedid not consent to this freedom of one fact.after another came to light, until the 
conduct in his own apartment, by tuking a2accumulated evidence forced an almost un-. 
chair also, but stood even more erect and solid, § willing conviction. I did not act hastily; but 
with his arms thrown behind him. went on searching, inquiring, pondering, will- 

‘Say on.’’ Larobe, in tone, at least, feigned ing to bide my time; and it has come, Mr. 
indifference well. ese ! 

‘* As you are aware, sir, I have never been? Guy threw a quick, strong emphasis into his 
satisfied with my father’s will.’ Guy looked § voice, in closing this sentence, which gave the 
at him, keenly, as he said this. It was a?lawyer’s nerves, self-poised as he was, a sud- 
simple feeler. The only change noted, was aSden start. Turning himself, by an almost 
warier expression in the deep set, brownish « imperceptible movement, he withdrew his face 
gray eyes, that were fixed on bim, snakily. trom under the direct scrutiny of a pair of 

‘¢And you are aware, sir, that I have no4eyes that seemed looking right down into his 
power to change it,” was answered, evenly?heart. Before answering, he took a chair, 


and coldly. placing it in a line parallel to the one in which 
‘‘I think its conditions will have to be? Guy was sitting, so that he might look towards, 
changed,” said Guy. or away from his companion, as suited him 


There was o& meaning in his voice, morecbest. He did not speak immediately. Guy 
than in his words, that caused Larobe to move) waited for him, struggling to repress the 
from his solid balance, with just the slightest; mounting excitement, which made every pul- 
sign of uneasiness. Saation of his heart audible in his ears. 

‘‘All parties are bound by the terms of aS ‘‘If you know of anything wrong, Edwin,” 
legal instrument,” said the lawyer, slowly, che said, at length, inthe manner of one who 
distinctly, and without apparent feeling. ‘‘A offers disinterested advice, in the hope of 
will, to an executor, is a letter of instructions, ns another—‘ bring it to the light. I 
from which he cannot depart. In regard to; was simply executor under your father’s will, 
your father’s will, every provision has been the purpose of which I have carried out faith- 
carried out to the letter. If you question this, ¢fully. You received, at my hands, on the day 
demand an investigation. You will be pa-Syou were twenty-one years of age, all that it 
tiently heard in the Orphan’s Court. But if,¢ gave you. I could dono more. If there was 
as I infer from your remark, it is against the) anything wrong in the execution of this will; 
will itself that your complaint lies, then you‘Sif, as you seem to think, dark and criminal 
must go past the executor, and test its binding ) things are involved; in Heaven's name, drag 
force in law.” them forth to view! Count on me for giving 

‘An insane man cannot make a will,” re- ¢ you all aid that may lie in my power.” 
marked Edwin Guy, in dead level tones, while) This, though understood by Edwin, was un- 
he kept his eyes watchfully on Larobe's counte-¢ expected, and he pondered it, before answer- 
nance. ing. When he spoke, his words were— 

“True; but your father’s will bears date ; ‘<I have learned that my father was drugged 
anterior to the loss of reason.”’ before his removal to the Hospital.” 


‘‘T am not sure of that.” ‘‘Drugged!’’ exclaimed Larobe, in feigned 
‘‘ You surprise me, Edwin! How long have< astonishment. 

you entertained this view ?” ‘Yes, sir, drugged!" 
“For a long time.” ‘‘ By whom ?” 


‘Tt can at least be said,’ remarked the? ‘Ah, there’s the pinch! The fact is as- 
lawyer, with manifest irony, ‘‘that you have certained beyond question. He was heavily 
been exceedingly patient under this impres- ¢ under the influence of opium when received at 
sion of fraud and wrong. Tad the case bee hs Hospital.” 
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‘‘That may be satisfactorily accounted for, strait, that entire self-composure was almost 
I think,” said Larobe. ‘‘ Your father's ee impossible. To betray wenkness or fear, would 
rangement was preceded by days and nights of? be to give his enemy a power over him that 
sleeplessness, and morphia was administered,‘ might be used with terrible effect. So he 
under the advice of his physician, as the only < waited, before answering, to collect himself. 
means of tranquillizing his nerves; and he He then remarked, with a thoughtful air, as if 
may have been more or less under its influence? pondering what Guy had said— 
when taken to the Hospital. To my mind this ‘‘ That has a dark look, certainly.” 
view is reasonable.”’ ‘A dark and devilish look!” ejaculated the 

“If that fact stood solitary, your inference? young man, fiercely. 
would be reasonable enough. Unhappily, it$ «From whom did you gain this information, 
does not,” replied the young man. Edwin ?”’ 

‘‘ What other facts have you learned ?” asked : ‘‘T am not yet at liberty to give names; but 


we SINS 


f 
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Larobe. witnesses ready to prove all, and more than 
‘*He was removed from home without theS all, I have snid, will be forthcoming. Among 
knowledge or consent, and against the judg- § these is a man who held the place of keeper in 
ment, of at least one of his attendant physi-°the mad-house where my father was taken. 
cians, and in the absence of both.” © He has already given me some shocking par- 

“Is that so?” The lawyer did not turn his<¢ticulars in regard to his treatment there.” 
face-towards his companion, but sat, with his> «What? The lawyer was off his guard, 
chin drawn down, and his eyes looking in-< and gave a sign of alarm that Edwin Guy did 
wards. ¢ not fnil to note. 3 

‘““Witbout question, that ig so. And ité ‘¢« He was no more insane than you are now, 
farther appears, that my step-mother, with aS when he came to our place;’ these are the 
male accomplice—of whose identity I am not‘ man’s very words, Mr. Larobe. Just think of 
yet clearly advised—accompanied him to the cit! Do you wonder that Iam excited and in 
Hospital, delivering him, in person, to the S earnest? That I have sworn to uncover this 
officials of the Institution.” S great iniquity ?” 

‘That may all be satisfactorily seplainedee ‘What did he say about your father's 
answered Mr. Larobe. ‘It is the same with ¢ death?” asked Larobe. Guy perceived, by the 
actions as with natural objects; o different‘ lawyer's tone and manner—by the holding of 
point of view, gives a different appearance. I‘his breath for an answer—that, in his reply 
don’t see a case in this.” to this question, he felt a deep and personal 

“And it still farther appears,” resumed Guy. < interest. And so, he withheld the answer 
“‘that my father showed immediate signs of im- 2 until he could think for a little while. 
provement; and these were so marked, thatS ‘‘ There was some mystery about that,” he 
the Resident Physician consented, after h‘ remarked, at length, as if unwilling to commu- 
few days, to his being taken home again, and‘ nicate what was in his thoughts. 
with that view permitted him to leave the$ ‘Mystery ?” 

Institution, in company with his wife and@ ‘Yes. The man evidently knows more than 
another person. Now, sir, in tracing the caseche cares, just now, to commnnicate. But 
thus far, jadge of my surprise and horror, 31 understand the kind of influence needed, 
when I learned, that, instend of being taken ¢ and shall bring it to bear.” 

home, a sane man as he was, his wife and her “In attempting to escape froma window, 
accomplice spirited him off to a private Be father fell to the ground, and was killed. 
house on Long Island, where he met, not long >I never heard, or suspected, anything more,” 
after, with a violent death Sir! there is anid Larobe. 

® murder at the bottom of this dark trans-¢ «That was the story, I know. Beyond this 
action! Yes, eir! A murder! And by all simple casualty, as it was called, nothing 
_ the solemn obligations of a son to his father, Tereached the public. All the actors in this 
will drag the foul tranegressors into open day, ‘infernal business were cunning and secretive ; 
and have them punished !” ¢ but it happened, as it usually does in all hell- 

Starting to his feet, in excitement, the young Sish schemes, that Satan left one or two points 
man took a position in front of Larobe, ands unguarded, through means of which he might 
gazed upon him, with stern accusation in his ¢ betray to ruin the easy fools who trusted him. 
eyes. The lawyer, cool and wary as he was, ©The devil, Mr. Larobe, is a false friend; nnd 
found himself, unexpectedly, in so perilous aSall who swear by him are equally false, and 
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as. ready to betray each other. 


Doctor Dus have you as a friend; but it may happen, 


Pontz, if I remember aright, is the name bys that interest will come in the way of friend- 


which the keeper of the asylum on Long Island 
is known ?” 

‘Something like that,” replied the lawyer. 

‘¢A Frenchman ?” 

‘* Probably.” 

“You have seen him ?” 
_ **No, I believe not.” Larobe seemed trying 
to recall the man’s identity. 

‘‘Then I have been misinformed. I under- 
stood that you were, several times, on Long 


prisonment.” 

Larobe shook his head, slowly, as he an- 
swered— 

‘¢T was never on Long Island in my life.” 

‘+A simple question of evidence,” said Guy, 
in an undertone, as if to himself. 

‘‘What do you mean by that?’ demanded 
Larobe, forgetting himself. 

‘¢By what?” coolly asked Guy. 

‘“By your remark, that it was a simple 
question of evidence.” 

‘‘Whether you were ever at Du Pontz’s 
mad-house on Long Island, or not?” 


Island, during the time of my father’s : 
3 
.< 
5 


ship. If, as appears from all I can learn, you 
were an active abettor in my father’s ruin of 
mind, and’subsequent death, I don’t see how, 
in any legal or personal sense, you can stand 
to me in any other relation than that of an 
enemy. Understand me, Mr. Larobe. I am 
in possession of evidence in regard to my fa- 
ther’s treatment that will astound the commu- 
nity when it comes to light, and I shall prose-- 
cute to conviction all parties who were in 
the conspiracy against him.” 

“To what end?” calmly inquired the law- 
yer. 

‘‘That wrong may be punished, and justice 
established,” said Guy, in a firm voice. 

‘+ Justice ?”” queried Larobe. ‘*To whom? 
Your father is dead, and no legal decision can 
affect him.” 

‘It can affect his children, wrongfully de- 
spoiled of their interest in his estate.’’ 

‘+What was your interest ?” 

Edwin dropped his eyes. and seemed to be 
thinking. 

‘‘Not above twenty thousand dollars, in 


Larobe was losing ground in this passage at equitable division under the law, if your father 


arms with the young man, and he felt it 
bitterly. How should he regain the failing 


advantage? Not, surely, through any betrayal 


of passion; though he felt the intimations of 
Guy as a biting insult. Fear, however, was 
stronger than anger, and admitted as the safer 
counsellor. 


‘‘T think, Edwin,” said he, after a hurried $ that sum. 
repression of feeling, facing round, and look-¢ 


ing steadily at Guy—his voice had now a 


e had died intestate. 
¢ Edwin did not reply, and the lawyer ndded, 


Are you aware of that?’ 


‘‘Ten thousand were devised and paid. If 
you succced to the utmost, you cannot get 
beyond an additional ten thousand, subject to 
fees and legal claims, which, under the law's 
delays and requirements, will amount to half 
I am spenking as your friend, and 
showing you the best that lies bevond.”’ 

“You forget interest,” said Edwin. “Inter | 


velvety softness, and a friendship of tone not%$ est on ten thousand dollars from the date of 


exhibited before—‘‘ that we had best clearly ? 
You have come here- lars must cover the most liberal estimate of 


understand each other. 
with a certain purpose in your mind; and I 
am of opinion, that through a frank statement 
of that purpose, you will more readily attain 
to it, than by any covert movements. I can- 
not understand your drift in this seeming 
effort to involve me in transactions of a dozen 
years back to which I was in no way partici- 
pant. You contemplate some legal action, | 
infer ?”” 

‘‘T do,” was promptly answered. 

‘‘Before commencing, let me suggest a care- 
ful consideration of the question, whether, in 
this action, you will have me as a friend or an 
enemy.” 

‘¢Thank you, for the anggestion,” said Guy, 
in as conciliatory manner. ‘‘ Enemies are 
never to be desired. Of course, 


I desire toc man. 


iny father’s will. Six or seven thousand dol- 


expenses; and I can find half-a-dozen promi- 
nent lawyers in an hour, any one of whom 
will engage to conduct the suit for that fee in 
prospect.” 

He was watching Larobe closely, to see the 
effect of this last sentence. It went home. 
Some minutes passed in silence; a silence that 
Larobe felt to be telling against him more and 
more, the longer it was continued, for it 
showed his perplexity and indecision. Guy 
could afford to wait his companion’s response; 
and he did wait. 

‘You are aware,” said the lawyer, in a de- 
liberate way, breaking the pause, ‘that your 
step-mother and I are not on friendly terma.”’ 
“I have heard as much,” answered the young 
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‘‘T cannot, therefore, speak for her. 
haps—”’ 

But he left the sentence unfinished. 

‘‘There has been no divorce?” said Guy. 

‘¢No—no; nothing of that kind.” 


Larobe understood theremark. As husband, ¢ office table. 


Per-¢ House, dropped down St. Paul street to the 


neighborhood of Glastonberry’s office, into 
which he disappeared. The cold, still face of 
the lawyer looked at him inquiringly, as he 
took a chair opposite to where he sat at the 
It was one of those unreadable 


under the State laws, he had control of hisS faces that we sometimes see in men, which, 
wife’s property, nearly the whole of which? like a turbid stream, hides everything beneath 


was personal, and not freehold. And go he 
was still in perplexity of mind. 

‘‘Edwin,” he said, after another period of 
silence, ‘‘this is too grave a matter to admit 
of hasty decision. Everything depends on your 
knowing where you stand. A false step may 
be ruinous. As intimated a little while ago, I 
can be your friend, and serve you—or, if you 
elect, I can be your enemy. It is for you to 
say in which attitude I am to stand.” 

As if deliberating on the lawyer’s sugges- 
tion, Guy walked the floor for some time, his 
hands behind him and his head bent. down. 
Pausing at length, and lifting his eyes, he re- 
marked— 

«T think you understand the case, Mr. 
Larobe ?” 

‘¢Perhaps I do,’”’ was answered. 

*¢ And you wish to be my friend ?”’ 

‘T have said so.” 


—smooth, sluggish, mysterious. 

‘You have seen him ?”’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘“‘Give me the interview as accurately as 
possible; word for word if you can—and the 
effect produced on Larobe.”’ 

Guy related, with minute particularity, all 
that had passed between him and his father’s 
executor. 

‘‘He’s frightened—so much is clear,’’ said 
Glastonberry, in his imperturbable way. 

‘‘Frightened out of his boots,” returned 
Guy. 

‘““No, not so badly as that. He's an old 
fox, my friend, and will double on his track 
and throw you off the scent.” . 

‘He'll never throw me off; make yourself 
easy on that head,” answered Guy, confidently. 
‘‘He betrayed enough to-night, to show that 
he believes me in possession of facts which 


‘¢Turn the subject over in your mind. Look §5 may be used to his harm. He intends to avoid 
at it upon all sides, and determine for me, if¢ all legal issues if possible.” 


you can, what course will be the wisest. 
will see you again to-morrow evening.” 


‘sWhatever is done, Edwin, should be well < promise with on enemy. 


8 


¢than he, the questionable policy of secret com- 


‘No doubt of that. But none knows better 


If he can hold him- 


considered in advance,” said the lawyer, with self oe from that perilous necessity, he will 


cautious reserve. 


S 
*¢No one understands that better than I do,¢ 


Mr. Larobe, and therefore I suggest twenty- 
four hours’ deliberation. 


To-morrow evenings 


“do so.’ 


‘*Do you think he can, Mr. Glastonberry ?” 
‘* There is a way—” 
“* How ’—Where ?” 


I will be here again. Good night.” . ‘It would take too much time to explain 
Aud he went out abruptly. There was a-to-night. Besides, I am not fully posted; I 
covert threat in his good night tone which the~ only know that there is a way—difficult to be 
lawyer’s wary ear did not fail to notice. For< sure; but one along which he may choose to 
nearly an hour after Guy’s departure, he sat¢ venture as a means of escaping the trap you 
80 motionless before the fire, that an observerS have laid for his feet. Let me, once more, 
would have thought him sleeping. But sleep, enjoin upon you the greatest prudence. Keep 
was a stranger to his pillow through all thec your own counsel. Above all, remain strictly 
watches of that troubled night. ¢ Silent, even to your nearest friend, touching 
— ¢the matter now in progress, so that no one 

CHAPTER VI. ° may have it in his power to report a sentence 

From the City Hotel, Edwin Guy walked ? from your lips. Suspect all who approach you 
leisurely down Monument Square to Lexington 3 with a word about family affairs ; and on noac- 
street, where he stopped and waited several min- ¢ count suffer a remark on the subject of Mr. La- 
utez on the corner, narrowly scrutinizing every < robe’s relation to your father’s estate to drop 
ene who approached from the direction of Ele < from your lips. You will be watched with un- 
Hotel. Satisfied, at length, that Larobe was > sleeping vigilance from this hour. Larobe will 
not following him, he started up Lexington‘ surround you with men under pay and instrac- 
street at a quick pace, and passing the Court ‘tions, whose business it will be to lure you into 
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imprudences of speech, that may be torturedinto¢ awhile, and then knocked again. But all was 
evidence to prove an attempt on your part toosilent within. 

extort money. Forewarned, forearmed, mys ‘Mr. Larobe is not in the city,” said one of 
young friend. You are embarking on a?the waiters, who happened to pasa at the mo- 


dangerous venture.” Sent. 

‘* But with a good pilot at the helm,” seid ‘‘ Are you sure?” 
Edwin, in compliment to the lawyer. ‘¢ Yes, sir.”’ 

“If my ship obeys the helm, the passage2 ‘‘When did he leave?” 
will be safe. If not, the peril is imminent.” ‘This morning.” 


‘‘ Where has he gone ?” 
“‘T do not know, sir. Perhaps they can tell 


‘‘ She will obey the helm, Mr. Glastonberry. 
Trust my word for that.” 

The only response to this, was in that pecu-§‘ you at the office.” 
liar lifting of the upper lip, before mentioned,2 To the office Guy went, but the clerk an- 
as if a portion of it were drawn back by aSswered his questions with an indifference of 
cord, showing the canine teeth. ¢ manner that was irritating. He did not appear 
‘‘T shall see him, as per appointment, elie to know or care anything about Larobe. 
en to-morrow night,” said Guy. ‘What pro-¢ ‘You are certain that he’s not in the city,” 
gramme is to be followed ?” said Guy. 

‘¢ Be, for one thing, more reserved and mores ‘I haven't seen anything of him, to-day. 
mysterious,” replied Glastonberry, ‘‘as if you. Probably he’s gone out of town.” 

were conscious of having said too much duringS Nothing more definite than this was obtained, 
the first interview. Seem more inclined to? and Guy left the Hotel in some perplexity of 
legal measures than any other. If he intimates) mind. 

any confidential adjustment—any further di-¢ ‘What does it mean ?”’ he asked of Glaston- 
vision of your father’s estate in your favores” (berry, to whose office he went, hastily, on 
show little favor towards the proposition. if? Sleaving the Hotel, speaking with evident con- 
he argues the case, listen with owl like gravity, Sern. 

and put on the appearance of a man who care- ‘¢Something, or nothing, so far as we are 
fully weighs two nearly equal advantages. Dacnicanned.* answered the lawyer. ‘ Business, 
You must play him as an angler plays ey unconnected with this affair, may have 
trout, and give line so long as he drags firmly 5 taken him from the city.” 

on the bait. He will thus weary, weaken, ands ‘I’m afraid,” said Guy, ‘‘that I went a 
entangle himself, while you remain alert for ‘little too far.” 

the moment of advantage.” ‘¢In what respect ?” 

‘Suppose he makes an out and out offerS ‘That story about information received 
of the full sum due me from my father’s¢through a former attendant in the insane 
estate, throwing the will aside?” oan iual may have led him to visit Du Pontz, 

‘‘ Draw back from the offer. Don’t seem in<in order to ascertain just how much it is 
the least moved by it. Speak of the wrong to> worth.” 
other heirs as well as the wrong to yourself., ‘‘Not at all improbable. I'd give something 
But, it is not at all likely that any such offer to know if that were the meaning of lis ab- 
will come. If it should come, however, it wills sence from the city.” 
show him to be more frightened than now2 ‘Would you regard such visit as a good 
appears, and, of course, deeply involved inS omen?” 
crime against your father and his children.”’ ‘Yes. It would prove, what we suspect, 

‘‘He will never permit an investigation, Mr.Sthat he is seriously involved, and in alarm. 
Glastonberry, if in his power to prevent it. Sto. -morrow we must set inquiry afoot in a 
You may set your mind at rest on that. I saw ¢ dozen directions, in order to ascertain the pre- 
enough, last night, to remove all doubts au cise facts. If he has really gone to Long 
this head.”’ Island, our game is safe. I'd give five hundred 

For half an hour the conference went on. ‘dollars to be well assured of the fact.”’ 

Then came the bottle of wine, over which the? ‘Do you know the exact location of this 

subject was continued until it stood empty onS Asylum?” asked Guy. 

the table between them, when they parted. ‘‘I never heard of its existence until the 
On the next evening Guy went to the City) present time.”’ 

Hotel and called at Larobe’s rooms. To ey ‘‘It is somewhere on Long Island.” 

knock at the door no answer came. He stood) ‘So you have informed me.” 
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‘‘ And the propristor's name is Du Ponts.” ‘prayer went up her husband awoke, and, 
‘¢So you say.’ partly rising in bed, saw her positon. 
«« Suppose I make an effort to find the place, 2 5 ‘« Lydia.”” He spoke to her in a@ voice of 
and if successful, see what I can get out of > tenderest concern. 
this Frenchman?” 2? §She did not move, nor answer. 
Glastonberry shook his head, saying, ‘‘Not> ‘‘Lydia.” He called her again, reaching 
yet, my young friend. We must make haste< forth an arm from beneath the bed-covering, 
slowly in this busineas. That may be one of: Sand touching her. As he did so, the cold air 
our moves in order to get the vantage ground ; oof the room penetrated his thin night-garment, 
but there’s time enough.” ‘ ¢ ehilling the blood, and producing an almost 
The result of this conference was limited to S instantaneous fit of coughing. 
the one purpose of finding out the meaning of: 5 ‘“‘Oh, Henry!” exclaimed Mrs. Ewbank, 
Larobe’s absenee from the city, and tracing : starting up in a hurried manner, and pressing 
its connection, if any existed, to the business : “her husband back upon the bed, while she 
on hand. cdrew the covering around his shoulders and 
And now let us return to Doctor Hofland’s < neck. ‘‘The room ig wintry cold. Such im- 
new patients in Green street—to Mrs. Ewbank, “ prudence may cost you your life.’’ . 
and her sick childand husband. The Doctor’s 5 As warmth returned, the coughing subsided. 
suspicions were not at fault. There was neither : ‘« How is Theo?” 
food nor money in the house, and the two) Mrs. Ewbank did not answer in words. She 
packages of oat meal which he had sent with the ° only laid her face, all wet with tears, close 
medicine, served the purpose intended—quiet- ; against her husband’s, and sobbed uncon- 
ing the ‘‘hunger-pain” in more than one< < trollably. He understood the meaning of this, 
stomach that night. Tearful sorrow came with “and lay very still, with shut lids. 
the morning. One lonely watcher sat through 5 “The Lord gave, and the Lord taketh 
the waning hours, from midnight until cock. away.” Mr. Ewbank tried to speak firmly, 
crow, sleepless, while all slept; and as the: but his tones were weak and tremulous, and 
day dawned faintly along the dark horizon, he could not finish the sentence. His wife 
laid her wet face down in helpless, almost ‘understood what was in his heart—know how 
despairing sorrow, against the chilled face ‘far the pain had reached—how bitter the loss ; 
of her unconscious child, thanking God, even. for that child had been ns the apple of his eye. 
in the bitterness of her bereavement, for 5 ‘“‘Safe in Heaven,” he whispered, a little 
death. < owhile afterwards. But his wife did not make 
Tt was all over with little Theo—all over inSaay response. ‘The night will not always 
this world; and he had passed into the com- (last. ” He tried to lift "her out of the depth into 
pany of angels. How cold it was! Mrs. Ew- ¢which she bed fallen. ‘‘ This may be that dark- 
bank had not observed it before. Shuddering, ‘est of all dark hours, Lydia, which gathers its 
she drew about her the shawl which had lain >thickest gloom just before the coming of day- 
loosely over her shoulders. There was no fireslight. It can’t be darker than it is now, 
in the room. Long ago it had gone out, for:darling; and God still lives and is merciful.” 
lack of fuel. But the cold shudder was not 5 How tenderly—how hopefully, in tone, as if 
felt until it ran along her nerves from contact 0 inspire hope—was this said. But there 
with that strange iciness, which is the sign ofS came no response. 
death. e Coldly, drearily, the winter light stole in, 
Covering the face of her departed, after nSas the morning advanced; dusky gray yield- 
long, long yearning look, Mrs. Ewbank went <i ing to the purer crystaline, until white and 
silently into the next room, where her hus- ¢ yellow beams poured through the windows. 
band, Esther, and another child, five years old, ‘ ?And still the heart-stricken, despairing wife 
were sleeping. Moving a chair to the bed, on2and mother, sat motionless by the bed-side, her 
which her husband lay. she leaned forward, “face hidden. 
burying her face in a pillow. There had not? ‘Mother!’ It was Esther’s voice. The 
been in all her life, so dark, so hopeless an + sunbeams bad awakened her with their morn- 
hour as this. Literally, they were without ing kiss, given as tenderly as to the happiest 
money, food, or fuel. Death had come in, as ~child in all the land. 
if to snap the last fibre of endurance; and for; ‘¢Mother!’’ she called again, for Mrs. Ew- 
the time, Mrs. Ewbank gave up in despair, - bank neither moved por answered. ‘How is 
and asked that she might die. Even as the ° Theo ” 
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The child was now sitting up in bed, andSin debate—then, as if acting from a hurried 
vending forward, her serious face turned to-§ resolution, caught up an axe, and at a sing'e 
wards her father and mother. The truth-stroke laid the vessel a wreck at her feet. 
seemed, all at once, to flash upon her mind, > Gathering a portion of the short, dry staves in 
for she slipped quickly out of bed, and without‘ her arms, and taking up a basket partly filled 
stopping to dress herself, pushed open the > with chips and splinters, she returned to the 
door that led into the next chamber. She re-S chamber where she had left her husband and 
mained there only for a moment; then cameSchildren, and kindled a fire on the hearth. 
back sobbing bitterly, and crept into bed< While engaged in doing this, a knock was heard 
again, where she lay weeping and grieving. on the street door. 

‘‘Esther!”’ At the call of her father, theS ‘I will go down,” said Esther, starting 
child started up. away. 

‘‘Wont you dress yourself, dear ?” ‘‘Mother! Mother!” she called, at the bot- 
‘‘Yes, father.”” She was out of bed in aStom of the stairway, in a few moments. ‘‘Come 
moment. here, wont you.” 

Slowly Mrs. Ewbank raised herself, as bye Mrs. Ewbank hurried down. <A black man 
strong internal compulsion. The light fellS stood at the door, with a large basket in his 
over a face so ashen pale, so exhausted, so< hand. 
hopeless, that Esther, child as she was, lost all ‘‘ Are you Mrs. Ewbank ?” he asked. 
sense of individual suffering, in pity andalarm'; ‘Yes. [I am Mrs. Ewbank,”’ she replied. 
for her mother. $ ‘¢ Then this basket is for you.” 

‘“¢God has taken Theo,” said Mr. Ewbank, to ‘For me? Who sent it?” she asked. 
Esther, as she came near the bed. He spoke ‘“‘T was told to leave it, ma’am,” answered 
calmly. The bitterness with him had alreadysthe negro, showing his white teeth. ‘And 
passed ; for his thought had gone up from the? here is a letter.” 
child on earth, to the child in Heaven. ‘‘Gud> Breaking the seal, she found a five dollar 
bas taken little Theo, and given him to the‘ bill enclosed, and these lines, pencilled— 
angels. He will never be sick any more, nor, ‘Use this as you have need; and if you are 
have pain.” in want of fuel, say so to the bearer.” 

Esther covered her face with her hands, and2 The black man lingered, while Mrs. Ewbank 
leaning over on to the bed, sobbed aloud.>read the note. She was so bewildered that 
Waiting until he could command his eee did not, at first, comprehend the truth as 
again, Mr. Ewbank said— a reality. 

‘“‘It is best, my dear, that he should go. Wes ‘‘Shall I bring a load of wood, ma’am?” he 
couldn’t cure his sickness, nor ease his dis-¢ asked. 
tress, and so God took him to the heavenlys ‘‘Yes.” 
land where there is neither sickness nor suf-¢ The man bowed, saying—‘‘It shall be here 
fering.” right away,’ and went out. 

As Mr. Ewbank said this, his wife passed to) Inthe basket were loaves of bread, tea, ground 
the next room where her dead child lay, closing ¢ coffee, sugar, butter, a bottle of milk and a 
the door behind her. Uncovering the pana iy of wine; some eggs, fresh meat, and 
face, already restored to calmness and beauty,<dricd beef nicely chipped. As Mrs. Ewbank 
for a moment it seemed to her that he was? laid these articles out, one after another on 
only in tranquil sleep; but the chill striking >the kitchen table, a few rays of light came in 
down to her heart, as she laid her lips on his‘ through the dark clouds that encompassed her 
icy forehead, swept this illusion aside. mind, and her heart, which had been lying. 

‘¢God has taken little Theo,” she repeated, ¢for hours, almost like a stone in her bosom, 
in thought, her husband’s words, trying to: moved with a few living pulsations. Not for 
find comfort in them. herself, but for those who were dearer to her 

Not long she remained standing by her dead, ¢ than life, went up an emotion of gratitude. 
but, drawing the sheet over his face again, > Brief thanks formed themselves on her lips. 
went down stairs, continuing into the cellar,‘ A thought of her dead child, lying in one of 
where she groped about trying to find pieces<the rooms above, stayed her feet, as she was 
of wood and chips with which to make a fire. going to the cellar for the remainder of the 
The effort was only partially successful. A‘shattered tub, with which to kindle a fire in- 
washing tub stood in one corner. She took< the kitchen stove—a thought of the living gave 
hold of it,and turned it over; seemed to be: them motion again. 
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‘‘Go up and dress Jasper, and see that the‘ died. Bear up a little longer, my husband. 
fire burns while I get some breakfast. As: ¢Our Father in Heaven has not forgotten us. 
soon as the room begins to feel warm, let in> ©You said that we were in His remembrance, 
just a little air through the back window. ‘and that, when suffering had dene its werk, 
Open it about an inch at the top and bottom, ¢ the light of His countenance would shine upon 
and see that it doesn’t blow on your father, >us. Is it not beginning to shine, Henry? Is it 
and set him to coughing.” pnt a little lighter than it was. Who sent us 

‘‘Shall I tell him?” asked Esther, light 2food in this last extremity? Oh, Henry! take 
playing in the large, sad eyes, that were lifted § courage.” 
to her mother’s face. Mr. Ewbank drew the covering from his 

‘‘Yes, you may tell him.” The mother>face, and looked at his wife in wonder. It 
caught her breath to repress a sob, and Esther § was the first time he had heard from her lips 
went up stairs. It was nearly half an hour? a sentence that expressed confidence in God. 
before Mrs Ewbank followed with a cup of tea, Her mind had always been very dark in this 
a soft boiled egg, and some toast, on a waiter, (direction; the windows looking skyward, shut. 
for her husband. Now she talked of hope—of faith in God’s 

“Take Jasper down. You'll find some‘ providence—of the dawning day; and tried, 
breakfast there,” she said to Esther. The2in this his moment of weakness, to impart 
two children went out, and Mrs. Ewbank, after § strength. 
placing the waiter on a stand, shut the back ‘¢You have spoken truth, dear wife! '”? he an- 
window, which had remained open a smallSswered. Self-possession restored. ‘In all the 
space at the top and bottom, as directed, to air, circumstances of our lives, even to the minutest 
the room. Then getting a shawl to throw over > particulars, God is present. I confidently 
the arms and shoulders of her husband, she‘ believe this. He is present to us now in loving 
brought the stand to the bed-side, saying, in > kindness—not in anger. I see it—lI feel it.” 
an encouraging voice— ‘Take, then, what He has sent.’”” And Mrs. 

‘Now, Henry, you must eat every mouthful 2 Ewbank turned from the bed to the stand on 
of this.”’ which she had placed the food prepared for 

‘Have you eaten anything?’ he asked, her hushand. ‘It is for the preservation of 
looking with tender concern into her wan face. 2 your life.” 

‘*Never mind me. I'll do well enough.5 She took the plate of toast and held it for 
Come! Eat some of this nice toast, while I2 him to eat. 
break and prepare an egg.”’ ‘* Will you not eat, also? It is for you as 

Mr. Ewbank, with a forced effort, raised the well as for me. Both of us have work to do, 
cup of tea and swallowed a few mouthfuls.Sand we must take food in order to gain 
As he was removing it from his lips, he saw strength. Let us walk side by side, Lydia; 
tears falling, in large drops, silently, over the step for step; in the way that opens for our 
cheeks of his wife. Her hands, busy with the‘ feet—leaning upon each other, in our weak- 
egg, moved in an uncertain way-—the tears? ness, for mutual support. I think, with you, 
were blinding her. Sinking down into the>that the darkest hour is pnst—that light is in 
bed, Mr. Ewbank drew the covering over hisSthe east. Let us prepare, thankfully and 
face to hide a sudden rush of feeling which ha’ hopefully, for the coming day. It will show 
had, for the moment, no power to subdue. us our work, and we must have strength to 
How could he eat with his dead darling in the } perform it.” 
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next room; dead, and he in such extremity,$ It was hard for either the husband or wife 
that even for the commonest burial rites he¢to keep back the tears that were almost flood- 
must be indebted to charity. A thought of the‘ ing their eyes, as they compelled themselves 
Potter’s Field for that precious clay, wrung an‘ to share the food which had come, heaven-sent, 
involuntary groan from his heart. in their extremity. It refreshed, revived and 

‘‘Oh, Henry! Don’t give way now,” sobbed strengthened them both. But, higher strength 
Mrs. Ewbank, turning to the bed, and stoping had Mrs. Ewbank gajned—strength of soul— 
down over her husband. ‘It seems as if light >in that moment of despair, when she saw her 
and help were coming. You said the darkness‘ husband’s heart fail, and sprang to his aid, 
- would not always last; and I leaned, in my¢ pointing him to the Strong for strength—to 
feebleness, on your confidence in God, and did‘ the God in whom he had trusted. Then were 
not utterly fall. If you had given way—if, opened the long shut windows of her darkened 
your trust had failed, Henry, I should haves mind, and light from heaven streamed in. She 
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felt now confidence in the future; and a calm- Many times of late, this man had questioncd 
ness of spirit that gave a serener aspect to her? soberly, the wisdom of his life’s nims and fulfil- 
countenance than it had worn for months. ment. The world crowned his career ay a 

In this state, she shut herself up with her success; in the depths of his heart Harold 
dead child, and ‘alone, performed the last’Thornton knew it to be a failure. Age was 
tender, tearful services its pure body would < creeping over him, stirring in his breast the 
ever receive at her hands. Then, in its white‘ yearning for something deeper than he bad 
robes, she bore it in her arms to the chamber <known—Love, which should greet him with 
of her sick husband, and held it for him to look smiles at his own threshold, and follow him 
upon. As he laid his lips to the snowy fore-‘ with tears to the shadows of another leading 
head, he murmured, tremulously— C outward and Beyond. 

‘Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” To-night, as he reviewed page after page of 

There were many tears on the baby’s face(that unwritten history which every soul con- 
when the mother carried it back. She was on Stains, his mother’s face seemed bent on him 
her knees, by the bed-side, as Doctor Hoftand with snd, reproachful tenderness, as if rebuking 
entered the chamber; not having heard him -some sin still unrepented of. Full well Harold 





in the room below, nor on the stairs. Thornton knew the shape of that early wrong, 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] S which had pained him sorely, and now re- 

7 again. 
; In the wide world there was but one person 
The Bleasing of the dlew Pear. ¢ With whom he claimed any kindred, and with 
BY NINA H. oie one he had exchanged no token for six- 
“Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those teen years. LKach returning season brought 
nO SoePasn Seainstius: < with itsome softening of regret, but an iron 


a glowing fire one night in December, the last $it rose sternly between Harold Thornton and 
in fact of that month, and of another year. Chis only sister. Family quarrels often orizi- 
Cold and crystal clear, the atmosphere with- nee in ‘‘trifles light as air; the root of bit- 
out gave back in sharp, keen echoes every ¢ternexs alluded to was planted in this wise— 
tone striking it; the silvery chime of joyous $ A college classmate and rival, for whom 
bells, the hurried tread of pedestrians hasten-¢ Thornton had conceived a violent prejudice, 
ing homeward; and more distant, the confused ? saw and loved his sister Marian, then a young 
murmur of the city’s jarring life, swelling and$and beautiful girl. Ordinarily the matter 
sinking, but never long subdued. Within this? would not have come under his special juris- 
quiet, old-fashioned parlor, the wood-fire roared ‘diction, but since their early orphanhood, 
and crackled, cutting with sword-like flames ) Harold had felt himself to be the natural ad- 
the huge fantastic shadows, which wandered ; visor of his sister’s movements, although an- 
over floor and ceiling, like the restless ghosts § other guardian had been appointed her by law. 
of a whole generation dead. Something sub- Violently, and therefore unwisely, he opposed 
stantial and friendty gave to the antique fur-Sthe connection, still unable to urge anything 
hiture a peculiar grace; and from the walls beyond a personal pique against the successful 
family portraits looked down, stern or emiling> wooer. This utterly failed; and Marian Thorn- 
as the case might be, a weird, silent company,‘ton became eventually the wife of Richard 
whose lips neither love or sympathy ever won Wylde. But in the heat of his indignation, the 
from their mocking repose. brother declared he would have no more deal- 
Harold Thornton sat alone, and though little? ings with so wilful a sister, and up to this bour 
given to dreaming, the spell of the dying year Shad kept his evil vow. 
was on him, and he listened to its voice. As Itwasa sad weight upon the warm teat of 
lonely, isolated being, to his gaze the past2the woman, when, for the firat time separated, 
opened no brightening vista of years B orate sprang up between herself and brother 
affection had crowned and snnctified: round 2no letters or tokens to speak of a chasm filled 
him centered no eweet home ties. In his father’ = hourly remembrances. Year by year, as 


Squire Thornton sat in his easy chair last Si and pride had reared the barrier, and still 


house, and his own boyhood’s shelter, Squire Cnew ties entwined her life, and the circle of 
Thornton existed with no more companionable > home widened, she sighed and wept over the 
shapes about his way than the phantom me- (animosity which no effort on her part had 
mories of youth, and now he was no fen to quench; gradually these attempts 
young. Gceased, and silence far worse than of death 
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reigned between them. For him, a man’s lifes ‘¢ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those 
of eager activity was in store, and into this< who trespass against us!’ Like a sudden ray 
gulf he had plunged, whirling with the tide. > of light, there darted in upon his soul a per- 
But when the busy day was ended, and the‘ception of the self-condemnation which the 
hour for repose and memory returned, there? words implied. Again and again, with still 
came with it reflections which forbade rest,‘ deepening power, thesentence réechoed through 
which the smiles and prosperity of the world? his mind, and the veil of self-deceit fell from 
could not destroy. Yet long after time had‘ his clearer vision. The departing year rolled 
dissipated the boyish prejudice against his¢ its dark current to his feet, and upon that tide 
brother-in-law, an affectionate yearning went> was flung the burden of a proud and long 
out towards the sister he had ignored, and the sinning nature. There was no sound of de- 
children he had never seen; pride still domi-> parting wings, as the recording angel hastened 
nant checked the kindlier impulse, and nerved 6 with his sweet story heavenward; but in that 
his heart to stouter resistance. hour of struggling emotion the man was not 
Upon the night alluded to, the solitary occou-Salone, though his witnesses came and went 
pant of the spacious and lonely old drawing-? upon steps of air. 
room; more lonely by far for the silver voiced at % ¥ % # 
memories which sang by its hearth; had striven? ‘Come away Grace, and let William close 
vainly to shake ofi the dull weight of thought 5 the shutters!” 
to which the hour naturally gave rise. Thec ‘Not just yet mother, please?” 
New Year can scarcely commence its mission,» ‘‘ But it is so chilly! how can you be com- 
in the most thoughtless human soul, with no¢ fortable in the window 2” 
warning to renewed vigor of purpose; more? As she spoke, the lady drew nearer the 
pungent regret for crror committed; and thescheery, glowing grate; and then with a glance 
angel whose tears are said to efface the darkover the bright and tasteful drawing-room, 
stain of sin repented, stood unseen by Squire§ settled herself more snugly in her easy chair. 
Thornton’s chair, waiting to perform its? It was the evening of New Year's day, and 
heavenly mission. busied with friendly callers, and the inter- 
‘‘Heigh-ho!” with a sudden start he rosec change of greetings and good wishes, there 
from his seat, and began pacing to and fro-had really been no half hour which could be 
with steady, monotonous tread; glancing up‘ given to more serious, perhaps sadder reflec- 
now and then from the darkened floor to the-tions. ‘‘ Between the dark and the day light” 
windows, which, with shades still undrawn, §the time had come, and with eager and rapid 
framed the white, frosty splendor of the win-¢ survey she reviewed the life she had lived and 
ter’s night. The clock upon the mantel ticked finished. 
dreamily as the moments rounded and fell, So rich and full of blessing, the shadows 
gud still the fire light wavered and the shadows > were almost too few as the grateful heart ac- 
grew denser. Suddenly the room became knowledged. Home and family ties, wealth 
flooded with the rich, soft harmony of a fami-2 which gave power to bless, and influence ever 
liar air, every note of which, thrilled with itsSincreasing.. Saye the one trial which every 
perfect melody like the most exquisite human¢such anniversary quickened into stinging re- 
voice. Such, however, it was not, but theSmembrance, there seemed more of sunshine in 
tiny Swiss clock, which was a music box as¢ Marian Wylde’s existence than is often al- 
well. Mournfully, sweetly it sang on, and on, 2 lotted to mortals. 
passing from one air to another with the slow§ In the deep bay window the young girl 
gliding motion of its invisible fingers. Up2still lingered, watching with curious eyes of 
from the Past it seemed to bring the music of>interest the moving figures of the broad, 
early departing days. So many friends and¢ bright square. Passing and repassing out of 
hopes, so much of life itself gone! how soon )darkness into light, and from light to shade 
might his own place become vacant; yet where‘ again, one loiterer, who paused upon the op- 
would the void be felt? posite side walk, caught the picture of a bright 
It was long. since the language of prayerS young face framed in the gold of its dancing 
had passed his lips; now it seemed the only ¢ curls, standing in a rich and well-lighted room. 
channel into which feeling could flow. The, At the same instant Grace Wylde exclaimed, 
few and simple petitions within whose circles ‘*Mamma! do come here, and see this man 
all vast and eternal meanings congregate— looking in so earnestly ; what is it for?” 
learned at his mother’s knee, he now repeated,S ‘‘ Probably because you are so conspicious, 
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my dear; unless you wish to hold a street ° i : 
levee you hnd best leave the window.” Laugh-s Dattle Si elds of Our Kathe rh, 
ingly the girl obeyed, and drew the shutters? A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 





closely, turning to the open piano, the gift of§ BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
that day, and with practised touch woke the CHAPTER V. 
music that slept in its wiry keys. This morning of which [ write, Grace Palmer 


The quick stroke of the door bell was un-c had gone into the barn to search for new-laid 
heard, and the servant who attended it ushered> eggs. She had found a dozen in the warm, 
a gentleman into the library, lit the gas, and¢ dry hay, and with that fine insight which makes 
drew a chair; but Harold Thornton would not 2 all beauty tributary to it, she gazed admiringly 
sit. Leaning upon the nearest support, he; on the eggs, as they lay in her small basket, 
awaited his sister’s approach, till the soft like large, oval buds, waiting for the sunshine 
rustle of woman’s garments announced her‘, to unloose them into great white cups of bios- 
coming. soms. During the week which lies between 

With habitual grace, tempered by the natu-S the close of the last chapter and the opening of 
ral reserve which one displays towards a¢this, the spring had been very busy, doing 
stranger, she advanced towards him; but the» great work with sunshine and south winds. 
words died upon her lips, as in the old light of: The lilacs and the apple trees were puffed thick 
the eyes raiged to hers there flashed back a> with tender green leaves, the seams of grass 
flood of early memories, young and warm,‘ by the fences had developed into dark breadths, 
though the faces and forms of both bore evi-c and the pulses of the earth were throbbing 
dence to the flight of time. with new hope and strength, for life had over- 

‘‘ Harold!” ccome death, and spring had vanquished the 

‘‘T have come back, Marian, come home’S winter. The sunshine of that April morning 
again to you; will you forgive and receive me?” < burnished the rafters of the old barn, and kin- 

It seemed too like a dream, when Richard» dled the pile of hay into a golden pyramid, 
Wylde entered his library that evening, and and was like a poet, inspiring with beauty 
beheld his wife with face glad yet tearful, still S every homely object which it touched and 
holding the hand of a gray-haired man, whom, s glorified. 
in broken speech, she presented as the long? Grace Palmer’s heart opened all its doors 
absent brother; but the hearty welcome, re-Gto these sweet influences, and the shadow 
iterated again and again, left no room to doubt which had been, like a winter chill, on all its 
his gladness. ; youth and gladnesss for the last week, wag ex- 

‘‘Isn’t it strange, Gracie,” said little Dick ¢ orcised by the spring morning. 
Wylde, as he crept to his sister’s side, that» She stood in the side door of the old barn, 
our uncle should come back to day? What‘ and the face of the earth, and the face of the 
nice things New Year brings!” ?girl, answered each other as a poem sometimes . 

From her nook in the recess Grace looked 5 does the air it is set to. In each was light, 
out upon the three who sat together before the’ and joy, and expectation. The year looked off 
fire, conversing as if there had lain between‘ to its future as Grace looked off to hers, and 
them no dark valley of estrangement. In thecread alike the prophecy and its fulfilment. 
chastened and subdued expression of thes The sweet mouth was touched with a light 
stranger's face shone the revealing of a word: 3 which just escaped, pronouncing itself in a 
less experience, even to the child thought not>smile, and gave a subtle brightness to the 
utterly dim; and more to herself than in re-¢ Whole face, like the sunset atmosphere which 
ply to the query, she whispered, ‘‘Ah, this is? suffuses a painting, and inspired the sweet 
the blessing of the New Year!” 2 blue eyes, looking off to the hills. 

| a gg Sg et And as Grace stood in the barn door, with 

APPEARANCES seldom ought to determine our > her basket of eggs, a rider on horseback drew 
judgment. When the honor, probity, or repu-¢ UP before the gate of Deacon Palmer’s dwell- 
tation of some one is the matter in question, 2128- He alighted hastily, and walked up to 
it ought not to be pronounced without © the front door; but there was no response to 
thorough investigation of the subject; and in his summons, for Mrs. Palmer had gone over 


that case, suspicions are never certainties. to her nearest neighbor’s, after some new 
srecipé for cake, and the visitor was evidently 


THERE is no friend to man 80 true, so real, 3 somewhat impatient, for at last he ventured cau- 
and so good as woman. ? tiously round to the back door. The footpath 
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to the kitchen brought him in full view of thecslipping a skein of blue yarn from the backs 
barn, and he caught a glimpse of the burnished of a couple of chairs, which occupied the centre 
head in the door. He stole softly round to thecof the kitchen, and already seeing in her 
front of the barn, and stood a moment where imagination a couple of denuded and dis- 
he could get a full view of Grace’s profile, § membered chickens broiling above the bright 


standing out soft and clear from its brown 
back- ground. 

“Grace!” he said, softly. 

She turned her head. 

‘¢Mr. Dudley!”? Her face spoke a radiant 
welcome, after the first shock of surprise, and 
the deep crimson of the cheeks had to say all 
the lips could not. 

‘‘T didn’t intend to steal a march on you, 
and went up to the front door in orthodox 
visiting fashion, and knocked three times, and 
getting no answer, started round for the 
kitchen, and caught the first glimpse of my 
hostess in the barn door.” 

Grace’s laugh combined with her guest’s, the 
silvery jets flashing in and out of his, like a 
bright thread round a strong root. 

‘I came out here to search for eggs. It 
seems to be my fate, Mr. Dudley, that you 
shall come upon me in just the olpoumsrences 
where I should never think of expecting you.” 

‘< And those are just the places where I like 
tosee you. But it is not my fault if I have 
encountered you at the churn and after the 
chickens.” 

‘¢No; Benny’s shoulders must bear the first 
blame; and I ought to have been in the house 
when you knocked, but the day spoke to me, 


They were guing slowly up to the house, 
now, and Grace looked up timidly into the 
face by her side. It was a potent face, a little 
sun-browned by exposure, but well cut, with a 
subtle harmony of feature and expression. It 
was a thoughtful, pleasant, manly face—one 
to believe in, that met you with frank, clear, 
steady eyes, whose gaze told you that their 
owner would be true to himself, and being 
that, would be true to all men beside. 

Mrs. Palmer’s look of astonishment was 
amusing, when she saw Grace enter the kitchen 
with her guest. 

‘‘Where did you come from?” she asked, 
before recovering herself sufficiently to shake 
hands with her guest. 

‘‘From the barn, where I found your daugh- 
ter, beguiled by this spring day. Mrs. Palmer, 
I have ridden thirty miles since the aun rose, 
to take dinner with you, if I have an invi- 
tation.”’ 

“Of course you have, Mr. Dudley. Take 
him right into the front room, Grace;” 


and I paused a moment to listen.” : 


and ) covered the hand of Grace Palmer. 


red coals on the hearth. 

‘‘Have you had a happy winter and 
spring ?’’ asked the young man, as soon as 
he was seated in the parlor 

A shadow stole into the girl’s face. 

“‘Yes, mostly,” she said. ‘And you, Mr. 
Dudley ?” 

‘‘Oh, I’ve had a capital time. This living 
out doors, and turning into a savage, is just 
what I needed after seven years’ devotion to 
Greek, Latin, philosophy, and mathematics. 
I’ve gained twenty pounds since I last saw 
you; and can offer some good tough musele to 
my country when she needs it, as I believe she 
will before May fills your lilacs out here with 
blossoms.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, Mr. Dudley, do you really think it 
must come to that so soon ?” 

‘‘T don’t see now how it can be avoided. 
Every time the stage comes in I look for the 
tidings that the first blow has been struck at 
Boston, for the freedom of our Colonies, and 
that blow will sound like the voice of a trum- 

pet throughout the land, calling upon every 

man to set his face valiantly towards the 
camp, and do good service for his country; 
and Grace, when the first man falls, it will be 
my summons to go!”’ 

‘Oh, I hope, even at this late hour, that 
God will interpose and avert this terrible war 
from our land! ‘The time of the singing of 
birds has come,’ and I have taken these fair 
spring days as the year’s olive branches of 
pesce, and hoped that every ship which comes 
in*from England will bring us tidings of a 
change wrought in the hearts of her king and 
her parliament; just as the south winds bring 
us tidings from the summer.” 

‘“‘God grant it may be so, oh fair interpre- 
ters of times and seasons. But what if you 
have read the vision wrongly, and God sends. 
us the sunshine and the singing of birds as a 
token of His love, while the darkness and the 
storms fill our moral atmosphere ?” 

“‘Then we will accept the sign still, and 
follow it through the wilderness, knowing that 
the people whose ‘God is the Lord’ must tri- 
umph sooner or later, because that good is 


‘greater than evil, and God stronger than 


Satan.” : 
The young man slipped his hand over and 
Tt was ao 
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small, soft hand, though it was skilful in all 
the range of housewifery, and had been fami- 
Tiar with every kind of domestic labor. 

‘*T like to hear you talk so,” said Edward 
Dudley. ‘I know now, Grace, that you have 
laid the foundations of your principles broad 
and deep; that truth and justice must be the 
solemn, unalterable answer to all questions 


table in the old kitchen; and the broiled 
chicken floating ina golden sea of gravy; the 
mince pie, with its white ruffling rising like 
small hillocks around the white lake of crust; 
the Indian pudding whose mellow head Mrs. 
Palmer cleft with the merciless skill of a 
surgeon, would have allayed any appetite, 
sharpened by a ride of twenty-five miles; and 


and all trials which will ever assail you.§ Grace and her mother were entertained with 
And when man or woman choose these, they 2such droll accounts of\the young traveller's 
have settled the great question of life—theyS first experience in the wilderness, that they 
are at rest; the atmosphere clears itself up? were several times fairly overcome with laugh- 
about them; their judgment is sound, andSter. And that dinner became afterwards to 
they do not see things through a cloud of¢each one like a light shining down through 
misapprehension, and are not governed by fit-5 storm, and darkness, and their memories went 
ful impulses and imaginations.” back and sat again in sweet visions around the 
Their conversation did not go on altogether ¢ old cherry table in the kitchen, at Deacon 
after this grave fashion, as they sat by the’ Palmer’s 
open window, that April morning, Grace with¢ They had just arisen, and Grace was about 
some embroidery in her hand, for industry 2? returning to the parlor with her guest, when 
was become a habit with her. Their talk went Robert burst into the kitchen. The boy's face 
right and left, touching a thousand subjects, < was white, and he panted for breath, as though 
and was sprinkled all over with keen jests, and= some sudden, evil tidings had fairly swept 
clashes of mirth and of humor, though Erwardoepecch and sense away from him. 
Dudley’s character was ‘‘drawn on a graves ‘Have you heard?” gasped the boy. 
reserve.” Grnce’s reading and studies formed> ‘No; anything happened to your father, or 
& prominent topic of the conversation; and5 Benny?” exclaimed his mother, her heart in- 


Mrs. Palmer interpolated herself occasionally 
during the time, for courtesy’s sake; now 
bringing her skein of yarn to wind; now 


putting her anxious face inside the door to> 


consult Grace about the dinner; and whether 
mince pie or baked Indian pudding had better 
succeed the broiled chicken. 

‘It’s lucky enough that I saved that last 
bottle of currant wine,” murmured the busy 
woman, as she turned the various members of 
two chickens on the gridiron. ‘‘ What a nice 
brown that chicken is coming to. Dear me! 
To think I’m to have the minister’s nephew 
here to dinner and father away, and there's no 
knowin’ whether he’s used to askin’ a blessin’. 
How he did come in, too; jist like one of the 
family It’s evident enough he’s struck; I’ve 
felt this ever since them letters began to come; 
but Grace has been shy ag a young colt about 
speakin’. But there's no use: in placin’ any 
dependence on anything in this world, now-a- 
days. There's that business of Jarvys’s!” 


stantly taking alarm. 

‘No, it isn’t that. They’ve just got word 
that we've had a battle!” 

‘“¢Who was victor? Speak quick, Robert!” 
cried Edward Dudley, with a sharpring in 
his voice, which told one how much lay behind 
the words. 

‘‘The first blood was spilt at Lexington. 
Eight of our men fell there, and the rest were 
put to flight. But when the British set out 
for Boston, our men had the best of it. The 
yeomanry hurried in from all around the 
country, and hid themselves behind the trees, 
and the fences, and took good aim; and made 
the red-coats pny a round price for them eight 
men that lay dead on the field at Lexington !"’ 
and a flash of joy went over the boy’s face, 
and it was answered by three others. 

‘‘Go on, boy, go on!” cricd Edward Dudley, 
making a strong effort at self-control). 

‘Well, Lord Percy came up at last with a 
brigade, for he had been sent from Boston 


and Mrs. Palmer concluded her monologue-:in the morning by General Gage to aid the 
with a sigh, and a solemn shake of the head, and British. He went through Roxbury gay enough, 
proceedel to lay the table-cloth for dinner. ¢ marching to the tune of Yankee Doodle, to 

Mrs. Palmer told her husband afterwards, ¢ incense our men. But he was taken down 
that Edward Dudley almost beat his uncle atS when he got up with the troops, and found 
the blessing he invoked at the dinner, thatcthey’d almost given up. They had hot work 
day. “both sides on the retreat. Our men kept 


The trio lingered long around that dinnerSup a sharp firing, and the British revenged 
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themselves by burning and plundering houses, 
and making all the havoc that they could along 
the road. Lord Percy came near being killed 
himself, and near Prospect Hill our men did 
their best work, and didn’t bring up till they 
got to Charlestown Common.” 

‘sWhat was their !oss ?”’ 

‘‘Seventy-three killed of theirs, and ours 
forty-nine.” 

*‘The first blow has been struck,” said 
Edward Dudley. ‘Every true patriot has but 
one way straight before him, and that leads to 
the Continental army at Boston. I shall take 
it to-night.” 

‘‘Our men are hurrying up. 
company going to start before sundown. 
mother, I must go with them !” 


There’s a> sacrifice. 
Oh, § to no land of love and promise, such as youth 


of Edward Dudley, for the fingers he grasped 
tightened on his, when he next ccased to 
epeak. 

‘Dear Grace!” he drew his arm about the 
sobbing girl, ‘‘look up with your steady eyes, 
and your brave heart, and give me courage. 
Let me hear you say, ‘ For life, or for death !’” 

‘For life, or for death!” It came under- 
neath her breath, but steady, clear, and 
strong; and then her sobs grew quiet, as the 
significance of that solemn betrothal came over 
her. 

It lifted them both out of all ordinary range 
of feeling and emotion into a fine exaltation of 
They looked out of the east windows 


loves to dwell on—no fair home shone a sweet 


‘¢Wait, Robert, until you’ve got a little> picture down the long, flowery perspective of 
stouter muscles, and stronger arms to give toS the visions of Edward Dudley and Grace Pal- 
your country,” interposed Edward Dudley.c mer. 


‘‘We shall want you in good time; only have 
patience.” 
“Shall you really go to-night, Mr. Dudley ?” 


This betrothal was sanctified by a deep and 


eighty sorrow, for each felt that a separation 
2 was close at hand, which might be eternal ; and 


Grace tried to keep her voice steady along the they sat together for an hour in solemn joy 


words, but it played her traitor, and sank, and 
failed her before she got through. 

‘‘Where else should I go, Grace? when my 
country calls like this. You will give me your 
‘God speed’ before I start ?” 


and sorrow, and their souls were before God! 
At the end of this time the deacon and bis 
wife entered the room. The face of the for- 
mer had grown half a score of years older, 
since Edward Dudley saw it in the autumn. 


She looked up in his face, and tried toS The old man and the young one shook hands 


fashion the words, but her lips played her 


almost in silence, for the tidings they had 


false again; for a great sob palpitated in herS heard overwhelmed for a time the strongest. 


throat, and trying to swallow it back the tears 
strained into her eyes. The sight of them 
moved the soul of Edward Dudley, as it had 
never been moved before. He led his hostess 
into the parlor, and sitting down on the old- 
fashioned lounge, mounted with brass-headed 
bails, he said to her, 

“Grace, it is a strange time to speak the 
words which I have carried in my heart for 
you through all the winter; but now, that I 
am going away to offer my life for my country, 
I have but one gift left, and that is for the 
woman that I love—Grace Palmer, will you 
take the heart that I give you ?” 

The gift had come in too trying an hour. 
No shrinking of natural timidity moved the soul 
of the listening girl. The hand which Edward 
Dudley held lay still in his, and long, slow 
sobs only answered him. 

‘‘Grace, you will not let me go like this— 
you will let me know whether I have a right 
to carry you tender and beloved, through 
whatever of wenl or woe lies before me in this 
war, whose end no man can foresee ?” 


There was a flash of joy through the hearts 
of the aged couple, when they understood the 
true state of things; but the congratulations 
and blessings struggled up through hearts 
heavy with doubt and fears. Then came the 
leave taking, and the deacon and his wife 
judiciously left their daughter alone at this 
trying crisis with the man into whose keeping 
she had committed her sweet womanhood. 

“T must go now. Be a brave girl, my 
darling!” 

He saw she would be, when he looked at her 
face, exalted with enthusiasm and self-sacrifice, 
until it seemed to Edward Dudley that the 
face of Grace Palmer was the face of an angel. 

They stood together in the front door. He 
looked down on the hand which he held, and 
he slipped his fingers over the soft palm in a 
mute caress. 

‘“Tt’s a little hand, Grace,” he said, ‘ deli- 
cate and respunsive.” 

‘‘But it can hold fast for life, or for death!” 
she said. 

‘And if, darling—if I should never come 


There was a wild throb of joy in the heart? back to you, but find my grave off there on 
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come battle field, doing my duty, you would’ Edward Dudley looked on the young face ; 
not let the storm blight your whole life; you’ this was no glow of boyish enthusiasm, which 
would remember, when the first sharp grief had ‘5 would vanish before the severe ordeals to 
passed away, that I had only gone firet, rie ails it must soon be subjected. The youth’s 

every night would bring you nearer to me.’ ¢ voice had the true ring about it; and his face 

The storm went over and shook .her for a spoke for him. 
moment; how could it be otherwise, for herS Edward Dudley’s soul was moved towards 
heart was the heart of a woman! | Nathaniel Trueman; he grasped his hand ve- 

Then she lifted up her face. ‘I would re-»hemently. ‘‘ Brother soldier,” he said, ‘we 
member it, Edward—living or dead we shall¢ will go together. We will share one fate, what- 
never be apart!” ¢ ever it be.” 

«Never apart !"’ he repeated, and they bothS The face of Nathaniel was radiant. 
smiled in solemn exultation at that thought. 6 ‘¢When shall I meet you?” he said. 

A small ringlet, through which shifted aS ‘In two hours, at my uncle’s gate.” And 
subtle tinge of gold, had drifted over Grscve the two young men grasped each other’s hands, 
ear. The young man seized a pair of shears> and parted in silence. 
which lay on the window sill, and severed thes Nearly two hours later, Nathaniel Trueman 
ringlet, with its lights and shadows. ‘I must,)stood at the kitchen door of the old tavern, 
take so much of you with me, Grace!” < with a small bundle slung across his shoulder ; 

Her eyes said that he would take more than? and his mother was crowding down into the 
that. < pocket of his great-coat, something carefully 

‘¢Good bye, Grace, my beloved! With the; tied up in thick brown paper. 
one Love greater than mine, leave I thee!"’ S “1 mustn't wait another minute—come, mo- 

‘*Good bye, Edward, my soldier. God Bother huey, give me a last kiss, and your 
with you; and oh! God bring you back to me!”’ > blessing,” said the youth, and his tones an- 

These last words slid up in a groan from¢ swered to his face; there was a little unsteadi- 
the girl’s heart; and she knew it found a deep > ness and pain in both; and in both a fixed 
echo in another’ s. Deep, though silent, for’ and rooted purpose which nothing could 
there was no more words here, only a long, shake. 
silent gaze, which drank in each face, and so Lucy came out of the pantry, the sweet roses 
they went apart; he, as man always has, forall frightened out of her cheeks; she laid her 
the stir and bustle of the camp, for the wild face up softly against her brother's. ‘Qh, 
excitement and fierce charge of the battle field; > = Nathaniel!’ and the rest was lost in a sob. 
and she, for the slow, weary days in thes » Come, now, this wont do for a soldier's 
silence of her home, for bitter tears, abd? sister, Lucy. I want a smile instead of a sob, 
wasting heart-aches, and prayers that havezand a God speed, instead of a groan. Wait 
worn away the long, silent nights. until I come back with a plume in my cap, and 

The path which Edward Dudley took, after ¢ epaulettes on my shoulders, and you'll be proud 
leaving the deacon’s, led through a half mile‘ then of your soldier brother.” 
of dense woods out into the turnpike, and pasts And Lucy tried to smile, but it was a poor, 
the old mill tavern. As he drew near this, heS faint result, little better than failure. ‘God 
suddenly encountered Nathanicl Trueman, who‘ take care of you, Nathaniel, little brother.” It 
was hurrying towards the house. The two was the old pet name, when the boy and girl 
young men shook hands, and each read the¢ used to go hand in hand through the low pas- 
thought which filled the heart of the other. ; tures to school; no wonder it faltered and fell 

‘‘Are you going?” asked Nathaniel. on & groan, heavy With all its burden of old, 

‘‘In two hours I shall start.” ¢ sweet memories. Nathaniel was obliged to 

‘‘So shall I,” said Nathaniel, a look of put up with it. He kissed the round cheeks 
deadly resolve on the young, beautiful face. fervently, half a dozen of times, and then 

‘‘Can you stand it?” asked his friend, so- 2 turned to bis mother. 
licitous!y. ‘You look so young and slender,, Mrs. Trueman had been mosily silent for 
and we shall have a hard life, and hot Bgbtec te last hour, saying only what was absolutely 
ing.” Snecessary in the way of making preparations 

‘‘The harder and the hotter, the greater>for her son’s departure; and going about 
reason I should be in the midst of it. No, Mr.‘ quietly, and seeing that everything was done 
Dudley, I know I'm young end not very stout . for his comfort that the brief time allowed. It 
yot, but what. I am that I give to my country.”’: is true, that she came very near dropping on 
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the floor, when he first entered and briefly< my life; but I see your heart's bent on goin’, 
announced his resolve to start for the camp in> and God go with you, and cover your head in 
less than two hours. ,the day of battle, my boy—my sweet, pretty 

Aad she had met this determination of her? boy, Nathaniel!” 
son’s with settled but brief opposition. Shes There was no time for more words. She put 
had tried argument and entreaty, but she had2 her arms about the young neck again; she 
been borne down by a will stronger than her’ hugged the slender form to her heart with a 
own, and Mrs. Trueman was quite too sensible: long, greedy strain, and then the mother and 
@ woman to pursue her opposition where she sister were alone. 
saw that it would be of no avail; and she at once Mrs. Trueman sat down and covered her 
set herself to work, the pale face and com->face with her hands. There was no word 
pressed lips only telling of the struggle going‘ spoken, and the sobs of Lucy were low an.l 
on withiu her heart. deep, shaking the little plump figure to and 

«* Mother, wont you say what Lucy has?’’‘ fro like a storm. But suddenly her mother 
asked the youth. bounded from her chair, and rushed out of the 

Mrs. Trueman put her arms about her boy’s§ door, and down to the garden gate. She saw 
neck— the light, rapid figure, some distance up the 

“‘Oh, my boy, if anything should happen toSturnpike, and in a moment, a bend in the 
you, your mother never would lift up her head? road would have hid it from view. 
again in this world! Remember, you’re all) ‘* Nathaniel, Nathaniel!” 
she’s got, and she loves you better than life, a, The loud, eager call, swept down the road, 
thousand times, and there wont be a minute of > and caught the youth. 
the day or night in which her thoughts wont ‘You'll find the mince-pie, and the ginger- 
go after you; and sometimes she'll wake up? bread, and the crullers, in your hinder pocket, 
in the night, darlin’, and see her pretty boy ‘5 under the blue woollen stockins; mind, now.” 
lyin’ white and cold on the battle field; ands ‘‘1’ll remember, mother.” 
the little shinin’ rings of hair she used tod The voice came back clear and cheerful on 
twine round her fingers, all tangled up, and >the soft April winds; but as Nathaniel turned, 
red with blood, and there wont be anybody tos he brushed something from his eye which no 
tell her it isn’t true. Oh, Nathaniel !—what soft April winds had persuaded there. 
will your mother do then ?” and she clung to 
him, shuddering. CHAPTER VI. 

No wonder the heart of the boy of seventeen’ ‘‘ Richard,” said Jarvys the elder, throwing 
failed him for a moment. A sob came up in: his square, burly figure into a heavy arm-chair 
his throat, and there flashed across him a doubt © one evening in the opeuing of June, while his 
whether his duty to his mother was not greater< gray eyes snapped triumphantly—‘l’ve got 
than his duty to his country; and his answer, - that matter of Palmer's well under way.” 
when he could speak, revealed the conflict inS Richard Jaryys sat in a small recess by the 
his thoughts. owindow. He laid down the paper which he was 

‘¢ Mother,” said Nathaniel Trueman, ‘“ don’t ° rending with a little exultant whistle— 
talk of that; God can take care of meon thes ‘That's good,” he said. ‘I hadn’t heard 
battle-field, as well as under your roof; but if: anything about it for so long, that I'd about 
you can’t give me your blessing, and if you~ conoluded you thought the thing wouldn’t pay, 
believe that my father, who has left me to‘ and was going to let her slide.” 
take his place to you, wonld say to me, ° Jarvys the elder snapped his fingers. 
‘Nathaniel, stay with your mother, for you’re2 ‘Trust me for that. I don’t let a bird stay 
all she’s got in my stead,’ I wont go this day cin the bushes long, when there’s a chance uf 

Mrs. Trueman looked up, and her heart‘ trapping it. But this confounded war has got 
smote her; for she kuew the struggle these ¢ everything out of shape, and I’ve had business 
words must have cost her son, and she felt that ?on hand that’s drove all other matters out of 
if his father had been alive that day, he would > mind for a time ; but now I’ve got them ships 
have done just what Nathaniel was doing.‘ fitted out for privateerin’, and hope govd 
Who did not dare to speak the one word sort ya fetch me in some rich hauls, l’ve turned 





would have kept him, and when the short, 2 my attention to the Palmers.” 

sharp struggle of the mother-heart was over,> ‘‘ What have you done, anyhow ?” asked the 

she answered— gee and heir, crossing one limb over the other, 
‘‘No, Nathaniel; it’s givin’ up more than) with an appearance of deep interest. 
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‘‘ T’ve put the whole thing in lawyer Wyman’s$ ‘And it is fur my father’s sake I have 
hands—capital fellow, that Wyman. If there’s§come;” the silvery voice gaining poise and 
a hitch in a bill of sale, or a will, or a title- earnestness as it proceeded. ‘‘ Mr. Jarvys, I 
deed, he’s sure to snuff it out; and he’s sentSthought that you might be induced to listen to 
a doc’ment to the Deacon that'll give him «his daughter; that you would not turn a deaf 
somethin’ beside his Bible to chaw on;’ and ear and a hard heart to what I have come to 
the man rubbed his hands with evident satis-‘ say to you.” 
faction at this abortive attempt at a joke. Mr. Jarvys began now to forestall the pur- 

The June winds, with their sweet breath ofS pose of the young lady’s visit. A dogged 
spices, came in softly at the open window, 3 expression of resistance began to steal over his 
for the roses, like clusters of carbuncles, had 2face, and supplant its elight self-conscious 
opened their great red vases on the bush by smirk, 
the front door, and mingling with their sweet? ‘‘Certainly, Miss Palmer; I’m ready enough 
scent was the faint seasoning of the sea breeze, sto hear all that you’ve got to say, only busi- 
for the tide was coming in. The sunset, too, (ness is business, and it aint quite so agreeable 
lay upon the carpet in great furrows of golden? to do that with a young woman, and a pretty 
light. Suddenly, in the midst of this conver-§ one;” with a feeble attempt at flattery. 
sation betwixt father and son, there came a2 Grace was too intent on the object of her 
soft, light tap at the door. visit, to notice or feel this. This time her 

“Come in!” The gruff tones of Mr. Jarvys¢ words went direct to the point. 
raised themselves slightly in answer to the’ ‘Sir, you know that my father is an old 
timid summons, which he fancied came from4man; and I have come here to beg you not to 
the hand of a little child. break his heart and my mother’s—not to take 

Great was the surprise of the old man andS away our home from us, if the law puts the 
the young, when the door opened, and revealed 2 power into your hands.” 

Grace Palmer, the damask buds falling and ‘‘I’m sorry to hear that,” answered the man 
rising in her cheeks; and yet a steady purpose: with a smile which touched a little on a smirk, 
sat in the dark blue eyes, and controlled the J and a little on & sneer, and yet attempted to be 
sweet, unbent mouth. \ polite. ‘But business is business, you know.” 

‘Walk in, Miss Palmer;” said the elder ‘Qh, sir! do not say that.” 
man, rising, while the younger one sank back Jn her eagerness, she leaned her head for- 
farther in the recess, his whole face crimsoned2 ward, and the sweet, wistful face, was brought 
with surprise, and—severnl other feelings, of full into the surreptitious gaze of Richard 
which he was not distinctly conscious. cJarvys. He saw the tears blurring the blue 

‘I am glad to find you nlone, Mr. Jarvys,” ceyes, he heard the entreating voice. 
chimed the silvery voice which suited the face,§ ‘You will not break the hearts of my poor 
and which yet had ao timid tremor throbbing father and mother; you will not turn us all 
in and out of it; and Grace Palmer took her‘ helpless into the street ; you will not take away 
seat. the house which shelters us, when you know 

The man glanced towards the recess in the in your heart that it honestly belongs to us !”’ 
corner, but his son had shrunk farther back, ¢ ‘‘T never know anything except what the 
and evidently did not wish to be discovered. 2law tells me, Miss Palmer,’ answered Mr. 

Mr. Jarvys certainly felt awkward under the‘ Jarvys, curtly ; for these Inst words had stung 
gaze of those large, soft eyes, so he determined ¢ the man, and his face settled down into a 
to put a bold face on the matter; and he put >sullen determination, which gave to Grace 
his hands in his pockets, and bowed. $ Palmer no ray of hope. 

‘¢Can I serve you in any way, Miss Palmer?” > ‘Qh, sir! do not say that! Have pity upon 

The blue, steady eyes were on his face, andSus, if we are in your power, and leave us our 
Grace’s courage was evidently gaining the?home. You have money enough to last you 
ascendancy over her first embarrassment. all the years of your life, and when you come 

‘“‘T hope that you can and will; but I wish¢to lie down on your death-bed, it will not be 
first to inform you, Mr. Jarvys, that I have>any comfort to remember that you turned a 
sought this interview without the knowledgo§ poor old man and his helpless family out fror® 
of a human being—that none of my family ?the home which had sheltered them all of their 


have the remotest suspicion of it.” lives.” 
‘©Exactly,” interposed Mr. Jarvys, not? The brave girl kept her voice steady, but 
knowing precisely what else to say. the tears had overleaped the blue eyes now, 
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and lay on the fair young cheeks beneath them. And she went out of the door, carrying her 
It seemed as if it could not be in the heart of< fair white face steadily; and looking at the 
man to resist that sweet, pleading face of Grace »two then, one would never have thought that 
Palmer’s—pleading for more than her life. ( it was Grace Palmer who lad been the sup- 

Perhaps for the moment as he gazed, the; pliant; for the ship-owner, cowed under the 
heart of the man was touched; perhaps the< words of the girl, and the clear, incisive tones, 
angels who watched him at that hour, saw > Were like blows which struck home on his 
that a feeling of relenting and regret stirred { soul, and staggered it for a moment. His face 
his soul. His face seemed slowly to relax; was white, and had a scared, coward look, as 
but it hardened the next moment; the old che turned it towards his son. Then he tried 
greed and the old avarice overcame it, and the to shake off the whole thing with sneer and 
moment of grace was passed for Jarvys the > bravado. Mr. Jarvys put his hands in his 
elder. C pockets. 

‘¢Mias Palmer,” he said, and his voice was? a6 Well, Dick, that girl was cut out either for 
harsher and harder than ever, ‘it is no use$® tragedy actress or a methodist preacher. 
to talk to me after this fashion. When a; By King George, she beats her father all 
thing’s mine, I'll have it, spite of God, man, Slollow. She's handsome as a pictur’, too! It 
or the devil, if I can get hold of it; and there’s< Was worth fakin’ a smart blessin’ to look at 
an end on’t. The old Palmer homestead them eyes, and that face o’ hern.” 
belongs to me by law, and because your folks¢ Richard Jarvys came out of the recess, 
have held it wrongfully this three-score of years, > where he had hidden himself, his face pale 
it’s no sign that I shouldn’t have my rights at (and agitated. 
last; and I am not to be frightened out ‘* Father, [ think you was quite too hard on 
gettin’ them by any talk on religion; and [¢her.” 
reckon my last day'll be able to take care of > ‘‘ Likely it seems so to you. When I was of 
itself. At any rate, I aint goin’ to be cheated > your age, my heart wasn't as tough as it is 
out of my rights now, for any feare of that.” (now, and I should have yielded at once to the 

The ship-owner finished his speech with ake age and the preachin’; but years do to a 
angry flush mounting all over his face: for the¢man what they do to an oak, Dick; they 
words of Grace Paimer had stung him micre Stonelen him—they toughen him, I say.” 

_than he would have liked to own, and he sat “Well, father, there’s such a thing as 
looking at her in a hard, defiant way, with a ¢carrying the toughening process too far. I'd 
lurid flash in his gray eyes. 2 rather never have owned a rod of the Palmer 

It was worth considerable to see Grace homestead, than had that girl go out of our 
Palmer at that moment. She rose up, cua ute in that fashion.”’ 
looked her host in the face with her calm, ° Jarvys the elder glanced up furtively at his 
dauntless eyes. The last tinge of color had?son. The young man's whole face held a 
fled from her cheeks, but there was no tremor variety of feelings, which he could not well 
on the lips set in those new, stern lines, nor¢?have expressed; but mortification, regret, 
in the clear ring of the voice that answered, } agitation, each in turn replaced the other. 
steadfast as the eyes— ‘‘ Dick,” said his father, while a flash of 

“Very well, Mr. Jarvys; I shall not urge conviction crossed the keen eyes, ‘if you've 
you farther. The God whose name you have ‘taken a fancy to that girl, that’s just given 
just defied, be witnese betwixt us this hour, 2 your father such a blessin’, now’s your time to 
that I did not come for myself; that I cameSstrike. [Jl throw in the homestead for a mar- 
only to plead for the gray hairs of my father o riage portion, and you'll get a preity face, and 
and mother, because I longed to see their lastSa sharp tongue to match it.’’ 
years gq down in peace under their own roof., It was very doubtful whether the elder man 
And remember, sir! I have asked this of the> was in earnest, for there was a sneer in his 
man whose grandfather my own risked his life tones which somewhat qualified his promise; 
to save, and who said, when he sold him the 2 but Richard was too much under the influence 
land where our house now stands—‘ You havojof conflicting feelings to observe this. The 

paid for it a thousand times more than ini Saight of Grace Palmer's face, kindled out of its 
gold;’ and remember that nt the day of‘ usual grave sweetness, had roused the passion 
reckoning, which is surely coming for you, (which had been smothered in wounded pride, 
there shall rise up in witness ngainst you one ;and jealousy, and bitterness, for a season. 
msn—your own grandfather !”’ ¢A sudden impulse seized the young man to 
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follow Grace, and act upon his father’s sugges- ° : right to protect you, and there is nothing I 
tion. He caught his hat, and hurried out of 5 will not do for your happiness. Your father 
the house, and the sweet, pale face, went like? and mother shall live and die in their old 
& vision before the thoughts of Richard Jarvys. ‘homestead ; everything shall be adjusted; and 
‘¢ Grace !—Grace Palmer!” ?for you, Grace Palmer, you shall have, as I 
She was turning into the lane which led upstold you once before, the truest heart, the 
to her father’s house, when the voice of Richard 2 tenderest love, that man ever gave to woman.” 
Jarvys stole up to her. Grace turned quickly.> Two damask roses had blown wide in the 
The courage which had upheld her in the in-¢ cheeks of Grace Palmer, while Richard was 
terview with the ship-owner was gone now,/talking. Then they died out suddenly, and 
and o great revulsion of feeling had swept S when he ceased, she answered with a sweet, 
over her. The tears were flowing stilly down? settled gravity, which was absolute to any one 
her cheeks. Richard saw them in the soft: who understood— 
evening light: for the sun had by this timec ‘‘Tt is useless to ask me to do this, for I 
gone beyond the hills, and a great Inke of bur-5 could only give the answer that I did before, 
nished gold lay in the west. The apple- ¢ and you would not want my hand or my heart, 
blossoms fed the winds with their sweet > if it was bought in this way.” 
myrrh, and the year was scattering the peauty,2 ‘Yes, I would want it so, Grace,’ eagerly 
and joy, and praise of June on every object. ¢ answered Richard, ‘‘and in time, I have faith, 
Grace tried to shield her tear-stained face,‘ that you would learn to love me.” 
after the first start of surprise. 5 The damask roses widened until their bloom 
‘‘ Grace,” exclaimed Richard, panting up to; touched her forehead; but Grace felt that she 
her, ‘I heard all that you said to my father: owed Richard's generosity the confession; and 
just now.’ C after a brief struggle, the poor girl stammered 
‘‘You did ?—well ?” out— 
She said it softly, and without much surprise, ‘‘ Richard, it is impossible for me to think of 
for the intense emotion of the last hour had‘ thisonemoment. There are reasons which ren- 


left her in a state of nervous prostration. ¢der itso. I have given my promise to another.” 
‘Yes, and I was sorry for you, Grace. I¢ Grace’s timid glance grazed Richard's face 
wish that I could help you.” ¢as she made this avowal; and she caught the 


She looked up at him, and the unbent lines‘ expression made up of anger, mortification, 
of the lips told of sharp struggle and suffering. 7 and jealousy, which darkened it. He was 
They fashioned a weak, sorrowful smile.: silent a moment, struggling to regain the 
“Thank you, Richard. I hoped I could do? mastery over himself and his voice. Then he 
something for my poor father; but I couldn't.” > commenced, vehemently— 

Richard was certainly touched, and hes ‘It’s easy enough to recall a promise, Grace, 
looked on that pale face with the old greedy / under some circumstances; and your situation 
longing to possess it; and then a triumphant§ certainly exonerates you from fulfilling yours. 
thought shot across him, that this hour of sore’ Remember, it is only as you belong to me, 
trial was just the one to best promote his‘ that I can serve you; and I plead not for my- 
wishes, and in his selfish heart the man was¢ self alone, but for the sake of your father and 
glad that that old title deed of the Palmer‘ mother.” 
homestead had come to light. 2 A look of ineffable disgust went over the 

‘‘Grace,” said Richard Jarvys, coming to the > face of the listening girl. One moment it was 
point, and feeling in his eagerness tolerably § dyed with crimson; and then grew white, as 
secure of his ground, little suspecting the true2 the spray which fluted the sands, for the tide 
quality of the woman with whom he had to do. 5 was now coming in. 

‘‘Grace, there is but one way in which I can’ She turned upon the son, as a half hour 
serve you, and I’m ready to do it, if you'll; before she had turned upon the father, those 
only give me the liberty.” - large, dauntless eyes, and it was no wonder 

The blue eyes were turned full of intensoS that the face of Richard Jarvys quailed be- 
engerness towards him. ‘How can you servec neath the silvery scorn of her tones, when they 
me—what can / do, Richard °’’ came. e 

‘‘Only give me the right to say the Palmer§ ‘‘Richard Jarvys, do yon suppose my father 
homestead shall belong to yon and yours for- >and mother would not sooner lay me in the 
ever. Oh, Grace,’’ he went on rapid and ° grave by their other children, than have me 
eager, ‘only say that you will give me tle /’commit such a sin-——do you suppose they would 
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shelter their old age under a roof bought at ‘me! ’? murmured the young girl, as she sat on 
such a price? And shame upon you, that you%a low stone under the apple tree full of blos- 
would take advantage of my necessity and 2soms, where the birds would sing sweetly the 
affections to urge me to the commission of such next dawn. 

a deed! No, Richard Jarvys, you and your? And with that prayer there came a slow 
father may do the worst that is in your hearts“ calm over the storm in the soul of Grace Pal-. 
to do; you may succeed in driving us from< mer; and if there trembled for a moment over 
the home which you know is rightfully ours, “her heart the shadow which fell upon the royal. 
but you can never drive the heart of Grace poet’s, when the cry was wrung from him, 
Palmer to perjure itself; and oh! are you 2 ** Lord, how long shall the wicked—how long 
fallen so low, that you could have a woman ° Sshall the wicked triumph?” the question and 
who was base enough to be bought in such a- othe shadow were both swept away in the great 
way !” river of light which poured over her soul, as 

The calm, resolute eyes did not shrink or¢she remembered with David: ‘‘ But the Lord 
falter. They stood looking with reproachful‘is my defence; and my God is the rock of my 
scorn on Richard's face, after the lips had « refuge !” 
ceased speaking. An angry flush rose slowly» Grace Palmer laid down at the feet of these 
over his cheeks, until they touched the roots’ words all doubts, and all fears. Her soul rose 
of his hair; he felt that the deacon's daughter < up to strength and calm, as she thought of the 
had baffled him again ; and for the last time < 5 Love which would not leave nor forsake her; 
his whole expression darkened into sullen rage, ° whose yearning tenderness was greater than 
and his eyes flashed fiercely when at last he“her mother’s, when she sang over her cradle 
raised them to Grace. é the lullabies ‘of her first born ; and which was 

‘You have scorned my love twice, Grace: wiser than all earthly wisdom lend strength. 
Palmer,” and the girl could not recognize the 2 She sat very still, and the great white 
changed tones; ‘‘and you will never have & ° chalice of apple blossoms waved its sweet spices 
chance to do it again. I would have been ¢ about her, the soft lights and brown shadows 
your friend; but the woman who makes an /of the June evening were sparkling and shift- 
enemy of Richard Jarvys, sooner or later has sing over the young leaves and buds; the deep 
reason to repent of it!” And with this dast-? blue above—the tender green below—all the 
ardly threat the baffled, disappointed man‘beanty and fragrance of the summer night | 
went on his way, to brood over schemes of < were living witnesses of her Father’s love and 
revenge on the Palmer family. > care. 

A gnarled old apple tree grew close to thes A sweet, solemn light shone over all the 
foot-path in the lane, and tho black, knotted ) young face; a sweet, childlike smile sat now 
branches were now thickly covered with blos-¢in the midst of it; and when Grace Palmer 
soms, like clusters of pearls. Grace Palmer/rose up and went slowly on her way home she 
sat down under the tree, and all the unnatural 4 was strong in the courage and faith which God 
strength which had sustained her in the last- gives to those who love Him. 
hour gave way, in one long, slow sigh, fol- 5 The days wore into the summer heats, and 
lowed by a great sob. Then the storm went’ nothing transpired to ruffle the still current of 
over her. The future looked dark and desolate; outward life at the farm-house. Deacon Pal- 
enough to the young girl, sitting under that 4mer had not yet availed himself of any legal 
lonely apple tree. counsel in the matter which lay so heavy on 

She felt keenly—the delicate, high spirited Shis heart. The court did not hold its next 
woman—the insults to which the coarsences of ?segsion until late in the ensuing autumn, and 
the elder Jarvys had subjected her; and the Sthe deacon still entertained a hope that the bill 
threats with which the younger had left her, Sof sale, of whose existence he entertained no 
had not been calculated to compose her. There 9 shadow of doubt, might atill be discovered, 
was no earthly help, look wherever she would. ; } although old Mrs. Palmer’s strict search 
Robert was too young to render any practical | >seemed to have exhausted every spot where 
advice or sympathy in this emergency. Ed-<there was the remotest possibility of conceal- 
Ward Dudley, suspecting nothing of all thie, ment. 
was on the battle field, and every moment of$ Grace Palmer’s greatest pleasure at this 
her life was burdened with trembling anxiety Season was in her letters, which the stage 
for him. “brought regularly twice a week. Blessed 

“‘Oh God, what shall Ido? Have pity upon: ° draughts to the heart of the deacon’s daughter 
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were those letters, with their strong soaragec Mien what wild acclamations rent the air as 
their calm faith, and the tenderness which? he rode in, the head of the army, the hope of 
wound ita golden thread through every line,‘ his country, the stately, and fair-haired Vir- 
and suffused the whole letter as the sunlight< ginian, George Washington. I had a fine 
did the summer. Grace leaned her heart up © stand- point, and a good view of him; oh, 
against them next to her God. Grace! dearly beloved, I liked this man’s face; 
It was evident the writer found time, in theSI searched it eagerly. It is a calm, strong, 
midst of his new military life, to think of all¢ good one; the face of a man whom I could 
which concerned her; to interest himself in; follow to the death in love and faith; the face 
her daily studies, her work, her needs, and‘of aman who will, under all circumstances, be 
feelings. Pictures of camp life the letters<true to himself, and of course this involves 
held, set in such warm, vivid colors, that 2 being true to allelse besides. I fancied—no, I 
sitting in the quiet of her own room, Grace >felé somewhat of all which was going on in his 
seemed to be mingling in the stir and din of$soul, as the calm gray eyes moved over the 
the camp at Cambridge, sitting under the motley assemblage of troops of which he has 
shadows of the low tents, sprinkled over the¢been appointed leader. There was a look of 
grass, or springing up to the call of the drum ¢ sublime self-sacrifice on the noble face, which 
in the summer dawn. ‘lifted it into inspiration. It was the look of a 
The writer always wrote brave and calm, oman who had given up all for his country, 
not as one who puts the truth out of sight, as: whom no motives of ambition could sway, no 
too painful to think of; but as one who had ¢ love of power could move; who had accepted 
realized and sounded it; and then left it with$the great honor conferred on him as a trust 
God, certain that there; and there only, it¢direct from God. And looking on that calm, 
must be well! Stray flashes of humor, a keen > grand face, it seemed to me that this man had 
appreciation of all that was quaint and novel Seid consecrated, appointed of God, like Joshua 
in his present life, and the men with whom he ?of old, to lead .our armies on tv victory; for 
was brought into such close contact, always of the final result of this war I never have had 
stirred the round, full laugh of Grace Palmer, 2a doubt. I do not disguise from myself the 
which it was a joyful thing to hear, with its little fearful odds against us. I know that my 
merry interludes, and quick catchings of her$ country is still in the early dawn of that long 
breath, for her life was young, and though the: day of honor and praise which I sce before her. 
man she loved better than life, had gone tool know that her troops, made up of raw militia, 
offer his for his country, and though it was ‘are to mect an army before whose pride and 
very doubtful whether the roof over her head: whose strength all the nations of the world 
would shelter her for another summer; still, C have trembled: but I know, too, that we have 
youth and health would assert itself; she could 2on our side, ‘ Him who giveth the victory.’ 
not be always grave. © ‘Ido not disguise from myself—I will not 
At last there was a hiatus in Grace’s letters,\ from you, oh, dear heart—that it must be a 
and then came the tidings of the battle of long battle and a bloody one. The strongest 
Bunker Hill, rousing the whole country to >and the bravest must be brought low; but oh! 
new hope and courage; and above all, to< Grace, there is sweetness, and glory, and joy 
mighticr work and sacrifice. in the death one dies for his native land; and 
The next mail brought Grace a letter, theSoh! when I look out from the night of her 
bold, broad hand on the envelope telling thay Spbeeent; to the morning of her future, my 
the writer thereof was not numbered with the¢ heart stands still for its rush and swell of joy. 
dead; but in those twenty-four hours of sus-¢ Dear land of America! When she shall strike 
pense and fear which she had endured, Grace 2 off the awful yoke of her oppressors, and stand 
Palmer seemed to have grown ten years older. Sup in her young strength, and each one of her 
Two weeks later, Edward Dudley’s letter: Colonies united together shall Iny the founda- 
read :— tions of her broad, deep nationality, and take 
‘‘ Yesterday, Grace, the new Commander in‘ her fair place among the nations of the earth; 
Chief, appointed by Congress, entered Cam-2her constitution founded in justice and right- 
bridge, escorted thither by a committee of the eousness, her shores a refuge for the oppressed 
Congress of Massachusetts. What an hour, and the needy, herself a light to those who sit 
was that in which he rode into camp. Every, in darkness, the joy and praise of the earth; 
eye of the vast multitude assembled to wines whe I look off and see her future in visions 
his entré was turned breathless towards him; like these, my heart stands still and blesses 
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God that for her it is to live and die, 
country ! 


conduct, and motive; indeed, her imagination 
was never at a loss to supply the latter, which 


**Do not let those blue eyes of yours grows was certain to be the worst possible. 


into shadow reading that last word; oh, Grace, , 


Mrs. Thankful Strong was of a different 


sweeter than the lilies, fairer than the sunrise type, physically and morally, at least; men- 


of the summer morning! 
spinning wheel, my bird !- 


Sing sweet at your?tally, there was little to choose between the 
Emile with the joy § two. 


She was tall, thin, with large bones, 


of happy and trusting thoughts over yourchurn¢ light skin, light hair, and light eyes, lym- 


or your books, my sunbeam ! 


phatic, and lackadaisical; there was a certain 


‘Be sure that I am always with you—that Ic harmony of physique and expression about 


carry you so close and so precious—that no 
smoke of battle field, nor sound of war trumpet, 
nor thunder of cannon, can for one moment 
blur my vision, or drown my thoughts of you. 
Oh, life of my life; oh! angel face, shining by 
day and by night before me! God be light 
and strength about thee, beloved! 

‘Great is my joy! Such a country, to live 
or to die for; such a man as this George 
Washington to lead me to battle; and oh! 
such a woman as Grace Palmer, mine, my own 
‘for life or for death.’ Rejoice in my joy, ob, 


her; and all the forces of her life were what 
some author calls ‘‘centripetal,’”’ for her whole 
being revolved in a very small orbit of selfish- 
ness. 

She never could take a broad, generous 
view of any subject; she never could see any 
matter—social, political, religious—except in 
its relations to her own comfort or welfare, 
and her absolute unsuspiciousness of being 
swayed by any such motives was really re- 
freshing; she would have been amazed and 
indignant at their suggestion. Mrs. Thankful 


little heart, which I feel throbbing against my) Strong was of a timid, anxious, depressed 


own ; 
thee in flower or jewel. In all things that are > 
most precious and beautiful, in the solemn 
words of our betrothal, am I yours, for life 
or for death, Epwakp Dupury.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
The day after Grace had read this letter, 


there is nothing to which to compare temperament. 


But the two ladies shall sit for 
their own portraits, and you, reader, may 
recognize the pictures if you can. They are 
not uncommon or remarkable! 

Both ladies had brought their knitting. Both 
took out their knitting sheaths, after receiving 
a cordial reception from Mrs. Palmer, which 
reception would have been somewhat qualified 


and while the fragrance of its tenderness>if she had overheard the conversation which 


lingered fresh and sweet around her heart, 
her mother had company. Two neighbors 


took place a few rods from the house where 
the two ladies happened to overtake each 


happened in to psss the afternoon, and a6 other. 


greater antithesis could hardly be conceived 
of, than that which the persons of Mrs. Peter 
Street and Mrs. Thankful Strong presented. 


Mrs. Street and Mrs. Strong pinned their 
green and red knitting sheaths simultaneously 
to their waists, and after a brief excursion of 


Mrs. Street was small, dark, angular, wiry, 5 her eyes about the room, which seemed to dive 
with a little pair of keen black eyes, which< into every corner and let nothing escape them, 
snapped and sparkled, ond had a habit of>Mrs. Street, who was the more loquacious of 


diving and piercing into everything, as though 
they would pluck some evil out of every 
object they lighted on. She had a small, 
wintry pair of lips, with a smile which came 
and went habitually, as though it was intended 
to qualify the snapping of the eyes, but didn’t 
succeed. Mrs. Peter Street was one of that 
large class of people who take a benevolent 
interest in their neighbors’ concerns, who are 
well posted respecting all the social and do- 
mestic relations of thoge with whom they are 
brought in contact; especially if there be any- 
thing wrong or unfortunate in these relations ; 
and she had a peculiar faculty, developed by 
long experience, of hunting out and holding 


up to view the worst possible side of character, ;lence of her neighbors. 


the two ladies, commenced. 

“‘T told Ebenezer I wouldn’t let another sun 
set without comin’ over and seein’, in a ncigh- 
borly way, how matters stood with you and the 
deacon. We've jist heard about the trouble 
you've got into.” 

‘‘Yes,” interpolated Mrs. Strong, whose 
voice always had a little despondent, disheart- 
ened tone, as though she regarded herself as 
the most wronged and afflicted of mortals, 
‘+ Abijah says it’s a burnin’ shame in that are 
Jarvys. To think of you and the deacon’s 
bein’ turned out of house and home jist now, 
as you’re droppin’ into your old age!” 

Mrs. Palmer moved uneasily at this condo- 
She was ripping a 


etl on ee “| 
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coat of Robert’s, which she intended brine. Sand you will therefore excuse both mother and 
forming into one for Benjamin, and her shears ‘ me if we ask you not to pursue the subject.” 

dropped with a sharp sound on the kitchen ° Mrs. Street was, as she afterwards expressed 
tloor at this crisis; but all necessity for a herself, thoroughly taken back. She looked 
reply was superseded by Grace’s sudden en-‘at Grace, who answered her with a bright, 
trance. clear, steady look, and in mingled confusion 

She came in, in her quiet, graceful way, with Cand surprise, nanaged to stammer out, 

a bit of ruffling in her hand. There was aS ‘‘I didn’t ’spose you'd feel bad at old friends 
light and peace on the sweet face, which flowed 3 expressing their sorrow for your trouble.” 
from deep springs in her soul that neither of2 ‘‘ We appreciate all true sympathy, Mrs. 
the guests could fathom. Both surveyed her ¢ Street, only just now, we want it given as we 
intently as she shook hands with them in a‘ must receive it—silently.” 

quiet, neighborly sort of fashion, and then $ There was, of course, no more to be said, 
took her seat. Safter this. Mrs. Street devoted herself assidu- 

Somehow the bright face resting in a lightS ously to her knitting for a few moments, as 
which flowed from some inward spring was? did her neighbor, whose perceptions were ina 
not to the taste of Mrs. Street. Then the quiet 5 somewhat nascent condition; and when the 
grace of the girl’s words and manner excited 2 dark little woman opened again, it was on a 
that petty feeling of envy and antagonism 2topic she took care should be very remote from 
which ignorance and malice are apt to feel for‘: her last one. 
real superiority of mind and character. She launched out into her neighbors’ affairs, 

‘‘Tll take her pride down a bit,’’ mentally 2 personal and private, with a relish, which the 
resolved Mrs. Street; but this did not sik heaps edi snap of the black eyes bore witness to; 
her making very cordial and minute inquiries ‘and her tongue and her knitting needles seemed 
after Grace’s health, which were answered in - each to add fresh impetus to the other. There 
a frank, ladylike fashion, although it was2was no painful fact in the past history of those 
apparent that Grace’s heart was not in them. ‘ who came within the range of her remarks, that 

Mrs. Street returned to the subject which < Mrs. Street did not drag out, and hold up in its 
had been interrupted as soon as she thought? worst light; her speech slurred over every 
the way sufficiently opened. ¢ character that she touched ; wheregoever there 

‘I’m glad, Grace, to see you aint any more : were especial motives for silence and charity, 
down in the mouth with this trouble that’s‘ there did the evil imagination of Mrs. Street 
come on you all. I declare I couldn’t sleep ac delight to flout; where there was any room 
wink the night I heard of it. To think of ; for doubt respecting the motives which induced 
Deacon Palmer—such a good, prayin’ man < any line of action, she was sure to supply the 
nas he is, bein’ turned out of the house gs one, and her speech was interpulated 
home that’s been his’n, and his father’s afore? by nods and mysterious shakes of her head, 
him, for nigh upon seventy year, and a young < calculated to give it force and emphasis in the 
family on his hands.” < eyes of her listeners, although she took care to 

‘‘That’s jist what I said to Abijah,” sighed < interfuse her gossip with various sanctimo- 
the dolorous tones of Mrs. Strong; and the‘ nious expressions of regret and dismay at 
blue and white yarn flowed in a variegated¢the evil of mankind in general, and of the 
stream over her fingers. < subject of her discourse in particular. 

There was a little silence. Mrs. Palmers Tick! tick! had gone an hour; click. click? 
nervously tore down a seam which required; had gone Mrs. Street’s needles; clack, clack ! 
the strength of both hands to separate; but ¢ had gone her tongue, when at last she paused, 
she did not speak a word. Grace bent over 2 with a dim consciousness that she hnd had the 
her ruffling, with quick flushes deepening> ground mostly to herself. Grace and her 
and rising on her cheeks until they touched‘ mother had each seemed intent on her work, 
her forehead. The lips sat for a moment in< though any keen observer might have read 
@ bent, disturbed line; then she looked up—. various signs of displeasure in the face of the 
her soft, steady eyes bent full on her guests. ‘former. The flushes went and came rapidly in 

‘“‘We are grateful to you both,” said the: her face; sometimes the look of indignation 
steadfast voice, which did not break nor ripple: alternated with one of amusement, or she 
from beginning to close, ‘‘for any sympathy < flashed up a» glance of curiosity at the speaker; 
you may feel for us in our troubles. But it iss but she was very quiet, and Mrs. Strong only 
one of which we prefer not to speak at preeent;: intruded an occasional ‘“ Dear me! I can’t 
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‘‘T hope that I shall be, Mrs. Street, if I am 
ever fortunate enough, as you say, to enterone.”’ 

Mrs. Street was effectually silenced. 

Mrs. Strong now found that her turn had 


comin’ to?’’ in the most lugubrious of tones. 
“Of course, I don’t Anow as it’s true;’’ Mrs. 
Street resumed again, somewhat qualifying in 
her tones. She had been indulging in various - come. 
uncharitable surmises respecting a friend of$ ‘‘Isn’t ita dreadful thing to think on, Afiss 
Mrs. Palmer’s and herself, which surmises she 2 Palmer, this horrid war that we’ve got into? 
had endeavored to fortify with proofs thatSI don’t know what’s. to become on us all. 
would have shrivelled to nothing before the? There's Abijah’s completely thrown out of 
slightest investigation of candor and good)» business by this horrid war.” 
sense. ‘‘T know it falls very heavy on us all,” an- 
«TI don’t believe that there ts a word of)swered the Deacon's wife; ‘‘but you know, 
truth in the whole matter, Mrs. Street,’’ said¢ Afiss Strong, it’s a war undertaken for our 
Grace, to whom the last remark had been; rights and liberties; for our children and our 
addressed; and she quietly turned down the<children’s, and we must bear the burden as 
corner of her ruffie. ‘It's always so much? we can, and leave the rest to God.” 
pleasanter to believe good than evil of people,S ‘‘ But then there’s my husband’s business, 
and in this case, it’s safer.” S Mise Palmer; if it hadn’t been for this war, 
This reasoning did not quite gratify Mrs. > he'd a made a very comfortable year ont; and 
Street. crew I don’t see what's to become of us and the 
‘¢ But where tbhere’s so much smoke, there’s > children.” 
sure to be some fire. Still, as you say, Io “1 sympathize with you, Miss Strong,” an- 
al’ays like to think the best thing of my->swered her hostess; ‘but, don’t it comfort 
neighbors that I can ;” with n dim feeling thatS you to think that you’re sufferin’ in a good 


believe my own ears. What is the world 


she might have gone too far. 


Grace’s clear eyes were raised once more to 
her guests; the peach-bloom sat still in her 


cheeks. 


cause, and that this war is a righteous war 7— 
for you know, all that we hold dear or precious 
is at stake.” 

“IT can’t find any comfort in that,” an- 


“IT think, Mrs. Street,” said the steadfastcswered Mrs. Strong, in the same tone of 
voice, answering the steadfast eyes, ‘‘ that it isodoleful obstinacy—‘“ I’m sure I'd rather that 


our duty not only to think, bat to speak well 
of them; to hide any wrong which they may 
have done as we would hide our own, and 


never speak of their failings if we can avoid it, 2 


and see always only what is pleasant and good 
in them. I think also, that is what Christ 
meant, among other things, when He said— 
‘Do unto others as ye would they should do 
unto you.’” 

The silvery voice stopped. Mrs. Street's 
face showed that the rebuke had struck home; 
and she was not a woman of very acute sensi- 
bilities. For once, she was at a loss what to 
say, and when she spoke again, her words did 
not touch the last subject. 

‘*Grace, may I ask, how long it was since 
you jined the church?” 

‘¢ About two years, Mrs. Street.” 
and tones bright and quiet. 

‘Wall, | must say, Grace,” with a triumph- 
ant sparkle of her eyes, feeling that now she 


The face 


was going to annihilate the girl, ‘‘ you’re well 


fit now to go right into any minister’s family.” 
Grace looked up with the smallest possible 


the Britishers had had all that they wanted, 
than that my husband’s business should have 
been ruined.” 

‘‘ But, Mrs. Strong, would you rather your 
country should have been ruined ?—your 
children have been slaves, than suffered 
the evils which this war will bring upon us?” 
inquired Grace, earnestly, as she rolled up her 
band of muslin; for the afternoon was growing 
low. 

‘We got along well enough afore the war, 
and I’m sure it couldn't be much worse for us 
to have the country go to ruin, and the chil- 
dren slaves, than to have Abijah’s business 
broke up. Jest think of that!” 

Mrs. Strong did not fathom the thought 
which flashed through Grace’s mind at that 
moment. She saw the large, intent look, bent 
on her with a peouliar expression, and the 
lips open; but on second thought—a thought 
which certainly involved no compliment to 
Mrs. Strong, Grace closed them, and set about 
getting tea, while Mrs. Street, who had re- 
mained quiet for an unprecedented length of 


emile, unbending the red line of her lip; she§ time, went deep into the mysteries of a new 
was perfectly clear and calm. There was not?¢recipé for dyin’ blue, which she had obtained 
the faintest shade of embarrassment about her.$from Mrs. Palmer. 
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The supper passed off pleasantly enough, ans 


suppers usually did at Deacon Palmer’s. Even 
Mrs. Street’s eyes seemed to soften somewhat 
as she praised the light, snowy biscuit and 
the blackberry jelly, which ‘‘relished”’ with it 
s0 nicely, and the raised cake, in which she 
averred Mrs. Palmer ‘always had the luck.” 
But, though she seemed unusually quiet, Mrs. 
Street was gathering up her forces for a last 
attack on Grace; for it did require some 
courage to meet those steadfast, intent eyes, 
which Mrs. Street felt, looked beyond her face, 
at something she did not feel quite assured 
about. With the last cup of tea, however, 
her courage rose, and with a little spiteful 
twinkle of her black eyes, she turned on Grace, 
saying— 

‘I’ve heard a story about you, Grace, from 
a thousand different quarters, which I’ve 


denied to every one, co’s I didn’t believe a 


word on’t; it aint like you.” 

‘‘Tsn’t it ?” asked the girl, quietly breaking 
off a corner of her cake. ‘‘ Then it probably 
isn’t true.’’ 

‘*No; but folks will have it that you’re en- 
gaged to Parson Willetts’s nephew, for all you 
aint seen him more than half-a-dozen times, 
and that you wrote him letters regularly, all 
last winter, though you'd hardly had time to 
scrape acqaintance with him. I only mention 


said Mrs. Street, in a confidential tone, to her 
neighbor. ‘That are Grace is a dreadful 
uppish thing—dreadful! I al’ays said her 
mother’d spile her.’’ 

‘“‘And to think,” added Mrs. Strong, in a 
very much injured tone, ‘she wanted me to say 
that this war was all right, when it’s ruined 
Abijah’s business; and he isn’t very fore- 
handed, either.” 

‘‘ Grace,” said Mrs. Palmer, as she assisted 
her daughter in gathering up the tea dishes, 
‘““T was beat atthe way you answered Afiss 
Street, this afternoon.” 

‘*What did you think of it on the whole, 
mother ?” asked Grace, with a dainty smile 


just showing itself around the corners of her 
> lips. 


‘© Wall, it was cool, child; but I must say, 
it was to the pint.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A Song for Me. 


BY LULU HOLMES. 
Is there no song for mo? 





‘Still frum high harps is poured the “ deathless 


singing,” 


5 vy sweet and precious to earth’s children bringing, 


Still from rapt lips is breathed soft melody— 
Is there no song for ne? 


this to let you know how folks talk, for I know> I listen to the voice 
you’re too right-minded a girl to do such $ Of the ewift winds, on some grand mission flying, 


of it true.” 
The rose-buds had hardly deepened in Grace’s 


things; only, I'd like to be able to say that I 2 The summer boughs, in their full gladness sighing, 


had your word for’t that there wasn’t a letter< 


These all have mado my listening soul rejoice 
With their deep, thrilling voice. 


For me, have passed the gleams 


cheek ; the face was not turned from its bright $ Of the rich sunlight on gay billows shining, 


quiet. 

‘You can give people a better answer than 
that, if you desire to oblige me, Mrs. Street,”’’ 
she said, with sweet gravity. 

‘Can J, now? Wall, I shall be glad to serve 


And glistening dews, with wreaths of foliage twining, 
When glance the cool stars on the lingering 
streams— 
Oh, purest midnight gleams! 


For me, has walked the moon, 


you, Grace, if you'll only tell me how;” the ¢ in the clear depths of Heaven, her lone way keeping, 


black eyes snapping sharply. 

‘‘Will you please to tell anybody who asks 
you about my affairs, that as they are none of 
your business, you have not meddled with 


¢ Smiling a blessing o’er low flowerets sleeping, 


Lulled on the breast of the fresh, leafy June— 
Fair, silver-mantled moon! 


And I have known the night— 


them, and are consequently unable to give< The epirit's night, of toseed and saddened feeling; 


them any information.”’ 
Mrs. Peter Street was effectually silenced. 
Soon after tea, Mrs. Palmer’s guests found 
that imperative duties summoned them home. 


Yet ‘mid its shades new wonders kind revealing, 


Till I have knelt to bless his loving might, 
Who giveth “ Songs at night.” 


Oh, is it not for me 


Something of their feelings may be surmised 2 To twine the trembling lyre my God hath given ? 


from a brief conversation which they had 
together soon after they had left the front 
gate. 


“T haven't enjoyed myself particularly,” : 


To lift its chords—to catch the notes of Heaven, 


Kneeling in rapture, that there still may be 
A song for me? 


MossGisu, Pa. 
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Serle ought; but pause a moment, girls, and fee 
Setters to the Oirls. Cif you cannot recall some day that passed 
No. XV. ¢ without giving either of these to her, who by 
BY AUNT HATTIE. ¢ties of relationship deserves them above all 


How natural to the human heart, after re-5 others. You, perhaps, did not take the trouble 
ceiving favor upon favor from a dear end ots go out and ask her into the parlor to see a 
to almost accept them as a right, forgetful of ther caller, whose companionship would have af- 
burst of gratitude with which the first kindness § forded her almost as much pleasure as to your- 
was received. That phase of fallen human nature self. You chatted merrily with your brothers 
is the only explanation to me, of the strange<and sisters over the little items of news 
indifference a daughter often manifests towards - gathered in your morning walk down town, 
her mother, whose life, from the moment she~ but did not think of recapitulating it to her, 
first clasped her babe in her arms, until the when she came into the sitting-room, to enliven 
present time, has been one long act of self-Sup her dull hours. Possibly you gave a little 
abnegation and denial. But that this is so,¢smile to yoar fun-loving sister, when your 
does not prove that the response of gratitude mother asked a question about our Southern 
is any the less acceptable to the mother, only fleet, that betrayed the geographical locations 
that she can walk her path in life cheerful to-of the seceded States, were not quite as defi- 
the end because of the great, super-abounding > nitely defined in her mind as the arrangement 
love God hag given her, making her willing to: of her spices and sugars. Did it ever occur to 
sacrifice cherished plans, and hopeful desires, >you, as @ very probable case, that when your 
implanted when her own eyes looked out into.,mother’s mind reached maturity, and every 
a bright, unclouded future, that her child may>day brought stray yearnings for draughts of 
be happy; neither docs it excuse, in the least,° knowledge, the fountain was sealed by little 
the neglect on the daughter’s side, or make it? hands that choked it up with care and anxiety 
the less reprehensible. never more to run clear to her lips. If such 
To this, as to other rules, there are excep-°¢ was the truth, then how, like the ghost of in- 
tions, and it affords us much pleasure now and» gratitude, will rise up before you that smile 
then to note them. In these happy cases the? when memory spreads out, as in an open pano- 
mother is not a mere household drudge, Iabor-> rama, all your mother’s love and self-denial ; 
ing on from Christmas till Christmas again,Cand giving up of her mental life that you 
with scarcely a thought of rest or recreation, > might be perfect in all knowledge and learn- 
ministering to the appetites and wants of alljing, and possess the joy that springs from a 
around her. She is not always the one to stay well cultivated intellect. 
at home from the pic-nic and concert, or thes BEerEA, OHI10. 
mental feast. Her sent in the carriage for the? 


pleasant afternoon drive is not always vacant, 5 § olitude 
4 M7 


nor the perusal of the latest extra, or the wel-¢ 
come monthly the last for hereyes. From one? 
of those favored mothers, whose daughter now¢ 
rests beneath the tree of life, by the river of7 
God, I heard this high encomium—‘ When 15 
wns tired, she would not even let me bathe age 
face or brush my hair, but as tenderly as if I 





BY MBS. H. 
The clock has etruck—the house is still— 
The children slumbering lie, 
And none aro left to break the spell, 
Save one poor cricket and I. 


The knitting is carelessly thrown aside, 
The books neglected lie, 

And lonely as in a haunted Louse 
Are that one poor cricket and I. 

I hear a step on the turfy walk, 
I know it as it draws nigh ; 


were a babe, she would cool my forehead with 
her soft touch, and smooth my hair. Oh! you 
cannot think how I miss her!” She had all 
your gifts, girls! She was sweet and beauti-? 


ful, with graceful form and ease of manners, The latch is lifted—no moro alono 
nod mind that showed no mediocre attain- Watch one poor cricket and I. 
ments, and yet she was not above any humble _—____+-20-0-+______—_ 


office for her mother, who often wearied amid2 Ir isa secret known but to few, yet of no 
the cares and duties which no other shoulderSsmall use in the conduct of life, that when 
but her own could bear. you fall into a man’s conversation, the first 

I believe no one passes beyond the state to-thing you should consider is, whether he has 
feel pleasure at a respectful word, or deferen-\a greater inclination to hear you, or that you 
tial action, or dced prompted by kindly © should hear him. 


- 
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’ slowly and solemnly read, her attention was 

dtlary 3) Comforter, Scie Then si heard, ‘“*Do good and 

BY ELIZABETH. lend, hoping for nothing again; and your 

‘¢Oh dear, dear! must I lose faith in every evar shall be great. Judge not, and ye 
body—is the whole world cold and selfish?(Sball not be judged—condemn not, and ye 


caring little for its friends and nothing for ite ¢ Shall not be condemned : forgive, and ye shall 
enemies.” Thus mused poor Mary Parker, ¢>¢ forgiven.” Was that on purpose for her? 
as she prepared her husband’s simple morning Zhe impatient and trustless nature was sub- 


meal. Her little Georgie had just returned dued. She did not tell John, but she told the 
from Susan Wing’s to say, “Mrs. Wing says 6 best of friends, her Father in Heaven, and He 


she cannot pay you till next week.” 2 strengthened all her weak efforts for good. 

This little sum Mary had toiled with aching He blessed her temporally too, so that she 

eyes and weary fingers to earn, upon could believe it was truly said to her and her 
“Seam and gusset and band, household, ‘Ye shall lack for nothing.” 


Band and gusset and seam, 
Till the buttons she fell aslee j : 
To sew them on in her drearn.” zi Che Closet ny the Garret. 
and now, to hear again, as repeatedly before, BY BENCOTT. 


‘‘next week she shall have it,” made her heart$ Up in the garret there isa closet, rudely par- 
feel really distrustful and rebellious. Sn tore off from the rest of the space. It is 





‘She can dress and take journeys, sit at a>n store place of things past their days of use- 
bountiful table and have servants to wait upon 6 fulness ; yet because of their connection with 
her, whether she earn it or not; and I—well, ¢the past, too precious to be thrown away. 
it is just the same thing as helping to support‘ There are such closets in every house; and 
her—I can’t do it, or bear it. That money looking through them we may find, worn into 
was for my new dress and to take me to my ‘the dullest and most common place histories, 
mother’s home for the first time since John< threads of gold, which flash and gleam when 
and I were married—ten long years—and touched by rays of memory. There are gar- 
mother sick too.” Cments in every house which death has made 

Sickness and many unlooked-for disappoint- ¢ sacred ; trinkets whose gilding time cannot 
ments had made repeated visita at nl ber memori frocks and aprons full of sweet, sunny 
humble home, so that although she and her< memories; playthings written over with prints 
husband earned their bread by the sweat of >of little children’s fingers. 
their brow, they were unable to gain more‘ It soothes and softens us sometimes, to go to 
than a moderate subsistence. Mary herself these old closets, and give ourselves up to 
had just risen from a bed of sickness, a ns By the memory of days and scenes 
weary, weak and almost crushed by the cold-¢ forever gone we may be saddened; yet it will 
heartedness of those well-to-do in this life, no >be with a deeper sense of our responsibility, 
wonder that her sensitive spirit thus pondered, {and a more earnest purpose—since we see 80 
forgetting, for the time, the ‘‘ silver lining” to 2 plainly written on allthings: Passing away—to 
her cloud. Hers was usually a quiet, patientSso live that we shall ‘‘redeem the time,” that 
trust in the care of her Heavenly Father; but? we shall turn the key in the door behind us, 
repinings would sometimes, as now, steal into cand retrace our footsteps down the crooked 
her heart. Something whispered within her, a staircase, to take up again our accustomed 
‘Trust and try, and God will care for thee ; ; burdens. 
these vexations, patiently borne, will bless ay Here hangs an old bonnet, equally marvel- 
soul.” lous in form and fineness. A young bride's 
‘¢ But,” she said, ‘‘I must tell John all about $ face looked out from under that ‘ scow of a 
it first; if my heart is relieved, my soul shall? front ;”’ and one, at least, thought never pret- 
be patient.” tier bonnet shaded a swecter face. Ah, bon- 

Thus vexed and unwilling to trust God alone, (net! Your delicate straw-color has worn to 
she sat at breakfast. At ,the conclusion of?tawny yellow. There are wrinkles on the face 
the meal, John, as usual, took the Bible;$you shaded. The dark hair is being twined 
he opened at the sixth chapter of Luke. ? with silver, and the blue eyes grown dim. 
Mary was so absorbed with herself that she) There lies another relic uf those earlier days. 
scarcely took note of the precious words, but, More than once, or twice, or thrice has this 
as the command, ‘“ Love ye your enemies,” was’old-fashioned straw bag traversed across the 
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Bay State to the red house on the Farmington. 9 the house is still; the flute has gone and the 
What stores of pleasant and comfortable things voices are hushed. There is one that I shall 
it carried for the tedious journey, before the? never hear again, until it welcomes me through 
days of railroads! Bottles of milk for babies ;‘ the gates of the Heavenly city. Oh Time, thou 
picture books for restless Willies; gingerbread? dost pass thy relentless hands over us all, and 
for hungry Amies; books, parting presents > we are changed ! : 
from kind friends left behind; a note, full of§ Behind an old threadbare overcoat hangs a 
things too precious to be epoken from one? dressing gown—a ‘Joseph’s coat’ of many 
whose last pressure lingers yet on the plump, §colors—new, when Will started for college. 
white hand that carries the travelling bag; a¢ Those elbows have seen service—‘ grubbing” 
key, ah, what a storehouse of pleasant thingsStill far into the ‘‘wee, sma’ hours.” Long 
can we unlock with that key! Turn it in thee talks over Junior fires, when David and Jona- 
door! Was ever a place like home? Go in than’s hearts were bound together in firm, un- 
with the young mother, and look through thec alterable bonds. Long, long looks into the fu- 
quiet rooms. No matter for the dust! it always» ture from that study-coat, when lights from other 
gathers in a closed house. See the cosy sitting-S windows had given place to darkness. College 
room, just as it was left two months ago. life and the dressing gown put away together : 
There is the work-basket on the shelf; here is one to be remembered, the other forgotten. 
the sewing chair beside the large stand; there? By itself, in the corner, hangs a worn car- 
are the little high chairs standing back against pet bag, on which the dust has gathered for 
the wall. It was forethought to get the fireclong months. Its owner came home from a 
all ready to kindle against this return. Light itS journey, laid it down, and left us for that 
up, and the cheery blaze makes a new room of< “‘bourn from whence no traveller returns.’ 
it. Let the children wander around, renewing>In it is the roll of handbills on which are 
old acquaintance with chairs, and table, ee the appointments for lectures never 
curtains. Peep into the snug kitchen! Here? delivered. ‘Let me die fighting!” was his 
is the study—‘ papa’s room,” where, through petition, and God suffered him. The sword was 
long days he sits writing. Ifthe owner of the not unbuckled till the suldicr was ready for the 
travelling bag chances to be ‘‘ making calls,” grave. The carpet bag hangs here; Ae has no 
here play the children, or sit by turn on fa-¢ need of further changes of raiment, for God hag 
ther’s left knee. He says they do not disturb § clothed him in the white robes of immortality. 
him; and ever did children disturb their fa-C 80, one by one, we are putting off the wrap- 
ther? Over the study is a chamber, before? pings: One by one earthly things fail us. By 
which the mother pauses in her round, and¢and by we shall drop the last—these bodies, 
she opens it as if it were a sacred place. The, God in mercy grant it, that then we may find 
children look up wonderingly at the tears that‘ & dwelling in that city which hath foundations! 
fallas she turns away. ‘*A good man died? rrp 
there, Willie ;” and as she descends the stairsS THe ADORNMEST OF Homz.—Sweet is it to 
she repeats over and over to herself, ‘The’ the woman whose privilege it is to keep silence 
places that knew him shall know him no more, pin the church and to speak only by her life, so 
forever.” The sitting-room again—the bag!¢ toarrangcher home scenery that it may whisper 
We had almost forgotten it! Well, it hangs? in gentle and holy, but unmistakable accents 
there now, unused ; its purple strap all faded.‘ to the understanding heart and cultured mind; 
Thrown awny, or burnt with old rabbish by? and amidst an adorni@ veil of flowers may be 
and by. Then, good bye to thee, bag! traced the under-current of living water vivifying 
A bathing dress, spotted and soiled with’them; so that, wearied, she may drink of the 
use. How the waves curled over us then, 60> brook by the way, and hold up the head, or, in 
lightly and so constantly. Other waves now, ¢ sweet communion with God, may rest and be 
as constantly, but not as lightly. sae If any will take the trouble to examine 
Here is a flute stand, of home manufacture. into the causes of the impression made by the 
Good service it did, though, to the little flute? aspect of any of the homes they visit, I balieve 
player. How clearly still the sounds comes they will find that the modification which, in 
floating up the winding stairs, across the dusty? various proportions, Christian holiness, love, 
garret, through the open door. It is eae ai cheerful activity may have given to the 
evening, and the family is gathered onthe long ’ drersing of every room, is, in fact, that which 
piazzn. Now voices join in, and the chords»imparts the sensibly felt, but nameless charm 
rise full and sweet. No, no! Iam alone, and’ to domestic scenery. 
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Che Store Girl. 
—- ‘‘Yes; I’ve bought many a dress from her.’ 


A week at the sea-shore gives large oppor-2 ‘Now, you don't say so! Well, it does 
tunity for the study of human nature. Its‘Sbeat all! Oh, yes; now I recognize her. One 
phases, as there seen, are curious and instruc--of Levy’s girls! Isn’t it about time we were 
tive. What people really are, comes out on‘ going home, Kate?” 
exhibition. Individuality is thrown, with? «I rather think it is. When it comes to 
great distinctness, on a common background, ‘being mixed up with this sort of cattle, I'm 
and each reads the other’s character almost as‘for retiring. A store girl! Well, well!” 
plainly as if it were written in a book. Ask> Naturally, after such a revelation of them- 
your friend what she thinks of Mrs. or Miss< selves, I observed more narrowly the speakers. 
So-and-So. If she have met her at the sea-'How remarkably they contrasted with the 
shore, she will answer without hesitation, and ai lady bout whom they talked so depre- 
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‘One of Levy’s store girls.” 
“No!” 


offer yous leading trait, favorable or unfavor- ciatingly. They were dressed in gay grena- 
able, but very near the exact truth. It isSdines, and exhibited a profusion of costly laces 
remarkable how entirely some people are off) and jewelry. At first sight, their faces indi- 
their guard at the sea-shore—how completely Scated gentle blood; a second and closer 
they act themselves out. You see the true inspection, revealed the essential taint of com- 
lady and gentleman there—limited to no, monality. I speak of blood in the truer 
class, grade, or set; the snobbish pretenders, ‘ sense, as representing mental and moral quali- 
whose every act gives the lie to their pretence; -ties, The refined and the vulgar are in all 
the jaunty vulgar, who obtrude their Jack of‘ social grades. Blood flows not in obedience to 
culture and common-sense in the faces of all; P onveulonaitiies It may be as pure in the veins 
and the consciously inferior, or over-modest, of a peasant, as in those of a titled nobleman. 


who move about straight-laced, weakly imagin- 
ing that they are the observed of all observers. 

Sitting on the piazza of the Surf House at 
Atlantic City, enjoying the cool sea breezes, 
this conversation reached me. I could not 
help hearing it, for the speakers were close by, 
and talked in loud tones. 

‘¢Who is that girl?’ was asked in a curious 
voice, as if the person indicated had, from some 
cause, awakened an interest in the speaker’s 
mind. 

The individual referred to was a young Indy 
of fair complexion, whom I had noticed several 
times. There was something about her that 
attracted all eyes; and yet she was neither 
richly nor gayly attired, and evidently shrunk 


A tall lady passed, leaning on the arm of a 
short, stout gentleman. She was pale and 
thin, with a refined and gentle face—he bluff 
and hearty. The two girls looked at each 
other, drew down the corners of their mouths, 
snickered—I use the right word—and then 
stuffed their handkerchiefs in their mouths to 
keep from laughing outright. 

‘‘They’ll kill me, Em, if they stay here 
much longer,” said one of them, shaking with 
laughter as the couple disappeared in the 
house. ‘I never saw anything so funny.” 

‘‘Hush, Kate,’’ was rejoined, ‘‘here’s Father 
Time.” 

I looked in the direction of their eyes, and 
observed a thin, white-haired man, with bent 


from observation. The style of her face WS >form and slow steps, coming along the piazza. 
a regular oval; complexion, as I have said, > Hig figure was striking, and gave the impres- 


fair; eyes, a soft bluisMgray, large and calm; 
height, medium; carriage, easy and uncon- 
scious; dress plain, and not costly, but of the 
finest quality, and in perfect taste. No won- 
der that in the flaunting, obtrusive, overdressed 


was touched by his aspect. 


sion of a once strong man, who bad yielded 
under protest, step by step, as age advanced, 
and now stooped, half sadly, in conscious 
weakness, under the weight of many years. I 
Not so my young 


mass of her sex, she stood individualized, nor ‘ladies. He was gnme for them. Already they 
that the question which had just come to my chad designated him as “Father Time ;” and 


ear was frequently asked. I listened for the 
answer. 
‘‘Don’t you know her?” 
of contempt in the voice. 
‘There’s something familiar in the face, but 
for the life of me I can’t make her out;” 
returned tho first speaker. 


I noticed a tone 


now, as he came towards us, they stared at 
him rudely, casting sly looks at, or nudging 


each other. 
‘*A soythe and hour glass would make the 


figure complete.” 
He was close upon us. I felt shocked. Unless 
very dull of hearing, the rude sentence must 
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have reached him. There was a second crowd-¢ vessels were the mothers, whose heads turned 
ing of handkerchiefs into the young ladies’? little with the elevation to which they had 
mouths, to keep from laughing. The old man‘risen through no strength of their own, and 
stood close to them for a little while, then re-¢ who, looking down from that elevation, were 
marked, in a pleasant, familiar way, 80; disposed to think meanly of everything below. 
beautiful in aged persons who have grown old; False pride, and false estimates of things, were 
wisely and gracefully, and which all the truly ¢ naturally imbibed by the daughters, and min- 
refined accept as a compliment instead of an? gled with every thread, as the shuttle flew 
intrusion, though the person be a stranger— backwards and forwards, weaving the fabric 
«s A charming day, young ladies.” of character. And so, they were less than 
Bat, instead of meeting this salutation with: their mothers to blame for what they were: 
the instinct of gentle blood, these vulgar$though, taking the natural stock, it would 
misses bridled and frowned, and tried to look2 have required much budding and grafting to 
haughty and dignified. The old man regarded > get pleasant fruit. 
them in momentary surprise, and then movedS In the evening, there was music and dancing 


on again. in one of the parlors. Em and Kate, whom I 
«What do you think of that?” asked one of> noticed. as almost inseparable, were there. 

the other. — They had taken a sofa to themselves, spreading 
‘¢Did you ever hear of anything so rude!’’? out their wide skirts, so as to fill the space 

was the almost angry response. which four persons might have conveniently 
‘Never in my life. The old brute!” occupied. The tall, pale lady, evidently an 


For a short time, they expatiated on the old? invalid, came in, leaning on the arm of her 
man’s brutality and want of breeding in mis-> stout, hearty-looking companion. Nearly every 
taking them for ladies, and then resumed their: seat in the room was occupied. They came 
amusement of remarking upon and caricatur-2and stood near the sofa filled by my fine 
ing the various individuals who passed beforeS young ladies, Em and Kate. I saw the tall 
them. Nothing escaped their searching eyes.¢ lady shrink a little in stature, and lean hard 
Every peculiarity was magnified, and wee trom the stout gentleman’s arm, evidently 
beauties and virtues turned into deformitiesS from weakness. He looked concerned, and 
and vices. They were witty at times, and2glanced around, to find a seat. Observing 
showed familiarity with Dickens, Thackeray,‘ that only these two girls occupied the large 
Bulwer, and the leading novelists, and applieds sofa, he said to one of them, in a polite 
with some skill the characters in books to the? way— 
living personalities of the hour. But, in allS ‘Will you be kind enough to let this lady 
this, they showed an ingrained coarseness, <¢ have a seat with you on the sofa ?” 


selfishness and vulgarity that was really shock- But neither of them moved an inch. | 
ing, taking into consideration the social place ‘Take my seat,” I heard a low, gentle voice 
they assumed to fill. say, and turning my eyes from the twe misses, 


It was my turn to make inquiry, and in due? I saw the “store girl’s” hand on the invalid's 
time I learned that my young ladies wereSarm, to whom she was offering her chair in 
daughters of two Philadelphia merchants, whocthat kind, persuasive way, that takes no 
had grown rich in trade, and now lived in> denial. : 
splendid suburban residences, Ifurtherlearned,$ «Thank you!—thank you!” answered the 
that their fathers had once been poor clerks,¢ tall lady, in one ofgthe sweetest of voices; 
and their mothers poor girls—one of the latter? «* but I cannot deprive you of a seat.” 
having actually been employed in a dry goods) ‘No deprivation at all. I can stand for 
store at four dollars a week, occupying thats hours without being weary. So, don’t hesi- 
position at the time of her marriage. Theirctate; your acceptance will give me pleasure.” 
fathers were known in the community as> And she gently drew the invalid to her chair. 
shrewd merchants and honorable men; notS Now, there was nothing intrusive—nothing 
very refined nor well educated—early culture: for effect, in the girl’s manner; but a epon- 
having been denied them; but sensible men in 2 taneous acting out of the true lady, that was 
the main, and good citizens; men in no waySreally beautiful. A native refinement gave 
‘ashamed of their humble origin; but, rather, grace to every movement. Several of those 
proud of the fact that they were architects standing near observed the little scene, and I 
of their own fortunes, and thence inclined tos saw by their faces a common sentiment of ad- 
an ostentatious display of wealth. The weaker>miration. The stout gentleman added his 
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thanks to those of the lady, and the girl drew? out, at least. I shall be here until Satur- 
back from observation. day—”’ 

The music and the dancing went on. My‘ She did not finish the sentence, for at that. 
two refined young ladies held their places on > moment, the stout, bluff gentleman came up to 
the sofa, their heavily flounced, gay silk the sofa, and said, in a hearty, familiar way— 


dresses covering the entire surface, from end2 ‘' Why bless me, Mrs. H——! How glad I 
toend. Presently, one of them received an‘ am to meet you!” 
invitation to dance, and was led to the floor.c ‘Captain G——!” Surprise was in the 


Instantly, I saw the stout gentleman look>voice of Mrs. H——, as she stood up and 

round from where he stood by his invalid, warmly pressed the hand that was grasping 

companion, and seeing the girl who had given? her own. ‘‘This.is indeed a pleasure! Where 

up her seat, took her half resisting hand, and‘ is Mrs. G—— ?’ 

led her to the vacant place on the sofa. She2 The stout gentleman turned quickly to where 

did not resist, although I saw by her counte-‘the tall, pale lady was sitting, and leading her 

nance that she would have preferred standing 2 forward, said— 

unobtrusively where she was; but, the in- ‘‘Here is Alice.” 

stinct of good breeding kept her from object-c The greeting between the two ladies was of 

ing to an act so kindly meant. Silk and>the most cordial nature, for they were old 

jewelry was shocked by this sudden propin-¢ friends, warmly attached to each other from 

quity of the store girl. I saw her shrink, frown, their earliest years, as I learned from what 

and sweep the ample range of her dress closer“ passed between them. 

to her person. Then she looked about un-2 Already, the girl who had been talking, a 

easily ; and then, unable to endure so close 14 moment before, with Mrs. H——, was on her 

contact with vulgarity, left her seat, and?feet, and moving away, so that her place might 

crossed the parlor with an air of affected’ be taken by the invalid; thus giving the two 

dignity, that caused many lips near me to curve< friends an opportunity to sit side by side. 

in amusement or contempt. Observing that she was about to withdraw, 
Three ladies now found room on the sofa, in, Mrs. H called to her, saying— 

the space just occupied by one. Amongthese,> ‘* Don't leave us, Gertrude.” 

I recognized Mrs. H——, wife of an eminents ‘* No—no—keep your seat. I will not dis- 

lawyer, and known as one ofthe most cultivated, 2turb you a second time,” said the pale lady, in 

refined and excellent women in the city. She‘ remonstrance. 

had been standing for ten or fifteen minutes,? The stout gentleman bustled past the trio, 

while my pinks of gentility, who could hardlySand bringing the chair just vacated by his 

endure to breathe the air in which one of? wife, arranged the three ladies to suit himself; 

‘‘Levy’s store girls” respired, sat in forced) Mrs. H and Gertrude on the sofa, and his 

occupation of twice the room to which they ¢ wife in the comfortable chair she had been 

were entitled. It so happened, that Mrs.) occupying, right in front of them. 

H—— came next on the sofa to the interest-¢ <‘‘That’s Captain G——, of the Navy,” I 

ing young lady, whose humble pusition was > heard a gentleman near me remark. 

held by Misses Pride and Pretension as a sign$ ‘‘ And who is his wife ?”’ 

of inferiority. I noticed her turn and recog-2 ‘‘The daughter of Senator 

nize her with a brightening face, at the same plied. 

time offering her hand in a cordial manner,¢ The country knew them well, the Captain 

and saying— and the Senator, and held them both in honor- 
‘‘Why Gertrude! Is this you?” able regard. I advanced a few steps nearer, 
She smiled in an easy, quiet way, answer-‘for my interest was increasing. 

ing— ‘sLet me introduce Miss Gertrude T——," 
‘+ Yes, ma’am; I’m here for a few days.” cau Mrs. H , presenting the young lady to 
“I'm right glad of it,” returned Mrs. H——. 5 both Captain G and his wife. Gertrude 

‘If any one needs sea air, change, and recre-> met this introduction with a modest, retiring 

ation, itis you. When did you come down ?”’ manner, yet with no appearance of conscious 
‘¢Day before yesterday.” inferiority. 
‘‘ You must remain as long as possible.” 2 ‘‘ Miss T——?” The Captain looked at her 
‘IT shall have to return day after to-mor-¢curiously. ‘Not the daughter of our old 

row.” friend Hermann T—— ?” 

. No, no, Gertrude; you must stay the week¢ ‘The same,” replied Mrs. 1——. 
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«*Born a lady, as he was a gentleman, every S yy : 
inch, from head to foot.” And the bluff, warm- unset Re Derie. - 
hearted Captaia, looked at her with a brighten- BY NETTIE VERNON. 


ing face. ‘‘The daughter of my old friend ‘¢Live well—and then, when thou art called 
Hermano! I'm right glad to meet you, for your S to die, thou art of age to claim eternity.” 

father's sake. Does she belong to your; How much real beauty and worth lies hid- 
family?” He turned to Mrs. H . eden in this sentiment. Pious lips uttered it— 

‘No; Gertrade stands alone in the world.” Slowly hearts received and cherished it as a 

‘Alonet” The Captain did not compre-¢ precept of undoubted truth. It dispelled dark- 
hend this remark. He seemed perplexed. = 2 ness from many a mind, cheered many a weary 

‘‘She is a believer, Captain, in the nobility ‘ and fainting one, and gave new hope and 
of self-dependence. Like you, and my hus-< courage to the disheartened and sad. 
band, she serves society to the best of her? ‘Live well”—not in cherishing every dream 
ability; taking what she earns as her own, >of ambition, and being forgetful of life’s daily 
and asking favor of no one.” $ duties—not in worshipping gold, and being 

I heard nothing further. Loud voices injunmindful of Him ‘“‘who formed the heavens 
anether group drowned, for my ears, what>and the earth”—not in hoarding unconsecrated 
passed among these old friends. Looking up, I< wealth, but in constant communion with the 
saw among the listeners who had been attracted 2great All-Father—in a sweet confidence and 
by the little stir of recognitions and intro-' trust in His protecting care—in the perform- 
duction, a face rather blank with surprise; it< ance of every duty which he hath laid upon us 
was the face of one of my young ladies of such 2—in an earnest desire and effort to benefit 
immaculate quality, that plebeian usefulnessSthose with whom we mingle in life’s busy 
could not touch it without leaving a soil. throng; in hts way we may indeed * live well ;” 

Every day after that, until the week closed, and when the little tenement which is called 
I saw Gertrude T in the company of Mrs. ‘the spirit’s earthly boundary” may mingle 
H and Mrs. Captain G , and their de-Swith its kindred dust, our name may long 
portment towards her was always that of:remain stainless, a rich legacy to those who, 
friends and equals. Slike ourselves, may practise the art of living 

Since then, I have looked in at Levy's a few > well. 
times, and noticed this young lady at her> And then, how sweet the promise, how rich 
place behind one of the counters, and the sight ‘the reward! ‘Live well, and then how soon 
awakened sentiments of respect; and since § aoe’er thou’rt called to die, thou art of age to 
then, I have seen the two immaculates on the‘claim eternity.”” Thousands have lived until 
street, and at public places, dressed in ‘“‘richS age has laid a frosty mantle around their 
attire,” bold, pretentious, flaunting, and my § brows, and pointed with trembling finger down 
soul despised them. to the narrow tomb. 

So you have the contrast—the sensible, re- Life has been to them a long, long scene of 
fined, independent “store girl,” as the elegant; light and shade, while Time, on busy mission, 
Misses Em and Kate called her; and the proud, ° has borne his-faithful record of their ill-spent 
vain, coarse-minded parvenus, who mistakeShours up to the heavenly court. No loving 
money for merit, and obtrude their want of{angel, with benignant smile, has bent above 
good breeding in the faces of all, and to the<ther pillow at death, with the sweet whisper, 
astonishment and disgust of all. Js it too>*‘thou art of age to claim eternity.” 
sharply drawn, observant reader? Weleave it) But, from shorter lives, from those whose 
with you to decide. *,* ‘day had been scarcely woven into a chain of 
< years, brighter hietories may be written. They 
Shave lived well. Virtue has sealed her signet on 

Varun or Arpiication.—Genius is a good<their brows; faith has firmly clasped their 
thing, but industry is better. Smiles, in his’ souls, twining tendrils around the throne of 
Self-Help, takes a correct view: ¢ Deity; love has gilded their morning sky: 

‘« Accident does very little towards the pro-< hope has beautified each opening hour; andl 
duction of any great result in life. Though? when life’s realities seemed merging into 
sometimes what is called ‘a happy hit’ be made > death’s uncertainty, may we not well suppose 
by a bold venture, the old and common high-‘ that seraph spirits from the unseen shores 
way of steady industry and application is the < sweetly echoed the gladsome message, ‘‘ Thou 
only safe road to travel.” ¢may’st olaim eternity !” 
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GMlattie Covert’s Setter, evita Maser and then welll hie; 


C 
BY MARY J. CROSMAN. ; “Yes,” said Jennie, and taking from her 
Grove Hitt Seminary, Jury 10, 18—. > pocket a penoil and paper she printed thereon, 
Dear Frienp H—Your letter came an hour%in large capitals, “THis 18 ror you!” Then 
ago; the words that spring to my lips are/?we all disappeared to watch the effect. Very 
these: ‘How sweet is love itself posseseed, ‘soon the woman came up heated and tired; 
when but love’s tokens are so rich in joy.’’ 2 With a look of surprise she saw the white paper 
“Katy,” the letter-girl, said to me as I an-\on her bundle, and opening it, said, oh e0 
swered her knock at the door, ‘it’s one of thim fervently, ‘* Gott be thanked—Gott be thanked ; 
same as ye gets 80 eraqguenty=-lum as has so > now pose leetle Friedrich shall have some 
wuch swate reading; shure, an’ if me own‘ orange.” The look of thanksgiving which over- 
Tether would write so often—’’ Here a deep S spread her countenance was a doxology which 
sigh came in, which almost threatened to de-< must have reached the Throne. Jennie’s bright, 
molish her ponderous body. My sympathies : sparkling eyes were | misty, and as they met 
were aroused, and forgetting our rules which 5 Maggie’s, she said understandingly, “It is 
forbid conversation at certain hours, I asked, more blessed to give than to receive.” And 
‘Where is Pether?” dear H., is it not strange that we deprive our- 
‘‘Och, an’ he’s not yet come from the oldsselves so much of this peculiar blessing; that 
counthree—the blissed boy—the land has not Serene day we thereby rob ourselves of happi- 
another like him—he’s the bravest and the‘ness that is Christ-like and satisfying. 
thruest of all her sons—the bouldest, the best, 2 Maggie was so urgent that we all descended 
and the aisiest to love.” Here the tears began § Sa hill, and she told the woman who had given 
to flow, for she hasn’t heard from him in three “her the dollar. A shower of thanks and tears 
months; my own eyes were getting dim with followed; the next morning a small boy ap- 
moisture, and I don’t know but I should have-peared in the entrance hall and asked for 
forgotten the ‘‘swate” missive in my hand, ‘‘‘Mish Ray.’”’ Our new friend bad sent her a 
had it not been for the appearance of our beautiful bouquet and a basket of ripe cherries, 
monitress; she marked me ‘‘imperfect,’”’ but gwith the promise of some golden pears a3 soon 
I was too happy over the contents of your? as they were ripe. 
letter to remember it. 5 I had a letter from home yesterday, and am 
Fun, grammatically speaking, is an insepa- Stompted not to repeat a word of it to you—for 
rable adjunct of boarding-school life, so is?the more I think of it, you’ve no need to bury 
friendship, so is happiness. My room-mate,S yourself in the far away out West, for an 2 
Maggie Gardner, is a dear little Quaker girl ; ?term of years, (according to Davies Bourdon.) 
her character is crowned ond clustered with> But my usual magnanimity prevails. In two 
the brightest graces, the sweetest and the noblest ¢months, Cousin Sue is going to marry a gentle- 
-virtaes. Such a happy blending of the heau- oman from B——, a man of letters—don't mis- 
tiful and the good brings to mind the master- 6 take that for a postmaster. 
piece of the old Grecian artist, whose eae Brother Georgy is resolved to be a scholar ; 
ated beauties exhibited the pride of all models Slooking into the arcanum of the future he 
and the perfections of every master. 2beholds only the fulfilment of those hopes and 
Jennie Ray is a wild, spirited girl from the 5 prophecies which crowd his horizon and burn 
city, but withal generous, fascinating and af- with the lustre of the brightest stars. The voices 
fectionate. Last seieeuly pa out bboeee. vias ne after ee sway a ai from putes 
and came acrossa poor Dutch woman, who was<in the far-away distance; the chorus of their 
returning from her day's washing, and at--songs is, ‘‘come up hither,” and in his heart 
tempting to. drive an unruly pig; the ani-She has purposed to go. Strange as it may 
mal, by a vigorous effort ran past her, and Ssound, I pity the boy; life’s upward tending 
putting down her bundle she followed aa pe are so toilsome; the prizes of the worl 
him. jare won at so great expense—its crowns are of 
‘¢Now,” said Jennie, “let's hide her bundle, Smingled curses and blessings, and are oftener 
and then scramble oar the hill ioe sain a worn uy oe abe meal all 
fi hen. she fin that as taken legs matters but little if God’s grace be found in 
‘and ay ag = eee heart. You think that ihe greatest of all 
Maggie’s brown eyes spake her disapproval. requisites, do you not, dear H? 
«Thee is rich, Jennie Ray,” said she; ‘puta, In your next please tell me how your busi- 
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In the maiden’s eye there’s a beaming light, 
Ag she murmurs a low, love tune, 

And the glow on her cheek flushes warm and bright, 
As a rose in its richest bloom ; 

> She'll be loved sometime by a warm, true heart, 
And he shall be strong and brave. 

And naught in this life shall their footsteps part, 
Till one goeth down to the grave. 


The mother sings by her cradled buy 
A tender, soft lullaby, 
In her heart there flutters a new-born joy, 
And trembles a tear in her eye; 
For by and by will her boy be a man, 
In the future that time shall be, 
Oh the care and the love be will have for her then, 
Oh the joys that her sometime shall see. 


ness prospers, when you'll come home, and if 
you like your new bourding-place; how large 
a family is it? what are their names, ages and 
pursuits?—not that I’m commissioned to take 
the census of your village—I only catechise you 
for personal benefit, and you'll need the mate- 
rial to make your letters a decent length. 

In reply to your question, I am doing as well 
as I can in sdhool, and etand tolerably well in 
my classes. Qur teachers tell as that if reci- 
tations abound in failures and mistakes, our 
lives aleo will. I believe intellectual capacity 
is transmitted, and that the children of edu- 
cated parents Iack application and persever- 
ance oftener than talent, but the former may 
be more potent in determining success. 

Dearest H., two weeks have pnssed, and 
Maggie Gardner has gone to dwell with the pees 
angels. She was ill hut a week—but oh, 809 4.14 the Iabors of life are pasts 
very sick; every attempt to baffle her diseases when the tired feet reet and the eye is cold, 
was fruitless. Wer mind, at the last was clear. And the heart is freed from its gin, 

She heard the sobhings that could not be sup-§ In the City whose strects aro of shining gold, 
pressed of the girls in adjoining rooms, and2 To thy rest shalt thoa enter in. 

said, ‘‘my dear friends, don't weep—thee'll § CoLLInsvILuE, Ohio, Nov., 1861. 

all come soon—I am so happy—so happy— 


Then comfort thee, heart; for the glad sometime 
Shall come to us all! at last, 
When the hopes, and the fears, and the cares of 
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Blessed Saviour! let me come.” ’Tis fearful, Re 
‘-that love and death may dwell in the same Oo atly Brother. 
world.” ‘ BY CLARA J. LEE. 

The girls gather in groups, speaking in¢ Ob, brother! sad will be, 
hushed tones, and with countenances which eny 2 The parting day with thee, 
unmistakably, ‘‘ there isa death in the house.’’$ Yet go thou etill, 
To-morrow the dear remains are to be pad With thy strong arm and true, 
veyed home; to-morrow, we say farewell, for- Loyal and noble too, 
ever!” to the broken casket. Adieu—writes Tha manly work canst do, 
soon to your afflicted Matite. 3 With hand and will 

5 Our hearts in sadnese bow,— 


Thou art our eldest pow, 
Since he hath gone. 
Yet stronger needs than ours 
Call for thy aetive powers, 
As danger threat’ning lowers,— 
So presse thou on! 


The God of right shall be 
Thy firm security, 
Where’er thou art. 
Then onward bravely go, 
5 Doing thy work below, 
Be it with friend or foe, 
- With all thy heart! 


Sometime, 


BY ERNEST ELDON. 


There are sweet, sweet songs that ever fall 3 
With a low, soft musical rhyme, S 
Of the far away land, that the hopeful call S 
The besutifal, glad sometime; 
They sing of the clime that is hidden afar 
*Neath the veil of the coming years, 
They tell of the joys that are treasured there, ° 
But sever of doubts or fears. $ 


The warm blood flashes the cheek of youth 
As he sings of the fair sometime, 
He'll be noble and good, for the halo of truth If prayers of ours avail, 
. Reaches over that beautiful clime. If right and truth prevail, 
And the hills, and the valleys, in faith he can ses, Peace will descend. 
And the flowers by the soft winds stirred, : In courage this we'll wait,— 


And his mate and bis home, how dear they shall At early morn and late, 
Praying God save the State, 


be, 
The cage and the singing bird. And those we acnd! 
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EPP INS ILI VII 
Ge nation, have never since invaded England. 
SUNY S md ®ucens of England. 32 built the Tower of London, Weascase: 
WILLIAM II. Hall, and London Bridge. He restored the 
William II. was crowned September 27,5 crown of Scotland to Malcolm III, the rightful 
1087. His father left the throne of Englandcheir. He obtained many victories, but op- 
to him in his will. To Robert, the eldest son, > pressed his subjects by every mode cf extortion, 
Normandy had been devised; and to Henry,¢ and was continually finding pretexts for new 
the youngest, the possessions of his moe ip when suddenly he was attacked 
The Normans in England preferred Robert forS with a dangerous sickness, and his people 
their king; but the English, who were the hoped soon to be delivered from his tyranny. 
most numerous part of the population, favoredS The king himself expected death, and con- 
the decision of William I. Lanfranc, my fo it rapidly approaching, began to make 
bishop of Canterbury, having received letterg ¢ serious promises of reform if the Divine Provi- 
from the late king, naming William for Bias dence would restore him to health. But the 
ruccessor, soon placed him on the throne. 2 repentance extorted by fear is seldom sincere or 
Odo, bishop of Bayeux, a brother of William I.,S lasting, and when William recovered, all his 
immediately planned and headed a conspiracy, 2 good resolutions vanished, and his love of rule 
and induced most of the Norman lords to favor and self returned. 
it, after which he communicated the affair to? About this time, a great enterprise engaged 
Robert, and urged him to come to England §the attention of the Christian world; it was 
with an army sufficient to dethrone William. ¢the Crusades. An interest is natural to view 
The indolence of that prince caused the rebel- those places that have been the residences of 
lion to fail, and formed a striking contrast to§ great men, or the scenes of celebrated tramsac- 
the activity of his brother, who with promises ?tions; and Christians, from an early period, 
of reward gained the English to his party, and4 entertained s peculiar veneration for 4 city 
took Odo a prisoner, and banished bis adhe-2 which had been the theatre of the actions and 
rents from the kingdom before the army of‘sufferings of the Redeemer of mankind, and 
Robert arrived in England. j considered a pilgrimage to the sepulchre of 
The English had assisted William in his>Christ a compensation for almost any crime.’ 
necessity, and expected a reward in proportion While the Arabian caliphs retained possession 
tu their services; but he forgot all the pro-2of Jerusalem, they considered the constant 
mises he had made, as soon as he saw himself ¢ resort of so many strangers, many of whom 
secure on the throne. His government was? were persons of rank and distinction, a source 
not less despotic than that of his father; and, Sof wealth to their dominions, and encouraged 
like him, his countenance was severe, and hec these religious visits, and the pilgrims found 
had great bodily strength. He had a rudtly 6 protection, and were treated with regpect. But 
complexion and red hair, on which account? when the Turks became masters of Syria, they 
he was surnamed Rufus. He stammered in>not only laid heavy impositions on the Chris- 
his speech, and his voice was strong, but notctians who visited Jerusalem, but to extortion 
eloquent, He was vory passionate, and was 0 added outrage and insult, which excited 
neither honorable nor honest. He was notSthroughout Europe a general sentiment of 
punctual in his religious dutics; and avarice, ?indignation. Robert, Duke of Normandy, and 
extortion, and extravagant expenditure, wereS many others of iltustrious rank, embarked in 
among his vices. He was brave in war, andcthe enterprise against the Turks. Robert 
was praised for his courage and activity. HeSmortgaged his dominions to William for ten 
never married. Under various pretences he thousand marks, and the two brothers con- 
daily levied new taxes, and corruption was ocluded a treaty. So William got easy posses- 
universal. To be a favorite at court, every(sion of Normandy; but the sum paid to 
principle of honor and conseience was dis-> Robert, increased the taxes of the English. 
carded, and every kind of vice and excess§ William was hunting in the new forest, when 
prevailed among both the nobility and the? an arrow, shot by Sir Walter Tyrrel, at a deer, 
clergy. He was severe towards his English‘ glanced from a tree, and struck the king to 
subjects, and increased their humiliation. He 5 heart. He died August 2, 1100. He was 


set Pope Urhan II. at defiance, and took the‘ forty-three years old, and had reigned thirteen 
prelacy into his own hands for five years; and ‘years. He was buried the day after his death, 
he expelled the Danes from the island of)at Winchester, without pomp. He lived un- 
Anglesea, and they, or any other northern ° beloved, and dicd unlamented, 
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ae a ** Did you feel very bad to come clear off to 

Cedar Point ; Ohio, Sas ii cs 
Or, THE LOST CHILD. ‘* Not then, Susie, for we had to work hard, 
BY MES. HARRIBT B. FRAXCIS. and could just get a living; and there was so 
‘‘ Mother, mother, please come here!’’ came‘ much said about the rich lands in Ohio, and 
in through the open door, in tones of such¢how young married people, who had not a 
childish delight and earnestness, that Mrs. Sunde dollars, in a few years could owna 
Lawton hastily laid down the dish of dew-< good farm; but I hope, child, you will never 
berries she was preparing to dry, and passed Ssee as many dark hours as I saw for a couple 
out into the yard. of years! We were six weeks on the road. 
‘What is it, child?—some more of those?The oxen were so slow, and from Cleveland 
ground-nuts you found yesterday ?” out, most of the way, there was nothing but 
‘“‘No, no. Oh, the sweetest flower you ever( blazed trees to show the road. But your 
saw! You know I planted the seeds Mrs.‘ father says it is so changed now! In the 
Slade gave me, by this stump: and every ¢ worst places, they have laid down a causeway 
one came up; and I have weeded them; and of logs, and the roads are quite comfortable ; 
when it was dry, and they wilted a bit, I¢and after the wheat is thrashed, he has pro- 
watered them; but I did not think they would 2 mised to take us out and see the place, and 


be half so pretty! 
crying about?” and the cyes of the sympa- 


But, mother, what are you § trade some. 


But how loud Ellen sings! She 
will wake up the baby if I don't hurry. You 


thetic child, which a moment before were drive some good strong stakes around your 


dancing with delight, now filled with tears, as 
she leaned her cheek against her mother’s 
form, which shovk with sobs. 
At last, came brokenly, as Mrs. Lawton with 
ao effort crushed back the tears— 


plants, so that the wolves will not get in and 
trample them down. It will be next to a sight 
of the old home to look at them.” 

Mrs. Lawton took up her dish of dewberries, 
and with one foot on the cradle, fashioned out 


‘It grew at home, in the garden, close by (of a log, as nice asa father’s loving hand could 


the spring; and sister and I never went for 
water in the summer without twining some in 
our hair, or bringing up a handful for the 
tumbler on the stand. Mother loved it so! She 
said it looked pert and cheerful, and blossomed 
without a bit of care; and when she died, we 
put a cluster in her hand; for Esther said it 
seemed as if she must love still to have them 
about her.” 

‘sShall I pull them up, mother ?—it makes 
you feel so bad!” queried Susie, as her little 
plump hand closed around one of the thriftiest 
stalks. 

‘No, no, child; I couldn’t tell how many 
times I have dreamed ahout them the first year 
after we moved here; and then I used to wake 


make it, and a hushing voice to Ellen, resumed 
her work. Old memories were busy. She 
could see the homestead, with the apple trees 
almost circling it, and the grim mountain 
looming up at its back, with its sombre 
drapery of pines, and hemlocks, and bare 
gray rocks, that jutted out into forbidding 
precipices. A little stream, like a fluttering 
ribbon in the air, danced down its side, and 
with a gurgling laugh and carol went singing 
off almost by their door. The robins were 
busy in the elm, and the sparrows went flutter- 
ing under the eaves of the old barn, and her 
mother spun at the little wheel, long shining 
threads, as silver gray as the hair that es- 
caped from her snowy cap. She was so ab- 


up and cry, till it actually seemed sometimes? sorbed that she did not notice a step, till a 
as if I would give everything we owned, if [S broad shadow fell across the sunshine on 
could go back and see mother’s grave once more, the floor, and she started up to see the 
and get a slip of this plant to set out here. dusky form of an Indian squaw, with a pap- 
I started with a good root ina tin-cup, whens poose on her back, standing in the doorway. 


we moved, but we had only two ox-carts to 
bring everything for three families to keep 
house with, and you were so small that I had 
to carry you in my arms most of the journey ; 
and one day the cup got broken, and before I 
knew it, the teamster threw it out into the 
road. These are so thick that we can trans- 
plant some around the door, and then I can 
see them every time I look out.” 


Mrs. Lawton was so accustomed to seeing the 
Indians ride by on their little ponies, and 
meeting them in the woods, when picking ber- 
ries, that she felt no fear, and only pointed out 
a seat, and waited for her visitor to make 
known hererrand. The squaw, without a word, 
unfolded the piece of faded chints, wrapped 
around her babe, then held up the emaciated 
hands and arms, and with a few expressive 
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gestures and some broken English, made Mrs.‘ moss-grown log, whose birth had been with 
Lawton understand that this was the last child< the birth of centuries before, gave her a 
left of a fumily of four, and she must make it well 2 feeling almost akin to worship; and the inter- 
from a medicine bottle, which stood near on “Sstices of the rocks, and each crumbling root, 
sheJf. Mrs. Lawton’s futher had been a physi-S sending forth some plant rich in bud and 
cian, and the knowledge she gained from him, c blossom, loved and watched over by a Father's 
joined with the natural capabilities of a good < care, gave her trust and peace that no crowded 
nurse, made her almost invaluable in that § haunts of men could have given. 
sparsely settled country, where often, it wasc A few moments. Mrs. Lawton stood in this 
impossible to procure a doctor, and her fame? mood, and then she smote her band to her 
had not been slow to reach the Indian camp ¢ head, as if in sudden pain, ‘Where was 
which stood below their bouse. ¢< Susie?” She had let her go out to seek for 
Mrs. Lawton took the sickly, attenuated 2 late berries three hours before, and she must 
child into her arms, felt his languid pulse, and ‘be lost! How could she have forgotten her, 
dry, husky skin, and telling Susie to fill a¢and taken so much time to scour the cradle to 
basin with tepid water, she bathed the littlecthe color of the white-wood blossom, and 
face and body, then wrapped him in a cool’ lingered over the puncheons of the floor, while 
linen garment of her baby’s, and poured some > her darling was out in the pathless forest, 
simple anodyne into his mouth. Mrs. Lawton? perbaps wringing her hands, and crying 
really loved babies, and as the dusky lids un- ‘‘ Mamma!” with quivering lips. The thought 
folded after the refreshing bath, and two-was agony. Only two years before, little 
staring eyes gazed up into hers, and the little > Justin Hays had wandered away after a tame 
mouth grew tremulous with fear, she gathered‘ rabbit, and lost his path, and was not found; 
him to her with caresses, rocking to and fro,<and his mother never smiled afterwards, but 
and soothed him to sleep with a sweet nursery 2 wasted away, and actually died of a broken 
song. By signs and gestures, she made known é heart. With one look, to see that Ellen was so 
to the delighted mother that she must come‘ busy as to be trusted alone, she ran down the 
every day and get good milk for her child ; ° path to the opening in the brush fence, and 
that she would give it more medicine; and>out among the blackened logs to where the 
that soon it would be well, skipping around ¢ briers grew the thickest. She could find now 
like Ellen, who was jumping up and down the < and then little stems with fresh white ends, 
steps. Four weeks of very dry, pleasant‘ where the berries had been picked off that 
weather passed; the brush-heaps were all‘ morning, but no child near them; and she 
burnt nicely off the east lot, and the blackened‘ made the woods resound, with the cry of 
logs rolled up in huge piles ready for firing. ¢‘‘Susie! Susie!” It was of no use; she felt 
The corn was tasselled out, and the grain so;it even while calling; and she turned back. 
. high that it’ peeped into the six-paned side-¢ with a feeling in her heart almost as if death 
window, and nodded its yellow beads ready ¢ was deadening its beatings, to fix the children 
for the reaper. The potato patch resembled a; safe, ere she called the neighbors to assist. 
flower bed, it was ro full of blossoms. It looked Her husband had started early that morning 
cheerful, even pleasant, to Mrs. Lawton, as she; for the Newburgh Mills, and so there was no 
stood in the front door, gazing out intothe yard,< one to depend upon but herself, and not a 
fenced in by woven branches, and beautified 2 person to leave with the children. She laid 
by some morning glories clambering over the > the baby on the back-side of the bed, where he 
disfiguring stumps, and clinging to the bark of< could not roll off, tied Ellen to the bed-post, 
the unhewn log-house. The little clearing in? then throwing her a rag-baby and a basket of 
front, where their only cow quietly oropped the > playthings, she fastened the back door, shut 
wild grass, and then the wide stretch of the>and pushed through the leather latch-string of 
forest, solemn, weird, mysterious, with only‘the front one, then ran down the rough path 
now and then an opening in the foliage, where < towards the nearest neighbor’s. It was a full 
the sunshine could sift down its pearls amid> mile, and the way was choked with logs and 
the unchanging gloom. She had begun to love< roots, that more than once tripped her up; but 
it—to love the low moaning voioe of the wind, cshe saw nothing, felt nothing, except that her 
that sometimes rose to a triumphant shout,° child was lost, as she mechanically brushed 
then sunk to a faint whisper, yet breathing ¢ the blood from a bruised finger, hurt against a 
still the life God gave it when He held it < gerne root, and hurried on. 
His hand at Creation’s dawn. The prostrate? The road lay within speaking distance of the 
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Indian camp, and just as Mrs. Lawton was(in the bed of the stream, then creep around ao 
hastening by, the mother of the sick child met >) narrow parapet, where only a child's careless 
her, and held up her little boy, to show hows feet would dare tread. 
plump and pretty he was growing. Ubserving,2 The group walked silently on, the dog with his 
with the quickness of a child of the forest, 4 nose to the ground, running around as if ina 
that Mrs. Lawton was in trouble, she ques-? maze when he missed the track, then wagging 
tioned, and found Susie was lost. It was but his tail, and hurrying on, when again success- 
the work of a moment to call her dog and ful; the squaw silent and glum, yet noting 
Menomee, a little adopted captive girl, and>with her quicker observation every broken 
assure the afflicted mother that she would go twig, anddented sand; the mother hopeful, then 
with her and find her child. tearful, anxiously peering ahead to catch a 
Mrs. Lawtcn knew too much of the sagacity‘ glimpse of her child amid the bushes, then 
of the Indians and their dogs to hesitate a2casting side glances into the dark woods, and 
moment; so she turned abruptly around, Seven down into the river, when a curve again 
and returned to her house, taking Menomee, ¢brought it near them. The child must have 
to watch over Ellen and her baby while} walked fast, though she had two or three hours 
absent. the start, for the sun was far past the meridian, 
The dog seemed to understand that some->and the thought “if darkness should come 
thing unusual was the trouble, and stood¢upon them before they found her,” made the 
patiently awaiting orders in the doorway, 2 poor mother feel as if she must fly; but there 
while his mistress gathered up some of Susie’s‘ was no alternative but to follow their guide, 
shoes and stockings, and an apron fresh from? and be patient, and with tears in her eyes, and 
her neck that morning, and with gesticulations,$a prayer on her lips, she threaded her way. 
and low guttural sounds, made the intelligent Cover the logs, and around the bushes, and now 
brute to understand that he must find theirSand then out into some smooth grassy glade, 
owner. He was a long, slim dog, with a head 2 where the sunshine looked up as cheerful and 
like a fox, and as Mrs. Lawton saw that he)smiling as if no aching heart was passing 
started off with his nose down to the ground, (above it, feeling as if it was mocking. 
round by the stump of morning glories, then> Their way at last lay entirely beside the river; 
out to s watermelon-vine, just as she had seen‘ and the declivity in some places was 80 steep, 
her little daughter do, instead of taking the >that she could touch with her hands the branches 
direct path to the gate, she began to takeSof the trees that grew at the base, and then it 
heart again, and hope she could clasp Susie all endel in a rough earthy bank, that shelved 
in her arms before the drended night. TheSdown, without bush or tree, to the water that 
dog hunted around among the bushes, then¢cswept its side. A short time they traversed 
across the clearing to another clump, then >this, and then came a glad bark from the dog, 
passed down the hill to a bed of violets, out of¢ a suppressed exclamation from the squaw, and 
sight of the house, then along a little brook, 2 Mrs. Lawton was laughing and sobbing hys- 
that went meandering off into the dark forest. ¢§terically over Susie, who was staring open her 
A flower scattered here and thero, and a bare eyes, just roused from sleep, with bewildered 
spot on a moss-covered rock, where a little foot-§ gaze. 
step must have displaced it, gave Mrs. Lawton2 After the first paroxysm of joy was over, 
so much confidence in her guide, that she§ Mrs. Lawton, with a reverential feeling, as if 
passed on with a more cheerful step, and even?the very ground was. holy, stood up and took 
cast her eyes around to see the beautifulSin the whole scene—the jutting point with ite 
scenery, which was becoming wilder every ¢steep sides, descending without shrub or vine 
moment. The smooth, level ground, that they Sover a-hundred feet to the water. At the left 
had been traversing, had broken up into hand, a calm, still river steadily gliding over a 
ravines and long, sloping hills, to the bottom rocky bed; and at the right, another stream 
lands, where a river flowed on, bright as the< pouring in and flowing off peacefully to the 
sky above it, when the interstices in the leaves north, a narrow stretch of thickly wooded 
let the sunshine through, and lit up the‘ bottom land, rnd then opposite, a second bold 
shaded waters. After s long distance, it2 point that jutted out forbiddingly, asif scowling 
glided almust beneath them, and Mrs. Lawton § defiance to the one she: stood upon. It was a 
could hardly suppress a scream when she saw? grand, but fearful view to that mother, as she 
their faithful guide go along on some crumbling § looked at the prints of Susie’s head in the soft 
earth that almost overhung the fretting rocks¢moss, not more than five feet from the edge, 
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and nothing but a cedar bush between her and” 


the frightful declivity. 

‘‘God watched over my darling,’’ she ex- 
claimed, with streaming eyes, as she gave a 
last look, then gathered the little one to her 


‘ 


side, and with a branch of the protecting shrub, 5 tractile. 


is that delicate semi-transparent membrane 
which you observe on opening a mussel, 
lining the whole interior of the shells, and 
having at its free margins a sort of fringe of 
delicate tentacles which are sensitive and re- 
A microscopio examination of these 


to keep as o grateful memento through Jife, she¢ fringes shows them to be glandular in struc- 


with her companions started on their home-? ture—that is, they are secreting organs. 


ward way. 
Berra, Ouro, 


Sormation of Pearls. 


FROM ‘“‘STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE.” 

One of the pretty fables Pliny repeats is, tha 
pearls are formed by drops of dew falling into 
the gaping valves of the oyster. It never oc- 
curred to him to ask whether oysters were ever 





exposed to the dew? whether the drops couddo Secreted at all or in less quantities. 


fall into their valves? whether oysters kept 
their valves open except when under water? 


would remain a rounded drop? The drop of 
dew had acertain superficial resemblance to 
the pearl, and that was enough. ¢lian’s 
hypothesis was somewhat better; he supposed 
that the pearls were produced by lightning 
flashing into the open shells. 

Turning from these ancient sages, you will 
ask how pearls are formed? And almost any 
ingenious modern, not a zoologist, will tell you 
(and tell you falsely) that the pearl is a disease 
of the oyster. One is somewhat fatigued at 
the merciless frequency with which this notion 
has been dragged in, as an illustration of 
genius issuing out of sorrow and adversity, 
and it is time to stop that “iteration” by dis- 
crediting the notion. Know then, that if 


“Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong, 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song”— 


it is not true that oysters secrete in suffering 
what women wear as necklaces. Disease would 
be the very worst cradle for pearls. The idea 
of disease originated in the fanciful supposi- 
tion of pearls being to the oyster and mussel 
what gall-stones and urinary calculi are to 
higher and more suffering animals. Réaumur, 
to whom we owe 80 many good observations and 
suggestive ideas, came near the truth when, in 
1717, he showed that the structure of pearls 
was identical with the structure of the shells 
in which they grow. He attributed their form- 
ation to the morbid effusion of coagulating 
shell-material. 

I presume you know that shells are formed 
by a secretion from the mantle? The mantle 


or, finally, whether, if the dew did fall in, 
me) 


The 
whole mantle, indeed, is a secreting organ, 
and its secretion is the shell material; the 
fringes secrete the coloring matters of the 
shell, and enlarge its circumference; the rest of 
the mantle secretes the nacre, or mother of 
pearl, and increases the thickness of the shell. 


,2 Now it is obvious that the formation of pearl 


nacre and of pearls, depends on the healthy 
condition of the mantle, not on its diseases. 
If the mantle be injured, the nacre is not 


But, although pearls depend upon the 
healthy, not the diseased activity of the mantle, 
it is clear that there must be some unueual 
condition present for their formation, since the 
secretion of nacre does not spontaneously 
assume the form of pearls. What is the 
unusual condition ? Naturalists are at present 
divided into two camps, fighting vigorously for 
victory. The one side maintains that the 
origin of the pearl is this: an egg of the 
oyster has escaped and strayed under the man- 
tle, or the egg of a parasite has been deposited 
there; this egg forms the nucleus, round which 
the nacre forms, and thus we have the pearl. 
The other side maintains with great positive- 
ness that anything will form a nucleus, a grain 
of sand no less than the egg of a parasite. 
’Tis a pretty quarrel, which we may Icave 
them to settle. Some aver that grains of sand 
are more numerous than anything else; but 
Mobius says that of forty-four sea pearls and 
fifteen fresh-water pearls examined by him, 
not one contained a grain of sand; and Filippi, 
who has extensively investigated this subject, 
denies that a grain of sand ever forms tho 
nucleus of a true pearl. Both Filippi and 
Kiachenmeister declare that a parasite gets 
into a mussel or oyster, and its presence there 
stimulates an active secretion of nacre. 

There are pearls, according to Mobius, which 
consist of three different systems of layers, 
like the shells in which they are formed; with 
this difference, that these layers are reversed; 
in the shell, the nacre forms the innermost 
layer; in the pearl, it forms the outermost. 
Hence the qualities of the pearl depend on the 
shell, and on the different proportions of nacre 
and carbonate of lime. 


LAY SE 
Gndey x Cloud. 


“What a joyous creature !” said a friend, glanc- 
ing, as he spoke, towards an attractive girl, whose 
laugh rang out at the moment, and went musically 
fluttering tbrough the rooms. “ It always does me 
good to meet the outflowing life of such a being. 
She is like a raddy blossom in a bed of sombre-hued 
plants, catching the sunbeams, and throwing them, 
by reflection, all around her.” 

“She is a fair, human flower,” I answered, “ with 
rich stores of perfume in ber heart; only, I bave 
thought, sometimes, a little too gay and joyous. 
She seems to live in perpetual sunshine.” 

“J see no objection in that. Flowers grow in 


RMONS. 
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ness to the ear was gone. We paused to observe 
her, and could not help but hear the sentences that 
dropped from her lips. Flippant trifles first—then 
a thoughtless personality, that must have hurt 
the one at whom it was thrown—and then a witty 
sarcasm, at the expense of an excellent, but pecu- 
liar lady, who made one of the company. 
“Too much sunshine,” I remarked, leaning to 
my friend, as the group separated, and our merry 
maiden passed beyond the range of our voices. 
“The life blood is too abundant—the growth too 
lusty. She needs the tempering of clouds and 
rain.” 

“Trouble—sorrow—or sickness, Is that what 

you mean?” 

‘““Whatever God sees best,” was my answer. 
the sunshine. It is their Jife-imparting element,” § “He knoweth the heart, and understandeth what 
was returned. “Give me the radiant natures; discipline is needed. She is with Him, and He 
souls that dwell beneath unclouded skies; hearts‘ will not suffer the good in her to be lost.” 
that know no shadows.” Again the bird-like, warbling laugh, went through 

“ The sky is not always sunny,” I remarked. the rooms. A sigh, almost at the same moment, 

My friend Jooked at me, as one who did not? parted my friend’s lips. Either my suggestions, 
clearly see the drift of this sentence. or the want of harmony between the beautiful and 

“‘Tbore are intervals, in which clouds obscure > clad exterior of the maiden and the glimpses sho 
the heavens—intervale of rain.” had given of ber inner state, had changed his foel- 

He looked at me still; a slicht change passing Jing towards ber. He was disappointed, as we s0 
over his face, as if some unpleasant thoughts weres often are in plucking a beautiful but unfamiliar 
coming into his mind ; but did not reply. flower, to find the odor unpleasant. 

“ Are not clouded skies, and falling rains, also§ ‘Perhaps you aro right,” he said, in a changed 
good for the flowers? Would their richest beauty— voice. ‘There may be need of clouds and rain.” 
their sweetest odors—come out, if they dwelt only ‘There is always necd of them,” I remarked ; 
in the sunshine? Nay, more than this, would the > “just as mach need of them for the perfection of o 
fruit-germ perfect itself fully in the flower-heart, ¢ human sonl, as for the perfection of a plant or a 
if there were given only hot, untempered and over © tree. When the poet said— 
stimulating beams of light from opening bud : 
falliug petal?” 

My friend was yet silent. The illustration 
brought doubts and queries not easily set asido. She was not playiog with figures of speech, but 

“The soul is not a flower,” he said, at length. ¢ uttering a truth of universal application.” 

“‘ Because plants need the alternations of rain and2 =“ It may be so,” the friend remarked, with in- 
gupshine, does it follow that the same is true of our creasing sobriety of manner—“ but, I cannot seo 
souls?” why the soul, of necessity, must have dark days 

“There is a perfect correspondence between the and rainy seasons for tho perfection of its life. I 
soul and nature,” I returned; “for was not tho cannot see why one like Miss Saroni, for instance, 
world of nature created for man? And, if created) may not grow into a true, loving, and perfect 
for him, must it not in all things correspond to womanhood, and yet dwell always in sunshine. I 
what is in him? If it were not s0, how would it 2 know that our higher naturo must be develuped ; 
be possible for him ever to be at one with nature? < that we must rise above tho natural into the 
Granting this perfect correspondence, then, as to> spiritual, and become heavenly-minded. But, I 
objects and their relations in the phenomenal § am of those who do not believe in s gloomy, self- 
world, with the inner world of mind, will not tormenting religion. Why sbould doing right, and 
growths, processes, and developments in the latter, being right, according to God's precepts, shadow a 
advance by corresponding laws to final results? So, man’s soul?” 
naturé becomes, in a higher degree, our teacher.” “Tt is right living that breaks the clouds which 

The merry laugh rang out again. It was pear darken our sky,” was my answer. “Religion is 
us—the maiden had crossed the room, her arm §life—a life in harmony with divine preeepts. The 
drawn within that of another maiden, and now natural life into which we are born is below this, 
stood the centre of a little group. The laugh was > and responsive to the world of nature—unhappily, 
musical as befure; and yet, something of its sweet- through inherited evils, always, in ite development, 
(179) 


‘Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary,’ 
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turning itsclf away from good. Did you not ob- athens from the sad fruitage of these, she must pass 
serve that tendency in Miss Saroni? Bright, happy, Cc under a cloud. And so, dark days came—angry 
lovely as sho is, a contempt for others has already 5 skies and swift driving tempeats. 
found a place in her mind. Will not that feeling, I did not see her during these dark days; but 
under the strong stimulant of sunshine, grow vigor- 3 aterwards I met her frequently. What a beauty 
ously? Depend upon it, there must be dark days, S there was in her life . She had been long under 
winter and rain for her, as for all. A new ground: the cloud, and the shadows it left still lingered 
must be prepared in her mind; new seeds sown— > about her face; but, as thought and feeling stirred 
even spiritual seeds, which are divine truths— ‘in her, responsive to your touch, how sweetly the 
and these must be sheltered from scorching heats, > quiet smiles broke through! There remained in her 
and receive dews and rains. §o, of necessity, in¢ lower tones, a memory of past euffering, that 
order that the first life, which is by nature evil < touched you at times; but her words were ever 
and selfish, may recede, and permit a new life to beS cheerful. Of others, sho spoke with considerate 
born, states of trouble, of sorrow, or affliction, must > kindness; dwelling on the good in them—rarely 
come. If man had not fallen from his first estate, > touching the evil. Never a complaint passed her 
all would have been different. His natural life,< lips; but she often referred to the wise and good 
developed in just order, would have been as a gar- ° dealings of God to the children of men. Once she 
den ready for spiritual seed, which being cast intoS said to me, “I am only happy when ueeful.” 
the earth, would have germinated and grown ict What a volume of meaning the sentence contains! 
goodly plants bearing spiritual fruit. But it is Let not its triteness take from its just signifi- 
different now. The natural mind is filled with evil ¢ cance. 
seeds, and the growth of evil plants ia rank andS ‘‘Was it not best?” I said, to the friend with 
rapid. It follows, that unless these be removed, ¢ whom I had talked years before—‘ best for her 
hurt, or hindered in some way, no good secd can Sthat the sun was hidden and the rain feil ?” 
find a lodgmentor grow. The hurting, the hindering, “Perhaps,” be answered, thoughtfully. 
and the removing, take place for the most part, “Do you question it?” I asked. 
through misfortunes, afflictions, sickness, or troubles, “No, I will not say that. Doubtless it was beet. 
by which natural things recede from ee affections, S One thing is certain, the sphere of ber life is swect. 
and the soul is led to aspire after heavenly and < You cannot pass an hour in her company without 
eternal things. We mast all pass under the cloud; > being more in love with right principles—without 
woe must all have gloomy days; we must all suffer, < feeling an inspiration to good deeds.” 
that life from heaven may be born within us.” And it was even so. In the winter of hcr ad- 
A few years of sunshine followed, in which our ¢ versity ‘“‘much wheat had grown;” in the night of 
young friend did not grow more lovely in spirit, ?sorrow she had been still, and gathered strength; 
though richly endowed both in mind and person.S while under the cloud, boly truths bad dropped 
Beauty made her vain; mental oa seeped Pieri her mind and germinated, the cloud till 
her to think with contempt of those with feebler 5 shadowing her sky, and tempering both light and 
endowments; wealth, instead of being thankfully S heat, until the springing seeds gathered strength at 
accepted, created a feeling of superiority. Vanity, ¢ the root, and lifted up green blades into the caressing 
pride, self-estimation, contempt for inferiors—such Sair. She was coming into the light and heat again ; 
were the evil plants fast attaining to a full growth ¢ but now, the eun whore rays poured down upon 
in her mind. It was needful, in the wise pre- her life with blessing, was spiritual and divine. 
visions of a good Providence, that, to save her and 3 7. 8. A. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


° b imply, by their chez /ué or chez elle, & man or wo- 
The Attr nections of Home. Sma’ place of business, equally with their private 
pee dwelling houses. And it not unfrequently happens, 
“Howe!” “Motner!” Whata world of pleasant 5 that by their cheap restaurant system, whole fami- 
associations clustes around these two little wordet oie are enabled to dispense with the routine of 
Were the fables of Alchemy true, and letters, tone housekeeping, and a daily attention to the mysteries 
arbitrary signs of a written language, held, as they § of the outsine, and go out to dino or sup at a fable 
used to be by the unlearned, for tokens of cabalistio g @h6te, instead of enjoying those social meals at. 
art, how many “spirits from the vasty deep” of< their own firesides, How sonsibly the want of 
Memory would not these characters evoke. these daily reunions of the home circle would be 
It has been often complainingly remarked, that‘ felt by us, let any one answer, who has experienced 
some of the modern languages are destitute of the- the comfort of a well eooked repast, when sur- 
familiar and precious name of Home. The French‘ rounded by those he loves, 





MOTHERS’ 


DEPARTMENT. 
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Then by our truly English word “ Home,” we 
mean a place that we may call our own ;—a resting 
point, where we may stand apart from the cares and 
anxieties of the busy world ;—a shelter from the 
storms that are without, and where we are sure to 
roeet with sympathy and love, however cold and 
callous and hollow-hearted may have been our 
experience of the stranger crowd, with whom we 
have unavoidably mingled in the business of life. 
From the poet, whose familiar melodies have mado 
sacred the name of “Home, sweet Home,” to the 
school-boy who memorializes past delights in the 
more classic strains of ““ Dulce Domum,” the same 
idea is presented, that homo is a place to look 
forward to with delight, and ever to be regretted 
when separated from its enjoyments. Then, too, 
the sailor as he climbs the tempest-tossed mast 
to strain his eyes for a welcome speck of land, 
dreams of home as a haven of rest; while the 
wanderer in the arid wilderness, beholds in it the 
oasis, the one grecn spot in the burning sands o 
the desert; and even our aspirations after a better 
and higher sphere of existence, are characterized 
by the endearing epithets of “a rest above’—“a 
home in the heavens.” 

With all these hallowed associations the name of 
“mother” is closely united. Just as the woof and 
weft combine in the texture of some richly adorned 
tapestry, so intimate is the connection between 
‘‘ Home” and “ Mother.” We can scarcely imagine 
what the one would be without the other. Truly 
in sach desolate houscholds the web must have lost 
the one golden thread that brightened every part 
it touched, when the eacred name of “mother” is 
laid down as a relic of the past. Happy they who 
may use this endearing title until they claim it as 
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boy and girl for something “ever charming, ever 
new ?” Rost awhile from the busy strife of the out- 
side world, and try some of the many attractions 
of home life to make you feel young again. 

We Americans are said to be 8 very busy peopls. 
It may be that we are too much engrossed with the 
etern realities of life, to anbend ourselves for momenta 
of leisure and enjoyment. Certain it is that the vast 
majority live in a perpetual whirl, as if they were 
bent on rushing through the term of their mortal 
existence, with the specd of a steam engine. Thw 
man of business carries the ledger lines too fre- 
quently drawn in the furrows of his sombre coun- 
tenance, when he seeks the threshold of home; the 
mother too often feols the reaction of the petty. 
cares she has battled with through the morning, to 
be able heartily to join in the recreations of the 
younger members of the family, when they gather 
together at the close of the day’s omployments. So 
we grow prematurely old, and our children spring 
up with the same grovelling dispositions, and 
look on life as a commerce of dollars and cents, 
with few aspirations after a higher and more intel- 
lectual culture. 

Let it not be so. Nature with her open volume ~ 
teaches us other lessons. In the flowers, the bird 
songs, the dew, the changing foliage in its autum- 
nal glory, the variety of leaves in the forest, the 
wonders of the starry heavens, we read the benefi- 
cence as well az the wisdom of a Divine Being. 
These are for our pleasure, although they may 
seem to profit us but little, while the granite 
boulder, the fruits and abundance of the well tilled 
fields, the treasures of tho mine, the fossil that bas 
been hid for ages in the vast storehouses of the 
earth, yield both comfort and luxury. So in life must 


their own, and in thcir turn bring sunshine to other § the ueeful and ornamental blend. We should not al- 


households. 

Rut it cannot be denied that in some families 
‘‘ Home” is almost if not quite a misnomer. Not 
to speak of the haunts of misery or vice, so desti- 
tute of comfort and convenience that it appears 
almost an insult to the name to term them homes, 
there is a gloom, a chilly atmosphere pervading 
some dwelling hoases, which makes the word 
equally misapplied to them. Why is it that some 
children and youth would rather be anywhere 
than at home? Why is the family circle so fre- 
quently broken by the absence of its junior mem- 
bers, in search of that amusement or recreation, 
which might be so much more judiciously carried 
on beneath the approving eye of a parent? Is it 
your fault, mother? Father, is it yours ?—for I 
hope even fathers may find something interesting 
fa our “MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT,” and will not 
despise a hint or two for their codperation in the 
glorious work of training fature men and women to 
be ornaments of society, and a blessing to the world. 
Have you forgotten the halcyon days of your own 
huoyant youth, and have the cares of the world 
and the dignity of age chilled your heart strings, 
until they fail to respond te the yearnings of your 


ways plod earthward, but look up, and look brightly. 
The young are perhaps inclined to wish for too 
much amusement; the middle aged for too little, 
Let there be a judicious mingling of the tile and 
the dulce in both, and in partioular tempered by 
the kind advice and assistance of the older mem- 
bers of the family. Little ones may soon be en- 
gaged and amused by simple recreations. Theso 
ought not always to be ofa quict character. Open, 
out of door exercise, is needful to strengthen and 
develop the delicate muscles of the child; too 
much fresh eir cannot be afforded to its growing 
limbs, its little heaving lungs. Our ficlds and 
woods give fine opportunities for active sport to the 
country reared youth; in the cities we must seek 
for the arena of health and exercise in the beauti- 
ful parks, with which taste and elegance have 
adorned their somewhat sombre features. But a 
word on this subjoct. Do not let these moments of 
pure childish enjoyment be sullied by a love of 
display, a close attention to the fashion. How 
often has the heart ached to see the dclicate arms 
and chest of an infant uncovered to the chilling 
air, its little limbs blue beneath the laco that just 
tipped so gracefully above them. 
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Where flowers can be cultivated, this is a pure 
and simple enjoyment. There is nothing that 
makes even a lowly home more beautiful than to 
adorn it with these unwritten poems; and they 
open for the most prosaic and care-worn of earth a 
fiold for the exercise of some of the sweetest emo- 
tions of the heart. A blossom—even the scent o 
one that is associated with memories of home and 
beloved friends—what a thrill of delight it brings 
to the wanderer, when time and distance have 
separated him from them! Some of these long 
winter evenings, spent in acquiring a little useful 
knowledge about the nature and use of the plants 
wo may meet with in our summer rambles, would 
‘not be misspent time. It is pleasant to be able to 
claim an acquaintance in the woods and meadows, 
and to learn to classify and arrange our flowers, as 
well as admire their beaaty. 

And now about these same long winter evenings. 
What shall we do with them?—How shall we 
make them attractive? They are gulden opportu- 
nities for linking the imagination to home as its 
centre; and once drawn there, it will be true to its 
early luve as tho needlo to the pole of the magnet. 
’ It is impossible, within the limits of a magazine 
article, to give more than 4 rough outline of the 
subject; but once taken up, the field is an exceeding 
broad and fertile onc, and may be improved as op- 
portunities offer. 

To the very young child its toys and picture 
blocks should be granted, even if they for the time 
disarrange the symmetry and order of the parlor 
surroundings; they will not disfigure but adorn 
the family tableau. The older ones ehould be 
taught to give up a portion of their leisure to amuse 
and delight the little ones; and then when rosy 
slumber hag sealed their happy eyelids, they will 
return with a new zest to their own enjoyments. 
(Geographical games, dissected maps or puzzles, the 
changing views of the stercoscope, the wonders of 
the microscope, and, if practicable, a good tele- 
scope, whether applied to earth or sky, afford 
rational and instructive recreation. Where circum- 
stances permit, instrumental music, or in any 









circumatances, the natural music of the voice should 
be cultivated. The great Creator has placed within 
the human throat such a curious mechanism to emit 
sweet sounds, that it is almost a sin against nature 
not to make use of it. Children soon learn to sing, 
and those are charming concerts, where they unite 
with the mellowed tones of maturity their 


“ Bird-like voices, sweet and clear.” 
The old German reformer, Luther, quaintly ob- 


served, that “the devil did not like singing ;” and 
it is most certainly true, that the demons of il! will 


and ill temper cannot exist within the pure, health- 
ful influence of song. There is something hallowed 
in the remembrance of old family tunes. 

But above all, a well selected supply of reading 
matter will make home an attractive place. Guod 
books, both instructive and amusing—for we must 
have sweetmeats as well as solid food, and use both 
with judgment,—the standard periodicals of the 
day, the family newspaper, ought all, if possible, to 
find a place on our table. If we cannot afford 
many, we can chovse the best; but by all means 
co not let our children suffer for want of mental 
food. They must have recreation. If you deny 
that which is healthful, they may seek it in more 
questionable forms, and less wholesome channels. 
Better to minister less to a morbid taste for dress 
and fashion, and procure, with the sum economized, 


§¢some good magazine or sourelnne volume to 


delight their leisure, 

Many a youth bas been iat because this early 
taste for reading was not fostered, nor its proper 
food supplied. Home seemed to him a dull and 
gloomy place; he had cravings after something to 
occupy his heavy moments, and so he gave heed te 
the tempter who stands so near to all our thres- 
holds. O that those who have the privilege and 
responsibility of training up tbo youth of our land, 
would study by all means in their power to make 
Home attractive, so that its instructions and 
quiet enjoyments may follow through life the be- 
loved ones who have been committed to their 
care ! M.D. R. B. 

ParxssBora, Chester Co., Pa, 





BOYS’ AND GIRLY’ TREASURY 





“Heeping x Sook Out.” 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


her, ‘God will accept the desire, if you do not find 
¢ the opportunity to fulfil it. All you have to do is 
Sto keep a ‘look out,’ and sooner or later the time 


“Mother,” I said, going up to her this morning, 2 will come to do the good decd. Just be quiet now, 
while she sat at the sewing machine finishing off: "nd go about your books, and your play, just os 
some collars for papa, “I should like to do some-< you have always done, and see if my prophecy 
thing good to-day—to feel when night comes that > doesn’ t prove true.” 


I had mado somebody better, or happier, you 


know. I’ve been thinking about it this morning, 2 Was mistaken. 
was fulfilled! 


but I don’t see anything that I can do.” 
“My littte girl,” said mamma, drawing me to 


I thought that it would be a long time first, but I 
That very day, mamma’s prophecy 


“Whew!” said Unole Lucius, as ho came into the 
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front hall, stamping his boots, and shaking off the) woman this afternoon. She sent up my clothes 
snow from his great-coat, “what a miserable snow? last night, but she couldn’t make the change, se 
squall this is! Just in the right time, too, to spoil‘ to save her the trouble of coming up again, I told 
a fellow’s fan !” her I’d step around myself this afternoon.” 

“Qh, Lucius, you sbouldn’t talk so,” said mam-§ “I don’t like to have such people wait for their 
ma, as he entered the sitting-room, and hurried up) money. They may need it very much,” replied 
to the register to dry himself. ‘“ Remember who it( mamma. 
is that appoints the weather.” “T know it Augusta. But here I am ina di- 

My Uncle, Lucius Morgan, is my mother’s? lemma. The fellows start in fifteen minutes; and 
youngest brother, and he is in the junior class at‘ there isn’t one to spare; for I’vo got to buy a pair 
college. I love him very dearly. We have capital ? of skates.” 
times together. He is just as full of mischief and$ “Betty’ll have to take the money round after 
frolic, of all sorts of funny ways and sayings! The) she gets through with her dishes,” answered mam- 
very sight of his black, sparkling eyes, makes me¢ ma. ‘Give me the woman’s address and the 
laugh, and he never keeps his hands off from me money.” 
two seconds when he is in the bouse. “That hits the nail—bere’s two dollars, Au- 

“Well, Augusta!” exclaimed Lucius, settling) gusta,” and kissing us both, and pulling my curls 

himself down before the register, ‘ we fellows had( asa parting remembrance, Uncle Lucius hurried 
jast made up our minds to go out on Saltonstall of, humming a tune. 
Lake this afternoon. It’s glorious skating; and “Shure, ma’am,” said Betty, “I’ve had word 
we'd all got ready, and were going to start right¢ that my brother’s broken his arm! He works on 
after dinner, and this miserablo snow squall must>the railroad. Can I run down and see him as suon 
go and knock it all in the bead.” as I get the dishes off.” 

“I’m sorry for your disappointment, I’m sure,”S ‘Of course, Betty.. I’m very sorry for you.” 
answered mamma. “But you must let it teach? Mamma saw, as I did, that the girl was very white, 
you a little patience, and then”—looking up at theS and trembling from head to foot. 
low, gray clouds—“ I don’t really think this snow2 ‘It’s too bad the washerwoman wont have her 
is anything but what will be over in an hour.” money,” said mamma, after Betty had closed the 

‘¢Thank you for the latter half of your remark, door. ‘ But there scems to be no help for it.” 
Augusta. I wont express any opinion regarding¢ And then I thought of keeping a “look out,” 
the former. Where are you, chickadee ?” hunting > and went up to mainma. “The poor woman may 
all around the room with bis eyes. ¢need the moncy very much; mayn’t I take it to 

“ Where I don’t intend you shall get hold of 5 her ?” 
me,” I said, hiding farther within the shadow of¢ Mamma looked up in my face with her own, 
the bock-case. doubtful and solicitous— 

«« And you are just where / intend tocatch you!”2 ‘You're a little girl, Annie,” she said, “and 
exclaimed my uncle, jumping up, and before I¢ the walk is a very long one.” 
could spring away he had caught my curls, and we?“ Long walks and fresh air are the best medi- 
bad a scamper and a chase all about the room, cines in the world for little girls,” papa said. 
mamma watching us all the time with her sweet, Mamma smiled. “ Well, then, run and get your 
half grave smile. bonnet and cloak and furs, you must bundle up 

“‘Thero goes the bell!” she said, just as I had) Warm.” 
grown quite breathless with running. “Come, 
you big and little romp; I hope that your dinnerS I bad followed mamma's careful directions, very 
will sober you down !” carefully, and came at last to the little brown, one 

“Our romp is just what,we needed, sis, to$ story house in the lane. I knocked several times 
sharpen up our appetites,” said Uncle Lucius, for ho? at the front door, when at last a little boy presented 
always has something ready. himself, and said Mre. Gwin lived in tho front 

Just as we got through dinner, the clouds broke? reom on one side. I knocked but oneo at that 
away, and between their gray edges there lay a still : door, and then there came to it a little faded, sad- 


bright lake of blue. faced woman, whom my heart ached for, as soon as 
“ Harrah for Lake Saltonstall!” exclaimed Uncles I set my eyes on her. 

Lucius, as he swung his goblet about his head, and “T’ve brought you the money for Uncle Lucius’s 

the side caught a sunbeam and broke it into purple§ clothes,” I said, “as he was called another way.” 

and gold, like a prism. “‘]’m very much obliged,” she answered, the sad 
Then he struck it down on the table, and looked ¢ face brightening a little. “Do come in and get 

at his watch. “Not a minute’s time for it,” ho? warm by tho fire—my little girl has been eo sick 

said, in very much the tone in which he had spoken ¢ all day, I didn’t dare to leavo her for a minute— 

about the snow. not even to go for tho money, which I wanted to 
“ Not a minute’s time for what, Lucius?’ asked buy her some medicine with.” 

mamma. I went up to the small stove. The room was 
“Why, I promised to settle with my washer-¢ neat, but very poor. On the bed, at one side, lay 
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a little girl, younger than I. She was very white, @ : 
and something secmed to choke her breath; and aking alt dnventory. 
she groaned softly, now and then, as though she BY F. H. STAUFFER. 
was suffering. I was spending an afternoon last summer with 
Tho sight of that little girl touched me very<a friend. While seated at the parlor window, in- 
much. “ What is the matter with her?” I asked. ene the perfame of flowers, and watching the 
“TI don’t know,” answered the mother, with a‘ birds, as they flitted in and out among the ehrub- 
troubled, grieved look on her face, as she went up¢ bery in the yard, my attention was arrested by the 
to the bed-side, and stroked the brown hair ‘on the> angry voices of children. Changing my position, 
pillow. ‘She’s complained of her throat for two‘ I had a fair view of the scene. 
or three days, and said that she couldn’t swallow? A little boy, about five years of age, was pump- 
easy; and to-day she’s been struck down likeSing water frum the cistern. Ho was flooding the 





thia.”’ yard, and no doubt had often been forbidden to 
“You ought to have a doctor, Mrs. Gwin,” I> meddle with the pump; but the temptation to work 
said. the handle was not to be resisted. 


“T ’spose I had,” she answered, with a deep sigh.2 His brother, aged about ten years, was angrily 
“But I don’t know where to go for one, and I don’t 5 vociferating, and struggling to loosen the little fel- 
like to leave Mary a minute.” low’s hands. The latter clung tenaciously to the 

“Well, if you like, I'll stop for Doctor Adams on 2 satisfaction he dcrived from his wrong-doing. He 
my way home. We always have him when we're‘ retained his hand on the pump-bandle, as well as 
sick.” his determinedness of purpose. His brother tugged 

“Blessings on your bright face,” said the wo- s and pulled at him—his face flushed with anger, 
man, with tears in her eyes. “I'll thank you to< and his lips breathing out rather a naughty tirade 
the last day of my life!” of abuse. 

So I hurried off, for that sick little face haunted> At this juncture a little girl eame up, and eay- 
me. Doctor Adams happened to be at home. He > ing in a low, sweet voice, “Charlie should not play 
seemed a little surprised at first; asked me ifs with the pump,” led him unresistingly down the 
mamma knew anything about the sick child; then > walk towards the farther end of the yard. 
smiled at me and patted my head. Shortly afterwards, I saw “Charlie” with a 

“You'll go round thero right off, wont you, Doc- 2 wreath of flowers on his head, and a patriotic apron 
tor Adams?” on, fashioned out of red, white and blue tissue 

“Yes, my child. I was going right past ea He was a veritable warrior in his own eati- 
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and I will stop on my way.” mation, and the pump and every other thing was 
I waited until I had seen the Doctor jump into 2 forgotten in the absorbing personification of the 

his slcigh, and then [I started for home. I tolds hour. 

mamme all that had happened. She listened with? Now, two things (among many others) were sug- 


great interest, and said that I did quite right. gested to my mind by this incident, to which I 
“T was only keeping a lcok out as you told me, ¢ want to draw the attention of my young readers. . 
mamma !"’ First: The power of kindness, as exercised in 


She looked at me and smiled. Something plea- the control of your brothers and sisters, who are 
sant was in her thoughts; but she did not speak. 5 younger than you are. Why did that little child 
Two days after, she was out, and stopped at Doctor so quietly accompany his sister, and give up the 
Adams’s to inquire about Mrs. Gwin’s sick littlos strife? Partly for the reason that she had not 
girl. directly opposed his wishes, and partly because he 

When she came home sbe said to me, “ Annie,< loved her, and knew, from the experience of the 
you were the means of saving that poor little ge at that she had something in store for him supe- 
life! She had an attack of dipththeria, and the¢ rior to the forbidden amusement. And so he fuand 
Doctor says if he had been called three hours later, >it in this instance. A few spare moments fashioned 
it would have dono no good. As it is, she is out of¢ a wreath of roses richer than the crown of a king, 


danger!” and an armor of gauze impenetrable as steel, and 
“Oh mother!” I was too much overwhelmed to? q, bright as gold, in his childish eycs. 
say another word. The angriness of strife had been swept from his 


Mamma secmed to understand just how I felt. ¢ son) by the magic hand of love, and the dawn of a 
She drew me very close to her. “We will go5new happiness was there. Ah! there is mach in 
together to seo this little girl to-morrow, dear.” kindness. Kind words and deeds do not impoverieh 

After this the first words that I said, looking up‘ ug but, on the contrary, make ourselves and others 
into her face, were, “It was well that I kept &> unspeakably rich. . 

‘look out,’ mamma. Your prophecy was fulfilled md Secondly: My young friends should remember 
that older folks are continually taking an inventory 

Write your name by kindness, love, and mercy,‘ of their character. An inventory means a detailed 
on the hearts of the people you come in contact with ¢ estimate of value. You have heard of them taking 
year by year, and you will never be forgotten. an inventory of the stock ina store. The quantity 
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and value of every article is put down, in order toSnions and prejudices of the observing party in 
attain a correct aggregate. I had taken my inven-¢ after years. 


tory of that. little group, and the young girl stood 


In conclusion—be kind to your younger brothers 


highest in my favor. While you are playing, ors and sisters—remomber that the eyes of older people. 
loitering on the streets, or engaged in good or bad‘ are upon you: but, above all, that God is cognizant 


actions, older heads are observing you—are making 
an inventory of your ability, intelligence, disposi- 
tion, and character; and many instances might be 
given, in which such observations affected the opi- 


of every thought you think, word you say, and act 


you do, and will hold you to a strict accountability 


therefor. 
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Don't Sold. 


BY J. E. MC. 

Were you ever tried quite beyond the point of en- 
durance by a heedless servant, when circumstances 
did not admit of your discharging her, and taking 
your chance of finding another? Then is the time 
to offer an earnest prayer that God would “ keep the 
door of your lips.” Besides the sinfulness of indulg- 
ing in a bad temper, your influence over her is gone, 
as surely as sho sees you in a passion, and hears 
angry, unlady-like words from your lips. Besides 
losing her respect for you, her own temper will be 
aroused, and the bad will be made tenfold worse. 
Your reproofs must be given with a quiet dignity, 
or they will be worse than wasted. I have known 
many professedly Christian women, who seemed to 
regard getting angry with servants as quite an 
excusable matter, if not indeed rather meritorious. 

Oh, if our Heavenly master were as “strict to 
mark iniquity” against us, as we are against others, 
“who could stand.” Reflect how day by day you 
neglect the work he has given you to do, how often 
you perform the very things he has forbidden, and 
yet how infinitely greater are your obligations. 
Surely such considerations are sufficient to make 
one humble even in the presence of the most un- 
faithful domestic. 

There are many things to be extenuated in the 
case of inexperienced help, and a really vigorous 
minded woman can make even the crudest materials, 
into something quite useful, if she will only set to 
work patiently and cheerily. The stimulus of a 
kindly voice, a bright smile, and an occasional 
helping hand, can work wonders. Ladies may 
complain as they will, even a poor domestic is 
better than none, though where better can be 
obtained it is the poorest economy to employ 
inefficient and inexperienced help, for the matter 
of a trifling difference in the month’s wages. The 
loss by the inexperienoy or carelessness of a young 
girl, will more than overbalance the difference, not 


out “a more excellent way.” Let your servant see 
you have an interest in her improvement, for her 
own sake as well as your own. Spend a little time 
every day in teaching her, especially if she should 
not know how to read and write. Some simple 
instruction in commen fancy work, plain crochet- 
ing, or easy embroidering, to be taken up only 
when the work is all well done, will often prove a 
more powerful stimulus to a young girl’s energies 
than any number of sharp reproofs. The hands 
work a great deal faster when the heart is light. 

It is scarcely needful to mention to any reader of 
the “Home Magazine,” that there are underbred 
people who seem to imagine it adds to their import- 
ance to treat domestics with rudeness and in- 
civility, especially in the presence of others. But 
the truly genteel lady would ask no higher proof of 
one’s vulgarity and low origin than such a display. 
The lady of true refinement would discharge even 
the most worthless domestic in terms of politeness. 





HOW TO MAKE A CHICKEN PIE. 

In answer to an inquiry in the Rural New 
Yorker, the following recipés for making a chicken 
pie were furnished :— 

No. 1. I take two common-sized chickens—old 
ones will answer, which are not good to roast—put 
them in a pot with plenty of water, some salt, and 
boil until tender, but not too much. Then make a 
crust as you would for biscuit. I use cream, and 
think it best. Roll about one-fourth inch thick, 
and line the sides of a six quart pan with the crust, 
then dip in a layer of chicken, season with butter, 
pepper and salt, to suit the taste. Then another 
layer of crust, and again a Jayer of chicken, and so 
on until the pan is fall. Then roll a top crust 
large enough to cover the pan, put into the oven, 
bake moderately one hour and a half, and you will 
have chicken pie enough for a dozen persons, and [ 
doubt not but they will pronounce it good. 

No. 2. Boil the fowls until tender; prepare a 
crust of buttermilk and cream, in the same manner 


to mention the constant care and anxiety of the as for soft biscuit; line your baking dish with a 

housekeeper, who is compelled in such a case to ¢ portion of it, then break the fowls in pieces, and 

oversee everything. But whatever the provoca- > place the portions around in the pie. Put in some. 

tion—don’t scold—but kindly and patiently point ‘Jumps of butter, then pour in the liquid io whiob 
VOL. x1x.—15 
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the fowls were boiled until the pan is two-thirds ? Sprcep Hasw.—Take the remnants of a eold 
full. It should be seasoned to the taste before< stesk, or any other kind of roast or boiled meats; 
putting in, but not have any thickening in, or it/ bash them fine, and mix with potatoes well mashed, 
‘ willdry away too much. Mold some butter into the ¢ and add one or two beaten eggs; season to your 
orust reserved for the top. Roll out and wet the, liking with salt, pepper, nutmeg or mace, and 
edges where the crast comes together. Make 22 cloves make it into a loaf, and bake brown; it is 
hole in the top to let out the steam. Bake it, good eaten hot or cold. 

moderately. At least two fowls will be necessary 
for a large pie. Caumpers. 

No. 3. Dress chickens in the usual manner; cut To a pint and a quarter 

up as small as possible; put the pieces in cold Of warm milk and water, 


water, and boil until tender. Take up and set? — pring akan = 





away to cool, as it injures the crust to put it over Pinch of salt, and beat all 
hot, as is the custom with some cooks. Take a Up for twenty-two minutes at least; 
tablespoonful of flour and stir into half a pint of Then set by the batter, 
rich cream; stir this into the water the chicken To rise or grow fatter, 
has boiled in, also season to your taste with pepper And, oh it ' ready broeats 
and alittle nutmeg. Let it buil up a minate, and set Ina anBiuL aria és ° 
away to cool; then make yourcrust with shortening "Till the top of it looks of a pure 
and flour. Mix with water, as you would any pie- Auburn color; then turn it, 
crust; beat up an egg and put in the water, which Lest the oven should burn it; 
should be ice cold. Line your pie dish with the And, as soon as the other side’s brown, 
crust; put about an inch of crust around the es ey ean ays 

: : ithout further delay, 
bottom, and put in your meat, with a great spoon- And in like manner put others down. 





ful of chopped pork, which has been fried a lig... 
brown. Scatter in bits of butter rolled in flour, and¢ = gwow Rice Creax.—Put in a» stew-pan: four 
turn in tho gravy enough to come up even with the > ounces of ground rice, two ounces of engar, a few 
meat, Put on the top crust, and wet the edges t0¢ drops of tho essence of almonds, or avy other cssense 
keep it secure. Bake half an hour. oe choose, with two ounces of fresh butter; add a 
= quart of milk, boil from fifteen to twenty minutea, 
To Fricassex Carckens.—Boil them forty >till it forms a emooth substance, though not too 
minutes in water enough barely to cover them. ? thick; then pour into a mold previously oiled, and 
Take off the scum as fast as itrises. Take them‘ serve when cold. It will turn out like jelly Ifno 
up, and carve them in the usual way. Put part of 2 mold, put either in cups or a pie-dish. The rice 
the water in which they were boiled into a spiderS had better be done a little too much than not 
or stew-pan. For two chickens, rub a piece of but- ; enough. 
ter as large as an egg and a svoonful of flour to-¢ 


gether, and stir into the water as it boils up. Add . ; 
some salt, and a gill of cream or milk. Lay in the? Corn Breap.—Mr. Judd, of the Agriculturset, 


pieces of chicken, cover the pan close, and stew ¢ With a view to'encourage the substitution, as much 
tLem gently eight or ten minutes. Parsley cut fine: ™ possible, of coro for wheat flour, offered pre- 
is a decided improvement. ¢ miums for the best made loaves of corn bread and 

C cake delivered at his office. Specimen loaves were 
be ¢ received from every Joyal State but two, to the 


used the mc-ment it boils. The reason assigned is, number of two hundred and fifty, and placed on 


that if it is boiled for some time, all the gas that ia ¢ °=bibition. Hundreds of people manifested their 


in it escapes with the steam, and it will then not 5 interest in the subject, by visiting the exbibition- 


inake tea of the best flavor. Clear, pure, soft water room, and testing the various loaves contributed. 








Maxine TeEA.—Water for making tea should 


is best. A committee, consisting of competent persons, 
after two days’ sitting, decided upon their relative 
c merits. The firat prize (ten dollars) for the best 
Parsnip Fritters.—Boil parsnips until tender; ? oar of broad, wholly made of corn meal, was 
mash and season with butter, pepper and salt; make’ syarded to Mrs. Jane O'Brien, of Carrick, Alle- 
them in pats, dip them in butter, and fry in very ghany county, Pa. The following is the recipé ac- 
little fat until brown; or cover them with egg, and companying it: 
cook gently. The loaf is made up of two quarts of corn meal, 
one pint of bread-sponge, water sufficient to wet 
Parsnip OysteRrs.—To one pint of mashed pars- > the whole; and half a pint of flour, a tablespoon- 
nips, add three well-beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of > fal of salt. After rising, knead it well the second 
butter, pepper and salt to suit the taste, and suffi- ° time, and put into the oven, letting it remain an 
eient flour to hold the mixture together. Make into‘ hour and a half. 
little flat balls and fry brown in butter. c The second prise of five dollars was awarded to 
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Mrs. Lott Coradtus, of Sullivan county, New York. ) servant—I will repeat ¢ rough rhyme which I met 
The following is the recipé for making the loaf: with the other day, when amusing myself by look- 
Mix two quarts of new corn meal with three) ing over an old copy-book, wherein my great, 
pints of warm water; add one teaspoonfal of salt,< great-aunt had been taught, at one and the same 
two teaspoonfuls sugar, one large table-spoonful) time, good writing and a variety of wholesome 
of hop yeast; let it stand in a warm place five; truths :— 
hours to rise; then add three-quarters of « pint, or) « When I a servant had, I had one then; 
one and a half cupfuls of wheat flour and half ac When two—I had but half a one; and when 
pint of warm water; let it rise again an hour and$ =I had three servante—I had none at all, 
a half; have a pan well greased with sweet lard,2 Thus was I served by ong, two, three, and all.” 
into which pour it, and let it riso a few miputes;S This was the oft-repeated writing copy of a little 
then bake it in a moderately hot oven one hour girl in the year 1721. Perhaps it then proved a 
and twenty minutes. It ia much better hot. puzzie to her; but no doubt she afterwards under- 
Mrs. R. Franklin, of Annapolis, Md., received the > stood it very well, for she lived to a good old age. 
third premium of two dollars, for a loaf made in¢ And those young ones who read and cannot under- 
the following manner: stand it now, may ask an explanation of some elderly 
Mix two quarts of white corn meal, one table-? friend, and well will it be if they profit by the experi- 
spoonful of lard, one pint of hot water. Melt theS ence of others, and so avoid the countless troubles 
lard in the water; stir it well, in order that it may < induced by needlessly adding to their expenses and 
get thoroughly heated. Add haif a pint of cold} reaponsibilities in the unnecessary hire of servants. 
water. When the mixture is cool enough, add two’ The copy would seem to express that a mistress 
eggs well beaten, and two table-spoonfuls of home- > may be better served—tbat is, have more reul help, 
made yeast. If for breakfast, make over night.< from only one servant than from two, or even three. 
Bake an hour in a moderate oven. No doubt this ie often the case—especially where 
The first prize (four dollars) for the best loaf of < the mistress heraelf is young and inexperienced. It 
cake of any kind, in which corn meal is one of the? is not uncommon for a young mistress to hire a 
principal ingredients, was awarded to Mrs. W. H. 5 young servant, with the idea of “bringing her 
Jenkins, of Williamsburgh, L. L The following is< up to her own way, and so forming a servant that 
the recipé for making it: she will like.” Ninety-nine times in a hundred 
Combine three tea-cupfuls of corn meal, one tea-¢ this scheme proves a failure; for if the mistress is 
cupful of wheat flour, two table-spoonfuls of brown 2 successful in training a girl, the most frequent 
sugar, two table-spoonfuls of cream of tartar, oneS ending is, that she wishes to exercise her newly 
table-spoonful of salt. Mix well together while< acquired knowledge in a “better place,” and the 
dry, adding one teaspoonful of saleratus or soda 2 mistress is left to train another, if she chooses. 
dissolved in warm water. Work the whole to + Gann however, mistress and maid being both 
thio batter, and bake in # quick oven three-quar-< practically inexperienced, they blunder on together 
ters of an hour. for a time amidst much discomfort, until the maid 
thinks she has too much to do, and the mistress is 
A WORD TO YOUNG MISTRESSES. ¢ persuaded to hire a second to help the first, and 
Do not be in a hurry, directly you are married, 2 soon finds that a third is wanted to help them, and 
-to hire a kitchenful of servants. Consider first ‘$ that with them all she has no addition of ease, but 
what your means wil! properly allow, and what ‘ that discomfort and expenses are greatly and un- 
will really add to domestic comfort, rather than ¢ justifiably increased. 
what will gratify your own regard to appearances. How is the mistress to extricate herself from 
Your parents may have been prosperous, and‘ such a maze? She must believe tbat it is not more 
possessed of sufficient means to justify their keeping ¢ hands, but knowledge and management that is 
many servants; but that does not make it either > needed, and that one capable servant would be of 
necessary or right that you should do the same.‘ more use to her than three, whom sho cannot guide, 
‘Perhaps they did not when they were setting out¢ and who cannot guide themselves. 
in life, which may be one reason why they can 
afford to do it now. At any rate, their doing 205 Srocxines.—It is almost the universal practioe 
doee not give you a claim to the same indulgence 2 to judgo of the goodness of stockings by examining 
(if such it may be called), as it is your husband’s§ tho calf, as it is called, and makers take care that 
circumstances, and fot your parents’, that you are¢ they shall be stoutest in that part. An intending 
now to consider. Not a few unsuccessful youngS purchaser should take the strength of the fout, 
tradesmen may trace their difficulties to a want of¢and especially the heel, for his guidance. An- 
proper caution in this respect. And who is there‘ other deception is resorted to in making the stock- 
that would not shrink from the idea of her husband 2 ings have a stout appearance, and this is not so 
being classed among the unsuccessful? Let the easly detected. The bleachers use etoves, in which 
young wife remember, then, that much of her hus-< they burn brimstone, and it is this that imparts 
band’s success is in her power. oe stiffaess which is frequently felt on handling 
As to the necessity of keeping more than one< new stockings. 








HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


: lately nothing for supper beyond a single piece 
sow to Gat Wisely. of cold, stalv bread and butter, or s ship-biscuit, 
— with a single cup of warm drink. Such a supper 

[We take the following from Hall's Journal of) Will slways give better sleep and prepare for 
Health.} heartier breakfast, with the advantage of having 

As a universal rule in health, and, with very the exercise of the whole day to grind it up and 
rare exceptions, in disease, that is beat to be eaten axtect ite nutriment. Never eat without an incli- 
which the appetite craves or the taste relishes. nation. 

Persons rarely err in the quality of the food Quantiry.—It is variety which tempts to excess; 
eaten; nature’s instincts are the wise regulators in few will err as to quantity who will eat very slow. 
this respect. Take no more than a quarter of a pint of warm 

The great sources of mischief from eating are drink, with a piece of cold, stale bread and butter, 
three: Quantity, Frequency, Rapidity; and from (one kind of meat, and one vegetable, or one kind 
these come the horrible dyepepeias which make of) of frait. This is the only safe rule of general ap- 
human life a burden, a torture, a living death. ¢ plication, and allows all to eat as much as they 

Raprvrry.—By eating fast, the stomach, like a2 Want 
bottle being filled throagh « fonnel, is full a 246 Cold water at meals instantly arreste digestion, 
overflowing before we know it. But the most im- and so will much warm drink; hence a single tea- 
portant reason is, the food is swallowed before time 2 CUP of drink, hot or cold, is sufficient for any meal. 
has been allowed to divide it in sufficiently emall§ For half an hour after eating sit erect, or walk 
pieces with the teeth; for, like ice in a tumbler of in the open sir. Avoid severe study or deep emo- 
water, the smaller the bits are, the sooner are they tion, soon after eating. Do not sit down to a meal 
dissolved. It has been seen with the naked eye, "der great grief or surprise, or mental excite- 
that if solid food is cat up in pieces small as half a$ ment 
pea, it digests almost as soon, without being chewed 
at all, as if it had been well masticated. The bestS It is in early childhood that the fatal disease, 
plan, therefore, ts for all persons to thus comminute ¢ consumption, can most be encouraged or discouraged 
their food; for even if it is well chewed, the com-‘ by a motber. Sufficient clothing, guarding against 
minution is no injury, while it is of very great im-¢ colds and chills, plenty of wholesome sleep on 
portance in case of hurry, forgetfulness, or bad > wool mattress (not on an enervating bed of down), 
teeth. Cheerful conversation prevents rapid eat-¢ plenty of ablutions, plenty of often-repeated, but 
ing. never fatiguing exercise, plenty of simply nutri- 

Frequency.—It requires about five hours for a tious food—these sweetened and enlivened with an 
common meal to be dissolved and pass out of the ¢ ealightened household cheerfulness, form the ‘best 
stomach, during which time this organ is inces- 9 Prescription that we can offer. 
santly at work, when it must have repose, as any 
other muscle or set of muscles, after such a length? Tue tasks set to children should be moderate. 
of effort. Hence persona should not eat within less $ Over-exertion is hurtful, both physically and in- 
than five hours’ interval. The heart itself is at¢tellectually, and even morally. But it is of the 
rest more than one-third of its time. The brain? utmost importance that they should be made to 
perishes without repose. Never force food on the 5 fulfil all their tasks correctly and punctually. This 
stomach. will train them for an exact, conscientious discharge 

All are tired when night comes; every muscle of > of their duties in after life. 
the body is weary and looks to the bed; but just 
as we lie down to rest every other part of the body, 2? Coon off very slowly after all forms of exercise; 
if we, by a hearty meal, give the stomach fives the neglect of this lights up the fires of three-fourths 
hours’ work, which, in its weak state, requires 2 of all the diseases which afflict humanity. Cool of 
s mach longer time to perform than at an earlierS slowly by putting on more clothing than while 
hour of the day, it is like imposing upon a servant? exercising, instead of laying aside some, even a hat 
@ full day’s labor just at the close of a hard day’sS or a bonnet; go to a closed room rather than sit or 
work ; hence the unwisdom of eating heartily late? stand out of doors; sit by a good fire rather than 
in the day or evening; and no wonder it has cost‘ an open window; at all events keep in motion in 
many a man his life. Always breakfast before? such a way as to allow the perspiration, or any 
work or exercise. extra warmth, to disappear very gradually indeed. 

No laborers or active persons should eat an atom 
later than sundown, and then it should not beS Anrtrpores ror Poison.—If any poison is swal- 
over half the midday meal. Persons of sedentary ¢ lowed, drink instantly half a glass of cool water 
habits or who are at all ailing, should take abso-‘ with a heaping teaspoonful of each of common salt 

(188) 
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and ground mustard stirred into it; this vomits ass ber of poisons than any dozen other articles known, 
soon as it reaches the stomach ; but for fear some> with the advantage of their being always at hand; 
of the poison may still remain, swallow the whites if not, half pint of sweet oil, or lamp oil, or - drip- 
ef one or two raw eggs, or drink a cup of strong? pings,” or melted butter or lard, are good substi- 
coffee, these two being antidotes for a greater num-< tates, especially if they vomit quickly. 





TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE. 





Evexme Dress.—Figured silk. Dress gored; ‘a size that will leave the first with a rim projecting 
body and skirt in one piece; the skirt bound with > half an inch all round. In this smaller oval is to 
Magenta silk. Magenta bows up the front. be laid a wadded and quilted cushion of ruby-color 
satin, the i 
Drexan Dasss.—Gray poplin shirt plain; body Senra'pound hope and tacked dows, aor Which the 
and lappels trimmed with blue silk—a linen collar 2 cushion is to be fastened on in ae centre of the 
pas over the lappel. Sleeve with blue gauntlet 2), 20 oval, and the under part lined, bringing the 

edge of the silk over, or it may be bound with rib- 

; . __ Sbon, if preferred. In this state of progress, the bead 
palsies ohare dress of green silk, with > fringe is to be attached to the edge of the oval shape, 

uted flounce, above which is s trimming of < ,, wij] be seen in the illustration. We must now 

black velvet én Palissade, reaching nearly ball speak of the border or boundary wall surrounding 
way up the skirt. The lower part of the plain high Sthe basket. This is formed of simple knitting, 
peri - trimmed both back and front, to correspond ? enriched with beads. Take a ruby-color Berlin 
with the skirt; the sleeve, which is shaped at the % woo}, and thread upon it s number of the white 0. 
elbow, has ® narrow fiuted frill at the bottom,>p beads; then cast on eighteen stitches; knit a 
narra ceenait which is a trimming the same( row, leaving a bead on every alternate stitch ; purl 
J: back again; knit a row, leaving a bead on every 

alternate stitch, but taking care that they do not 

Sraeer, on CARRIAGE Cosroms.— Dress of rich S form lines with the last Gea row, but ease in 
poplin, of a dark shade of cinnamon brown; the? ing way of diamonds. To do this, it will be simply 
— of skirt is orpvamented by riches of black necessary to remember that on one line the bead is 
et seas each other, and forming ovals, in > to be introduced on to the second loop, and on the 
bie rr : Paar a = preview surrounded by ¢ other to the third; but this will at once show itself 

as jot trim : “a om eying isa row of bin the working. Having knitted ten rows in the 
aa a caret 0 rich black velvet ( rnby-color, take a bright blue and do the same, 
ear peeves the trimming down thefrontiscar-$ thus giving stripes of the two colors. When e 
rates ii — ey prt aa is the same 85 (length sufficient for the handle bas been done, cast 
Rae BY Ob Sees ge Mandarin ¢ it off, and, having taken a double, or even treble 
trimmed to correspond. thickness of wire, cover it with as much cotton 

wool as will make it of sufficient bulk to fill the 
knitting, which must be joined up, inclosing the 
wire thus covered; and this forms the handle of 
the basket when fastened down at each end upon 
the card-board shape. It is necessary that this 
handle should be firm and well-fixed, as in its 
centre is to be placed the hook from which the 
watch is to be suspended. After this a length of 














Home Costume.—Dress of pearl gray silk; at 
the bottom of skirt a Greek border of violet velvet 
ribbon edged with narrow black lace, the alternate 
‘spaces having six narrow flounces of silk. The 
high body has two rows of violet velvet buttons, 
and a ceinture Suisscsse, the upper edge of which is 
ler sae lace. Wide pagoda sleeves, with 
velvet epa j they are trimmed at the bottom | 
to eorrespond with ire they are lined with white: the same bead knitting, in the same alternate colors 


silk with rache of white satin ribbo of ruby and blae, is to be prepared, just long 
Cap of white lace, the style pana the ag. Spon to go round the basket, and the ends being 
it is trimmed with violet ribbon. C joined together, a roll of wool must be inclosed, and 
= § the edges of the knitting sewn together; after which it 
Basket Watch-Hanger and Pincushion. > must be laid on in its place surrounding the cushion, 
. (See engraving.) Sand be properly fastened down. The fringe of 

In commencing, an oval must be cut in card-board beads must then be attached to the under line of 
of the size required, which may be larger or the handle, and the article will then be completed. 
smaller, according to the choice of the worker.‘ The beads for the fringe should be ruby and blue, 


This being arranged, smaller oval is to be cut of ¢ relieved with white. 


EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 





MARCH-—OUR ANNIVERSARY. 

All hail, oh! our readers! We rejoice and give 
thanks, that once more we are permitted to ad- 
dress you on this the sixth of our editorial anpi- 
versary. The white pages of another winter are 
bound together: the books are sealed, and no other 
record shall time or eternity leave on these pages. 
The great trumpeter of the year stands on the 
mountains, and his mighty blasts thrill the dor- 
mant pulses of the carth, sleeping under the snow. 
The winds going up and down the hill sides, rush- 
ing with the noise of chariots, and the horsemen 
thereof, through the valleys, sway from the branches 
the pearls and the amethysts of winter, and pre- 
paro them for the tender green puffing which shall 
be stitched charmingly by the soft fingers of -the 
April sunshine on the naked boughs! The reet of 
the year is over; the time of awakening and work 
is at hand, and we have no fear for the temple 
which shall rise without the stroke of the axe or 
the sound of the hammer, whose Maker and 
Builder is God! 

Broad as the earth are laid the fair foundations 
of the Spring; the early rains, the sunshine, and 
the south winds, are the architects and masons, 
whom He that conceived the temple has appointed 
to fulfil his word; and the glory and beauty shall 
cover the land thereof. 

Let us welcome the Spring with full hearts. 
Let us love the exultant cry which proclaims “the 
winter is ended!” 

What wonder that March, looking afar off to the 
May, is wild, and boisterous, and half drunk with 
the wine of her joy! 

What wonder that eyes which first beheld in per- 
spective the glory and beauty of the year, can 
bardly bear the sight thereof! 

Let the month shout its pmwans of triumph, as it 
walks stately over the dry, sodden leaves, which 
the snows of the winter have rusted. She pauses 
sometimes, and listens intent, for afar off she hears 
the sweet trill of the young Spring birds; and lo! 
they draw nearer and nearer, and the silence is 
ruffled with the silver flow of their songs. 

Dear reader, we have somewhat to eay to you, 
beyond what the year inspires. When we wrote 
our last anniversary, “All Hail!” we addressed 
many whose ears will not listen now, whose tokens 
of comfort and cheer and tenderness came to us 
from tho Jand, 

“Where the sun, with a golden mouth doth blow 
Blue bubbles of grapes down a vineyard row!” 
The ears are not paleied, that they cannot hear— 
the hands are not lifeless, that they cannot write; 
and yet, the “God speed” of heart and pen that 

once gave us courage is silent! 

We write to-day under the lowering of a cloud 
which has covered tho land with fearful darkness, 

(190) 


and of whose black edges, scarcely lifting them- 
selves over the horizon, we caught a faint, faint 
glimpse, when we came before you last March. 
There is not a home, nor a hearth-stone through- 
out the land, to which the shadow of that cloud 


has not crept—there is not a true heart throughout 
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the country, which has not been chilled by its fear 
aod its terror; and for some it has brought more 
than these—the voice of mourning—the darkness 
of death! 

Still, we come to you, oh reader, in hope and 
faith for the year before us. Let us bear, brave 
and patient, our part of the trial which the times 
appoint us—let us do in this night, with all the 
hope and courage of the day, whatsoever our 
bearta find to do, of work, of help, of comfort, and 
healing to the world wherein we live. 

And every year that wo live seems to teach us 
more strongly, that though hope and courage are 
sometimes false prophets, fear and faint hearts are 
there far oftener. 

Oh, reader, our pages will speak to you of duty 
and love, of hope and courage, of struggle and 
triumph, as before; and, whether it be in story or 
poem or homily, we shall endeavor to dip into the 
real colors of life, not to give you pictures which 
exist only in dreams of the imagination, but real, 
earnest, working, suffering, struggling life. 

There is no human character so pure, that withir 
it there is no evil to be subdued and conquered— 
that it-has not. moral heighte to gain, through strug- 
gle and work of its own, and the help and strength 
of God. Let,us be faithfal in the things that are 
least. 

Dear reader, we take up the old watch-words for 
this year. What its end will be no man can fore- 
sec; but, let us be of good courage, as that God, 
the loving Father of the earth, liveth and reigneth. 
Peace and prosperity to the hearts and the homes 
to which this “ greeting” shall come. 

And for our land, beantiful and dearly beloved, 
with God's will, may the darkness have departed 
from her face, before another March lifts her trum- 
pet to the Spring. May she be a land one and 
undivided, her peace fuunded in justice and right- 
cousness, standing in her beauty and glory among 
the nations—ber white sails blossoming on every 
sea—her fair stars shining soft through the gales 
that vex every ocean and river of the earth—her- 
eclf a light to the nations that sit in darkness; and 
of her people may it be said, “a people whose 
God is the Lord!” 

Dear reader, take courage, be of “good com- 
fort.” Vv. F. T. 





“BY-GONES” 
“Dear me! If I could only live my life over 
again, I wouldn’t be where I am this hour !” sighed 
Mrs. John Turner to herself, as she slipped the stook- 
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ing she was darning off her left hand, and none exact truth for the space of a singleday. From the 
mencoed softly rocking to and fro with a most¢ same publishers we have Dickens’s new Christmas 
lachrymose expression of countenance: “I can see 2 Story, “ Tom Tiddler’s Ground,” which, like every- 
every day just where I might have acted with more? thing from the same pen, possesses an irresistible’ 
wisdom and prudenee, and it keeps tormentin’S charm. “Jvhn Br:nt,” By Theodore Winthrop, from 


every hour of my life. If I could only live it all 
over again! But it’s too late now; and all I can 
do is to sit down and mourn over what might have 
been !” 

And Mrs. John Turner resumed her stocking, 
and continued her lamenting—a vague, weak, in- 


the press of Ticknor & Fields, reaches us just as we 
are going to press, and we can now only mention 
its publication. In reading Winthrop, the regret 
will constantly rise, that one so gifted with the 
power of word painting—one with such a keen 
observation, and such a luxuriant fancy, should 


definite sort of lamenting, which did not have its} have been cut down in the very blossoming of his 


root in any deep, present purpose of amendment, ¢ genius. 


‘“ Dinak,”’ an anonymous novel, published 


which was not a healthful repentance of the mis-5 by Charles Scribner, New York, will hardly pass to 
takes and wrong-doing of the past, and would not; a second edition. 


make of them stepping-stones to future growth and 
improvement. And how much of this weak, aim- 
lesa regret, over mistakes and follies of the past, 
there is in the world? It amounts to little or 
nothing, after all; for, if these lagubrious people 
were to live their lives over again, it is very pro- 
bable that they would not be very mach improved. 
The same habits of beart and character would pro- 
duce like results, and nobody will grow, morally or 
mentally, without a doterminute, overshadowing 
purpose to do so. 

Dear reader, it is fully and nonsense to waste 
your life in vain regrets over might have beens! 

Of course, there’s no denying that you ought to 


: 
: 
: 


Lippincott & Co., of our city have a new Geo- 
graphy, which is about the completest thing we have 
yet seen. Its comprehensive title will give an idea 
of its value. It is as follows:—‘‘Smith’s New 
Geography: containing map-questions, interepersed 
with such facts as an observing Tourist would 
notice; which are followed by a Concise Text and 
Explanatory Notes. Based on a combination of 
the Analytical, Synthetical and Comparative Sya- 
tems; designed to be simple and concise, but not 
dry ; philosophical yet practical. For the use of 
Common Schools in the United States and Canada, 
By Roswell C. Smith, A. M.” The form of this 
book is that of the ordinary square atlas, and con- 


be a great deal wiser and better than you are, tains over one hundred maps. A teacher of long 


Look the facts in the face. 
Be sorry, with a true and sincere repentance, for 


$ 


experience, to whom we put an inquiry as to its 
value, says in answer :—“ The book is a perfect 


all the opportunities which you bare wasted, for, treasure-house, embracing hundreds of interesting 
all the wrong you bave done, and the good youc facts not to be found in other works of the clase, 


have omitted to do, and then set yourself bravely 
to work to make the most of what remains. 

Don’t, my friends, spend the rest of your years 
in fruitless lamentations. Because you have done 
wrong, that is no proof that you always need 
do s0. 

Resolve to do right, to make more of yourself, 
with the help and the strength of God, and fur you 
the “end shall be better than the beginning.” 


6 
6 
¢ 


¢ 


and all well arranged. I think you are safe in 
saying that it is the best we have ever had.” 





A QUERY. 

The editor of the Boston Home Monthly relates, 
how, in bastening along Washington street, with 
head somewhat erect, he very innocently trod on 
the trailing dress of a richly attired lady, whose ‘‘O 
dear,” wrought distress and confusion of mind, and 


If there were less weeping, and more working in led him to crave pardon for the accident. But, the 


the world, it would be better for the whole race. 
Use your common sense, which most of us do 
shamefully abuse. What good will you accomplish, 


: 


lady only flashed her eyes at him angrily. Now, 
this rejection of his apology set the editor to think- 
ing, and here are his thoughts :—“ Was it our duty 


what better off will you be, for simple regret thats to ask her pardon? Ought she not rather to have 


works no change nor growth ? 


asked our pardon? She had caused great mortifi- 


Be slothfal no longer, but prove by a better liv-¢ cation, and actually stopped us in the street by her 
ing that your repentance is of that kind whichS long dress. Would it not have been more appro- 


makes the experience of the past tributary to the 
present, and worketh out a reward great and erer- 
lasting. v.¥. 7. 





NEW BOOKS. 


5 


priate for her to have looked up with one of her 
sweetest smiles, and said, ‘ Pardon me, sir; I did 
not intend to put you to such inconvenience; my 
dress is altogether too long; the fashion is very 
much st fault?” Think of it, reader, and say on 


Among the books that have reached our table? which side the ‘pardon’ ought to rest. Our lady 
during the month, ie “ The Broken Engagement ;S readers shall be judge and jury, and we will agree 


or Speaking the Truth for a Day.” 


By Mrs.> to abide by their verdict. We want to settle the 


Southworth. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, publish- ‘A question, whether to ask another lady’s pardon for 
ers. A pleseant and ingenious story of a man who» treadiug on her long dress or not. Ponder the 
got into all manner of troubles through speaking the ? subject, and just suppose that the men wore the 
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skirts of their coats so long as to trail on the ing of the transitive verb predicate is ‘to affirm one 
ground, what would you say about treading on» thing of another, as to predicate whiteness of snow. 


them? Poor rule that wont work both ways.” 


1 





£3 There is a whole sermon on right living in 
this fine poem, which, estray in the newspaper 
world, has lost all signs of paternity. We sot it in 
one of the pages of our magazine. 


LOSING AND LIVING, 


Forever the sun is pouring his gold 
On a hundred worlds that beg and borrow; 
His warmth he squanders on summits cold, 
His wealth on the homes of want and sorrow. 
To withhold his largess of precious light 
Is to bury himself in eternal night: 
To give 
Is to live. 


The flower shines not for itself at all, 

Its joy is the joy it freely diffuses; 
Of beauty and balm it is prodigal, 

And it lives in the life it sweetly loses. 
No choice for the rose but glory or doom— 
To exhale or smother to wither or bloom: 

To deny 
Is to die. 


The seas lend silvery rain to the Jand, 

The land its sapphire streams to the ocean; 
The heart sends blood to the brain of command, 
The brain to the heart its lightning motion: 
And ever and ever we yield our breath— 
Till the mirror is dry and images death: 

To live 
Is to give. 


He is dead whose hand is not opened wide 
. To help the need of a human brother: 
He doubles the life of his life-long ride 
Who gives his fortunate place to another; 
And a thousand million lives are his 
Who carries the world in his sympathies: 
To deny 
Is to die. 


Throw gold to the far dispersing wave, 

And your ships sail home with tons of treasure 
Care not for comfort, all hardships brave, 

And evening and age shall sup with pleasure; 
Fling health to the sunshine, wind and rain, 
And roses shall come to the cheek again; 

To give 
Is to live. 


What is our life? Is it wealth or strength? 
If we, for the Master’s sake, will lose it, 
We shall find it a hundred-fold, at length, 
' While they shall forever lose who refuse it; 
And nations that save their union and peace 
At the cost of right, their woe shall increase: 
They save 
A grave. 


’ 





PREDICATED. 

A correspondent says ,—‘ We have observed in a 
number of writers and speakers an improper use of 
tho word predicated. Taking it as equivalent to 
based or founded, they would say, for instance: 
‘This statement is predicated on the fact,’ or, ‘this 
ig predicated on the easumption,’ &o. The mean- 
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Reason may be predicated of man.’ Webster, whom 
we have consulted to make sure of our definition, 
bas a note, of which we were not aware when we 
began to write. It is this: ‘It isa great but com- 
mon error to give this word the sense of found.’” 





PostaGcE on Howe MaGazixzE.—We are informed 
that some Postmasters charge excessive postage on 
our magazine. Eighteen cents a year, paid quar- 
terly, or yearly, in advance, at the office where the 
magazine is received, is the true rate. Where the 
postage is not paid in advance, three cents on each 
§ number is charged. 





SD Seo list of Premiums on second page of 
cover. 





A restored invalid, was asked by an acquaint- 
ance who had not seen her for years, and who waa 
struck with her healthy appearance, what produced 
so great a change in her condition. “TI stopped 
fretting, and took to laughing,” was the answer. 





fe Don’t fail, daughter or son, to read “ Aunt 
Hattie’s” Letter to the Girls, in this number. It 
will remind you of loving duties, too often neg- 
lected. 


J The. Alton (Tll.) Telegraph, speaking from 
a long acquaintance with the Home Magazine, 
says :—‘‘ We have taken this valuable periodical in 
our family for several years past, and are prepared 
to say, that we consider it one of the best Maga- 
zines for family reading that there is published. 
While its style is pure, and its articles most in- 
tensely interesting, the authors maintain a high 
omors tone, and their productions frequently lead 
Sto the most devout religious emotion. We can most 
sincerely recommend this work to all our readers.” 





‘‘ ALL places of resort, wherever they are, and 
whatever their name may be, are to be measured 
and judged by this rule: “Evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” And if you find yourself 
in the presence of things that tend to lower the 
feclings and destroy the integrity of the mind, 
you should absent yourself from them, because it is 
dangerous to be in the presence of evil.” 





Let a person get a reputation for being touchy, 
and everybody is under more or less restraint in his 
or her presence, and in this way the chances of an 
imaginary offence are vastly increased. Your peo- 
ple who fire up easily, miss a great deal of happi- 
ness. Their jaundiced tempers destroy their own 
comfort, as well as that of their friends. They have 
forever some fancied slight to brood over. The 
sunny, serene contentment of less selfish disposi- 
tions never visits them. 
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Che Fost Jewels. 


BY ELIZA A. SANDFORD. 
At approaching twilight of a fine spring day 


‘‘Will you bring me a box, darling,” said 
she, “which you will find on my dressing- 
bureau ?” 

It was brought—a rosewood box, inlaid 


I was called to my mother’s room. I was not§ With silver—marked with her name and mine— 
allowed to spend much time with her now, and 2 our pet name—“ Kittie.” I unlocked the box 
this afternoon was so bright and the air so$#nd placed it near her. It had several apart- 
balmy, that, basking in the sunshine, I had¢ ments and cunning little cases, lined with 
neglected to ask admission. I was glad of) Velvet and satin of various shades, and soft as 
this summons, and answered it immediately. down. She opened these cases and displayed 

My mother was half reclining—supported their treasures. Then, taking a small, deli- 
by pillows. She looked brighter and more§cately enameled watch from beneath her 
cheerful than I had seen her for weeks. Ihad? Pillow, she added it to the contents of the 
often heard her called beautiful. She was, at‘ casket. ; ; 
this moment, surpassingly so. Her counte-¢ ‘‘ These jewels, my daughter,” said she, “I 
nance was radiant with an inward light that2give to you. Some of them are heir-looma, 
spoke of peace, and hope, and joy. Cluster-S which have long been in the family. Some 
ing curls of fair hair fell about her brow, 2 have been given me by my friends at different 
pure as the drapery of the couch on which §times—many of them on my marriage. These,” 
she rested. Her cheeks were faintly flushed. ¢ (pointing to a magnificent set of diamonds) 
Her eyes, of the clearest blue, seemed to have S “ belonged to your father’s sister—left by her 
caught a beam from that world towards which Srequest, to me. I have never worn them. 
her feet were hastening. Keep these jewels, my dear, allof them. They 

I sprang towards her with that impulsive- ‘will be a treasure to you, both because they 
ness of manner with which childhood always< were mine, and because they sre pure and 
approaches what is pleasing—my affections § valuable. 


adding to my empressement. 

‘Ah ?” said my mother, extending her arms 
to enfold me, ‘my little daughter is happy,— 
her countenance is suggestive of bird-song, 
and sunshine, and spring flowers. I am glad. 
May her life always be as bright as these 
spring days.” 

Releasing me, and holding me off a little, 
she regarded me with something the same 
feeling, I think, I did her—a sorrowful and af- 
fectionate admiration. 

She took both her hands and smoothed my 


She raised a lid in one end of the box, and 
took out a book. This apartment was lined 
with delicate blue velvet. The book was bound 
in drab turkey morocco, richly embossed. 

‘This case,” said she, ‘‘ contains jewels far 
more valuable than those—jewels of eternal 
truth, which shall exist when those are dust. 
Receive them. Make them your own. Wear 
them. They will always be fitting and becom- 
ing. Accept this Bible as a sacred bequest 
from the Father of us all. 

“There are other jewels, my dear, which I 


hair; then dropping, they tenderly imprisoned < would have you preserve. They are contained 


both of mine, while I as fondly kissed her 
lips. 


in the casket of your child-heart,—jewela of 
simplicity, meekness, love, trust, purity, inno- 
(199) 
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cence and truth—of all that the Saviour blessed 2exactly like your mother, you must be very 
when he said ‘of such is the kingdom of ‘ good.” 

heaven.’ Guard them. Do not permit the? My uncle had charge of my education. Few 
Tempter to steal them away. Do not allow Scould have been found better qualified. He, 
them to be displaced by any bad passions or ?was a ripe Christian scholar. He had traveled 
principles. May time and intercourse with >extensively, seeking health, which he had not 
the world only serve to polish and refine this $fouad. But he had found mind-treasures in 
soul-wealth. May you be kept pure in heart 2abundance. Like the bee, he seemed only to 
and right in life, and be found ‘ without spot or Shave sought the flowers in earth’s parterres, 
blemish when Christ shall come to make up 2and to have extracted the honey. Of the sin 
his jewels.’ ” Sand crime and wrong which he had witnessed 

All this I distinctly remember; and I after- ?he never spoke—on the storms which he had 
wards found it traced in pencil lines, very Sencountered he touched lightly; but he never 
faintly—as faintly as it had been spoken, in a >tired with dwelling on the treasures of nature 
note, placed in a little pocket formed by the Sand art which he had seen in many lands, and 
double lining of one side of the case containing by study made his own. No wonder I loved 
the Bible. him—this bachelor uncle! He was formed to 

I did not see my mother again until ‘ the She loved, and to be happy. 
golden bowl was broken.’’ With the next2 His occupation was literature—his recrea- 
day’s sun her spirit departed. She was till Stion music. He always spent the morning 
beautiful. The casket was fair as in life—the 2hours in study or writing. He then heard my 
jewel, prepared and polished by the great >lessons, and walked or rode with me until 
Lapidary above, had been taken to adorn His2supper. The evening was given to reading 
eourts. Saud music, 

It was soon arranged that I should remain 4 I soon learned there was another member of 
with my grandparents, where my mother had >this family—an orphan ward—left to them. 
first opened her eyes on earth, and from Slike myself. He was in the university—was 
whence she had gone to heaven. near the close of his freshman year. As va- 

«We gave you our daughter,” they said, to ;cation approached they talked of Harry con- 
my father. ‘You kept her twelve years. ¢stantly. I thought I should be jealous of him, 
Lend us yours for half that time and we are )as he was evidently a pet. But I found my 
satisfied.” apprehensions groundless. He came home—a 

‘‘She is yours,” said my father, ‘‘for the >manly lad, ready to give place to me at once, 
time you specify. Only make her just such a‘5and to pet and humor me quite as much as any 
woman as her mother. J could not do it.” S aeiaber of the household, though more delicate 

There were tears in his voice; but, with a Sand indirect in his demonstrations. 
firm pressure of the hand, and a kiss dropped? I was always sorry when he left, and glad 
on my forehead, he left me. of his return. I was only jealous of the pic- 

My grandparents lived in a venerable look- (tures on which he so constantly employed his 
ing house on a fine old farm, by the sea shore. leisure. I once told him so. He looked at me 
Without seeming to possess much worldly Swith a queer smile, and said he was passion- 
wisdom they had great success. Though open- 2ately fond of pictures; to which I petulantly 
handed and munificent, their store constantly Sanswered, 
increased. They had much treasure put out? ‘I wish I was a picture!” 
at usury—lent to the Lord, and they evidently ‘You shall have your wish,” he quickly 
received four-fold. replied, ‘if you can sit still long enough.’’ 

Though I was the only child in the house, I >So, adjusting my curls and drapery a little, he 
was not without companions. My grand-< proceeded at once to make a sketch. 
parents’ hearts were young—as young asmine; > The picture was soon finished—an almost 
and their son, Gilman, was also young, though §speaking likeness. He seemed to appreciate 
he had seen forty years of life's rich experi- 2his own production greatly; for I often saw 
ence. I was fond of him, and he loved me Shim take it from his portfolio and study it, as 
as a bachelor uncle sometimes will love a ¢though it were a master work of art! 
roguish little niece. He would often takeS He taught me to sketch and draw from na- 
me on his knee—look at me tenderly—twine<ture. I readily learned the mechanical execu- 
my curls about his pale, slim fingers, and, >tion, but I had none of his enthusiasm for the 
kisaing me gently, would say, ‘You are so > art. My pieces were fair, and he commended 
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them; but they were not excellent. He could’ me, with evident pride, to my new mother. 
not teach me to compose pictures like himself. é She seemed pleased, much pleased with her 
Loould only copy. He delighted in originating. ‘dear little daughter,’’ as she at once called 
me. She kept near me, constantly regarding 
Time passed. The girl was developing into? me with a look of satisfaction, as though she 
the woman—‘‘a perfect little piece of culti-2 found rest and refreshment in my presence. 
vated rusticity”—my uncle said—“ neetny< As for myself, I was charmed, delighted, 
happy, and beloved.” intoxicated with her. She was a magnificent 
It is true, I was beloved. With the first; woman. Her presence was imposing—her 
awakening of my woman's heart—the first - manner highly cultivated. She was tall and 
suggestion of another want than the love of my; full-formed—stately and dignified; but evi- 
dear, kind, more-than-parents, that want was 2 dently possessing an abundance of reserve life 
satisfied. Had not I always liked Harry ?-and spirit. Her features, though not classically 
Did not he like me? I felt that I did a wrong? regular, were pleasing. Her complexion was 
when my heart told me I loved him more thancdeep colored—healthful in its tints, and of 
any one else on earth—more than my grand- < singular richness. Her large black eyes were 
parents, my uncle or my father! But Harry ‘radiant with intelligence. She had a wealth 


a 
bat 


said he had their consent that I might; and of hair, black and glossy as a raven’s wing. 
they told me he was good and noble, and would’ Her lips were full, and expressive of kindliness 
doubtless make me very happy. Cand warmth of heart. Indeed, it seemed that 
Six years had passed, and I was now six- nature had formed her out of her richest 
teen. ‘A sweet little woman,” my uncle: materials, and had been lavish in their use. 
said, ‘‘simple and natural as a daisy; fone ofS She was dressed simply enough; but there 
your hot-house or tropical growths, whose< was an expression of elaborateness. One in- 
breath is luscious poison ; none of your Parisian ¢ stinctively thought she borrowed something 
counterfeits; but a genuine production es ig some extrinsic advantage. Her dress 
New England soil—a May flower—a violet-—¢was a dark crimeon Thibet, made with a full 
anything that is natural, gentle, and lovely.” flowing skirt and sleeves; a plain, high cor- 
I was accustomed to my uncle’s praises, and 2 sage, finished at the throat with a small, richly- 
liked them, as it seemed to please him to ex-§ wrought collar, which was fastened by a broach 
press his feelings in this way. Then, was not sof jet and gold. A ring, and an ornament to 
I of his own rearing? Had not he educated : confine the heavy braids of her hair to match, 
me according to his own plan? Surely, he) completed her toilet. 
had a right to admire what his hands had§ My admiration for my mother was so ab- 
wrought. 5 Sorin that, for some time I was not alive 
Harry, since finishing his college course, ;to anything else. My first thought on arous- 
had spent much of his time on the farm, re-‘ing, was of Harry. What did he think of her? 
cruiting his somewhat wasted energies, and < He must admire her. 
practicing his still favorite pursuit—picture: Looking at him, I saw that he was deeply 
making. He produced a great variety of>interested. He seemed in wrapt attention, as 
pieces, but they all seemed to possess a unity ‘5 though studying a new phase of art, while his 
of tone. Whether he represented scenes from 2 countenance had an impassioned glow quite 
Scripture or mythology—painted a Dorcas or > unusual. 
Diana, one pervading character might, some- I said to him, aside, ‘Is not my new mother 
how, be recognized in all his female figures. 2 magnificent ?’’ 
Even with my unpracticed eye it was easy toS ‘Perfect!’ he replied, without raising his 
discern from whence he drew his mapiration:, €7es, as though afraid to break the spell by 
Something about the eye, lip, brow or hand: which he was bound. 
would be familiar. They were not portraits;S The next day a family council was held to 
but they evidently belonged to one family, and 5 discuss plans for the future. It was decided 
possessed a perceptible family resemblance. ‘that I should accompany my parents to Boston. 
One evening, in early winter, we weres We would occupy the house where I was born 
surprised by a visit from my father. He?and spent the first years of my childhood. I 
had been travelling in Europe, and had now was pleased with this arrangement, being 
brought home his bride. He expressed him-c seized with a desire to see more of life—to 
self greatly satisfied with my unchanged ap- 2 make the acquaintance of that capricious and 
pearance—my girl womanhood, and presented‘ exacting dame called “society.” Though I 
VOL. x1x.—17 
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liked my country home, its surroundings and knowledged too! I'll not play second fiddle 
associations, I longed to step beyond itsSto my step-mother! No, indeed! A fine ‘duet 
boundary forth into the great world—without¢ we'd make, with her for the prima! I'll not 
one thought of its inevitable temptations. give her the advantage of the contrast she so 
Harry was to spend two years in Europe—‘ delights in! I'll not set off her richness of 
travelling—studying the works of the old mas-? style by my poverty—her piquancy by my 
ters, and receiving such instruction and inspi-S plainness—her depth of coloring by my shallow- 
ration as Italy could give. ness—her prima-donna notes by my twittering 
‘Your pieces have promise—excellent pro->and warbling! I'll adopt another style. At 
mise,’ said my mother to Harry, carefully (least I can don the plumage of the flamingo— 
studying them; ‘‘but they lack something. (the clothing of the kalmia. If this does not 
You need to see more of life—to experienceS make me a tropical production I will not be 
more of emotion—of deep and surging passion. ? taken for the product of a bleak house.” 
Life, with you, has been too serene—too calmly > In selecting my wardrobe I gave my mother 
happy. Your pieces are too tame—too pas-‘infinite trouble. She would not stint me in 
toral. Your wonen are all Eves’’—glancing iS outlay: but in texture and color. She would 
me. ‘‘Qne can look at your Devils, even,S have me select only delicate shades of rose, 
almost with complacency.”’ azure, straw, lilac, or adhere to simple white. 
Harry colored. She reasoned with me and expostulated, main- 
‘Pardon my freedom,” she continued. ‘Staining that my complexion would not bear 
am nota disinterested stranger. Your pictures? high colors, while heavy textures and elabor- 
have much merit in composition and execution > ate patterns were not becoming my:youth and 
of form. But you often fail to bring out an(delicaey. Finally, she was obliged to use a 
idea of which one gets a glimmering. Your? gentle authority to prevent me from violating 
pieces lack intensity—depth of expression and § all the laws of artistic taste. 
of coloring. Many of your figures are delicate: Her wardrobe, brought from France, con- 
to meagreness. They need more fulness and > tained a blending of colors of all possible rich- 
richness of life. Life seems too pale to you. one quite intoxicating to the senses. 
2 


Vv 


No matter. You will learn. You will soon? Soon after we had become established in our 
enough find many chapters in it—rich, glowing, > home, and received calls from families of char- 
fervent; ‘others cold, barren, desolate. You? acter and position in the society in which we 
will, by turns, be scorched and frozen. Do? were to move, a highly connected cousin of my 
not restrain your emotions—study the play ofS father’s honored us with a party. This was to 
your passions. A rich world lies before you. < be one of the leading soirees of the season, and 
Go and see it, and dive in it.”’ we should meet all the elite of our circle. 
Harry’s eye swam, and his cheek was flushed.¢ My mother was very desirous that in making 
That very day, in retouching some of his pic-; my debut I should appear to advantage. She 
tures, he was 60 prodigal of coloring that heSinsisted that I should be arrayed in plain 
made of a Venus a Hebe, quite formidable to? gossamer white, trimmed with a delicate sug- 
behold; but, more fortunately, he gave to a5 gestion of blue; my pale curls falling uncon- 
Madonna a fulness of life much more satisfy-< fined in their natural manner; my only orna- 
ing than the pale figure which he had repre-2 ments a few white roses, but half opened. She 
sented asthe mother of Christ. A resemblance< slipped a diamond ring from my finger, and 
was there still—not to the fair face he had? put into my hand a little bouquet of wild 
studied for years, but to the one that had‘ flowers, having a mild fragrance. She acted, 
possessed and filled his imagination in one? herself, as dressing maid, and pronounced the 
day. 1 was jealous. effect of her work, when completed, ‘very 
My father was proud to introduce his wife < good.” 
and child to his city friends. My mother ex-2 When she had made her own toilet for the 
pressed herself as quite content, satisfied, 6 evening, she looked as though she might have 
pleased with her daughter. She called me by ¢ stepped out of one of Titian’s pictures. She 
the same pet names my uncle used. I did not$ was gorgeous in ‘the rich radiance of rainbow 
like them now. hues.’’ Her jewels were crystallized light—her 
‘‘¢ Daisy,’ ‘Canary,’” said I, to myself.‘ flowers breathed of the fragrance of the tropics. 
‘sWhy don’t she call me ‘Dandelion,’ ‘Cat,’? I admired her—I envied her. I felt the 
or any other common thing? I'll choose a> green snake of jealousy writhing in my heart; 
higher type of resemblance, and make it ac- ‘ it looked out of my ‘mild blue eyes.”’ 
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‘“‘T hope my child is in good spirite?’’ said 
my mother, in what I considered a patronizing 
tone. ‘She never appeared to more advant- 
age than she may to-night; her airy delicate 
atyle of dress heightens the effect of her youth- 
fal and fair style of beauty.’’ 

“<< Fair,’” said I, ““*Humph! flat, you mean. 
Expressionless as a sheet of foolscap, with its 
‘fair’ surface only marked by delicate sug- 
gestions of blue lines !—no writing, no style, 
No indication even of history, poetry, romance 
or passion !—blank, all. One would guess I 
was fresh from a farm. I expect to be greeted 
with a 

‘Hail, sweet simplicity! rustic maid i 
They will know that I am not a legitimate 
daughter of my Peeress mother.” 
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growths. Pride, envy, jealousy, duplicity, 
selfishness, all sprang up and flourished 
mightily. But for a hand to pluck out these 
weeds my’moral nature had been stifled, 
ruined! That hand was extended—a gentle, 
familiar hand of long ago. 

It was near the close of my second season. 
My mother was to ‘‘ receive her friends.” We 
expected a large and gay company. I had 
reasons for wishing to appear very stylish. In 
pursuance of this, I purchased for the occa- 
sion a rich silk of changeful sheen, and was 
having it elaborately made and trimmed. I 
felt quite satisfied with the idea of appearing 
in brocade and diamonds. 

The night before the expected party I dreamt 
I was in darkness—enveloped in thick clouds. 


““My child, you will find that your presence; A gentle hand parted the clouds above, and 


will be as grateful in the stifling atmosphere of‘ 


® city saloon as the sweet breath of clover 
blossoms. Our styles are very different. In 
manner, culture, complexion and form, there 
eould hardly be a greater contrast. 
both very decided, though opposite. It would 
destroy the effect of either to try to imitate or 
affect the other. We must each be true to 
ourselves, if we would be anything. Be as- 
sured, too, that though my style may appear 
most to captivate the senses, yours will most 
win the heart. Wine intoxicates—water re- 
freshes.”’ 

My captious heart was not convinced or 
comforted. But, assuming a cheerfulness I 
did not feel, I succeeded in appearing quite 
myself. My mother attracted admiration—I 
secured attention. But the few compliments I 
received were of the same character as those 
my Uncle Gilman so lavishly bestowed. I 
would have something more exhilarating. 

‘If my mother only would not call me‘ Pet,’ 
and ‘ Child,’ and ‘ Kittie,’ and such diminutive 
names,” I thought. ‘She might call me 
‘Daughter’ if she chose, or ‘Catharine.’ I 
would not even object to the silent ¢ in this name 
being changed toa. ‘Catherina,’ would be a 
more sounding name. My manners were 
simple. I must hasten to change them. And 
my style of dress should be changed. I would 
bear down all opposition on that point.” 


We are: 


waved to me, as though in warning; while a 
familiar, though almost forgotten voice, said, 
‘‘My daughter, where are your jewels? Have 
you lost the jewels I left you?” A terror 
seized me—I felt as though I was in great 
peril, and in the excitement awoke. 

It was morning. I immediately arose and 
went to the bureau to look at my jewel-case. 
It was gone! The Bible, even, was not left! 
But there lay the neglected note, written by 
my mother, eight years ago. I read it. I 
seemed to see her waving hand of warning, 
and to hear her voice, saying: ‘‘My daughter, 
have you lost the jewels I left you?” 

‘‘Yes, mother,” I exclaimed, ‘‘my jewels 
are ali lost! and the jewels of God’s Holy 
Truth have long been lost tome. Their casket, 
the Bible, has. remained unopened.” | 

I looked within my heart. Js treasures, 
too, were lost. ‘Simplicity, meekness, love, 
trust, innocence and truth—all that the Saviour 
blessed, when he said, ‘of such is the kingdom 
of heaven,’’’—ali lost. .The Tempter had 
stolen them away. 

Falling prostrate before Heaven, I wept long 
end bitterly. My tears of penitence gave 
place to supplications for help and mercy. I 


prayed the Father that He would teach me to 


‘sbecome again as a little child.” 
comforted. 
That evening, I arrayed myself in a simple, 


I arose, 


My mother’s labor was in vain. I so far fitting style, and cheerfully codperated with 


sacceeded in my wilfulness as to make myself>my mother in receiving our guests. Among 
sppear a foolish, almost a grotesque suppliant<¢ them came my artist lover, Harry. 

for admiration. I received an abundance of? When he told me that in hastening home he 
that hot-breathed flattery, and marked atten-> had feared he might find me changed—feared 
tion which these incongruities never fail toSthat I might lose what he most loved, my 
elicit, omere simplicity of taste and manners—that I 


My heart became a hot-bed for noxious‘ might be fevered by the breath of flattery and 
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false to myself; but that he thanked God hea maiden’s usual penetration not to have per- 
had found me the same genuine little Kittie, ¢ ceived it likewise. I have also seen, that Mr. 
I, too, blessed that Providence which had in-> Floyd was doing all in his power to win your 
terposed to save him from the torture he< favor.” 
must otherwise have felt. ¢ ‘‘They have certainly been most attentive. 
The next day, my mother returned my‘ And I will own, that, of all my acquaintances, 
jewel-case, saying: S they stand highest in my regard. Still, my 
“I interdicted the completion of your dress,‘ heart is yet in my own keeping; though one 
and secured your jewels to save you from the? of them, I think, will be my choice.” 
folly of appearing ‘at home’ in brocade and‘ ‘‘There should be no choice without love,” 
diamonds! It would have shocked the shade? said Aunt Lucy. 
even of Queen Bess!” ¢ ‘And there will be none. First, however, 
I believed her. ¢ I must decide between the two young men. 
g One of them must be unconditionally rejected, 
Th ¥ ¥ 6 and the other encouraged. I will act no double 
pire a Dover. é part.” 
op '  § «How will you decide ?” 
ee eres ¢ «My mind is not clear. I want your help.”’ 
‘‘ How shall I decide, Aunt Lucy? Icannot’ «There must be a closer observation of the 
accept both?” The young lady, who was¢ young men.” 
beautiful, affected a nonchalant air, and laughed» ‘Yes. I see that.” 
a fleeting laugh. The smile did not dwell long ‘What response did you make to Mr. An- 
sa her lips, sie faded away, leaving a aes i 
sober expression on her countenance. ‘‘T told him, with as much calmness as I 
‘It is not often, Ella, that a young lady? could assume, that before answering in a mat- 
has two offers of marriage at once, and from‘ ter involving so much, I must have time for 
men with such equal claims to her regard,” < deliberation.” 
replied the aunt. ‘‘The choice, however, a ‘Did you say that his offer was wholly un- 
alone with yourself.” expected ?”’ 
‘¢ But, how shall I decide, Aunt Lucy? In2 ‘No.” 
the nature of things, one is more fitted formyS ‘Did he seem disappointed at your failure 
husband than the other. How shall I deter-¢to respond, at once, in the affirmative. 





mine on which side the fitness lies ?’”’ ‘Yes. That was plain. His face, which 
‘« What says your heart ?” had flushed, paled. He seemed to be thrown 
The young lady did not answer immediately.> back upon himself. I felt for his position ; 

She was looking down into her heart. but could not give the hope he sought.” 
‘‘That ought to decide,’’ said Aunt Lucy. ‘¢You promised a reply ?”’ 


‘“‘But it does not.”” Ella lifted her calm§ ‘No.’ 
eyes from the floor, and looked steadily at her? ‘‘ How then did you part.” 
aunt. ‘‘He said that he would call upon me again 
‘*You do not show much excitement. Mai-¢ to-morrow evening; and I bowed my assent.” 
dens, while deliberating on an offer of mar-% ‘And so you parted.” 
riage, are not wont to be so cool and Shsinees’ ‘* Yes.” 
like.” ‘‘Mr. Floyd proposes by letter ?”’ 
‘If a maiden is ever cool and self-possessedS ‘Yes. And says that he will call on the 
in her life, it should be when so deliberating. ’ same evening.” 
For lack of being so, how many are led to com-< ‘‘They will be here together ?”’ 
mit the most fatal of errors.”’ 2 **Yes.” 
‘‘ My inference is,” said the aunt, * thatS ‘And at this interview, you will, most 
your heart is not very deeply interested ins probably, decide between them ?” 
either of the young men.” ‘I think so.”’ 
‘‘T am not blindly in love; that is cortain,””? ‘‘It will be well,” said Aunt Lucy, ‘‘to 
was replied. ‘Both offers come unexpect-¢ weigh carefully, in the interim, all considera- 
edly.” tions of external position; as to family, social 
‘“‘Scarcely so to me,” remarked the aunt. cuendng, property and the like; so that a 
‘‘T have seen, for some time, that Mr. Andrey BO final decision may be unembarrassed by any- 
was a lover; and you must have had less than? thing beyond persona! character.” 
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‘As to that,” answered Ella, ‘‘ we heppen exsep from our country. They are strong 
to know considerable about both of them. Mr.2enough to open the blockade; and it’s my 
Floyd has some advantages. He belongs, on opinion that they will do it before Christ- 
his mother’s side, to one of our oldest and? mas.” 

most distinguished families. His father is» ‘They are not strong enough to get the 
very wealthy. A marriage with him would; cotton,” remarked Andrews, firmly. 

certainly give me position. The father of Mr.>? ‘I think they are! The combined navies 
Andrews is from the east. He came here‘and armies of two of the most powerful na- 
twenty years ago, and is, as we know, a mer-¢ tions in the world, can destroy all the blockad- 
chant of good standing. I have never heardSing squadrons we can send along the southern 
a light word spoken of either him or his family. <¢ coast, and take their cotton supply in spite of 


Have you ?”’ ous.” 
‘¢ No.” ¢ . There was more in the tone of this assertion 
‘‘The son is, I believe, in business with his. than in the assertion itself, that disturbed the 
father ?”’ ¢ placid beat of Ella’s heart. It struck her as 
‘Yes; that is so.” cveiling something like a covert pleasure in 


‘‘The external conditions,” said Ella, ‘are, “ anticipation of the result predicted. She 
therefore, so nearly balanced, that we may set’ turned her gaze upon Mr. Andrews, and 
them aside as not having weight in the case. > awaited his answer. His eyes were brighter 
One or the other must be rejected on personals and larger than a little while before; and there 
grounds alone. D» you know anything un-° Was & nervous motion of his lips, as if strong 
favorable in regard to either ?” words were on them, only held back from 

‘““No. Both stand fair.” ¢ utterance by an effort. 

‘Was maiden ever more perplexed ?” anid; ‘There is one man who will not be a living 
Ella, with forced levity. Then growing serious 7 witness of that national humiliation,” he said, 
again, she added, ‘‘I shall trust my intuitions» after a pause, and in the tone of a man who 
to-morrow night. Both being present, I can‘ felt deeply, but strove to hide all feeling. 
give neither the expected answer. But, I» ‘‘ Who is that?” asked Floyd. 
will read them with eyes quick to apprehend‘, ‘‘His name is John Andrews!” There was 
the meaning of every sentence they chance’ thrill in his voice that awakened a chord in 
to utter; and, from what then appears, de-’ the heart of Ella. 
cide.”’ ‘“‘T don’t know that I clearly understand 

To this conclusion Ella remained firm. On>you,” said Floyd, coldly. Ella felt the cold- 
the next evening, the two young men called ; ness, and it chilled her. 
within five minutes of each other, and met, in» ‘‘My meaning is simply this: I will be a 
mutual embarrassment, before the young lady ‘resisting soldier, and of the number who do 
came down to the parlor. Her entire self-7not mean to survive a last defeat.” 
possession, when she did appear, had the oe ‘¢ You are patriotic, Mr. Andrews. Low, and 
to put them, measurably, at their ease. One’musical, and very tranquil, was the voice of 
topic of conversation after another had been $ Floyd. Ifhe felt, he did not betray the exist- 
started, and run quickly into the ground for; ance of feeling. 
lack of interest, when Ella said, coming to> ‘‘I am for my country,” was the simple, 
the theme which, in all companies, pressed 5 manly answer. 
nearly every other theme aside— ¢ ‘Right or wrong?” 

‘‘The last news from abroad looks threaten-¢ Ella, who was sitting on the end of a sofa, 
ing.” Sac herself down, in an easy attitude, and 
She saw the eyes of Mr. Andrews flash, in-S gave her whole mind to an observation of her 
stantly. But, he asked, without apparent?two lovers. She felt, that, in this controversy, 
feeling— ‘she would be furnished with ample means for 

‘‘ Do you think so f”’ : just decision. 

“If it means interference with us, in our> ‘Right or wrong?” repeated Floyd, pressing 


present trouble, yes.”’ the question home. There was the faintest 
‘It does not,” was the young man’s decided ” possible shade of exultation in his voice. 
answer. ‘‘Yes; [am for my country, right or wrong,” 


*‘T am not so sure,” said Floyd. ‘England: replied Andrews. 
and France must have cotton; and for this ‘‘More than I can say.” Dropped in the 
year and next, no adequate supply is possible, ¢ quiet, silvery tones of Floyd. 
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‘‘What!” The sudden heart-throb of An’ ‘Will you state the case?” asked Floyd ; 
drews was in his voice. still with exterior courtesy. 

‘‘I am for the right, first, and for my country,‘ Ella’s eyes were on him, reading his counte- 
in the degree that she is right.’’ Floyd threw } nance with intense interest. She liked its 
a glance of self-satisfaction upon Ella. But¢ expression less and less every moment. 
he read no response in her face. ; ‘‘As it appears to me,” said Andrews. 

‘Only in the degree that she is right?’’s‘‘ Amid all the party strifes by which eur 
queried Andrews. country has been agitated for years—mere 

‘“‘Only,”” was replied. > struggles for domination, and the rewards of 

‘‘Then, for an error, you would abandon heee office, I mean—two great elements have been 





in the hour of danger ?” at work; principles if you choose to call them 
‘‘I did not say so.” The tones were not¢so. One, that looked to the largest liberty of 
quite so soft and silvery. the people, consistent with political safety, 


‘I failed to apprehend your meaning,” re-° and that affirmed the Declaration of Independ- 
turned Andrews. ‘Principles lie at the basisSence without limitations; the other, assum- 
of actions. As a man thinks, so he acts.¢ing the right of a class to rule; claiming that 
Always in his acts will be found, in some de-2all men are not free and equal; and holding 
gree, the quality of his thoughts in regard to‘ tothe enjoyment, by a few, of specialrights and 
his acts. Eminently does this hold good at the< privileges, not guaranteed to the many. Now, 
present time. Ifa man is for his country, (I need not say, that an element of this latter 
right or wrong, he stands up for her boldly, 2 kind is in opposition to the spirit and letter of 
and neither in thought, word, nor deed, gives 5 our constitution. What I affirm is this :—In 
aid and comfort to her enemies. He is for hiss the last great political struggle, which resulted 


country without an ‘if’ or a ‘but.’” in the triumph of a party, the real elements in 
‘‘No matter how wicked and vile she may \antagonism were the two I have mentioned. 
be?” said Floyd. ¢ The former triumphed; and true toits quality, 


‘If a man loves his country,” replied ct latter, when it could not rule sought to 
drews, ‘‘his first thought will be her defence‘ destroy. Nota constitutional right had been 
when assailed, no matter who may be her ¢ touched ; not an aggressive act so much as 
enemies—false-hearted citizens or outside foes. initiated or threatened; even while guarantees 
When the bulwarks of safety are made sure were being offered, the mad rule or ruin party 
within and without, then he will set himself toc struck quickly and desperately, hoping to sur- 
the establishment of justice and equal rights, ¢ pring and destroy us. That is the answer, sir, 
if these have been set aside. If our country‘ which is before the world; and in closer ac- 
has been wrong in anything, let us save her¢ cordance will be the impartial record of his- 
first, and right her afterwards. This is wo All other assumptions are mere tricks 
loyalty.” 

‘“Who brought on this war?” demanded 
Floyd, still holding his smooth and courteous 
exterior. smoothness left his tones. 

‘‘Do you ask seriously?” Andrews did not ‘‘T hold, and have so held from the begin- 


a the enemy, Mr. Floyd!” 
conceal his surprise at the question. , replied Andrews, with grave, deliberate 


‘sDo you call me an enemy?” Fire flashed 
from the young man's eyes. The silvery 


“*T do.” speech, ‘‘that we have only two classes of men 
‘“‘The answer is before the world. ActsSnow in the country; friends or enemies. If 
speak for themselves.” you are not for us, then you must be against 
“True,” said Floyd. ‘‘ Acts do speak for) us.” 
themselves. One section of the country ar-§ Floyd started to his fect in angry agitation. 
rayed itself against another section, denying? Ella kept her eyes upon him, with keen pene- 
its constitutional rights, and pledging itselfStration. He crossed the room, in an indeter- 
to destroy them. That is patent to the ¢minate way, and then returning, sat down again. 
world.”’ +‘ This is all out of place,’’ said Andrews, in 
‘*No, it is not patent to the world,’’ was$a tone of apology, turning to Ella. “I was 
calmly replied. ‘And I regret to hear one2 betrayed into saying much more than [I in- 
whom I have always given credit for intel-Stended, and I must beg your pardon. My 
ligence, repeat the transparent assertion made: only excuse, is the strength of my feelings on 
by traitors in high places, whose only hope of> this subject, involving, as it does, such mo- 
retaining power was in a refuge of lies.” mentous things.” 
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‘No apology is required,’’ answered Ella, $ bridegroom. Their right hands are joined by 
smiling with a gracious look, and speaking et officiating priest, and they are severally 
an almost tender voice. ‘I have listened with ? demanded whether they will ‘love, cherish, 
deep interest. Frankly, Mr. Andrews, I am on%and honor each other.” The man is also 
your side; for my country in its integrity;¢ asked, as he stands opposite to this mass of 
and against all who, either openly or secretly > shawls and tinsel, ‘‘will you take this girl, 
hinder the restoration of law and order. As I¢ whether she be lame, or deaf, or humped, or 
read facts and principles, Mr. Floyd, you are> blind,” to which he responds with due resigna- 
wrong; so wrong, that. I do not see how asa oe ‘‘even so I will take her.” A silken 
thoughts and mine could ever run smoothly in? cord, twisted of two colors, is now tied round 
one direction.” Sthe head of each, and after a long service, 

It was so gently, yet so firmly said, that Mr.c reading of prayers and chanting, the happy 
Floyd, while not perceiving anything ap-‘pair are pronounced men and wife! The 
proaching to unladylike radeness, matererees bride, over whose varying emotions during the 
the last sentence as conveying the answer he- interesting ceremonies an impenetrable veil 
had come to receive. For a moment he sat¢ was suspended, is now led by two attendents 
very still, as if stunned; then rising, with a¢to a corner of the sofa, where she is tempo- 
pale, agitated face, he bowed and withdrew. © rarily enthroned on a cushion. 

As he left the room, shutting the door behind> The propitious moment has at last arrived, 
him, Ella tarned to Andrews. Their eyes‘ and the legalized husband may ascertain for 
dwelt in each other’s for some moments. Ella’ himself the measure of charms to which he is 
spoke first, trying, but without complete suc-> allied. While the agitated maiden sits, op- 
cess to maintain a placid exterior. ¢ pressed by shawls and tinsel, and internal 

‘<The loyal citizen can hardly fail in loyalty ¢ anxiety as to the effect she may produce upon 
to his wife,” she said, lifting her hand as if tos her future lord, he slowly approaches, pale and 
extend it towards him. He did not wait for? tottering—for he has sworn to have her, blind 
the act, if intended, but caught it quickly, and‘ or hump-backed. With such alternatives, 
held it to his lips. Ella made no motion to’ even a moderate share of good looks, or the 
remove her hand. As it lay tightly clasped s mere absence of actual deformity, would almost 
in that of the young man, a flood of new emo-¢ constitute beauty. 
tions swept over her soul. If there had been» The attendant bridemaids exultingly raise 
maidenly coldness, and a full possession of¢ the veil, and the new husband ventures to take 
herself, that time was past. The loyal lover? one look of love and admiration, in return for 
had opened the door of her heart, and gone in’ which he places a valuable ring on her finger, 
to share the kingdom. cand slowly retreats to muse upon his fate, 

o Which is not often so deplorable, for the Arme- 

é nian girls are generally pretty. At all events, 
he submits with the best grace, for, unlike his 

Armenian Splatt lage Gustoms.: ’ Mohammedan compatriots, he has no retrieve 
sé door of escape, but must abide by his 

No son or danger ove ever dreams of contract-< bargain “till death us do part.” 
ing & marriage on their own responsibility,» The veil is again dropped, and the bride left 
but the destined bride is selected by the mo-S to her own meditations. 
ther and her friends, and is thankfully “ She receives presents from all the guests, so 





cepted by the happy son. that the tickets of admission to an Armenian 
The betrothal having been arranged with all? wedding are no trivial affairs to one’s pockets. 
due ceremony, the wedding takes place at the, Three days after the ceremony, the newly 
appointed time. The marriage ceremonies ares married couple are at length left to a better 
celebrated both: at the house of the bride and> acquaintance, unmolested by veils or specta- 
of the bridegroom during three days. tors. 
The bride is conducted :by the bridegroom? The Sunday following, the bridegroom pro- 
and his friends.to the house of her intended‘ ceeds to his father-in-law’s house to acknow- 
husband, and the ceremony is performed on‘ ledge his gratitude for the possession of such 
Sunday at midnight. Sa charming treasure, eto., all which is expressed 
The bride, muffled and tinselled, is con- by the ceremony of kissing the hands of the 
ducted to a carpet in the middle of the saloon, > > parents of the maiden, and this Sunday is 
where she is placed opposite to the chosen, * called, par excellence, the ‘“‘ Kissing Sunday.” 
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Going Home. 


BY MY8TIC. 


Harvest sheaves were bound together, 
Autumn weary, lay at rest; 

Witb the wild winds singing round her, 
Strewing dead leaves on her breast. 
Where the sunlight slowly dying, 
Glimmered down the haunted lea, 
Treading lightly o’er the rustling 
Brown leaves, came together, three. 


One said calmly, looking outward, 

Where the blue wreathed hill tops lay; 
““When the Winter’s trembling fingers, 
Clasp the hands of sunny May; 

When the spring time strews its blossoms, 
Where the dead leaves lie to-day; 

Then from kindred, home and country, 
Tam going far away. 


“ Where before his idol, blindly 

Bends the heathen devotee, 

From the hill-side, vale and jungle, 
There are voices calling me. 

Crying to me through the darkness, 
From the glimmering dawn of day: 
‘Come and help us!’ so in spring time, 
I am going far away.” 


One with smiles like sunset gleaming, 
Anewered to the questioning eyes : 

“T am goiog where the summers, 
Dream beneath Italia’s skies.” 

And the other? Many valleys, 

Lay between the woodland lea, 

And the home, where they were waiting, 
For the fairest of the three. 


Soft she whispered, “I am going, 
Not to proud imperial Rome; 
Not across the pathless ocean, 
Iam only going home.” 


On the threshold looking duwnward, 
Where the smiling June time lay, 

On the threshuld of the summer, 
Knocking softly, stood the May; 

Down the pathway to the woodland, 

To the shadow haunted lea, 

Came the epring time bringing blossoms : 
Came the spring, without the three. 


One had listened to the voices, 
Calling her from far away; 

One had gone where storied Venice 
On the ocean’s bosom lay. ¢ 

And the other? As the snow wreath, 
As the white mist melts away, 

Bo she left us in the epring time, 

At the coming of the May. 
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Not for loved ones waiting for her, 
Not o’er seas unpathed to roam; 
Soft she whispered, looking upward, 
“‘T am only going home.” 





WHinning Appreciation. 


BY F. H. STAUFYER. 


‘* He does not love me !’’ 
These words were uttered in the low voice 
— of despair, though there was a decisiveness of 
tone about them—as if the consciousness of the 
c fact, though long and slow in shapening, now 
< stood out beyond all peradventure. 
2 The speaker was a young woman, with dark 
‘hair and eyes; the former slightly dishevelled, 
© the latter, with that stonyness about them 
© which comes to eyes where grief will neither 
« break the heart nor find solace in tears. She 
‘stood in the centre of the room, with the glory 
cof s June sunset about her. Her body was 
‘bent forward; one small white hand was 
© pressed against her forehead, the other, closed 
¢ and opened half spasmodically. 
5 ‘Ellen—come and sit down here.” 
¢ The last speaker was sitting on a sofa, by 
“the open window. Her words were pleasantly 
<spoken, but with something of the air of a 
ecommand. She was a woman somewhat older 
“than her friend, with more decisiveness of 
< character, and a more intimate knowledge of 
“the world. 
‘¢ Who does not love you ?”’ she asked. 
2 ‘My husband,” replied the other, seating 
: herself as directed—placing one hand within 
) the other—the stony look still in her eyes. 
¢ Did he ever love you, Ellen?” 
? The abruptness of this question startled the 
‘young wife. The color came into her face ; 
cand after pausing 8 moment, she said: 
y ‘sT believe that he did, Jane.”’ 
2 + Have you ever done anything to forfeit his 
> love 2” 
: ‘‘No—no! God knows I have not. I love 
¢him more wildly than ever. He can ask no 
Csacrifice that I will not make, no duty that 
¢ shall not be willingly performed.’’ 
5 ‘‘How do you know that he does not love 
you, Ellen ?” 
5 ‘‘ By his actions; not so muoh by positive- 
ee as by passivenees; you understand me, 
Jane. Not by evident unkindness; but by a 
Gneglect of the many little attentions which it 
¢ Was once a pleasure to him to offer, and the 
> happiness of my life to receive. He seems to 
clove the society of others better than he does 
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> 
mine. I believe that he loves you, Jane. God 2to you upon this subject, but felt adelicacy. I 


forgive me! I am not jealous; but I wish that ‘ was afraid of offending you. I havea plan to 
you hed never come here.” propose to you. It shall not fail on your 
The voice of the young wife trembled; there; part from want of interest. I forgive you the 
was a nervous twitching about her lips, and§ unkind remark you made awhile ago.” 
she averted her face. ‘sIt was indeed unkind,” said the other, 
Jane was silent for a few minutes. She did‘ fervently pressing the hands of her friend; 
not appear to take offence at the remark. It §‘‘ but I could not help it. I felt better after it 
wounded her, but she let it pass by. She: was said. It seemed to restore some of our old 
could excuse the impulsiveness of her friend, $ friendship.” 
though never impulsive herself. Besides, theres ‘‘I understand you, Ellen. There was a 
was a duty which she had been earnestly called frankness about the remark that made it wound 
upon to perform, prompted by the strong in- Nia deeply. Believe me, I would not come 
terest she felt in her friend—and now the op-< between you and your husband. I seek rather 


portunity had presented itself. to make you more fully comprehend each 
‘¢ And why should he love me better than he¢ Other. We will refer to this matter again.” 

should you, Ellen?” she asked. Edward Wilmer had married Ellen Branon 
‘‘ From contrast.” but a year before. He was some years her 
‘‘So—and in what do you suffer in the con-¢8enior, and had seen much of the world. 

trast ?’’ Wealthy, talented and handsome, it was a 


‘“‘Oh—in everything! In wit, intelligence, ¢Subject of surprise that he had reached the 
disposition and character. Edward is asplendid) Verge of bachelordom without having been 
conversationalist, so are you. He is fond of; °#ptivated by one of the opposite sex. 
music, you perform admirably. He is fond of? The reason was partly because he had be- 
poetry, and it loses nothing of its inspiration °o™me sick of the shallow conventionalities of 
when you read it to him. He likes equality of the fashionable society in which he moved, and 
companionship, decisiveness of character, re-< Partly because he was much of a ‘ book- 
liability of judgment. In all these, and many ¢ Worm,” and, as a consequence, to a certain 
more, I am deficient.” S degree selfish. 

‘You have not enumerated eauty, Ellen ?” It was not until he met Miss Branon in her 

‘‘ Because I do not suffer in comparison quiet country home that he felt any emotions 
there. Your face is not beautiful; it owes its Which seemed to him more than those of com- 
attractiveness to expression, vivacity, intelli-<™0m friendship. Her beautiful face, her child- 
gence. These may make homely features‘ like ways, her sprightliness of manner, her 
handsome. Mine are faultlessly beautiful. ‘purity of character, to which the charms of 
So my friends, my husband, my looking-glass ¢Tural life, birds, brooks, and flowers, breezy 
have told me. I do not say it in vanity. [( Woodlands and blossoming orchards, added 
sometimes think that Edward married me for: further beauty—attracted his attention. He 
my beauty. I wish God had made me leas go.” 5 bent to the new awakening of interest, sought 

‘‘ Hush—hush, Ellen!” said her friend, re-¢ her society ; and when she learned to love him, 
provingly. ‘It is wrong to talk so. But how: Cling to him, worship him, his heart became 
did I get these accomplishments you have$immeasurably full. He loved her with the 


enumerated ?” intensity with which such men love. They 
‘‘You acquired them,”’ replied the young love with their whole souls—or never. 
wife. But she was ignorant—ignorant of the ways 


Janearogze and leaned out of the open window. 2 of the world—ignorant of the learning of the 
She wished her companion thoroughly to com-}3schools. Wilmer had his misgivings. He felt 
prehend the significance of her reply. It had¢that she was not exactly suited to him; that 
the desired effect. The face of the young wife) she was not a woman he could be proud of— 
grew thoughtful. A brilliancy came into her‘ that is, among his friends. But his love for 
eyes, and a sensation of relief into her soul. her was very strong. He could not set her 
She saw what her friend was aiming at. aside. She had become essential to his hap- 

‘You are right there,” said Jane, resuming ? piness, and he married her. 
her seat, and taking the hands of the youngS For a time all went well. The conjectures 
wife into hers. ‘Yes, I acquired them. And2 of his friends, their surprise at his choice, their 
so shall you acquire them. Do not smile atSoriticisms upon her failings, the constantly 
my positiveness. I have been wanting to speak recurring contrast with the superiors of her 
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sex—he fought through all these. But at last ‘‘That answer argues well for success, Ellen. 
they began to have their effect. He took her It was determinedly spoken and suggestive of 
more rarely into society; he sought the comme iminediats action. It has been said that it is 
panionship of others, and of books, because ¢ the business of life to cultivate the affections. 
more congenial. He was dropping into his old This you have unquestionably done. You are 
selfish and exclusive ways. ¢ kind, loving, trusting to a fault. It is the 
Sho still was ‘‘an angel in the house;” per-») business of the schools to cultivate the intel- 
haps he loved her none the less; but he sei In this matter you have been negligent. 
not proud of her. It was necessary that a> To-day your scholarship commences.” 
man of his organism should be proud of his$ ‘‘Jane,’’ said the young wife, kissing her 
wife. One thing was certain, he was changing? friend, ‘‘I believe in the honesty of your pur- 
towards her, unconsciously so to himself, butS pose. You have never deceived me; you have 
daily more and more apparent to a heart so, been to me a true friend, unveiling to me my 
quick to take alarm as that of his child-like > faults, and pointing out the proper way to cor- 
wife. As she had said, he was not unkind to(rect them. I shall enter into your plans with 
her; he only neglected those numberless things 2 avidity. I will do so, whether Edward will 
which love alone can prompt or detect, little in Q eventually appreciate me or not. It will open 
themselves, but a sum of happiness in the ag-? to me a province full of grandeur and beauty. 
gregate. I will find in knowledge a pleasure, a gratifi- 
The trial to the young wife was a bitter one. ¢ cation. In the companionship of books I will 
She bore it uncomplainingly. She struggled > be less sensitive to any apparent neglect on 
against all—her soul still strong in its earlier § the part of my husband, or rather, will be less 
faith, and her features and voice schooled 2 apt to notice or imagine I notice them.”’ 
egainst the expressiveness of her dread. It‘ The plan was put into successful operation. 
was only once—and in the manner given in? The young wife threw all her energy into the 
this little sketch—that an audible Babee ini She cultivated assiduously the ac- 
escaped her lips, low in tone, but surcharged ¢ quaintance of books, and made all the progress 
with agony and despair. her exacting teacher had dared to anticipate. 
Jane Raymon, her friend, who was spending § We will give the result of the affair in an ac- 
the summer months with her, saw and com-) count of 
prehended the difficulty. It pained her much, A FEW PLEASANT SURPRISES. 
for she had been a warm friend to both for? ‘‘Miss Raymon, did you drop this in the 
years; and it was through her instcaniantaliiy libeary ?” asked Mr. Wilmer, one evening, as 


that they had been thrown together. he came into the sitting-room with a manuscript 
— in his hand. 
The ladies were again alone. ‘sWhat is it?” seid that lady, quietly look- 


‘*T told you, Ellen,” said Miss Raymon, taking > ing up from her work. 
up the subject, ‘‘that I had a project to present ° ‘+A criticism upon the new romance by the 
to you. It is this: I want you to enter upon ° author of Adam Bede.” 
@ course of studies, not only the useful but? ‘‘T did not write it. I have not even read 
also the ornamental branches. I want you toc the work.” 
be my pupil. I believe that you will prove an) ‘Why, that is strange! I surely thought it 
apt scholar. You are quick to perceive, have was yours. Come, ownuptoit. Such a criti- 
had some excellent advantages, and the = is worthy of any author. The one who 
to fit yourself for companionship with your< wrote this could have written Adam Bede. It 
husband should be your sufficient incentive to2is very much your style of analysis.” 
success. You know he is little at home during§ ‘I say again, | did not write it. Your com- 
the day-time; he is so wrapped up in busi-2pliment upon it almost tempts me to claim its 
ness and study that we could carry eut ourS authorship—impliedly, you know. Perhaps 
scheme through the summer without detection. ¢ you had better look farther for the author.” 
Then in the end what a surprise it would be to) As Miss Raymon spoke she glanced signifi- 
him!” cantly towards Mrs. Wilmer. 

‘<I am ready to enter into your plans, Jane.) The face of the latter was bent low over her 
I appreciate your design and your kindness.(sewing. The blood gathered thick and fast 


You shall indeed be my teacher.” sround her temples. 
- “When shall we begin, Ellen ?” ‘¢ Am I to understand that—” 
“To-day,” was the firm reply. Edward Wilmer paused, with his gaze fixed 
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steadfastly on his wife. The suspense wass light beginning to dawn upon his brain. There 
unendurable to her, and locking up, she reached 2 was a rustle of a silk dress, and Jane Raymon 
out her hand, and said — stood beside him. 
‘It is mine, Edward.” . ‘sWhat does this mean, Edward Wilmer?” 
The husband still kept his eyes upon her. she asked, s roguish sparkle in her eye. It 
*‘ Did you write it, Ellen?” he asked. was the question he had once asked her after 
She felt that he did not believe that she did; >a similar surprise. 
that he would not have believed her had shes ‘Tt means that I have been a fool!” said he, 
said so. Her heart was full. bluntly. “I have been wronging my wife 
‘It is mine, Edward,” she again repeated. very mueh.” . 
She burst into tears, and seizing the manu-2 ‘Two honest confessions, I must say.” 
soript half rushed from the room. ‘¢T am manly enough to repeat them to her. 
Edward Wilmer was confounded. You have had a hand in this, Miss Raymon. I 
‘<What does this mean, Miss Raymon?” he thank you for it.”. 
asked, sternly. ‘ST take little credit to myself, Mr. Wilmer. 
‘sItis as she said. It is hers.” Your wife was an apt scholar. She has nerve, 
‘“By what right?” and intellect, and genius; she has proved it 
‘“‘ By the right of creation.” in the silent, uncomplaining way in which she 
‘¢I do not believe it.’’ bears your coldness, in the racy essay, in the 
Rather abrupt, but just like him. gush of song. Beware, Wilmer. Do not turm 
‘¢You are complimentary, Mr. Wilmer.” her heart to worship at the shrine of its own 
The gentleman was conscious that s pair of2 selfishness. We all change; perhaps nothing 
bright eyes had snapped angrily at him, and‘ changes us so. much as disappointment. She 
that he was standing alone in the room. He? may change from tho joyous, unsophisticated, 
felt bewildered and uncomfortable. childlike wife you found her, to a modern 
os woman of the world—fawned upon and flat- 
There was a grand party at Judge C——’s. < tered—seeking in the excitement of her intel- 
Lights and diamonds flashed, music and per- < lect what the love of her heart denied her— 
fume floated on.the air, and wit and beauty ‘radiant as a star in the firmament of scholarship, 
added their sparkle to the throng. éand as far as a star beyond the reach of the old 
Some master hand was at the piano. The) love. Mr. Wilmer, appreciate your wife. Meet 
tide of human beings was rolling on towards > her on the plain of her companionship—come 
where the singer sat. It was the Dies Ire, ‘ out of the world of books into the world of men. 
that relic of medieval literature, so full of: Teach your heart, just as she has taught her 
powerful meaning, shining like a beacon far = mind; cultivate your affections, just as she 
out on the waters. of the great unknown, < cultivated her intellect. She did the one to 
freighted with trembling and penitence, and < please you; do you the other to please her.” 
carrying the soul forward to the night of Time. = Mrs. Wilmer never had ceuse afterwards to 
It was powerfully sang; the soul of the per-< complain of being unappreciated by her hus- 
former seemed to go out with the melody, < band, or to feel that she suffered through com- 
shapening into a diviner inspiration than that - parison. 
which touched its author by Lake Fucino. .‘ Movnrt Joy, Pa. 
Goethe, in his ‘ Faust,’’ introduces withs +2200 —_______—_ 
grand and terrible effect certain stanzas of this? © Miss BRemer’s Or1xion or MARRIED Men.— 
poem, when guilty Margaret, alone and friend-‘1I confess, then, that I never find, and never 
less, comes among the worshippers so much‘ have found, a man more lovable, more capti- 
holier than herself. . vating, than when he is a married man— 
Edward Wilmer stood spell-bound; it was<that is to say, a good married man. A man 
not until those familiar stanzas were flooding ‘is never so handsome, never so perfect, in my 
the air with their very intensity, that he? eyes, as when he is married, as when he is a 
grasped the hand of a friend and hurried to-2 husband, and the father of a family—support- 
wards the piane to catch a glimpse of the; ing in his manly arms wife and children, and 
singer. 3 the whole domestic circle, which, in his entrance 
It was his wife! . . int the married state, closed around him, and 


He walked out on the balcony and looked at 
the stars. He wanted. to be alone. He was 
excited—a rare thing in him. There was a 


constitute a part of his: home and his world. 
He is not merely ennobled by his position, but 
he is actually beautified by it. 
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treaty was concluded between the brothers, by 


HENRY I. which Robert was to have quiet possession of 


; ately laid claim to the crown. Preparations 
Kings and Queens of — made for war; but without o battle, a 
Henry I. was crowned by the Bishop of? Normandy, and Henry to retain the crown of 
London and the Archbishop of York, August 5, ; England, by paying annually to Robert three 
1100. He was handsome and elegant in his2?thousand marks. Everything now indicated 
person; his countenance was agreeable, and‘ peace; but Henry was not contented with Eng- 
his conversation engaging and affable. Though? land, he wished for Normandy also; and the in- 
living in an age of ignorance, he was learned > discretion of his brother soon enabled him to 
and studious, for which he received the name¢ obtain it. Robert was averse to business, and 
of Beauclerc. His character displays a mix- > engaged in only the more splendid amusements 
ture of good and evil. He was courageous in$and employments of life; and was not pre- 
war, prudent in government, and strict in the? pared for Henry, who, regardless of his pro- 
administration ofjustice. He patronized letters, S mises, invaded Normandy, and defeated and 
and enjoyed the conversation of the learned ¢ took Robert prisoner, with many of his nobles, 
and refined of the kingdom and from abroad.‘ and Edgar Atheling, who at that time resided 
But with many good qualities, he was avari-¢in Normandy. Henry, unmindful of his bro- 
cious, unfeeling and ambitious, and a slave to ther’s former magnanimity, detained him a 
the love of self and the love of the world, which prisoner the remainder of his life, which was 
governed all his actions. twenty-eight years. Robert died in the castle 
On the death of William II., the throne by‘ of Cardiff, after a life of great bravery, bound- 
hereditary right belonged to Robert, but he2less generosity, and easy good nature, and 4 
was stillin Palestine, where nearly a million ofSlove of truth, having been deprived of his 
Christians from Europe had gone in quest of2 dominions, his friends, and his liberty. 
salvation and plunder. They took JerusalemS His son William, who was ten years old at 
on Good Friday, 1099, and the sovereignty was° the time of his capture, was obliged to flee into 
offered to Robert, but he declined it; still he> France for safety; the rightful claims of Wil- 
he had remained there more than a year ater sam kept Henry in continual dread, and he 
that event, when his brother died, and lost the? would have destroyed him, but failed to get 
crown of England by his absence. Henry had‘Shim in his power; he deprived him of all his 
the advantage of being present, and he madecestates. William was everywhere pitied for 
& positive promise to the nation to abrogateShis misfortunes, and admired for his many 
the rigorous laws enacted since the conquest, virtues and his great personal beauty. He 
to restore those of Edward the Confessor, to> married a sister of the queen of France, and 
reinstate the clergy in their privileges, and re-S received a small territory as her dowry, and 
call those who had been banished. These wise? the king of France put him in possession of a 
measures secured the throne to him. part of Flanders, to which he had a claim, in 
The Normans at this time were the rulers in¢ right of his grandmother, Matilda, wife of the 
the nation, but the English constituted the > Conqueror. 
great mass of the people; and in order mores Edgar Atheling, who was taken prisoner 
fully to gain the affections of the latter, Henry 2 with Robert, was soon set at liberty: his Saxon 
married Matilda, the daughter of Malcolm,‘ blood, and his mild disposition made him a 
king of Scotland, and Margaret, a sister of? great favorite with the English. He lived 
Edgar Atheling. This alliance was very grate- > quietly and far more happily than any of those 
ful to the English, and restored the ancient‘ who wore that crown to which by birth he had 
race of their kings, by uniting the Saxon with the best right. He lived to a great age, and 
the Norman line of succession. had the satisfaction of seeing his niece queen 
At this time, Robert returned from the Holy 2 of England for many years. 
Land, and took possession of Normandy, which Henry now ruled without opposition in Eng- 
had been mortgaged to the late king. Henry¢land and Normandy, and promised himself 
did not think it prudent to begin a contest with > uninterupted felicity, when a sad misfortune 
his brother, fearing that he might lose England, S occurred, which embittered the rest of his 
also, if he did. Robert was resolved to at-2days. In returning to England, from Nor- 
tempt the recovery of England, which he justly §‘ mandy, the White Ship, in which his only son, 
considered as his birthright, and had now been? William, had taken passage, was wrecked. 
deprived of it a second time, and he immedi-> William was a promising youth of sixteen, to 
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whom the states of both countries had = one hand, and an apple-pie, with daintily 





sworn fealty as Henry's successor. This made (ruffled edges, in the other. ‘Come, father, 
an impression on the mind of Henry that time) sit up to the table now, and take your rest and 
nor the splendors of royalty could ever efface;‘ your lunch together. Here’s something you'll 
and from that time he was never seen to smile. ? like, too; it’s a green apple pie. I made it on 
Henry now resolved to leave his crown to hisS purpose for your lunch; it’s the first we've 
daughter, Matilda, who had been married to? had this season, you know;’ and she slipped 
the Emperor, Henry the Fifth of Germany, but 5 her knife through the green lake of sweetened 
was now a widow and had no child. All the< fruit. 

vassals of the crown in a general assembly) ‘+Where’s your mother, Grace?” asked the 
recognized her as his successor.. Afterwards § farmer, as he seated himself at the table. 
Matilda married Geoffrey Plantagenet, Earl of? ‘She’s gone over to the tavern, to pass the 
Anjou, and had a son, the famous Henry II.Sday. I just prevailed upon her to start off. 
The barons were again assembled, and the oath? It always does her good to see Mrs. Trueman, 
of fealty renewed, the infant son being in-5and she needs to be kept up all she can. I’ve 
eluded in the disposal of the succession. Ever,< sent for Lucy to come and pass the day with 
after Henry imprisoned Robert, remorse preyed>me;’’ setting herself down before a yellow 
upon his mind, though he attempted to stifles bowl, heaped with ripe currants, the long 
the reproaches of conscience by founding the? stems, like green threads strung with pendants 
Abbey of Reading, and building churches, Sof coral, and it was evident that Grace’s 
which was then considered a sufficient atone-C artistic sense was pleased with their beauty, 
ment for any crime. Henry expired at theS by the dainty way in which her small fingers 
castle of Lyon, near Rouen, in Normandy, ¢ touched the glowing fruit. 

December 1, 1135. He was sixty-seven years) It was in the dead heats of the harvest now. 
old, and had reigned thirty-five years. The windows were all open; the summer 
winds had gone to sleep, for it was eleven 
o’clock of the July day, and the ripe sunlight 


Battle Mields of @ur Sathers. was only feebly contested in its way to the 


kitchen by the nose bree which tapestried the 
A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. windows. 





BY VIRGINIA FP. TOWNSEND. ‘It’s a wiltin’ day out in the fields,” said 
OHAPTER VIII. the Deacon, as he helped himself to a third 
‘‘ You look tired, father.” slice of the pie. 


“Well, I feel sort o’ tuckered out, child,”§ ‘‘ Yes; we can hardly keep comfortable in 
ssid Deacon Palmer, as he flung himself into: the house. How does that pie relish, father ?” 
the great chair his daughter placed for him,§ ‘‘It touches the spot. You beat your mo- 
and wiped the perspiration from his forehead 2 ther, Grace, at apple pies; and that’s the 
with his coarse handkerchief. ‘My bones are) highest compliment that I know how to pay 
gettin’ too old for the brunt of harvest work. ¢ you. Somebody else’ll sppreciste them as 
I should have laughed once at what wilts me) much as I do, one of these days.” 
up in an hour or two now. Your father’s¢ Grace looked up in bright, swift recognition 
gettin’ to be an old man, Grace.” : of her father’s meaning; then some other 

‘c ao all things have to grow old to get thought touched her smile, for it faded into a 
ripe,” answered Grace, looking up from the? sudden gravity that was mixed with pain. 
stratum of golden butter, whose angles she was 5 ) She bent her head lower over the currants. 
rounding with her knife, to the sun- yiister: Perhaps her father saw the sudden gravity 
face, with a bright smile, which was touched § which put out the smile, and comprehended its 
with some deeper feeling. ‘‘Are you getting? meaning. At any rate, he finished his meal in 
on well, father ?” silence, which seemed to express a sympathy 

“‘Fust rate; if this weather holds on, we; which he could not put in words. Then he 
shall get through with the brunt of the work: pushed his chair away, and watched the- girl, 
this week; and the Lord never blessed a sum-as she skilfully slipped the red globes from 
mer with finer crops than He has this one o’ their stems; and there were many feelings at 
seventeen hundred and seventy-five.” work in the soul of Deacon Palmer. One of 

‘¢ Well, good crops and the battle of Bunker these at last found expression in a way very 
Hill, are something to thank Him for;” re-S unusual with the farmer. He stretched his 
turning from the pantry, with a pitcher of milk great white hand towards the pretty picture 
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seated there in the golden framing of July’ shant put the matter off any longer. I mean 


sunshine, and stroked the smooth brown hair? 


tenderly as though it had been a baby’s. 

‘¢ My little daughter,’’ said the farmer, in a 
soft, caressing tone. 

Grace turned quickly, and looked up at 
her father with a mingling of brightness and 
softness in her eyes. She leaned her cheek 
down on his knee, in mute acknowledgment of 
all which his words covered. The farmer 
stroked the soft peach bloom a moment, and 
this time the words, as well as the tone, 
touched closer to his feelings. 

‘* My poor little daughter.” 

Grace looked up, now. There was a little 
struggle in her face; but the brightness van- 
quished the pain, and her voice endorsed her 
words, for it came bright and cheerful— 

‘No, father; I’m not poor. I’m rich—very 
rich.” 

He understood her, 


‘So you are, my child—with all the best ¢ 


riches of Heaven or earth. You know what 
Paul says—‘ All things are yours.’” 

“T Know. Those things Paul meant are 
mine, father.’”’ Her face shone now, as she 
lifted it to him, with peace and joy, which 
were fed with springs beyond this world. It 
told its own story of love, and faith, and sub- 
mission. 

‘The Deacon’s heart swelled in a fervent 
thanksgiving. It was a silent one, however, 
and when the words came, they were only— 

‘‘ Daughter, you have been a great comfort 
to us this summer.” 

She thanked him with her eyes, her cheek 
atill leaning against his knee; and there was a 
brief silence. Grace spoke first, with a little 
doubt and hesitancy, for she had put away 
many feelings too solemn and tender for words 
to reach now. 

‘‘ Father, I’ve been wondering a good deal 
of late———” She stopped here. 

‘¢ About what, Grace ?”’ 

‘¢ Why, that you didn’t consult some lawyer, 
or do something about this matter; I’m afraid 
that man will get the start of you.”’ 

“T’ve considered it a good deal myself of 
late,’’ answered the Deacon, with a reflective 
voice and face; but I’ve had a kind of feeling 
that something would happen, or somebody 
come along to help me, sent of the Lord. Not 
that I meant to neglect the means, child; but 
the feelin’s been so strong, it’s sort o’ held me 
baok.”’ | 

‘‘ When will it come before the court ?” 

_ “Phe next session opens in November. I 


to place it in Lawyer Fuller’s hands this 
week.”’ 

At that moment, there was a very peremptory 
summons of the old brass knocker. Grace 
sprang up, gave her hair a little impromptu 
smoothing, and hurried to the door. She en- 
countered ‘there a face which she did not 
remember to have ever seen before; it was 
that of a man evidently a little passed his 
thirties, a face with agreeable outlines, and a 
manly, straight-forward, intelligent expression, 
whioh at once put you in a pleasant humor 
with it. The eyes had a shrewd, penetrating 
look, which indicated they were accustomed 
to study whatever came in their way; and 
yet, it was a kindly sort of study—nothing 
sharp or cynical about it. 

‘‘Good morning, ma’am,”’’ said the stranger, 
lifting his hat; and the manner and the voice 
were their own witness of the speaker’s culti- 
vation, both mental and social. ‘Is Deacon 
Palmer at home ?” 

‘¢Will you walk in, sir?” the buds deepening 
into blossoms in her cheeks, as she led the 
way to the sitting-room. 

The voice had reached the Deacon, in the 
kitchen; for the doors were all open, and the 
guest had hardly reached the sitting-room 
before the host did. 

‘Don’t you know me, sir?’’ and the stran- 
ger pressed forwards eagerly, and seized the 
Deacon’s hand. 

‘sI can’t say I do, my friend;” searehing 
his guest’s face curiously. 

‘Well, if you’ve forgotten my face, you 
haven’t forgotten the name of John Deming.” 

«John Deming!” cried the Deacon, with s 
start; ‘(I reckon not. But, it aint possi- 
ble!’? and he surveyed the stranger with a 
mixture of doubt and belief. 

‘Yes, it is possible, Deacon Palmer; I am 
John Deming, and no other.” 

Grace had not seen her father look so glad 
for many a day. He shook the stranger’s 
hand until she was certain it must have ached 
up to his shoulder; he commented and com- 
plimented him on his looks; he asked him a 
dozen questions at once, and with his. habitual 
hospitality, hurried Grace off to the kitehen, 
to prepare a collation for the stranger, though 
the latter interposed a strong objection to 
this, which the Deacon overruled. 

‘‘I’m sorry Mise Palmer happens to be out, 
John ; itll do her eyes good to see you. We 
was talkin’ about you, only the other day.” 

‘¢ It’s good to find one hasn’t been forgotten, 
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after years of absence and silence. Ah, ; ‘‘Because I never received it. It don’t 
Deacon, you’ve got the old voice and the ot seem possible, John,’’ in a musing tone, look- 
smile; but, I must tell you the truth, cae ing at his guest. 
hasn’t gone lightly over you.” ; ‘No wonder you say that Deacon, remem- 
‘‘That’s a fact,” answered the Deacon, a‘ bering the little ragged, friendless savage, that 
little sadly—‘‘ we've got to stand aside, as ican to your door eighteen years ago. Qh, 
tell mother, and see the younger ones take our<¢ my friend, all that I am—all that I ever shall 
said aa oy sae gets into este § : ae “i es sa abs tapen ; the 
"s time for it to fall, you know.” speaker broke off abruptly—his eyes were 
‘‘That’s all right enough for fruit, but I2moist—he leaned over and shook the hard 
ee gece falling is a long way off) hand of the Deacon. : Pm 
yet, Deacon er.” ‘‘ Mother al’ays said it was in you, John— 
‘‘Thank you, John; we must leave that to from the first she declared you was bound to 
the Lord, you know. How have the years > S make your mark in the world !” 
gone with you? It’s fourteen on’em since, ‘Bless her good heart. You've got a hand- 
you went out of the front door, there.” Sistas daughter there, Deacon, with the look 
ce] Bay it, eee rs oe morn- > of her mother in her eyes.”’ 
ing and this together, I couldn’t make it seem, ‘Yes, sir. Grace is her mother’s child. 
that there lay more than a week betwixt them, 3 Don’t you remember how you used to trot her 
as I came up to the front door, and everything: on your knee?” 
wore just the same look. It was like the wel-> ‘‘ Don’t I! The old place is fall of pictures 
come of an old friend,’’ and the speaker anil memories that my heart has carried all 
gianced with a kind of tender recognition about S over the world.” 
the room. - A shadow fell upon the old man’s face, which 
‘Well, what has the world done to you, < had been full of animation; forthe last remark 
John, in these years, that have changed you? of his guest touched the great fear which 
from a boy toa man?” There was more than : < haunted all the Deacon’s sleeping and waking 
curiosity in the question; an interest almost 5 e hours: 
fatherly was in the Deacon’s eyes, as he still? He shook his head mournfully. ‘ Ah, John, 
kept them on the young man. S there's little comfort to me in goin’ round the 
‘It’s treated me pretty well on the whole. é old place now, though every foot of the soil’s as 
You know I went to South America, and stayed ; dear to me as my right hand. I'm like to lose 
there until my uncle died. It was his wish ) it.” 
that I should take his place in the firm, and = ‘¢ Like to lose the old place?’ repeated Mr. 
put me in the counting-room at once, and tried ¢ Deming, in a voice taken full possession of by 
to make a merchant of me.” amazement. 
“¢ And didn’t succeed—eh, John ?” ‘Yes, John. It’s been a terrible blow to 
‘‘He might if he had lived, for he was 0S my old age. You remember Ralph a 
fond of me, that it would have gone hard not < the ship owner ?”’ 
to oblige him; but he died suddenly, and left ¢ ‘‘Perfectly; his son Richard and I were 
his affairs in great confusion. Two of wet pune you know, and had a sharp pull 
partners were Spaniards—one of them was a‘ together for the prizes.” 
scoundrel. I should never have got a dollarof$ ‘‘ Well, he’s come across an old title deed of 
my uncle’s fortune, though it was mine by higsthe land which belonged to his grandfather, 
will, end my being nearest of kin, if I had not -and as-the bill of sale oan’t be produced, nor 
been on the spot. As it was, I saved only a‘ the record either, it’s goin’ to give me great 
usan th th d of d < trouble. 
eee pina paneer ts egret vs What counsel have you employed ?” 
time gave me a taste for my profession.’’ ‘‘Nobody yet. I’ve put the thing off, hopin’ 
‘* Your profession, John—what’s that?” tor some farther light, but it wont do to wait 
‘‘T sailed from South America to England, ¢ any longer.” 
and studied law in London.” 8 ‘‘Deacon Palmer, perhaps here’ 8 a chance 
“No!” looking at his guest in amazement, < for me to repay somewhat of the great debt 
which, for the moment, did not allow of more<;I owe you. I’ve practised at the bar three 
words. years in Philadelphia, with better success than 
‘‘I thought you knew all this from the letter, $I dared to hope; but my health broke down 
to which you never replied.” « under it, and I found I must have a vacation. 
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So I concluded to set off for the sea shore, and 
see you at the same time. Now, if you'll put 
this thing into my hands, I'll promise to man- 
age it for you as well as anybody you will be 
likely to find.” 

Strong emotion kept the farmer from speak- 
ing for a few moments. 


up. 


Then he looked- 


enemies as he did the Philistines in the days 
of old,” subjoined the Deacon. 

‘“‘I believe so, and that he must have raised 
us up a deliverer for our oppressed nation in 
this George Washington,” added the lawyer. 

‘‘Congress and the country seem to have 
great confidence in him,’’ continued the Dea- 
con. ‘For my own part, I must say all his 


‘‘John,” he said, simply, ‘it must have - measures seem to show, so far, a remarkable 


been you that I have been waiting for all this 
time, and I didn’t know it. The Lord bless 
and reward you, for what you have said.” 


degree of sagacity and prudence. But it re- 


quires all these to be at the helm now, John.” 


The lawyer laid down his knife and fork in 


Just then, Grace entered and invited Mr. <his earnestness. 


Deming out to dinner; and the conversation 


‘©Yes, and if there ever was a man who 


was terminated by his agreeing to come round § devoted himself to this cause of our Colonies, 
that evening, when the farmer would put him-heart and soul, for love of his country, that 
in possession of all the facts relating to the sale ‘man is George Washington! 1 know him well ; 
of the Palmer lands. and his secretary, Mr. Joseph Reed, and I, 

And once seated at the table, and after a‘ practised together in Philadelphia; and I’ve 
brief chat betwixt the young lawyer and his¢often taken dinner with the General at his 
hostess, who did the honors so gracefully, the > friend’s house, when he was in Philadelphia to 
conversation turned on a topic which at that (attend the sessions of the Continental Con- 


time lay closest to the heart of every true man 
and woman throughout the land. 
‘‘You’ve got a governor of the true metal, 


gress.” 
‘¢ Wall, now,” subjoined the Deacon, settling 
himself back in his chair. ‘‘I am glad to get 


Deacon, here in Connecticut, which is more 5 at a man whe has had an opportunity of talkin’ 


than can be said of all the other Colonies !”’ 


face to face with Washington. If that are was 


‘Yes, sir. Governor Trumbull, honor to his > known in this neighborhood, you'd be quite a 


name! was ahead of all the others, and an- 
swered his country’s call nobly. It'll be re- 
membered of him long after his gray head has 
Jaid under the grass.” 

‘‘T hope so. As for our army round Boston, 
I expect that every mail will bring us tidings 
of bloody work there. It don’t seem as though 


lion for miles around.” 

‘‘That is, I should serve for atime as a good 
reflector of another’s light! Well, sir, as I 
said, I’ve sat more than once into the midnight 
with General Washington and Secretary Reed, 
talking over the course which the English 
Parliament has pursued towards her British 


his majesty’s troops would remain much longer American Colonies, from the hour that their 


shut up in such a plight; but the warm re- 
ception which they met at Bunker's Hill, has 


first emigrants cast anchor at Jamestown unto 
this one! Why, it’s enough to make a man’s 


made them a little careful about venturing out. ¢ blood boil in his veins when he thinks of it!” 


I tell you, sir, that was a glorious thing for 
America !” 


‘‘That’s a fact, John. There never sat a 
Stuart on the throne of England that ever 


‘Yes, sir—yes, sir,” responded the Deacon, 2 thought of the country in any other light than 


with a surreptitious glance at the face of his 
daughter. 

‘Tt seems to me little less than a miracle,” 
continued the young lawyer, pausing in the 


that of a tobacco growin’ region, out of which 
he hoped, by a system of monopoly, to reap 
large profits for himself. Little love or care 
our poor Colonies got from king or parliament, 


midst of dismembering the leg of a chicken, -until they found we might be of some service 


“that they haven’t sallied out and attacked 
our lines during the last fortnight. What a 
glorious chance they had for it before that 
powder arrived from the Jerseys came to hand. 
If General Gage had only known his advantage, 
he might have sallied out and put the whole 
army to rout, for what could the bravest men 
do with no powder to fall back upon, except 
what was in their cartridge boxes !”” 

‘‘God must have blinded the hearts of our 


to them.”’ 

«‘Yes,’’ continued the lawyer, now thoroughly 
launched on the tide of his subject, ‘‘and the 
first interest the ministry indicated in our 
affairs, was to claim a monopoly of our com- 
merce, and so they’ve gone on down the last 
two centuries from one high-handed act to 
another, until they crowned all at last, by their 
Stamp Act and Port Bills, denying us the right 
of a trial by jury, and intending to quarter a 
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standing army upon us. We should be less‘ back suddenly, after he had shaken hands with 
than,men—we should be slaves and cowards to; the Deacon at the door, asking, 
stand this |” ¢ Oh, who is Edward?” 

‘“‘You’ve got the true grit in you, John,”’ ‘I 'spose he'll be my son-in-law some day, 
said the Deacon, rubbing his hands together, (if he don’t find a soldier’s grave aforehand— 
which was a habit that he had when he was? poor fellow! He’s a nephew of Parson Willetts, 
pleased or excited. 7 and he’s in the camp at Cambridge now, under 

‘‘] intend to show that I have, with some~ Putnam.” 
better weapons than my tongue, when I get> ‘‘No prospect for me in that quarter, then,” 
strong enough for hard service.’ ¢ subjoined the stranger, with a pleasant smile, 

‘<I’'m afraid the close of this year wont see’ which the Deacon duplicated. ‘Pity you 
the thing settled,” continued the Deacon, ‘haven't another handsome daughter, my old 
**though our troops haven't enlisted for any? friend.’’ 
longer time. I don’t know, for my part, how, ‘We have several you know, John,” an- 
or where it’s to end.”’ S cecral the Deacon, a little seriousness, which 

‘Only in one way, my dear sir. It’s got to’ was not a shadow, in his tones. 
come to that. In a Declaration of Independ-¢ The lawyer had reached the front gate by the 
ence—in a total and eternal separation betwixt ° * grass path, which gave no sound of his foot- 
the mother country and her colonies, is our S ateps, and some absorbing thoughts, which 
only safeguard and security.” ¢ linked the past and the present, were suddenly 

‘«‘ That’s just what Edward says,” interposed s put to flight by his stumbling upon a white lawn 
Grace Palmer at this point, for she had listened . dress in the skirt of which his unlucky boot 
with breathless eagerness to every word of the > made a small hiatus, before he was concious of 
young lawyer's. Cit, 

‘sDoes he, daughter?’’ asked the Deacon,? ‘Qh, dear now!” said the wearer, in a tone 
with a little smile on the corners of his lips, ¢ of extremest vexation. ‘If that isn’t the 
which first made Grace conscious of the Suche. greatest shame ?”’ 
expression of her thoughtz, and the buds sud- ‘I beg your pardon, Miss. I wish I knew 
denly blossomed into damask roses in her’ some better way to atone for my unfortunate 
cheeks, as she met the lawyer's half amused, » misstep.” 
half perplexed glance. $ Lucy Trueman—for it was she—looked up 

‘¢ Well, I suspect that he’s more than half > in startled amazement at the voice. She had 
right. It’s got to be the talk now, on all > > been so occupied with the covered china 
hands, that that’s the only way to settle the¢ bowl in her hands, that she had not observed 
matter.”’ the stranger, and supposed that she had caught 

Lawyer Deming returned to his chicken, and ¢ her dress in some protruding nail at the gate. 
to a general discussion of army movements, » The pretty face grew crimson betwixt surprise 
and army measures with the Deacon, such as‘ and mortification; but high colors were becom- 
whether action would be likely to be confined to7ing to Lucy Truemam’s style, which was of 
the sea board; whether, ifan armed force were‘ the plump and ruddy kind. She certainly did 
sent*into Canada under Schuyler, that province ? look bewitching, as she stammered, 
could be easily subjugated; and what measures ‘I didn’t know—It’s no matter—I thought 
would be taken to prevent the sudden descent of 5 it was the gate!” 
armed vessels on the coast of New England,» ‘I only wish it had been!” said the courteous 
where the defenceless inhabitants were plun-< stranger, with an admiring glance at the 
dered or subjected to all sorts of outrages, in - blushing face, as he passed on. 
order that the British soldiery might obtain, ‘Why, Lucy, is that you at last!” was 
supplies for the forces besieged at Boston. ¢Grace’s salutation, as her friend walked into 

And so the day and the talk sloped into the the kitchen. ‘1’d quite given up expecting 
afternoon, before the Deacon or his guest dis-° you.” 
covered it. Both were then obliged to hurry> ‘Well, I guess it would have been better if 
away, the lawyer promising to return that? I hadn’t come at all—there, now, Grace !’’ ex- 
evening; and having learned that the old mill > claimed Lucy, as she set down the bow! on the 
tavern was still under the supervision of Mrs.Stable, with an expression which was pendu- 
Trueman, whom he remembered, he formed a- lous betwixt resignation and provocation. 
resolution to take up his abode there duringS ‘‘Why, what has happened, Lucy? Take 
his stay in the neighborhood. But he turned: your bonnet right off and tell me.” 
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As Lucy untied the ribbons of her bonnet ;Philadelphi ever since. It appears that he 
the shadow vanished from her face, for on wrote to father, but the letter never reached 
nature was quite too elastic and buoyant to be? him, and you can imagine his surprise when 
jarred for more than 2 moment at any untoward ‘he came into the room this morning, and saw 
incident. the boy he had long since given up for lost or 

‘‘Grace,” she said, setting her great black dead, in the gentleman who rose up and 
eyes full on her friend’s face, ‘who was that‘ grasped his hand, and told him he was John 
young gentleman I met at the gate, just now ?” ? Deming.” 

‘Did you see him? I'm so glad, Lucy!$ Lucy drew a long breath at the conclusion 
I’ve been wishing you were only here to dinner. ¢ of this story, to which she had listened with 
The gentleman is a Mr. John Deming, a young > motionless interest. 
lawyer from Philadelphia, an acquaintance of¢ ‘I declare, Grace,’ was her first comment— 
General Washington and Secretary Reed. He’s > “it’s as good as a novel—every whit.” 
dined with them often !” ‘It seems to me like a romance, more than 

‘Dear me, Grace!” interpolated Lucy, who; anything in actual life. But why didn’t you get 
had drank in thisinformation with eyes growing § here earlier, Lucy, to take dinner with him?” 
rounder and blacker all the time. ‘sWhy didn’t 1? Mother was gettin’ up & 

‘s Yes—and would you believe it—that gentle-§ bundle of things to send off to poor dear 
man, sixteen years ago, came to my father’s 2 Nathaniel, and I had the shirts all to finish off, 
door a little homeless, ragged, friendless boy.‘ for mother’s eyes aren’t good at stitching, and 
He had run away from some place near Spring-? it wouldn't do to wait, as Mr. Minott, who 
field—his father and mother were dead, and he> carries the box, leaves to-morrow, and I 
had fallen into the hands of a hard, cruel man, ¢ couldn’t neglect Nathaniel even for your sake, 
who worked him beyond his strength, and the > Grace.”’ 
boy was never tough. He stopped here to get$ ‘Of course not, Lucy,’’ and the speaker’s 
something to eat, and mother was at once in- soft hand dropped with a little fluttering 
terested in the boy, and his replies to her‘ caress on the girl’s shoulder, which said more 
questions so enlisted the sympathies of her2than the words did.” The next moment, Lucy 
motherly heart that she kept him until fatherShad broken out into one of her quick, explo- 
came home. Then the boy told his whole sad? sive little laughs, that were alwsys infectious. 
story in such a way that they hadn’t a doubt) ‘ What is it?” asked Grace. 

of ita truth, and father concluded to keep him< <I haven't told you yet, have I? You see 
and let him work on the farm, and he was2I’ve brought you a bowl of blackberries. 
overjoyed at the proposition. He remained‘ They’re the first we’ve had this season, and 
with us for four years. Papa sent him 3 your mother said you hadn’t seen one sinoe 
school, and, indeed, made as much of him as‘ last summer; so I thought they'd be a treat. 

though John Deming were his son, and I sup-> ‘No, you must hear my story before you 
pose loved him, as mother did, almost as well. ¢ thank me, Grace. That unlucky bowl nearly 

“Then a gentleman from Springfield, who? slipped from my hands as I opened the gate, 
knew John’s father, happened to be stopping‘ and something—I thought that it was a nail— 
at our house, and inquired about the boy; for2 caught the skirt of my dress, and tore it.” 
there was something familiar in his face—and$ ‘I exclaimed right out, something or other, 
learned his history. This gentleman was at¢after my fashion, you know, when somebody 
that time having some business relations with > close to me, asked my pardon, and I looked — 
John’s mother’s brother, who was a merchant‘ up. Oh, dear me, Grace, I wanted the earth to 
in South America—a childless widower, who > open for a minute, and swallow me up!” 
little suspected that he had a nephewin theS Grace laughed, her own round, full laugh, 
world. So the gentleman wrote at once te this? made up of sweetness and mirth; for Lucy’s 
uncle, and he sent for John to come to him in $ picturesque description was assisted by various 
South America, where he remained until the< expressive pantomimes. Lucy joined in with 
uncle died. I lost the thread of the story) hers, which was very sweet too, a little louder 
_ here, father was in such a hurry to get off to$ and more demonstrative, to suit her character, 
the fields; but I suspect there was some, and then continued :— 
difficulty in settling up the uncle’s affairs; at$ ‘I stammered out some awkward kind of an 
all evente, Mr. Deming went to England, ? apology, and he answered me, lifting his hat 
studied law in Lendon, returned some years‘ with as courtly an air as though I’d been a 
ago, and has been practising at the bar in ‘queen, instead of a goose. I don’t know what 
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‘‘Edward writes me in the best spirite. 
He hae grown on a very intimate footing with 


Was an instinctive affirmation of her throwing > General Greene of Rhode Island, and likes him 


the whole thing aside, which Lucy Traeman 
did figuratively and literally. 

‘¢I’'d never give it another thought, Lucy,”’ 
subjoined Grace, the lines of her mouth bend- 
ing as she spoke, into an amused smile. 
‘And come to think, it’s of very little conse- 
quence that you weren't here to-day, for 
you'll have plenty of chances to dine with Mr. 
Deming.”’ 

‘s Where?” turning around in surprise. 

‘¢At the tavern; he’s gone to take board 
there for the rest of the summer.” 

Lucy’s face was more expressive than her 
words, for these were only— 

“+ Well, now, Grace !’’ 

‘¢ Wont your mother take him, Lucy ?” 

“‘ Of course she will, and glad to have some- 
body like Mr. Deming in the old house; for 
it’s as deserted as an old barn since the war 


exceedingly. He dined at headquarters last 
week with this new friend, and I presume it is 
threugh his influence partly, that Edward has 
received a captain's commission.” 

A flash of pleasure went over Lucy True- 
man’s face. 

‘Gh, I'm eo glad, Grace! Wont you feel 
preud of him one of these days, when he comes 
home, with his soldier’s epaulettes ?” 

Lucy was sorry she had asked the question 
before the words were fairly out of her lips; 
such a look of pain, that fairly mounted to 
anguish, rose into her friend’s face. It was 
put aside after a little struggle, and the voice 
was steady, but low, and full of much which 
no words could reach, that answered— 

‘I never think of that, Lucy.” 

Lucy was touched. 

‘<It must be hard—very hard, Grace,’’ she 


commenced. Nobody stops there now but said, with a mixture of sympathy and rever- 


farmers, on their way to town.”’ 


ence, which fairly sobered the bright face for 


At that moment Lucy caught sight of the:a moment; ‘I don’t see how you bear it as 


rip in her dress. 
‘‘There’s Mr. Deming's mark. Do get me a 
needie and thread, Grace.”’ 


you do.” 
Grace’s voice had a ring of triumph in it 
which her friend hed never heard before, and 


Grace took her friend up to her room, and‘ from within there came a great light over her 
Lacy was hardly established with needle and (face, as she answered— 


thread by the window, before the little rapid 
tongue commenced again— 


‘‘ God helps me!” 
The meeting between Mr. Deming and Mrs. 


‘sHave you heard from camp since I was? Palmer, whioh took place that evening, was 
here?” a tiny arch smile aecompanied the‘ too full of feeling to be very demonstrative on 


question. 


either side. It is true, the Deacon’s wife waa 


A half grave, half conscious one, answered 2 shaken with tears, for she remembered two little 


her before the words did— 

‘Of course I have: it’s a week since you 
were here.” 

Lucy gave @ little cough, which expressed 
unutterable things. 

‘¢T suppose that seems a long time to you.” 
Good news, Grace ?”’ 

Grace did not answer this time; she looked 
st her friend with an expression half re- 
lactant, half confiding, as though she was 


faces, with clusters of bright curls, which John 
Deming had kissed when he last went out of 
that door, and which lay still under the pillows 
of the summer grass, now that he came in 
again. The deacon and his guest did not 
retire into the parlor until quite late, for there 
were many matters to talk over, and Mrs. 
Palmer's curiosity and interest were not easily 
satisfied. 

It was long after midnight before the lawyer 


tempted to communicate something, and yet,:and the farmer separated. The latter had 
from the nature of the subject, was held back. S learned one interesting fact, which would have 


Lacy penetrated all that the gaze said; shea strong influence in his favor. 


It was that 


teaned forwards, slipped her hand into Grace’s, >John Deming had met, while st Southampton, 
who was sitting near her, and said in a pretty, 5a sailor whom he had formerly known in New 


enticing way— | 


London, and who had, previous to entering 


‘* Dear Grace ! you wont hesitate to tell me?’ Supon a seafaring life, worked for a summer on 
A very soft kiss on her forehead, answered? Deacon Pahner’s farm. Mr. Deming aad the 


frst; then Grace spoke in a lowered tone, as >rough sailor had many pleasant mentorice and 
theugh the topic was too deep and sacred s ‘associations in common, and in talking of the 
one to be fitted to ordinary tones— Deacon one day, the sailor related to his young 
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friend the story which he had heard in his boy- ; important witness. And you can appeal the 
hood from the lips of his grandfather, of the thing, in case it should be decided against you. 
rescue of Samuel Jarvys from drowning by I'll manage that.” 

David Palmer, st the risk of the latter’s life. ‘Then I may count on having the shelter of 
And the grandfather of the sailor happened; my own roof for a little while longer, John?” 
also to be one of the men who had witnessed) “‘ Oh, yes! For two years at least; and 
the sale of the lands now included in the always, if any work of mine can accomplish 

Palmer homestead, and the ssilor repeated the ¢ it. There’s my hand on that, Deacon.”’ 

conversation which had transpired that evening? Deacon Palmer rose up and grasped the 

between the two farmers, before the sale was} offered hand, and John Deming knew why the 

consummated, and in all essential respects it old man was silent. 

duplicated Mrs. Palmer’s statements. The —< 

sailor had remarked to Mr. Deming that his CHAPTER IX. 

grandfather lived to a great age, and hie mind’ The winter had passed, and once more might 

was very fond of dwelling on the past, and2it be said of the Colonies, ‘ The time of the 

talking over the events of his youth; and Mr. 2 singing of birds has come.”’ 

Deming had abundant evidence that one at Perhaps it had never been said with such joy- 

least of his descendants hed inherited his ful thanksgiving since that spring, more than @ 

garrulity. century and a half before, when, after that long, 
Still, he listened with warm interest to the° slow winter of suffering and anguish had gone 

gailor’s reminiscences of the Palmer family, ¢ Over their heads, the weary Pilgrims of the 


for anything associated with them was pleasant: Mayflower felt the first soft south wind in 
to him. eae and the birds sang sweetly in the 


“If we could only get hold of this sailor, woods of a land, which one winter had scattered 
now !”’ said Deacon Palmer. thick with so many English graves. 

“Tt would go far towards confirming your No wonder that sweet south wind, those 
title, Deacon. birds singing in the woods, seemed to the 

‘s?’m in hopes the fellow may turn up yet S pilgrims like a voice and a breath from heaven, 
on some West Indiaman or whaling ship. ¢ 88 they drank in the one and listened to the 


What a God-send the sight of that old tarpaulin cother, in the doors of the cabins they had 
of his would be!”’ S reared on the New England cosst—cabins in 


these wildernesses, whose thresholds were holier 
and of more value than all the mighty temples 
and lofty palaces of the world, for the founds- 
‘tions of those humble homes had been laid in 
righteousness, and their roofs raised—not for 
the honor of man—but for the glory of God! 
And it was spring again, just one hundred 
and fifty-five years later, and the children of 
the pilgrims rejoiced and gave thanks. 

It had been a winter of sore hardships, of 
bitter fear and trial throughout the land. All 
eyes had been directed towards the Continental 
army, which had held Boston in astate of siege 
through the winter; and all patriot hearts had 
been sick with hope deferred as the slow 
months rolled away, and the army still lay 
coiled like a great serpent about Boston. 
There had been murmurings, repinings, and 
denunciations at this long inaction; the brave 
and the patriotic had borne and suffered pa- 
tiently, but now all else was drowned in the 
cry of joy that came with the first swelling of 
the buds, with the first song of the birds. 

This man, George Washington, doubted by 
so many, believed in by some, narrowly watched 
and criticised by all, for the destinies of a 


‘‘But it isn’t in the natur’ o’ things—it’ll be 
an especial Providence if he should,” said the 
deacon, shaking his head. “Do you think 6 
that the case is lost without him ?”’ 

‘¢Qh, no, not that.” Lawyer Deming tapped 
the table with a professional air. ‘I see clearly 
where Richard Jarvys thinks his strong points, 
and your weak ones, are. And there’s no¢. 
doubt that the title deed being in his hands, 
and your having neither bill of sale or <i 
to produce, makes the weather look squally 
for us. You see, Deacon, I can’t quite get the 
old nautical phrases, I learned in going round 
the world, out of my head, or off my tongue.” 

“Don’t try to, John. There’s nothin’ like 
those old sea-farin’ sayin’s for throwin’ out 8 
sudden picter, or hittin’ the nail right on the 
head.” 

‘‘That’s my belief. I think, notwithstand- 
ing the thing is certainly, on first view, in fa- 
vor of Ralph Jarvys, you have evidence to 
adduce which will make it hard to get judg- 
ment against you. Then, one thing is certain— 
the thing is so involved that it will be easy to 
get the matter postponed for several sessions, 
in order to wait the possible appearance of ay: 
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young nation, struggling for her life, in? Grace leaned her cheek in the palm of her 
the iba of the sar ala riparia ee Bie gazed aes & cas cr ae into 
was seeking to crush it under her feet—this< mournfulness on the heaps of linen. It was 
thoughtful, reserved Virginian had proved him-$ evident that they touched deeply on some secret 
self worthy of the mighty trust reposed by‘ pain in her heart. They had no pleasant as- 
Congress in him—he had struck the great-sociations with her future—they woke no 
blow on Dorchester Heights, and the white‘ visions of a fair home, around which gathered 
sails of the British fleet had swept slowly away all that was sweet and sacred in her woman’s 
from the harbor of Boston. o heart—the slow tears swelled into the dark 

The heart of America throbbed with new< eyes of the gazing girl—swelled and plashed 
courage and hope; and our fathers and mo- > down on the fingers that cushioned her cheek. 
thers rejoiced and were of good cheer, as they: Grace had rejoiced, as few women did, in the 
looked in each other’s faces, and said, ‘“ The Sia tidings which the spring had brought for 
Lord hath arisen to our help against theSher country; but as the winter wore away she 
mighty.” > had longed unspeakably for a sight of Edward 

Grace Palmer was up in the garret that 5 Dudley, and he had himself written in confi- 
afternoon of April, seventeen hundred and-~ dent expectation of obtaining a furlough. But 
seventy-six. The roof was low, and the room © the commander-in-chief, apprehensive that the 
was lighted by one small window, and the‘ British ficet had sailed at once to blockade 
sweet spring sunshine laughed triumphantly > New York, in which it was well known there 
si the eae rt bas into sa es ot a strong and active tory party, had hurried 
mythic corners, filled with all that miscellane- 2 forward detachments to that city, and amongst 
ous household rubbish which had sustained 5 these was the regiment in which Captain Dud- 
such infirmities after long and honorable ser-cley served. It was a bitter disappointment to 
vice, or broken down suddenly under Sempeand: the deacon’s daughter, for she had looked for- 
fractures, that they were pronounced unworthy 4 ward with greedy anticipation to seeing Ed- 
of farther duty, and assigned to lasting repose > ward before May, and there was now no telling 
and silence in those legendary habitations of where he would be ordered or when he would 
ghosts and goblins—the garret ! return. 

The floor was variously carpeted with patches The town of New London was full of rejoic- 
of dried herbs, and corn, and butternuts, the’ing and excitement, for the brigade of Gene- 
gold, and black, and pale green making a kind ¢ ral Greene had stopped there on its way to 
of picturesque mosaic. Grace Palmer was‘ New York, but Grace could not bear the sight 
bending over a large oak chest which stood » of the troops or the general rejoicing; and so 
under the window; on either side of her lay ac she had made an excuse to her mother for 
snowy pile of flannel and fine linen, every’slipping off up garret to examine the ‘oak 
stratum of which had received a most careful in-¢ chest,’? about whose precious contents Mrs. 
spection. Then a little farther off was a smaller? Palmer was always solicitous. 
pile of pillow-cases, with broad hemes and little, Poor mother! her heart’s greatly set on 
ae veins of ae 2 scarlet ies: ?these things, but they don’t give me any 

e margins; and still beyond was a heap of > pleasure!’ murmured Grace, shutting down 
quilts, in all rare and intricate devices of patch-¢the tears that were about to plash on her 
work—shells and chains and scallops, in which > fingers the second time. 
the youthful imagination and invention of Mrs. 5 And then, with the habit of self-control which 
Patience Palmer had delighted themselves. ¢ both her education and her experience had 

‘‘There hasn’t a moth got to one of theses confirmed, she set herself once more to work, 
things,” murmured Grace to herself, as she? diligently bestowing the linen in the bottom of 
surveyed the variegated piles about her with mine chest, and laying the burden which was 
face which had none of the natural pride and; too heavy for her heart on that One which has 
pleasure of b sociaaeaat vlan paid udedy cane cborne all human burdens. 
lated to awaken, for all these things had been, Suddenly there came the tramp of feet up 
spun, and woven, and fashioned by her mo-?the garret stairs, and Robert’s eager voice 
ther’s own fingers; and Mrs. Palmer had taken < came to his sister, 
no little satisfaction in reflecting that there? ‘Grace, are you here?” 
was not one among Grace’s young friends, whoS ‘Yes; do you want me?” 
matched her daughter in the quantity or quality¢ ‘Guess who is in townf’ The youth had 
of her household linen. omounted the last stair now, and his face and 
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Voice answered each other, both full of pleased Salso been enabled to obtain a furlough from 
excitement. the commander-in-chief; and he hurried on to 

“<I can't, Robert,” thinking it was of very )New London in his company, for the Ameri- 
small consequence to her, as she diligently (can army was now on its way to New York, 
kept on adding new strata of linen to the pile >where Major Dudley was to rejoin his regi- 
im the chest. ment. 

‘‘General George Washington’s in New Lon-2 ‘No, you are not going to leave me, Grace, 
don!” Robert Palmer spoke in a loud voice, § for any summons in this world,” said the young 
emphasizing every syllable, as though there Seas as he pushed Grace back playfully into 
was triumph in every one. the seat from whence she had risen. ‘ Re- 

Grace did turn round now, her face full of ee through how many long months I have 
interest, surprise, delight. hungered and thirsted for a sight of your 

‘¢QOh, Robert, is that really true ?” sweet face,’ and he looked at it with an un- 

‘Yes, indeed; he stops there over night, at -utterable tenderness, as with all its unbent 
the residence of Mr. Nathaniel Shaw. He’s 5 lines, and the buds in full blossom on its 
hurrying on, you see, to join General Putnam ¢ cheeks for tremulous joy, it smiled before him ; 
at New York, so as not to be behind General face so fair and sweet, that it must have 
Howe. We boys are going to try to get a ¢ moved all the loving reverence in the heart of 
glimpse of him.” »any true man to whom it had given itself. 

“‘T envy you, Robert, woman as I am. I’d ‘‘T should think—Edward,’’ and the little 
cheerfully walk ten miles this night to get a >pause before and after the name, gave it a 
glimpse of the General’s face!” setting more precious than pearls or diamonds— 

‘‘ You know he’s written for three thousand ¢the setting of a sweet and noble woman’s love 
Connecticut troops, and it comes hard on our cone reverence—‘‘I should think you’d hunger 
county to raise their quota. Oh, Grace, I long 2 and thirst after the sight of something to eat 
to be one of them !” by this time. I’m afraid you haven’t had too 

“Do you Robert?” looking with yearning 5 much of this, by the stories we’ve heard about 
tenderness on the frank face of the boy. 3 you at camp.” 

‘Father's getting to be an old man, and \ ‘‘Oh, well, a man who serves his country 


you’re too young for the service yet.” S mustn't be dainty, you know; and then, the 
‘Well, I'll stay awhile longer, and work on ‘country folks did their best for us. I don’t 
the farm—” Took as though camp life had injured me, do 


‘““Grace,’’ called Mrs. Palmer at the foot . sr” as he rose and stood before her. 
of the stairs, in an excited tone, which shec She looked at the handsome young officer 
made great efforts to control, ‘wont you just >with eyes in which pride and tenderness had 


come down here ?” a conflict. The lithe limbs, the bronzed face, 
‘‘In a minute, mother. I want to lay up bore their own testimony of added strength 
the rest of these blankets.” and vigor. 


‘‘Never mind the blankets now, child. $ ‘No. I must acknowledge, a little reluct- 
Come right down here.” cantly, that a soldier’s life agrees with you,” 
Mrs. Palmer was a very poor actress. She< cher sweet smile just a little touched with 
could not keep back a surge of excited feeling ‘ c gravity. 
in her voice. It hurried Grace down to the¢ “And earrying the thought of a soldier 
foot of the stairs. ; locked up in your heart hasn’t disagreed with 
‘‘ Mother, what do you want ?” you, my little girl—my one lily, filling my 
‘It was / wanted you, Grace!” said a voiee ‘heart always with fragrance.” And here he 
that was not her mother’s. i down to her lips—more fragrant than any 
Grace turned with a low cry at the sound. 2 lilies. 
There stood the tall young officer, amiling § «« Now, wont you let me go, Edward,’ she 
down on her with eyes in which many mt hae in her pretty pleading way, after the 
combatted together. He stretched out his ‘first flutter of timidity at his caress was over, 
arms, and there was none to see when he drew ° “‘just a few moments, to give mother some 
down to his lips the cheek of Grace Palmer— $ suggestions about supper.” 
nor for three hours after that. S ‘Not until you have promised me something, 
A short time before the first detatchment of 3 which I half fear to propose to you, after all.” 
troops had left the camp, Edward Dudley hadS ‘It would be very hard to refuse you any- 
been advanced to the rank of major, and had thing to-day, Edward.” 
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‘¢ Well, then, I’ve promised to take you some- ‘tion betwixt Major Dudley and her father, her 
where to-night !” face shining with a light which did not come 
‘‘ Where can it be?” Saltogether from the joy of that time. 
‘‘Into New London. I mean to present yous ‘‘What were you thinking that made you 
to General Washington to-night !” 3 ook so pretty at the table?” asked Edward 
‘‘Edward!” she stood still, staring at hims Dudley, as soon as he had her to himself 
im amazement, which quite banished the roses - again. 
from her cheek. ‘<] was thinking, Edward, how good God 
‘‘Now, darling, don’t take it in this fashion. -had been to me in bringing you back safe once 
It’s nothing to be disturbed about. You know ‘more, and thanking Him for it.” 
General Greene and I have grown this winter? At that moment she was summoned away by 
to be very good friends; and he has heard her mother, with a reminder that it was high 
something about my flower among the hills of <time to see about ber dress. 
Connecticut, and in short [ve promised Gene- An hour and a half later, she came down 
ral Greene that he shall have a glimpse of you < stairs arrayed for the evening. It was in very 
this evening, if I can prevail upon you to >simple fashion, and yet there wass fine artistic 
accompany me. Wont you do it for my ‘harmony betwixt the face and the dress of the 
sake ?” girl. This dress happened to be her mother's 
She drew a long, long breath of doubt, and wedding one, which had fortunalely been made 
fear, and dread; and all these had their wit-¢over for Grace to wear on state occasions a 
ness in her face. cfew months before, Mrs. Palmer having re- 
‘“‘ You know, Edward, there are greater things ‘ sorted to this expedient on account of the war, 
than this that I would do for your sake. But >which prevented the importation of foreign 
I am not accustomed to society of this kind. ¢ goods. 
I shall be quite out of place in it;’’ she said? The fabric was of the richest satin, a warm 
this with a touching humility, which gave her‘ brown ground, with crimson sprays of blossoms 
face, for a moment, the sweet look of a little seattered over it; and it was made in the 
child. ‘simplest fashion of that period, with a high 
‘J shant be ashamed of you, Grace,” said ? waist and trailing skirt, the line around the 
the lover, with a glance which surveyed with oneck softened by a surf of white frilling; the 
most evident satisfaction the graceful figure, 3 sleeves short, and around the white arms 
the delicate loveliness of the face before him.» doated a film of very rich lace, which had been 
‘‘ Dear Grace, you are a sensible girl—you will San heir loom in Mrs. Palmer’s family. 
put all self-consciousness sway, and not let me> Her hair wasarranged much inits usual simple 
go without you ?” ‘ faghion ; the broad puffs caught up back of 
She looked at him, and it was not in her ‘the small ears, without any ornament—its rich 
heart to refuse him; so she answered, half‘;hue and abundance were enough. 
wondering if it was not all a dream, ‘s, Robert had brought the horses to the door, 
‘‘You shell not go without me, Edward,” >and the family had assembled to witness her 
and then received his thank offering, which jdeparture. Grace stood there, smiling and 
was not a verbal one, and went in quest of her blushing as admiring eyes surveyed her; but 
mother. ; Benny was the first who gave expression to his 
Great was the consternation of Mrs. Palmer >feelings, which he did with the straightfor- 
when her daughter first disclosed to her the 5 wardness and emphasis peculiar to that indi- 
invitation she had received ; but this was in a ¢ vidual. 
little while suspended by a feeling of maternal} He had stood by Edward Dudley, his large 
pride in the flattering attention bestowed on eyes growing larger and larger as they sur- 
ber child. Indeed, Mrs. Palmer was so ab- veyed his sister, until at last, drawing a long 
sorbed in the thought of the necessary prepa- 3breath, he looked up with— 
rations for this visit, that she in no wisedid> ‘Don’t she look handsome, don’t she, 
herself justice as hostess at the supper table 3 though is 
that night; but Grace’s mind and heart were 2 There was a general laugh at this, in which 
too well regulated to be long in resuming her )Grace could not choose but join; and Edward 
equilibrium. So she sat at the table, and ‘patted the boy’s curls, and answered, 
supplied all her mother’s inadvertencies with > ‘I think that expresses all our sentiments, 
her usual sweet gravity of speech and move- § Benny !” 
ment, and listened to the animated converss- General Washington passed the night with 
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Mr. Nathaniel Shaw, of New London.* A large ¢this pretty little patriot of yours to the Gene- 
oompany was assembled there, consisting of $ral?” 

the principal inhabitants of that and neighbor-¢ ‘‘I want to show him to her, for it would be 
ing towns, and officers of the army on their )a life-long remembrance. But you see he’s so 
way to New York, and of the fleet under Ad- engrossed I hardly know how to manage it, 
miral Hopkins, which had entered the harbor on ; without being intrusive.”’ 

the previous day ; and Major Dudley had many; ‘Leave it to me, I’ll see it done,” responded 
friends and acquaintances among the guests. >Greene, who was on an intimate footing with 

A social atmosphere of this kind was, of {the commander-in-chief. 
course, quite new to Grace; but she was an? ‘Half an hour later, he touched Major Dud- 
instinctive ‘‘gentlewoman,’’ and entered into 5ley’s shoulder, 
the spirit of the time with an interest and ab-. ‘Come with me now,” he said. 
sorption which effectually banished all self-> Grace’s heart gave a quick bound as she 
consciousness. She did not even know that ;took Edward’s arm, and followed Greene into 
many admiring glances were bent on her from > another room where the commander-in-chief 
those who were accustomed to the society of 5 stood, the centre of a group of officers, engaged 
the most beautiful women, not only of their own in earnest conversation about the probabilities 
land, but of foreign courts; but if Grace wasSof General Howe’s anchoring in New York 
unconscious of the admiration she inspired, < harbor. 
there was another who sufficiently took note> Greene made his way through the group of 
of, and enjoyed it. “gentlemen, followed by the major and Grace ; 

She had a very pleasant interview with >and she was formally presented to his Excel- 
General Greene. She liked his fine, animated §lency. 
face, his frank, manly bearing, and his bon-2 Washington looked down with features that re- 
hommie and affable manner at once placed her $laxed from their gravity as he saw the sweet face, 
at herease. She chatted with him, and laughed, «touched with that reverence which gave it the 
the laugh which was music to hear at his \look of a little child, upturned to his. He 
sallies, and his amusing stories of what had <took the girl’s hand in his kindliest fashion, 
transpired under his own observation on the Dand then Greene interposed— 
morning that the Continental army entered 5 ‘¢ Miss Palmer said she'd walk twenty miles 
Boston, after the British troops had left, and 2to get a sight of your Excellency, and I thought 
the inhabitants rejoined the friends from sat oe a speech deserved she should have that 
they had been separated for ten months. pleasure, when she was in the next room to 

‘The women of Boston have borne their part $ you.” 
bravely for their country; I wonder whose? The listening officers laughed. Washington 
turn it will come next?” said Grace, as the smiled down on the blushing girl. 
officer paused. ‘‘It would not have been worth coming any 

‘“<T hope it will never be yours,” responded >farther, Miss Palmer. You would have gone 
the General, looking on the face full of sweet $back, saying, ‘What went ye out into the wil- 
animation upturned to his. derness for to see !’” 

‘Tf it should, I hope that I should do and§ The beautiful face flashed up in sudden en- 
bear what was appointed me,’ she said, very 2thusiasm. Thg voice of Grace Palmer fell with 
simply, but she did not suspect that her face sits silvery chime upon the momentary silence— 
said more than this, as, speaking of endurance? ‘‘No, your Excellency, I should have gone 
and courage to the death, it flashed up to Sback saying, ‘I have seen the Father and 
him. Deliverer of his country.’”’ 

Greene was touched. ‘I wish every man> There was a little murmur of smiling ap- 
ond woman in the Colonies had a heart loyalsproval among the officers. Washington was 
as yours !’’ he said; then he turned, and in an “greatly moved. 
undertone, ‘‘ Dudley, don’t you intend showings ‘My child,” he answered, with a touched 
evoice, ‘may God grant that I shall be all you 

*The chamber in which he reposed has been re- nave sichanioa mer and; ules me pate aes 
tained of the same size and finish, and even the furni- §te8y Which always distinguished him, he bowed 


ture has been but little varied since. low over the small hand and lifted it to his 
When La Fayette visited New London in 1824, being lips. 

shown into this room, he knelt reverently by the Th : f, h hi Th 

side of the bed, and remained a few minutes in silent ere was no time for more than this. 6 


prayer.—Miss Caulkins’ “ History of New London.” burden of his military cares left little opportu- 
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nity for social relaxation to the commander-in- ‘ 
chief, and after exchanging a few words with he Gur kish Bath. 
Major Dudley, Grace and he moved away. 

The young officer was so proud and happy, We see it stated, that enterprising parties 
at the evident sensation which his betrothed (are about introducing into the city of New 
had created, that he was about to express his -York that oriental luxury, the Turkish Bath. 
delight to Grace; but the first glance at herS What this peculiar institution is, has been 
face checked him, it was so child-like and un-¢ variously described by Eastern travellers. 
conscious; she had been so absolutely free )Oscanyan, in his volume “The Sultan and 
from any thought of the effect of her speech ; it ¢his People,” thus pictures the whole process 
had come go spontaneously from her heart to her > through which the bather is passed. He says:— 





lips, that Edward Dudley refrained from utter- 
ing what was in his thoughts. 
like brushing the fine gloss from the flower,” 
he said to himself. 

As they rode home on horseback, after the 


In the East there is one source of comfort 


‘‘It would be ?and enjoyment which is more essential than all 
C else, and that is the use of the dSath, which 
(follows all other pleasures, when excess has 
‘wearied the system, and precedes and prepares 


fashion of those times, the young officer asked, (for anticipated luxuries, physical or mental. 
‘‘ How have you enjoyed yourself, this even- >This process of purifying and refreshing the 


ing, Grace ?”’ 


body is eagerly sought for as soon as the 


Her face made answer—turned up to him, in 2traveller arrives at Constantinople; indeed, 


the April starlight—before her lips did. 
‘‘Oh, Edward, more than I can tell you!” 


seems to be second only in his mind to the im- 
pressions of an entrance to the magnificent 


‘<I think you must have made a very agree- ‘harbor. 


able impression on his Excellency. Do you 


The baths of classic memory, where the 


know he congratulated me to-night—I shall > heroes of ancient Rome were wont to prepare 


leave you to guess for what and whom!” 


their sinews for the athletic games, and where 


Her face, full of surprise and pleasure now, (the patrician dames of Pompeii resorted, to 


showed that she would not have to go far to do 
it, and she was quite too truthful to affect an 
ignorance which she did not feel. 

‘‘He did—why, Edward!” 

‘‘Yes, he did. What did you think of your 
hero ?” 


add fresher and more glowing tints to their 


fair charms, were all conducted on the same 
principle as those of Stamboul at the present 
day. 

It is wonderful that modern civilization 
should not yet have adopted the refinements 


“Oh, Edward, I cannot tell you what I >of olden times, when they are so essential to 
thought and felt, standing in the presence of creal health and comfort. 


that great, good man.”’ 

‘Good and great, Grace; for with all his 
great military skill and experience, what would 
George Washington be worth now to his coun- 
try, if it were not for his good and great 
heart.” 

The rest of the way they rode mostly in 
silence—silence, which was to each heart com- 
plete and joyful utterance. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Setr-Reiiance.—Don’t rely upon friends. 
Don’t rely upon the name of your ancestors. 
Thousands have spent the prime of life in the 
vain hope of those whom they called friends, 
and thousands have starved because they had 
a rich father. Rely upon the good name which 
is made by your own exertions; and know 
that better than the best friend you can have 
is unquestionable determination, united with 
decision of character. 


As by some mishap this desideratum exists, 
it would not be mal-a-propos to describe the 
real charm and merit of these institutions. 
The object of all bathing is to free the skin 
from the deposits of insensible perspiration. 


SThis idea has been much in vogue of late, as 


testify the water-cures, vapor-baths, medicated, 
sulphurated, etc., being in reality rather 
vehicles for disease than remedies. But the 
peculiar substance which closes up the pores of 
the skin, cannot be removed by simple immer- 
sion in soap and water, for, like all other 
greasy substances, it is composed of solid 
and liquid, or stearine and olein, the liquid 
part of which may, in a chemical combination, 
be absorbed by the water, but the skin will 
still remain cloggged up. Seeing the futility 
of the process of immersion, many have sup- 
posed that a profuse perspiration, excited by 
fumigation, vaporization, etc., would carry off 
these deposits, by which processes, however, 
the liquid portion only would be removed, and 
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the system reduced to a state of perfect ex- 
haustion. The Turkish baths are neither 
immersion nor vapor baths; but the atmosphere 
is heated by means of flues through the walls, 
to a temperature suited to induce a free 
perspiration, without causing over-exhaustion ; 
for the interior is so arranged that the bather, 
in passing from one apartment to another, 
gradually becomes acclimated to the heat. 
These baths, unlike many other institutions 
in the East, are perfectly accessible to all,‘ 
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Notwithstanding all these precautions, very 
ludicrous mistakes sometimes occur, as hap- 
pened recently to a certain soldier, who was 
anxious to abandon the ranks, and possessing 
no other means of changing his uniform for a 
citizen’s dress, entered the bath en militatre ; 
where, after having performed his ablutions, 
he committed the very slight error of appro- 
priating to himself a neighbor’s mattress, with 
its accompanying wardobe, and thus was 
enabled to make an honorable retreat en 


both natives and foreigners, and are the more bourgeois. 
attractive on account of their entire dissimi-S Being now undressed, enveloped in large 
larity from all establishments for the same’ towels, and mounted on nalluns, or wooden 
purpose in Europe or America. pattens, to protect his feet from the hot 
Frequent ablutions, and the greatest seneonal marble and the water, the bather is conducted 
cleanliness, being strictly enjoined upon all’ into the alvet, or tepidarium, which is 
true believers by the precepts of the Koran,<‘ heated to a degree a little above temperate, 
it is considered an act of piety to erect; where he reposes on cushions until he is 
edifices and public fountains for those pur-‘ gradually acclimated to the atmosphere. 
poses, either during lifetime, or by personal’? When the pores of the skin are opened, and 
bequest ; consequently, such instances of he-0 pecapicalion excited, the visitor proceeds to 
nevolence are by no means rare, nor are the the inner room, to go through the process of 
structures deficient in architectural beauty. > bathing. 
They are built of stone, and adorned with: The Hamam, or bath itself, whose tempera- 
cupolas, besprinkled with globular glasses, ture is raised to any requisite degree by means 
which transmit a softened light to the interior. ‘ of flues constructed within, and all along the 
The interior is divided’ into three compart-( walls, so as to allow the flames to circulate 
ments; the saloon, the tepidarium, and the‘ freely in every direction, is in many of these 
bath itself. , establishments exceedingly beautiful; the dome 
The saloon, where the visitors dress and un-5 being supported on magnificent columns, and 
dress, is a large apartment surrounded on< the walls and floors inlaid with large slabs of 
three sides by elevated platforms, on which > marble, and adorned with finely chiselled fonts 
are placed mattresses and cushions for the< on all sides, which are furnished with double 
comfort and accommodation of those who, ornamented brass cocks, for the supply of 
frequent the bath. In fhe centre of this rooms warm and cold water. 
there is usually a marble fountain, whose? There is an elevated marble platform in the 
trickling waters soothe the ear, and add beauty‘ middle, where the bathers lie at full length, 
to the scene, dispensing a delicious coolness to? for the purpose of having their sinews relaxed 
the atmosphere. On his entrance to this‘and joints examined. Both the apartment and 
saloon, the visitor is immediately greeted with? this process in particular, have been most 
Bouyourun (you are welcome) from the at-> ridiculously described, and, either through 
tendants, who conduct him to one of the¢ malice or ignorance, most egregiously ex- 
mattresses on the platform, where he is un->aggerated by travellers; for example, the 
dressed, within a temporary screen, made by‘ public are informed that ‘‘A dense vapor 
holding up a towel to prevent exposure of the) sometimes so fills the saloon, that he (the 
person, for the Osmanlis are sensitively modest, ‘ bather) sees nothing distinctly, but figures flit 
and feel a feminine delicacy in this respect, so? before him like visions in a mist. Having 
that none ever bathe in public without being‘ walked, or sat in this heated mist, till a pro- 
suitably invested. fuse perspiration bursts out, the ¢edlak again 
His watch, ring and purse, are handed over> approaches, and commences his operations. 
to the Hamamgy for safe keeping, and his< He lays the bather on his back or face, and 
apparel being carefully folded in a shawl, and: pins him to the ground by kneeling heavily on 
designated by his own head-gear, which is‘ him, and having thus secured him, he handles 
placed upon it, is deposited by the side of eh in the rudest and most painful manner. 
mattress now appropriated to his exclusive 4 He twists and turns the limbs so as to seem to 
use. ¢ dislocate every joint. The sufferer feels as if 
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the very spine was separated, and the verte- ‘ordinary treatment, was ready to split his sides 
bre of the back torn asunder. It is in vain 5 with laughter, which one of the tellaks taking 
he complains of this treatment, screams out in ?as an indication of uneasiness, observed to the 
anguish and apprehension, and struggles to Sother not to be so rude in his manipulations. 
extricate himself. The incubus sits grinning < He was, in return, assured ‘this is the way the 
upon him, and torturing him, till he beooee Fran like, the harder the better; also, they 
passive from very exhaustion.” must not be allowed to think they haven’t had 

In the first place, there is no dense vapor in 2their money’s worth !” 

a Turkish bath, but the heat is produced by 
the flues in the walls; true, there is sometimes 2much amused, but astonished, could he behold 
the appearance of mist, which is only created Sthe victim of a European vapor bath, as he 
momentarily by the quantity of hot water ite boxed up, and envoloped in blankets to his 
poured over the bathers, and is soon dispersed ee parboiled with steam, and suffocated 


Doubtless an Osmanli would not only be 


by ventilation, for such an atmosphere is never (by the fumes of brimstone; surely he would 
tolerated by the natives. 

Now, as to the bather being pinned to the 
ground in the rudest and most painful manner, When the person is in a state of free perspi- 
efc., there is more of a spirit of ridicule than : he is seated by the side of one of the 

; 


believe he had by mistake got into the regions 
of Eblis. 


simple truth in this description ; it being only 2 fountains, beneath which are marble basins to 
resorted to in cases of rheumatism, and the receive the water, both hot and cold, as it flows 
like maladies, when the patient is extended on2?from the ornamented cocks, for no Osmanli 
the marble platform, and all his joints ex->ever uses the tub, water which has once been 
amined and rubbed by the ¢el/ak, or assistant, (in contact with the body, having imbibed its 
who, owing to the relaxed condition of the \impurities, is deemed unfit for further use; 
nervous system, easily discovers the seat of Stherefore, on all occasions, their ablutions are 
any local pain, and proceeds to dispel it by 2 performed with flowing water, for they do not 
friction. delight to wallow and splash in s solution of 
Many having experienced decided relief from 2 their own dirt. 
this mode of treatment, it is very frequentlyS The tellak having upon his right hand a 
resorted to in Turkey. No such treatment, (hese, or bag made of raw silk, commences a 
therefore, ever occurs on ordinary occasions, 5 gentle rubbing (for they cannot bear any rude or 
unless the farce is got up by special request, Srough treatment, for which reason the delicate 
and for the benefit of strangers or travellers, 2hands of boys are employed) over the surface 
who, not content with the usual modus operandi, Sof the body, by which the deposits of insensible 
insist upon the realization of their own ex- 2perspiration are disengaged from the pores of 
travagant ideas. the skin, and combining together, fall from 
A native of Constantinople had to stop at 2the person like fibres of paste, which, to the 
Smyrna, on his way to America. Being Suninitiated, might seem like the peeling off of 
anxious to enjoy the luxury of a bath once cthe outer pellicle itself. 
more, he repaired to one of the establishments. In this process consists the real virtue of a 
As he wore a hat, the attendants mistook him > Hemant and to it alone is to be attributed the 
for a regular Frank or European, and he 2peculiar velvet-like softness of the skin of an 
resolved to maintain the joke by pretending SOriental, which even gives them an air of 
utter ignorance of all the languages of the 2effeminacy. 
country. After having experienced manyS Immediately after the process of shampooing 
absurdities, all novel to a native, he was ae rubbing, the marble font having been filled 
last stretched full length upon his stomach on 2 with water of the desired temperature, it is 
the marble platform of the bath. The ¢ellaks poured over the person of the bather from the 
kneeling by his side, commenced a regular )brass ‘ass, or bowl, used for the purpose by 
process of pommeling him, and at the same $the attendant. The person is now thoroughly 
time of cracking his joints. The incudus, as washed with perfumed soap, again water is 
though not satisfied with his own exertions, Spoured over him in abundance, and he is 
now called for assistance from another tellak, cfinally enveloped in the Aavious, or large 
who came and placed himself on the opposite snapped towels, manufactured in the country 
side, when both commenced in the rudest¢expressly for the purpose, and admirably 
manner to push their victim from one to the )adapted to absorb moisture, 
other. The sufferer, astonished at this extra-¢ Now perfectly purified, with o sensation of 
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languor, the bather proceeds to the dressing 
saloon, where, as he reclines upon luxurious 
cushions, his whole being seems momentarily 
lost in that dreamy repose of half-conscious 
existence, which is the true kief of an Oriental. 

He is only awakened to real life by the 
assiduities of his attendants, some gently fan- 
ning him, and others presenting sherbet, 
coffee, pipes, etc. 

The fatigue and languor gradually pass 
away, as, with a sensation of renovated exist- 
ence, he reposes until the heat of his body is 
reduced to its natural temperature. His 
toilette being completed, he surveys himself in 
8 small enamelled mirror which is offered to 
him, and after depositing upon it the amount 
of money compatible with his own station in 
life, he quits the precincts of this luxurious 
establishment, light, joyful and contented. 

The Hamams being altogether charitable 
institutions, there is no fixed price demanded 
from visitors for the use of the bath itself—it 
being entirely left to their own option. But 
the personal services of the attendants, and 
the wear and tear of the splendid bathing 
paraphernalia not being included in the same 
category, an adequate remuneration is of > 
course expected. This is also left to aa 
vidual generosity; in ordinary cases, from 
half to three-quarters of a dollar is sufficient, § 
but there may be no limit to a person’s muni- 2 
ficence, nor to the attentions bestowed anon 


Hest Chee, Brother, 


BY CLARA J. LEE. 
Rest thee, brother, rest thee, 
Underneath the snow; 
Winds shall sing a dirge for thee, 
Murmuring waters flow. 
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Weary hands and weary feet, 
Shall no more unfold ; 

They shall rest securely now, 
Oh, so still and cold! 


Naught, unless it be our tears, 
Can disturb thee there ; 
Underneath that pure, white shroud, 
Thou hast not @ care. 


God grant help, though, for to us 
Weary days are given ; 

And our hearts with anguish deep, 
Bitterly are riven. 


Thou wert dearest, best beloved, 
Thou our guide and stay ; 

Lengthened seem the years adown, 
Long and dark the way— 
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Till we reach thee, brother dear, 
Till we dwell with thee, 

God forgive us if we grieve, 
Weeping bitterly. 


Few so noble wert as thou, 
Few so good and true; 

We can never cease to mourn 
Till our life is through. 


Only, God, ob, let it not 
Stay our onward way, 
Or unfit our souls for his, 
In that perfect day. 


But our life-work may we do, 
So it nobly tell, 

Ever saying in our hearts— 
“ He doth all things well !”” 


Before the Storm. 


BY FANNY TRUE. 
Over the distant hill-tops, 
And over the plain below, 
By the dumb and ominous silence, 
A storm is brooding, I know. 





Bleak, bleak is the prospect before me, 
The sky is as dull as lead, 

And the wind is grieving softly, 
Asa mourner for the dead. 


A spirit of sullen silence, 

A waitiog for something near, 
A pause in life’s rapid pulses, 

A dread, and a chilly fear. 


No tinted leaves in the forest, 
No showers of gold and green, 
Like bright birds, drifting downward, 
Over the hills are seen. 


The brisk, rude winds have swept them 
Away in heaps to mould, 

And the brown, bare earth is ready, 
For the storm, and the coming cold. 


A voice as of “many waters,” 
Comes over the distant plain, 

And the wind with a fretful murmur, 
Keeps shaking the window pane. 


And of its mysterious whisper 
You catch but the warning tone, 

As the wild complaint dies softly 
Away in a lengthened moan. 


Blacker and thicker the darkness, 
A hush on the shuddering air, 

Then the how! and shriek of the night-wind 
Proclaim that the storm is here! 


CoLumsvus, Ouro. 
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BAhat Came Afterwards. 


A Sequel to “NOTHING BUT MONEY.” 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
CHAPTER VII. 


It was a sight to move the coldest heart. 
Doctor Hofland stood still, looking upon the 
dead child and the kneeling mother: stood 
still for nearly a minute, an unwilling intruder 
where his presence seemed like a desecration. 


The mother was, to all appearance, as motion- jy 


less and as unconscious as the child. Silently 
retiring, the Ductor entered the next room. 
The air felt softer and warmer here, for there 
was a fire on the hearth. As he came in, Mr. 
Ewbank, who was alone, and lying with his 
face to the wall, turned in the bed. He did 
not speak. The Doctor sat down, and taking 
one of his hands, held his fingers on the wrist. 

‘*‘ How was your cough through the night ?”’ 

‘“¢ Easier.” 

‘‘ Has it troubled you this morning ?” 

‘* Very little.” 

‘¢ Pulse is softer and slower. No fever. A 
very decided improvement. Ina few days we 
shall have you up, Mr. Ewbank.” 

There was a look of gratitude in the sick 
man’s glistening eyes, for Doctor Hofland spoke 
with kindness and sympathy. 

‘‘ Death has been here since I saw you last 
night.”” The Doctor’s voice dropped toa lower 
key. 

‘‘Yes; and he came in mercy.” 
were not steady. 

‘<All the ways of God are merciful.” 

‘<T believe so.” The sick man shut his eyes. 


The tones 
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a of mine could restore him, that word 


he not find utterance. 
and human; and he was very dear. For my- 


| 


But we are natural 


self, I can bear this sorrow; but, my poor 
wife!’ His voice shook as he closed the sen- 
tence. 

‘¢As our day is, so shall our strength be,” 
answered the Doctor. ‘‘God will comfort her 
heart as well as yours.” 

While he thus spoke the door leading from 
>the next room opened, and Mrs. Ewbank came 

Her face was calm. 

‘‘How is my husband, this morning ?’’ she 
asked, as she took the Doctor’s offered hand. 
Her eyes were fixed on him, and full of earnest- 
appeal. 

‘‘ Better—much better,’’ was the assuring 
reply. 

‘¢ You think so, Doctor?” 

‘“‘Yes. He is better in every way. With 
good nursing and the right medicine, he will 
be about again very soon. I think I under- 

stand his case, ma’am. You see how much he 
is improved already. So, take heart. We 
shall make a sound man of him.” 

That was promising too much; and yet, 
while Mrs. Ewbank knew it was more than 
could ever be accomplished, she took heart in 
the assurance. 

‘sT will send another package of medicine, 
to be taken according to directions,” added 
the Doctor, as he made 8 movement to go. 

‘“Wont you look at him, Doctor?” Mrs. 
Ewbank laid her hand on the door through 
which she had just come. They went in to- 

ether, and she sbut the door behind her. 
Then turning down the sheet that covered her 


It was the outward, involuntary expression of >dead baby’s face, she said, while her voice 


his inward state. 
dark, by faith, not by sight. 
‘¢T am glad to hear you say this, my friend. 


He was walking, in thestrembled through the calm surface she was 


striving to throw over it— 


‘sIt is best so, Doctor. I see it now. . But 


Such confidence in God is an anchor to the 2it was very hard to give him up—very hard to 


soul; a light from heaven when the sun is Ssee him die. 


obscured.”’ 
A silence followed. 


I thought it would kill me.” 
She drew the white sheet over the dead 
again. Then turning to Doctor Hofland, she 


‘‘When did little Theo die?” asked the Doc- cregarded him steadily for some moments. 


tor. 
‘‘ About day dawn.” 


: 
: 


‘‘You do not know me,”’ she said, at length. 
‘‘Know you!” a flash of surprise swept over 


“So the two mornings met; for him the? ay Doctor’s face. 


spiritual morning—for us the natural.” 


Mr. Ewbank did not reply, but fixed his 


eyes intently, and with a look of inquiry, upon 
the Doctor’s face. 
‘‘ Death to us; but resurrection to him.”’ 


: 


mournfully answered Mrs. Ewbank. 
yet, I am Lydia Guy that was. Life gives 


‘« Lydia Guy, that was.” 

‘¢ Impossible !’”’ returned the Doctor. 

‘¢T do not wonder that you say impossible,” 
‘6 And 


‘<I know, Doctor,” said Mr. Ewbank, speak- strange histories, Doctor.” 


ing calmly, ‘‘that the angels have taken him. 
I know that it is well with our child. If a 


: 


‘“‘Strange indeed! But why did you not 
tell me this last night?” 
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‘‘ The time had not come. 
in the way, and held me back. It may have 
been pride; but I cannot tell. I sent for you, 
because fear lest my child should die over- 
came all reluctance. I knew that, if human 
skill could save him, you would not fail. It 
did not save him. You came too late. Not 
for my own sake, nor even for my children’s, 
have I now lifted the veil that concealed my 
identity ; but for my husband's. Oh, Doctor! 
have regard for him. He is one of the best of 
men. For his sake, I now erush back the 
native pride which would have let me die, 
alone, with sealed lips, and tell you who I am. 
- Don't fear that my husband will burden you 


Something stood 


in any way. He is neither a drone nor an in- Sthought of Lydia. 
You have skill as a physician, and ? prise when she revealed herself.”’ 


capable. 
influence as a man. Restore my husband’s 
health—you have already promised that—and 
then help him to some position where his edu- 
cation, his talents, and his industry will make 
both him and his family independent. Oh, 
Doctor!’ Mra. Ewbank laid her hand on his 
arm, and spoke with increasing fervor.—‘ Help 


us now! Help my husband. He is a good 
and atrue man. I, his wife, say this, knowing 
what I say.”’ 


‘Be of good courage, Lydia,’ answered 
Doctor Hofland. ‘I will do for your husband 
all in my power.” 

¢6God bless you !’”’ As she said this, sobbing, 
Mrs. Ewbank caught the Doctor’s hand and 
kissed it. 

‘¢Mrs. Hofland will be here in a little while,’’ 
were the assuring words spoken by Doctor 
Hofland, as he turned from the daughter of 
his early friend, and left her with tears flood- 
ing her face; tears of hope—sweet, not bitter, 
even though she stood in the death-chamber of 
her latest born. 

Since the Doctor’s entrance, a load of wood 
had been left at the door, and a sawyer was 
cutting it. Little Esther had brought in an 
armful, and was kindling a fire in the room 
delow. She paused in her work, looking up 
at the kind-hearted physician as he came down 
‘That's right,’’ he said, in a votce of en- 
couragement. ‘‘ Make upa good warm fire, and 
drive out the winter.’? And he passed on, 
leaving the house and hurrying homeward. 

‘¢] have a strange story for your ears,” said 
Doctor Hofland, on meeting his wife. ‘‘ The 
sick child I visited last night is dead.’’ 

‘The child, whose parents you found in 
such destitution, and to whom we sent a basket 
this morning !”’ 


‘* Yes,” 
‘‘ Better in heaven than with them.” 
‘* Not that love failed in the parents’ hearts ; 


>but, all God’s providences are right.” 


‘‘What is your strange story?” asked Mrs. 
Hofland. 

‘‘You remember Lydia Guy ?” 

Mrs. Hofland gave a start. 

‘She is the mother of this dead babe.”’ 

«Why, husband?” The color went suddenty 
out of Mrs. Hofland’s face. 

‘It is true. From the moment I looked at 
her last evening, and heard her speak, I was 
impressed with something familiar. The same 
thing struck me this morning. But, I had not 
You may imagine my sur- 


‘‘8o much for an imprudent marriage! I 
had little hope in her future; but, I did not 
think of a fall so low as this.” 

‘¢She may be rising instead of falling,” re- 
turned the Doctor; ‘‘and from something I 
observed and heard this morning, she is stand- 
ing in a higher place than when you saw her 
last.” 

‘Internally higher, you mean.” 

‘‘Yes; and that, you know, is the only true 
and permanent elevation.” 

‘¢What is her name ?” 

‘“‘Ewbank.”’ 

‘‘ Brady was the name of the man she mar- 
ried. I remember that. She must be living 
with a second husband.” 

‘¢ Yes, that is probably so; and he is a very 
different man from the first husband. Edu- 
cated, refined, religious—so, in a brief obser- 
vation, I read him; and Lydia said to me—‘ he 
is one of the best of men,’ with her heart in 


sher voice. Lena, for the sake of your old 


friend, her mother, as well as for humanity's 
sake, go to her without delay. I will see that 
all things are fittingly arranged for the child's 
burial. In the ways of Providence, this family 
has come to our door, and we must not fail in 
duty. It is my intention to see her brother, 
Adam, this morning, and advise him of her 
extremity. He cannot know the state of des- 
titution in which she is living.”’ 

‘Tt might save you an unpleasant interview 
to send him a note. I’ve heard that he is a 
cold, haughty man,” said Mrs. Hofiand. 

‘¢T shall not regard my own feelings in the 
matter,” replied the Doctor. ‘A personal 
interview will best serve Lydia, and I shall 
seek it without delay. If he will yield nothing 
through kindness, or humanity, shame must 
extort unwilling benefaction. I hold a key 
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that will unlock his money chest, and must Guy's manner showed both annoyance and 


ase the instrument, be the gain to his sister ‘indifference; and his hard moutb grew hardcr. 


ever so small,” : ‘It is true. I discovered her this morning, 
can cunder circumstances of a distressing charac- 
CHAPTEB VIII. ter.” 


Adam Guy’s “‘ Lottery and Exchange Office” 2 ‘I’m sorry, but I can have nothing to do 
was on Baltimore street, in an old, dingy, Swith her. She took her own way in life, and 
two storied brick house, built in the preceding ¢must walk in it tothe end. She is no more to 
century. In each of the lower windows was 8 ome, Doctor, than any other woman.” 
painted screen;—one bore a figure of thec ‘‘Sheis your sister,’’ answered the Doctor, 
goddess Fortune, blindfold, standing on an Sspeaking firmly. 
immense cornucopia, from which gold and<¢ ‘As you choose about that.” The man 
silver coin were pouring, as from a fountain; >showed irritation. 
the other screen had, under the words, ‘‘ Prizes ‘¢No, it is not as I choose, Mr. Guy. The 
sold at ths Lucky Office,’ the tempting figures, >fact stands by itself, and words cannot change 
$100,000 ; $50,000; $30,000; $20,000; $10,- Sit. But, I did not come here to annoy you; only, 
000; $5,000; $4,000; $3,000; $2,000; $1,-2as in duty bound, to inform you, that your 
000; $600—arranged in lines one under the Ssister is in a very distressed condition. Her 
other, so as to fill the whole window. Stand- ¢ husband is too sick to leave his room; one of 
ing on each side of the door were other canvas Sher children died this morning; and she is 
screens, on which the early drawings of Vir- ¢without money to buy food, or even to bury 
ginia, Maryland, and Delaware Lotteries were >her dead.” 
announced, and the prices of tickets, half< ‘‘Did you come here at her instance?” de- 
tickets, quarters, and eighths, made alluringly >manded Guy. 
prominent. The Doctor answered :—‘‘No, I came at 

It was about eleven o’clock in the day, when ?my own instance. She did not mention your 
Doetor Hofland entered this office. Three name.” 
persons were behind the counter, busy in the? ‘‘Very well.” Guy spoke in a short, off- 
work of exchanging uncurrent money for coin Shand manner. ‘Let it be so. And now, 
and city bills, or in selling tickets to covetous < Doctor, we must understand each other. I’il 
men and women, who had more faith in luck )give you one hundred dollars for her use on 
than work. One of these persons he recog- (this express condition:—She is not to know 
nized as Mr. Guy, and waited until he was ¢from whence it comes. Spend it for her in 
disengaged. your own way. I leave that to your discretion. 

‘‘ And now, what can I do for you, Dootor ?’’ 0 But, I enjoin this obligation—be silent in re- 
said the man of money, a business smile on his Sgard to me.’ 
face, as he turned to Doctor Hofland. ‘‘ Just as you please about that, Mr. Guy.” 

‘‘Can I have a few words with you in pri- returned the Doctor. ‘I will be your almoner, 
vate ?’’ asked the Doctor. and keep your secret.” 

‘‘Certainly. Walk back,” and Guy er Guy arose, in a quick, nervous manner, and 
from behind the counter. But the smile had went into the front office. In a few minutes 
gone suddenly out of bis face, which now wore che came back, clasping some bank notes in one 
an aspect as cold and as hard asiron. The two Sof his hands. 
men retired to a small room, which was used? ‘‘ There,” he said, almost impatiently, as he 
for private and eonfidential purposes. thrust them towards Doctor Hofland. 

‘¢ Take a chair, sir.’”’ It was as if nother ‘<I will see that the money is spent so as to 
man had spoken, so changed was the broker's (do the largest service,” remarked the latter, as 
voice from whet it was, when he _ said, She took the bills. 
blandly, ‘And now, what can I do for you,2 ‘‘And don’t mention my mame. I must re- 
Doctor ?”’ peat that injunction.” 

The offered chair was accepted, and the two? ‘‘I have already promised, Mr. Guy,” an- 
men sat down, at a small table, covered with Sswered the Doctor, with just enough decision 
baize. in his voice, to make himself felt as a man 

‘“‘Are you aware,” said Doctor Hofiand, above trifling or double dealing. ‘‘ And,” he 
coming at once to the business in hand, ‘that (added, ‘permit me to remark, that whatever 
your sister Lydia is now in the city.” you may feel inclined to do for your sister in 

‘No, sir. I am not aware of the fact.” {her present painful extremity, may be effected 
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e thos : 
without fear of intrusion or annoyance for the >There were tender incidents connected with 


future. I do not believe that either Lydia, or ‘little Theo’s burial, that gave to Doctor and 
her husband, will ever, of their own motion, “Mrs. Hofland new opportunities to read the 


cross your path.” stricken hearts, laid, almost bare, before them. 
‘¢ Tell that to the marines !” was half lightly, ¢ Every changing aspect of character, presented 
half gruffly responded. eby Mr. Ewbank, increased their respect. 


‘‘The old pride is not crushed out of your < There was a basis of high moral qualities—a 
sister, Mr. Guy. She has something of her sensitive honor—and a love of independence, 
father’s spirit left. She can suffer, but not that marked him as a true man. They found 
humiliate herself.”’ Shim under a cloud; but, already, the cloud 

‘Maybe so,” was returned. ‘But the fel- ‘was breaking. It seemed as if, for discipline 
low, her husband, is, no doubt, of a different ?and use to others, he had been kept for this 
kidney.” He said this with an air of heartless ‘time, perfecting in trial and suffering. Sup- 
indifference, moving, as he spoke, towards the jplied with all things needful to health and 
front office, and showing his desire to get rid ¢strength; and with hope beginning to rest on 


of his visitor. $a fairer promise in the future, Mr. Ewbank 
‘You will find yourself mistaken in him ’ found himself rapidly gaining his lost vigor of 
also,’’ said the Doctor. 2 (mind and body. One thing was especially 


«It doesn’t matter to me what he is, Doctor < pleasing to Doctor Hofland, whose interest in 
Hofland,” replied this man, facing squarely 5 Lydia and her husband daily increased. There 
around in a resolute way. ‘‘ And I want you cevidently existed a very tender attachment 
to understand once for all, that, so far as I am > between them; and it grew plainer, the more 
concerned, he belongs to the undistinguishable ?he observed and studied Lydia, that she re- 
mass of paupers, beggars and adventurers. I S garded her husband not only as a good, but as 
don’t wish to hear about him—don’t. want to%a wise man, and leaned upon his judgment of 
know him—don’t care whether he starves to things as conclusive. The union was one of 
death, hangs, or is drowned.” Mr. Guy >hearts; and the wife had found in her husband 
wrought up, suddenly, into a state of passion, Ca man whom she could implicitly trust and 
and betrayed more than seemly intemperance “deeply love—a man, who, standing far higher 
of speech. ¢ than she had stood, was steadily raising her to 

‘‘Good morning,” said his visitor, with con- Shis serener level. It was only a part of needed 
trasting calmness, and bowing low, retired. 2discipline, that they should pass under the 
There was a degree of unfeeling brutality Scloud; but, now that it was lifting itself, and 
about Mr. Guy that shocked, painfully, the<the sun beginning to fall through—now that 
feelings of Doctor Hofland; and it was some } winter had broken, and the air become milder— 
time before he could shake off a sense of hu-< the motions of a true life were pervading their 
miliation produced by the interview. He felt »souls with a promise of another spring time, 
like one who had extorted for himself an un- (another summer, and an autumn rich in fruit- 
willing favor. fulness. So Doctor Hofland read the signs. 

As in nature, so in life; peace and tran- —= 
quillity ever succeed to stormy periods—and, 
usually, the sky is clearer, and our vision 
penetrates farther into its heavenly depths. ?covered, that he was in condition to take 
Winter breaks, often, amid lightning and Dalmost any light employment. Through the 
thunder. The season which followed closely Sinfluence of Doctor Hofland, three or four 
upon that stormy and wintry period, wherein 2scholars in Greek and Latin were obtained. 
it seemed to Mr. and Mrs. Ewbank that every-$So favorably were these impressed by their 
thing was about perishing, was full of calm- new teacher, and so warmly did they report at 
ness and hope. Lydia had unbounded faith enome and elsewhere, in regard to him, that 
not only in Doctor Hofland’s willingness, but Sothers were led to join the class, which was 
in his ability to aid her husband; and she > preparatory to a college course, and made up of 
inspired Mr. Ewbank with o like confidence. (the sons of rich men, who could afford to pay 
The money received from Mr. Guy was not - liberally. 
placed in their hands, but expended in such; Having recommended Mr. Ewbank to some 
ways as the Doctor thought most useful, and it his friends, in the beginning, Doctor Hofland 


CHAPTER IX. 
In a few weeks, Mr. Ewbank was so far re- 


least calculated to wound a native sense of in-‘felt a certain degree of responsibility, which 
dependence, which he was pleased tosee existed. ? caused him to drop in, now and then, upon the 
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teacher, in order to see how he conducted $path of an accomplished journey stretching 
himself among his scholars. With each visit ‘afar off in the fading distance? In my expe- 
he became more and more impressed with his 3 rience, Doctor, the gain of each day, in any 
superiority as a man. There was nothing: given direction, is small, We must work and 
small or weak about him; nothing of that ¢ wait. We must advance one single step at a 
petty assumption which we see in the mere<time, and take hope from even the smallest 
pedagogue. Yet, he was wholly in earnest - signs of progress.” 
with his pupils, giving himself to them in oe ‘So you deal with your pupils, as well as 
wise and sympathetic communications, that‘ with yourself?” 
they were held by the very pleasures that at-2 ‘So I try to deal with them, Doctor.” 
tended reception. ‘Have you trouble with any? There are 
“You do not seem to have any dull boys « the indifferent, as well as the dull. A dozen 
here,” said the Doctor, one day, after listening < boys in school, represent almost as many dis- 
to some brief exercises. © positions.” 
‘They are not all bright, as that word isS <I first gain my pupil’s respect and good 
commonly understood,” answered Mr. Ew-< will.” 
bank. ‘Among a dozen lads, such as you> ‘How? That is a secret hidden from the 
have now before you, will always be found thes many.” 
usual differences. Some are quick of appre-0 ‘There is no rule applicable to all cases, 
hension, responding, like polished surfaces, to’ unless it be this—kindness of feeling towards 
the first glances of light, while others must< the lad, and a sincere desire to do him good. 
dwell for a portion of time in the sunbeams, < Feeling is magnetic, and communicates itself 
until their warmth is felt, and then there i8¢ by laws peculiarly its own. If there be 
motion within. It is the teacher's business ¢ genuine good willin your heart for any with 
to distinguish between these two classes, and - ‘whom you are in contact, it will be known 


to develop each according to its mental pecu-? without the intervention of language. First, I 
liarity. Often it will be found, that, as to‘try to feel right towards my pupil—to forget 
intellectual power, the latter is superior to the: all about myself, and think how I can best 
former. The machinery is on a grander scale,‘ serve him. In regard to education, I have 
and takes more heat to set it going.” ¢ views not held in common by all teachers; or, 
‘Tt requires faith and patience to deal with iff held, not acted upon, except in rare in- 
them aright,” said the Doctor. ‘And how ; stances. My effort is, not to move the machi- 
few of us possess these essential qualities!‘ nery of a pupil’ s mind by outside pressure, 
All is so plain to the teacher, that he looks for < but to set it going by virtue of a force gene- 
flashing responses, when his pupils are before ‘ rated within, and to direct my chief effort to 
him. If any hesitate, or falter, or stand dumb, ‘ the work of feeding that force. Té this end, I 
he is too often annoyed, impatient, or angry— do not make the memory a storehouse, cum- 
thus closing their minds. And so, instead of< bered with an excess of material; but give 
helping, he hindersthem. If you have learned, chiefly such things as are wanted for present 
the better way, Mr. Ewbank, happy are he, Uae knowing, that in such use comes appro- 
dull boys who come under your rule.” ¢ priation and incorporation into the mental sub- 
+] see the better way,” was returned, ‘“ and stance. Plants grow from within—animal 
am trying to walk in it; but I fail, in some; 2 bodies grow from within—each by a law of life 
things, continually.’ that takes and assimilates nutrition, particle by 
‘As we all fail. Imperfection is stamped: particle. By the same law, mind grows. Its 
on human things. But, always, right effort ‘ food is knowledge. But knowledge, when pre- 
in any direction gives right results. These- > sented, is crude. The mind’s digestive organs 
may be ver small, but the smallest gain is: must pass it through processes exactly corre- 
something.” é sponding to those which take place in the animal 
‘¢True, Doctor; and in that I have a never-< : economy, before its nutrition is found and taken 
dying incentive. If I make a single step in: into the soul’s substance. I cannot digest for 
the right direction, I am just so much nearer - ‘my pupil. The mere transference of things 
the result. A step to-day, a step to-morrow, © ‘from my memory to his, cannot give him intel- 
wearily though each may be taken, advance < ligence. He must be led to think for himself— 
me towards the goal. AndifI so press onward, : ‘to take the food I give and pass it through all 
in each day as it is given, shall I not look‘ the digestive processes for himself. Then he 
back, after many days, and see the winding ° has healthy life—then he grows. But, to weigh 
VOL. X1x.—19 
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down his memory with a great burden of of application, he fails for lack of that self- 
things not comprehended, is to impede growth,‘ compulsion which takes the grovelling affec- 
and make all educational processes laborious, ¢ tions up to the nobler heights which thought 
distasteful and imperfect. Holding, as I do, > has power to gain.” 
to a perfect correspondence between the mind 3 ‘‘Judging from what I see,’’ remarked the 
and the body, as to functions and laws of life, < Doctor, ‘‘ you are able to go up and dwell in 
I take it for granted—science and knowledge = S the house you have builded. In other words, 
being the mind’s food—that, if this food is to make theory and practice one.” 
given in right proportions and of right quality > Mr. Ewbank’s face did not brighten as we 
_to children, they will receive it with eagerness § see the face brighten, sometimes, under a com- 
and delight; hunger and thirst always succeed-¢ pliment that gives pleasure. If there was any 
ing digestion and assimilation, and calling for; change, it was towards a graver aspect. 
new supplies of food. You see how much, re-§ ‘No man knows better than I do,” he re- 
garding education, is involved in all this.” ¢ plied, ‘chow hard it is to force the lagging 
‘¢ Your ideas and mine run parallel, at least $ spirit into right ways. Success, in any case, 
on this subject,’ said Doctor Hofland. ‘It is’ is too intimately associated with memories of 
one on which you seem to have thought; possible and impending failure, to leave much 
deeply.”’ Croom for self-gratulation. For all gain of 
** Yes.” ° good, I am profoundly thankful; but, the gain 
‘‘But, neither your duties nor mine mee ever so hardly won, that no room is left for 
permit its further discussion BOW and the‘ pride. With every enemy we conquer, ten 
Doctor made a motion to retire. ‘We must>come into view, marshalling themselves for 
compare notes, however, at some future time, } battle.” 
and when we can get down deeper into the sub- The two men stood silent for some moments, 
ject. I see that your theory is right; and, I) under the pressure of thought. 
trust, your practice also—though, in my ob- ‘‘Good morning,”’ said Doctor Hofland. ‘We 
servation, Mr. Ewbank, men of theory almost > > must talk about these things again. ” 
always fail in application. Why should this; « Good morning, sir.”’ 


be?” < The physician departed on his mission of 
‘Because, the thought is usually above the > >healing, and the teacher remained with his 
. life,” answered Mr. Ewbank. pupils, strengthened for his work through the 


‘Give me your meaning in other words,” { Doctor's kind manifestation of an apprecia- 
said the Doctor. tive interest, so rarely met by persons of his 
‘¢ Because our intellectual states are higher < peculiar mind. 
and more progressive than our affectional > = 


states. We can see more than we are willing 5 CHAPTER X. 

to do. The mind, as you are aware, is two- 2 Only a few houses had been erected in the 

fold.” ¢ immediate neighborhood of that spotless shaft, 
“Yes.” springing two hundred feet in the air, so won- 
“There is will and understanding.” cderfully emblematic of the strength, purity, 
“Yes.” Cand exquisitely harmonized proportions of the 
“Feeling being predicated of the one, and> 2man it was designed to symbolize and honor— 

thought of the other.” : WASHINGTON. In one of these, Mrs. Larobe, 
The Doctor assented as to a familiar propo-° the wife of Justin Larobe, resided. Let us 

sition. ‘look in upon her. Time, evening. 


‘¢ Thought has power to rise above the actual 2 Mrs. Larobe was alone, sitting before the 
state, which is governed by what we love. It, parlor grate, looking dreamily into the fire. 
can go up into clear skies and serene atmo-¢ Over twenty years have passed since her first 
spheres, and make to itself a dwelling place, Sanircduction to the reader; and these years 
oll beautiful and symmetrical. But, it must >have wrought seriously with the woman. She 
descend again to its companion, love; andthen,¢has gained much through a subtle force of 
it too often happens, that love refuses to abide ) character, united with an unscrupulous will— 
in the new dwelling which thought has made, ¢ much as to things external. But, with every 
and holds her companion down to the old mean > gain, was suffered some loss that touched the 
level. And so, the man, though he sees what‘ inner life—some disappointment that left an 
is right, does not always do what is best. His 2 aching void—some painful sense of inadequacy 
theory is true; but, when he comes to the work* or short coming—some startling discovery, 
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that what seemed gold in the distance, Was heaw: ‘‘Leon snaps and snarls at me like a 
only tinsel and dross. She had destroyed a> dog, and Herman says I’m a fool, and pushes 
goodly temple, in order that, with the costly‘ me out of the room. Can’t I stay here, ma?” 
materials thus gained, she might build for her-2 ‘No; I said no at first.” 
self. Alas! The building, as stone on stone,S ‘I'll lie on the sofa, ma. Iwont do any- 
and timber on timber, went into their places, 2 thing ;” plead the girl. 
did not grow out into proportions of wonderfulS Mrs. Larobe, whose will ever sought to have 
beauty, such as imagination had pictured. It? its way, arose with a quick impulse, and 
was weak here, unsightly there, and mean, S catching Blanche by the arm, endeavored 
rather than magnificent, in her eyes. to lead her from the room. But the girl, if 
At fifty-five, Mrs. Larobe had the same light, ¢ she did not inherit her mother’s clear intellect, 
compactly built form, and the same cleanly: had something of her stubborn will. 
cut features, that marked her as Mrs. Harte,2 ‘‘I’m not going out,” she said doggedly, and 
the housekeeper of Adam Guy, more than with resistance. 
twenty years before. The cold, light blue eye? Mrs. Larobe’s mind happened to be in a 
was as steady and as closely veiled to com-‘chafed condition, and she grew very angry at 
mon observers as then. Her dress was scru-¢ this opposition. 
pulously neat, and in good taste. She wore ‘“‘Go instantly!” she exclaimed, throwing 
® small cap, ornamented with a sprig of‘ her full strength into her arms, and pushing 
half blown roses; and at her throat, pinning a2 Blanche towards the door. Madly the girl 
lace collar of rare fineness, sparkled a diamond ? struggled against her mother. Finding herself 
of considerable value. The furniture of the? borne along in spite of every effort to remain 
room in which she sat, corresponded with the’ in the room, she suddenly relaxed every 
woman. Everything was in good taste. Theres muscle, and gliding down from her mother’s 
was no excess of articles; no flaunting dis- 2 grasp, sunk upon the floor like an inanimate 
play; no incongruity. In quality, all was of‘ mass. 
the best and the costliest. Almost blind with passion, Mrs. Larobe 
Though we find in this woman the same: stooped over her child, and catching her two 
light, compactly built form, the same cleanly § hands, commenced dragging the prostrate 
chiselled features, and the same cold, myste-5 body towards the door. 
rious eyes, we do not find the same premio “Pll scream if you don’t let me go,” cried 
of face. The inner experiences have cut their‘ Blanche, passionately. 
sign of suffering and disappointment on every? But Mrs. Larobe did not heed this warning. 
lineament, and as she sits alone, dreamily, 2 Then there leaped out upon the air such a 
before the fire, you see that time has not strange, wild, quivering cry, that even Mrs. 
fulfilled the promise of other years. ¢ Larobe, mad as she was, started in surprise, 
From a bronze time-piece on the mantel, the; and half relinquished her hold. It was 
hour of eight rung out. Mrs. Larobe started > repeated again and again, more like the shriek 
atthe sound. At the same moment, the door? of an animal than the cry of a human being. 
opened, and a girl came in. She was between- ‘‘ Hush!” said Mrs. Larobe, in stern com- 
fourteen and fifteen, had a vacant, repulsive > mand. 
face, and was slovenly dressed. ¢ But the ery went on. 
‘Go out, Blanche!” said Mrs. Larobe, in a2 ‘‘ Hush, I say !” 
short, cold manner, nodding her head towards) She might as well have spoken to the wind. 
the door through which the girl had just‘ Through her own cruel blindness, she had 
entered. But the intruder took no heed of this < betrayed this weak and disordered human 
injunction. ¢soul into the temporary possession of evil 
“Blanche! Go out, I say!” The cold eyes < Spirits, who were now tormenting them both. 
of Mrs. Larobe flashed, and her thin lips‘ Finding no abatement in the loud, unearthly 
showed signs of feeling. screams, Mrs. Larobe endeavored to close the 
‘cWhy can’t I stay here?’ answered the>mouth of Blanche with her hand, and had 
girl, commencing to draw a chair towards the: partly suoceeded, when she heard the ringing 


fire. , of the street door bell. 
‘‘Because I don’t want you,” was sharply¢ ‘Blanche! Blanche! Stop this instant! 
replied. Hark! Somebody has rung the bell. Get 


‘‘Nobody wants me,” said Blanche, in a>up! Getup! Quick!” 
tone that should have touched the mother’s} As the servant passed along the hall, on her 
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way to the door, Mrs. Larobe, in despair of man, who turned at the moment of her 
forcing her daughter to cease screaming and entrance. Mrs. Larobe stopped suddenly, a 
rise, changed instinctively her tone and man-‘ frown of displeasure, not unmingled with sur- 
ner, and addressed Blanche coaxingly. This< prise, crossing her face. The man bowed, 
had the better effect. with a cold formality, that had in it something 
‘‘Come, dear! Get up! Some one is coming >of mockery. His eyes were sinister in their 
in. Don’t let them see you lying here. Hark! 5 expression. 
There’s a man’s voice. Get up, and run out,¢ ‘Edwin!’ Mrs. Larobe uttered the name 
quickly.” like one both displeased and confounded. 
So far as to cease screaming, and to rise’ ‘‘Madam!” And the formal bow was re- 
from the floor, Blanche obeyed her mother. ¢ peated. 
But she did not stir from the room. While? ‘To what am I indebted for this visit ?”’ 
the two were yet in contention, a man’s) demanded the woman, retiring into the placid 
heavy step was heard along the hall. The exterior, with which she had all her life veiled 
door of the front parlor was opened by the‘ so much of passion. 
servant, and the visitor entered. ‘¢That question is not to be answered in a 
‘‘A gentleman wishes to see you,” said the 2 single sentence, madam,’’ replied the visitor. 
servant, looking into the back parlor from the‘ ‘‘ But you may be very sure that except for a 
hall. matter of serious import, I would not be 
‘Who is it?” asked Mrs. Larobe, in a low; here.” 
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tone. The young man’s eyes were fixed intently on 
‘¢ He did not give his name.” Mrs. Larobe’s face, and he saw there what she 
‘‘Did you turn up the gas.” would have given much to conceal—a sign of 
‘Yes, ma’am.” alarm. 
‘¢ Here, take Blanche with you.” ‘‘Be seated, Edwin.”’ There was a change 


The servant advanced a step or two, but in Mrs. Larobe’s manner. 

Blanche retreated towards the grate, frowning> The young man drew two chairs in front of 
and distorting her face. the grate, and motioned Mrs. Larobe to take 
‘I’m not going out,” she muttered. one of them. Almost passively, she obeyed. 

‘¢But you must go, dear. I have avisitor,) ‘‘Some things have recently come to light, 
and you are in no condition to be seen,” urgeds ma'am, that have a bad look.’”’ The visitor 
her mother, crossing the room to where the girl 2spoke slowly, dwelling upon one or two of his 
had retired, and again taking her by the arm. S words with marked emphasis. 

‘I'll scream,” said Blanche, with a threat-c Mrs. Larobe’s eyes were fixed intently on 
ening look. his countenance. She did not, however, trust 

Mrs. Larobe dropped her hand, weak and‘ herself to remark upon a sentence, the whole 
baffled, before this imbecile girl. A moment? meaning of which it was impossible for her to 
or two, she stood in painful resolution; then guess. 
ordered the servant to retire. ‘A very bad look,” repeated Edwin Guy, 

“If I permit you to stay,” she said tothe woman’s step-son, for he it was. 

Blanche, ‘“‘you must hide yourself away in§ ‘‘*Whom do they concern?’ Mrs. Larobe 
that arm-chair, and not speak a word. Do 2 asked, feigning indifference, and veiling the 


you understand ?” uneasiness which fluttered around her heart 
ss Yes.” _ Sunder an icy coldness of manner. 
‘Very well. Now sit down, and keep per-2 ‘They concern you, and me, and every 
feotly quiet.” member of the family !”’ 


Blanche took the chair in which her mother? So quickly and emphatically was this thrown 
had been seated, and was wheeled to some) out, that it gave Mrs. Larobe a visible start. 
distance from the grate, towards a corner of‘ Edwin saw her face blanch, and the expression 
the room, the back of the chair being turned 2 of her steel-cold eyes change. 
towards the grate. After repeating the in-$ ‘Concern me, Edwin?’’ The woman tried 
junction for Blanche to remain quiet, Mrs.2to regain her self-possession, but only with 
Larobe crossed to the folding doors, which, 5 partial success. 
until now, had been closed, and throwing ones ‘You, perhaps, most of all,” said Edwin. 
of them open, advanced into the front parlor,2 ‘What about my mother?” Here broke in a 
where a fire also burned in the grate. BeforeSthin, sharp voice, and looking past hia step- 
this, with his back to the folding doors, stood ? mother, Edwin saw the half wild, half vacant 
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face of Blanche, thrust eagerly out in a listen- 
ing attitude, only a few yards distant. 

Springing up, with an almost cat-like bound, 
Mrs. Larobe turned towards Blanche, and 
catching her by the shoulders, swept her from 
the room, ere the girl had time to collect 
herself for resistance, and bearing her back to 
one of the rear rooms, gave her in charge of a 
servant, with an injunction and a threat so 
fiercely uttered, that both child and servant 
were left, on her departure, in no mood to 
disregard her will. 

For a few moments, .Mrs. Larobe stood in 
the hall, near the parlor doors, smoothing down 
her ruffled feelings, and schooling her counte- 
nance into an aspect of indifference. Edwin 


Mrs. Larobe took a long, deep breath. She 
did not respond for some time. Edwin waited 
for her to reply. At length she said, speaking 
calmly— 

‘‘His death was wholly accidental. In 
trying to escape from the confinement made 
necessary by insanity, he fell from a window, 
and was killed. I was not there.” 

‘‘But my father, a sane man, was there 
through your wicked contrivance. I have the 
whole story, ma’am; from the drugging to the 
forced removal to an infernal prison on Long 
Island. Doctor’s evidence, keeper’s evidence, 
and subordinates’ evidence—all written down 
in due form, and attested, and in the hands of 
counsel. Doctor Du Pontz will be in court, 


was pacing the floor as she entered. Pausing, and you know what he can tell.” 


and folding his arms, he fixed his eyes keenly > 
C paling again. 
she reached and resumed the chair from which 2 


upon her, and stood thus regarding her until 


she had arisen so abruptly a little while 
before. ( 


‘‘You, madam, perhaps, most of all,” said : 


Edwin, as he also sat down, yet not removing 
for an instant his gaze from Mrs. Larobe’s 
countenance. 
‘‘Say on.” 
difference. 
‘‘ My father!” 


She spoke with assumed in-? fully. 


‘¢ Doctor Du Pontz!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Larobe, 


‘© Yes, Doctor Du Pontz, of the mad house 
on Long Island. Accomplices in crime are 
never safe depositories of our secrets, madam. 
When the courts take hold of them, self- 


preservation becomes the first law of nature.” 


‘‘Edwin,’”’ said Mrs. Larobe, her whole 
‘manner changing, ‘let me understand you 
Why are you here?” 

‘‘To obtain my share of my father’s saints, 
wrongfully withheld by you, under a forged or 


The tone in which this was uttered, more forced will, which I have sufficient evidence to 
than the reference itself, caused Mrs. Larobe>break, and will break, if no easier road is 


to start. 

‘What of him?” she asked, with a slight 
betrayal of uneasiness. 

«¢ Has had foul play.” 

‘sT was not aware of it before.” The sen- 
tence did not come with a free breath, which 
Edwin, all on the alert, perceived. 

‘‘ Murder will out, ma’am! Wrong does not 
sleep forever; sooner or later it cries up 
from the earth.” 

‘*So they say.’”? There was a slight ex- 
pression of irony in Mrs. Larobe’s voice; but 


it did not hide completely her true state of 


mind. 

‘‘ And it has not slept in this case. 
betrayed, madam !”’ 

The covert defiance in Mra! Larobe’s tones 
had pricked the feelings of Edwin, and led 
him to this outspoken sentence. 


You are 


opened to the end I am sworn to reach. I 
have spoken plainly, madam; do you compre- 


<hend ?” 


Mrs. Larobe took thought before answering. 

‘“‘] think I understand you, Edwin,’ she 
said, speaking with deliberation.” 

‘“* Say on.” x 

‘You are here to extort money from a 
woman imagined to be in your power.” 

A deep flush of anger darkened the face of 
Edwin, even to the temples. 

‘“‘T am here,” he answered, sternly, ‘for 


justice ; and it must come, easy-handed or hard- 


handed. The choice lies with you. Through 
fair concession, or open force—just as you 
will, madam. If you can show a fair record 
in open court, defy me to the contest; if not, 
beware! There is bad blood between us, as 


> you know; and I shall not scruple to destroy 


‘* Betrayed!” Guilt revealed its terror in‘ you, if my interest goes wholly over to the side 


the woman's white face and quivering lips. 

‘* Yes, you are betrayed, miserable woman !’ 

‘< Betrayed in what ?”’ she asked, seeking to 
regain her self-posseasion. 

“As an acoompnce in the death of my 
father.” 


of feeling.” 
‘What do you want?” asked Mrs. Larobe. 
‘‘T have said what 1 want.” 
‘“* Say it again.” 
‘‘ My share in my father’s estate.” 
‘¢ What is your share 2” 
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‘‘Twenty-five thousand dollars; and I Bs sie Now, madam, you understand me; and 


ceived but ten.” you must elect accordingly.” 
‘‘You largely overestimate your father’s? ‘‘What security have I that you will keep 
property.” ¢ the secret you profess to hold?” said the pale- 


‘‘No; I have told the sum of its value to? faced, agitated woman—agitated in presence 
the last dollar; and my share is twenty-fives of an appalling danger, beyond all power of 
thousand, which I am bound to realize, prin-¢ concealment. 
cipal and interest. Having taken the best> ‘Only my word,” answered Edwin. ‘No 
legal advice our city affords, I kmow just< other security is possible in a case like this.” 


where I stand.” 2 ‘Only the word of a bitter enemy.” Mrs. 
‘‘Who is your lawyer ?” 5 Larobe spoke partly to herself. 

Edwin shook his head, and smiled in a> ‘Better trust to him, than to the law’s ten- 
sinister way. oder mercies. Better .conciliate one enemy, 
‘‘Does Adam know of this?” asked Mrs.¢ than defy a score.” 

Larobe. * Mrs. Larobe’s figure shrunk in the chair, as 
‘‘ Not yet.” Cif under the pressure of a heavy weight. Her 
‘¢Or Frances ?” ‘mind seemed paralyzed by crowding fears. 

‘¢T have not seen her for two years.” ° ‘¢Edwin, I must have time to think,” she 


‘‘ You are moving alone, then ?” said, almost fretfully. 

‘Alone for the present. But when the) ‘‘Madam, I cannot wait. To-night you 
matter comes into court, I shall not, of course, @ must decide,” was answered, sternly. ‘When 
stand alone. The case will be open to all eyes. g I leave here, I take your yea or nay.” 

Adam has received his share; but Frances,¢ ‘‘And if nay?” 

and Lydia, who will no doubt be at once ‘‘To-morrow the case will go to court. My 
forthcoming, have claims to an equitable s lewy er has everything ready, and the town 
division, parallel with mine. Lydia, having? will be startled by revelations of an astounding 
only received one thousand dollars under the ¢ character.” 

extorted, and therefore void will, must have? ‘‘If yea?” 


the largest award.” ¢ And your word is kept, ruin and disgrace 
Mrs. Larobe dropped her eyes to the floor, 6re turned aside.” 
and sat for a long time in deep thought. vo ‘What will yea involve?” The woman's 


«Come and see me again to-morrow night,¢ face was still very pale, but she was now 
Edwin. I must have time to think on this - Speaking calmly. 
Panite It involves too much for any BT eee — re estate, oo 

ecision.’ ‘thousand dollars, of which I received ten thou- 

“It has narrowed itself down to very simple‘,sand. My claim is for the balance, with in- 
positions,” answered the young man, ‘and, terest since the period of my father’s death. 
may be settled in three minutes. You can>I demand nothing more, and will take nothing 
have 4 law suit, with its consequent exposure intel so chaffering as to the sum will be just 
and certain disaster; for, as I have told you, » 80 much lost time, to say nothing of the irri- 
I am in possession of evidence clearly estab-¢ tation and ill-blood it will create. I am in a 
lishing the fact, that you and your present 2 position to name my own terms, and I shall not 
husband conspired to murder my father, and§ abate one jot or tittle of the full demand.” 
succeeded in effecting your hellish design? Again the woman was silent, thought beat- 
through the intervention of a villain named DuSing around on every side in a fruitless en- 
aly Girouph omndeeslen ts) ay fant eiain “ldaagery To gold Gran ccalpar ot Lava 

. Iodanger. To yield even a small part of Edwin’s 

am poor, because you and your husband robbed ¢ demand, under almost insolent threats, was 80 
me—I speak a plain language, seduer “arid alesp a humiliation, that the bare idea revolted 
am in pressing need of money. Necessity ° her soul; yet, to brave what lay beyond was 
offers us stern and conclusive arguments, and;¢more terrible still. She could measure the 
yielding to these, I am ready to forego justice and > evil on one side, with some degree of accuracy ; 
vengeance for the present good Iseek. But, if¢ but on the other, it swelled up vaguely to 
this be withheld, then for the long and sterner almost illimitable proportions. It was a moun- 
task of dragging iniquity into light, and gain- } tain which, if it fell upon her, must grind her 
ing my ends by force. I have but to cry this >to powder. 
game, and a pack of hounds will be on the? ‘You will not give me time for reflection or 
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consultation,’ she said, in a weak way, for the 
bold, defiant spirit had gone out of her. 
“‘Consultation! Madam, the secret is yours, 
and mine, and my lawyer’s to-night,” said 
Edwin, in a warning tone. ‘‘I did not come 
here until the mine was ready and the train 
laid. Let me admonish you to circumspec- 
tion. If there is to be consultation, our 
parley closes. 1 will not wait for your subtle 
villain of a husband to calculate the board, 
but checkmate you all in a single move. I 
hold the advantage, and will not let it pass. 
When I leave here to-night, I must take, as 
already said, your yea or nay. If nay, to- 
morrow morning, when the court opens, our 
proceedings will commence. And then, Fore 


‘‘Only a third of my claim. It will not do, 
madam,’’ and he shook his head. 


oo you will take this stock and give me 


vt How much time ?”’ 

‘<It is impossible to say. Three, six, or even 
twelve months may intervene, before I am 
able to arrange for the balance.” 

Edwin stood for some time with his eyes cast 
down. Then he crossed the room; wheeled 
sharply and came back again—crossed once 
more, and then returned. Meantime, Mrs. 
Larobe was in an agony of suspense. She 
had made the best offer in her power, for her 
unscrupulous husband had so managed her 
property as to place the control of it almost 


know what must follow. The indictment will entirely out of her hands. 


be for criminal offences, and when the trial 
closes, you will hardly escape a prison.” 
Edwin saw a shiver run through the frame 
of his step-mother. 
‘«‘You have me in your power,” she said, 
slightly rallying, ‘‘and are taking a base ad- 
vantage.” 


‘‘Yes, I have you in my power,” answered / 


‘‘Madam,” said Edwin Guy, pausing before 
his step-mother, ‘‘let me understand your 
proposition. Say what best you can do, and I 
will answer, in less than five minutes. The 
sum of principal and interest due me, I will 
call, in round numbers, twenty thousand dol- 
lars. A net calculation of interest would make 
it exceed that amount. You can pay eight 


the young man, ‘as you once had my unhappy $ thousand down.”’ 


father in your power. But, I will not take the 
base and wicked advantage you took of him. 
A simple act of justice, and you are safe and‘ 
free. Withhold that, and I wrench from sone 
hands what I claim of right, and in the act, 
destroy you. A wise and prudent woman can- 

not hesitate long as to a choice between these 

evils.”’ 

‘The sum you demand is large, Edwin. 


‘* Yes,’’ faintly murmured Mrs. Larobe 

‘¢ And when the balance?” 

‘‘Not sooner than within a year.” 

Edwin looked grave and shook his head. 
Mrs. Larobe’s face was pale, her lips colorless, 
her nerves in a tremor. She had taken fear, 
as a guest, into her bosom, and fear had gained 
the mastery over her. 

‘‘If within six months, I might accede.” 


is impossible for me to control such an eae Edwin spoke as one whose mind was only half 


said Mrs. Larobe. 
‘¢ Your misfortune, if you cannot do so0,’’ was 
coldly replied. 


made up. 
‘¢In three-quarters of a year, I may succeed 


S in getting so large a sum together,” said Mrs. 


‘Real estate cannot be sold or mortgaged § Larobe. 


except through my husband.” 
‘¢ You have stocks. 


not, or cannot, satisfy my just claims against 
the estate, say so, and I will trouble you with 
my presence no farther,” and he moved a pace 
or two towards the door. 

‘“‘] have eight thousand dollars in Union 
Bank stock.” A sense of most imminent danger 
extorted this. 

Edwin returned a pace or two into the room. 

‘‘For the present, anything beyond that is 
hopeless.’”’ added Mrs. Larobe. 

Eager as the young man felt to grapple after 
this large sum of money, and secure its posses- 
sion, he was politic enough to affect scarcely a 
sign of interest. 


Again Edwin walked the floor, and his step- 


But, I am not here to'mother still sat in her agony of suspense. 
discuss questions of this nature. If you will 


Here was the only door of escape, and she was 
ready to fly through it, when opened wide 
enough, shuddering with terror. 

“This I will do,” said the young man— 
‘‘this, and only this.”” He spoke as one dic- 
tating terms to an enemy wholly in his power. 
‘‘T will take your two checks for four thou- 
sand dollars each, dated on to-morrow. and the 
day after. This will give you time to sell your 
stock. I will not present the check dated to- 
morrow, until after one o’clock, in order that 
you may get in your deposit. For the balance of 
twelve thousand dollars, I will take your three 
notes at three, six, and nine months, for four 
thousand each. In return for them, I will write 
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you out a receipt in full for all claim against 
my father’s estate, thus removing every legal 
basis for a suit. Furthermore, I will take the 
most solemn oath you may prescribe never to 
move myself, or in any way instigate others to 
move against you in regard to your foul deal- 
ings towards my father. To-night, not a 
living soul, beyond my lawyer, knows of the 
well linked evidence I possess bearing on this 
subject. It shall sleep with us, safe as in a 
tomb.” 

What was left for the frightened, confounded, 
bewildered woman! She was in the hands of 
one who had, she verily believed, the power 
utterly to destroy her, and she dared not defy 
him tothe worst. It was in vain that she plead 
for time to consider—for a single day. Edwin 
was inexorable. Now, he felt, that he could 
work his will. To-morrow might be too late. 

‘‘Now or never,”’ was his stern answer to 
all pleadings and remonstrances. 

“Edwin Guy,” said Mrs. Larobe, 
an hour afterwards, she handed her step-son- 
the checks and notes he had demanded, and; 
received his receipt in full against the estate— 
‘‘ Edwin Guy, this is a hard necessity.” She 
had regained much of her old, self-poised 
manner. 

‘You have still your option, madam,” 
swered the young man, holding the aane 80 
that she might receive them back. 

‘“‘I have made my qlection,” she replied, 
‘and it must stand. In your honor, Edwin, I 
confide.” 

‘‘ My honor is sacred. I will be as silent as 
the grave; yet, only on one condition.” 

‘‘What?” Mrs. Larobe's face paled a little. 

‘‘You are to be as silent as the grave also. 
If you betray anything of this transaction to a 
living soul, I shall hold myself free of all 
pledges. I warn you to be discreet!” 

‘‘Fear not my discretion,” was answered; 
‘<I, too, will be as silent as the grave.” 

‘‘Be it 80, madam—and silence ahall be your 
pledge of safety. .Good night !” 

And ere the mis¢rable woman, on whom the 
son of Adam Guy had wrought this sharp re- 
tribution, had time to rally herself, Edwin was 
gone. 


5 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
2 
A habit of judicious early obedience secures 
a child from a tendency to break the laws of 
his country when he becomes a man. Al! great 
criminals have been self-willed and disobedient 
in childhood; otherwise, they were badly 
trained—that is to say, badly educated. 
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Sleeping Flowers. 


BY MRS. 8. K. FURMAN. 
Joyous spring, with soft caresscs, 
Lightly tripping to and fro, 
Heedeth ne’er the chill wind’s threat'nings, 
Talking, tenderly and low, 
To the flowers slumb’ring dreary, 
Which the sad old winter hears, 
And bis icy heart dissolveth 
In a gushing fount of tears. 


Bending low, she calls and listens; 
And their faintest pulses beat, 

As her voice, so sweet and wooing, 
Loviugly their names repeat ; 

Then, with busy, patient fingers, 
Through the mosses and the mould, 

Up she guides each timid tendril 
From its grave-bed, dark and cold. 


Very fair she robes her darlings, 
As the rainbow tints above, 
And the zephyrs all are laden 
With the sonnets of her love. 
Soon the valleys bright are gleaming, 
Golden stars and tender green, 
And the earth is full with praises 
Of the sunny-hearted Queen. 


So, a balmy, blessed spring-time, 
Are our fervent charities, 

Which can melt the frosty net- work 
Baring human sympathies ; 

Sending forth the springs of feeling, 
Till their rip’ling rills o’erflow, 

And along the lone heart’s pathway 
Fragrant spirit-blossoms grow. 


All along, in nooks and by-ways, 
Darkly hidden through neglect, 

It may be that flowers aro sleeping, 
Beauteous as the violet,— 

And if half our misspent labors 
Unto prayers and pains were given, 

Who oan tell if these now barren 
Might not bud and bloom for heaven. 

Campria, N. Y. 

—_—_——————_ oe" 

It is not the smiles of a pretty face, nor the 
tint of her complexion, nor the symmetry of 
her person, nor the costly dress or deoora- 
tions, that compose woman’s loveliness. Nor 
is it the enchanting glance of her eye, with 
which she darts such lustre on the man she 
deems worthy of her friendship, that consti- 
tutes her beauty. It is her pleasing deport- 
ment, her chaste conversation, the sensibility 
and purity of her thoughts, her affable and 
open disposition, her sympathy with those in 
adversity, and, above all, the humbleness of 
her soul, that constitute true loveliness. 
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| : than the study of languages—a mere repetition 
Che Art of Conv ersation. of words, that clog the memory, and do not 
BY HELEN R. CUTLER. render us any more fluent in expressing our- 
How I pity those who wish to render them-§ Selves in our own language, which, I have 
selves agreeable, and don’t know how. The aoe thought, detracted from facility in 
more they try, the farther they seem to be one particular, that furnish us with no ideas 
from the mark. They are no doubt tiresome; for conversation, or as food for thought, or 
to themselves as they are tedious to others, 2 from which we may draw instruction to regu- 
and they are often such good, well-meaning‘ /ste our lives, or to impart for the benefit of 
people, that we must tolerate them; and regard 2 others? 
for their feelings prompts us to endeavor toS To me, there is something melancholy in the 
seem pleased with them. ¢ sight of a person wasting so much of his ex- 
Now this is no slight trial, occurring so often S istence as is necessary to acquire a knowledge 
as it does, considering the number of estimable 3 Of ten, fifteen, or perhaps twenty, or even fifty 
people in the world who are in no wise quali-y languages. It always seems to me he must be 
fied to render themselves entertaining. I have’® little insane. Language is of no value 
been pained to see people show by their man-> except as a medium of thought; and who is 
ner their impatience and distaste of these very there to whom in one short life so many 
worthy persons, who, in their efforts to be- Vehicles of imparting or receiving knowledge 
agreeable, succeed in making themselves very % will be necessary ? 
‘wearisome. ¢ This learning the use of so many tools, and 
Now there is an old couple living near, so‘ never applying them to delve for knowledge 
very kind, so truthful and upright, and pos-¢ or true wisdom, has seemed to me like this :— 
sessing so many sterling qualities, that one> Supposein every country there was a mine 
cannot but value them for these; but so utterly {of gold and precious jewels, but that in each 
deficient in the art of conversation, so entirely » one the mode of obtaining these was different, 
barren of any topics that have not been worn and must necessarily be 80, requiring the 
thrice threadbare, that it is really a pain to? machinery to be used to be different in each 
listen to them, or would be, except for the) case. 
pleasure it affords to endeavor to seem pleased < Now suppose in a man’s own country there 
with what they say, to gratify them, or at least, 2 was more of this hidden treasure than he could 
to avoid hurting their feelings. use in his lifetime, which he could easily 
I do not know of a better exercise for: obtain, and that, after making himself master 
patience and forbearance, than endeavoring to of the means of attaining it, or perhaps only 
carry on a conversation with such persons for < imperfectly effecting this, he should set himself 
a few hours. to learning the use of the tools of all ofher 
It seems to me that a very small portion of: countries for the same purpose, without apply- 
tact and reflection would enable people to see, > ing any of them, or at least doing so in a very 
in some degree, what would be agreeable or? slight degree, to their proper purpose. How 
otherwise to others, and be guided accordingly; > would we look on such a man ? 
but there are very few. persons who do not 5 But I have strayed away from the subject of 
make signal mistakes im this matter, of adept; talking agreeably, which was the theme [I 
ing conversation to time, place and people.S began upon, wandering off like my imagi- 
The residuum of most conversations is—?nary miner, delving a little here and there, 
nothing. And they have not even succeeded >and not effecting much anywhere, perhaps. 
in being pleasant in passing ; for it is possible¢ Conversation need not always be of weighty 
to pass a space of time occasionally in anvmatters. The discussion of trifles is not only 
agreeable manner, talking upon nothing, or sometimes pleasant and appropriate, but may 
trifles that are next to nothing. ¢be even rendered profitable. It is useful in 
Much more pleasant, and full as profitableS one sense, if it is agreeable and enlivening, if 
as to spend it in abstract disquisitions that2it be not indulged too often, to the neglect of 
amount to nothing, and would not better any‘ more serious matters, that should claim a due 
one, could the point be settled. Now this art¢ share of our attention. 
of conversing agreeably and profitably, is a> To be able to converse well, gracefully, 
subject that I think deserves much more atten-¢ agreeably,- profitably; to have the tact to 
tion than it receives. perceive just when to speak, and when to 
Wouldn't it be a better mental discipline“ be silent; just what to speak, where to speak, 
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and to whom, is one of the highest accom-? 
plishments, and one most readily available > 
under all circumstances. It is one by which ? 
we may not only render ourselves agreeable 
and acceptable, but by which, if we are‘ 
benevolent, we may benefit others, as well? 
as please and divert them. Some persons % 
talk what would sound very well if we read it 6 
from a book, but their manner spoils all thes 2 
pleasure we should otherwise derive from their 
conversation, or perhaps their voices are un- > 
pleasant, or their pronunciation defective. 6 
With many otherwise good conversationists, 
there is too great an appearance of effort, the 
machinery is too visible, and it affects yous 
somewhat as you might be by hearing the? 
prompter’s whisper at the theatre, or by thes 
friction of the wood and iron in some musical > 
instrument, spoiling the effect of the melody. 5 
But some people cannot do anything grace- 
fully and smoothly. No amount of theoretical ' 9 
knowledge or drilling would enable them to do 2 
it. It is as impossible as for an ill-formed § 
person to become a gracefnl dancer. S 
A person who is able to talk well, in the; 
highest import of that phrase, and in the ° 
varieties of meanings it embraces, is as rare 


N 


VS 


as one who is polite in the highest and best S 
acceptation of that term, and it requires as 2 
rare a combination of qualities to produce the‘ 
one as the other; and in many i these ¢ 
are similar. 5 

The acquirements of most persons, in both < : 


The village lies asleep, I see, 
Save one—a token sad to me; 
No light through snow that silent falls ; 
There the Death angel gently calls, 
A soul athirst. 


Athirst for end of dying strife, 

For dawn of everlasting life, 

For Heavenly gardens, angel-trod, 

For presence of the Lamb of God, 
Athirst—athirst. 


Ah! he will tread the “shining shore,” 

The world pass onward as before; 

A few bruised hearts cry out in pain, 

Ne’er to behold his face again, 
Although athirst. 


Give us to drink the cup of Peace, 

The Patience that shall never cease, 

The Love, enduring to the end, 

Pour out for me, Redeemer, Friend, 
For all athirst. 





Hot Host. 


BY J. L. M’CREERY. 


c Dying! so gentle, so young, and so fair! + 
But the monarch hath set on ber forehead his 


seal ;sx 


¢Close the loved eyes that have looked their last 


prayer; 


Fold the white hands o’er her heart—it is still. 


these particulars, the art of conversation, and $ The star of my life hath gone out like a spark; 


true courtesy, scarcely extend much beyond / 
the surface of these matters. 
and there, but is not full, complete, symmetri- 4 
cal—sufficient for all the circumstances of ? 
life. We neglect the weightier matters of the 5 
laws that govern in these respects, and make ” 
offering of ‘‘ mint, and anise, and cummin.” 





A thirst. 


BY FANNY PALES. ¢ 


The way is long, and rough, and wild; c+ 


Oh, Father! help thy fainting child! 
For “living waters” I to thee € 


Dead ! can it be, when I loved her so? 
It is a little here ¢ My heart, like a plummet, drops down in the dark; 
Oh, God! hast thou balm for such measureless 


woe? 


They buried her, murmuring, “ Dust to dust’— 

? Said that her spirit had gone to God ; 

¢T longed for that faith-gfor her holy trust, 

¢ But there were two hearts buried under the sod. 


¢ And flowers were planted, and tears were shed ; 
2 But winter came, and the flowers were gone— 
,Gone and forgotten—so was the dead ; 

And I—what was she to me ?—smiled on. 


* * * 2 e 2 * * 


¢ 
‘I scarcely remember when or how 


I came to know she was with me again ; 

¢ But I felt her breath on my aching brow, 

And her touch thrilled through my burning 
brain. 


Reach upward—they are flowing free, 
And I athirst. 


NS 


I've tasted many an earthly spring ; 
They fevered pulses only bring ; 
. Pour out from thy great heart of love, 
And fill my life’s cup from above ; 
I am athirst. 


SI have nothing more to tell; I am sure 
§ I know not why I have told you this; 
° 


Pd 


; But my thoughts are holy, and happy, and pure, 
As shoe speaks to me of her home in bliss. 


LAY SERMONS. 


@ure in Heart.” 


“For they shall see God.” 

It will sometimes happen that a moral sentiment, 
& religious truth, or some passage from the Divine 
Word, is cast into the mind, as if a voice had given 
it utterance, and thought fixes itself thereon with 
a strongly questioning interest. 

So it happened one day with Mrs. Florian, a 
ehurch-going and ordinance-observing woman, of 
the strictly formal class, who regard worship as 
involving little beyond Sabbath services, and 
prayers at home. The passage—for, in this in- 
stance, it was scripture that arrested the thought— 
which had found a resting place in her mind, was 
this utterance of our Lord, when teaching from the 
mount—“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” 

Mrs. Florian had read, and repeated from mem- 
ory this verse, hundreds of times, but now it dwelt 
with her, se esaie: of meanings that lay deeper 
than the obvious one she had always accepted. 
This promise to the pure in heart, as she under- 
stood it, was merely a promise of admission into 
heaven, after death, where God would be visible. 

It so happened, while Mrs. Florian’s mind 
brooded darkly over the passage, conscious of a 
meaning beyond her reach, that she received a 
friendly call from her minister. nance of Mrs. Florian. She accepted the general 

‘‘A verse from the Bible bas been in my thought ¢ proposition, but, in accepting it, acknowledged that 
all the morning,” she said, “and I can’t remove it.” 2 she was not able to see God in either His works or 

“You should not desire the removal of so pre-‘ His providences. Must she take the argument to 
cious a companion,” replied the clergyman, with a - its final result? Was she not, therefore, pure in 
sweetly serious smile. ‘God is present in His beart? 

Word, and when that dwells in our thoughts, He is “ Unless,” resumed the minister, who understood 
near with His a0ving guardianship. What is the his parishioner, “ the heart, or, in other words, our 





“To be pure,” said the minister, “is to be inno- 
cent, ohaste, guileless, holy, free from guilt or 
defilement. This all minds accept. To be pure in 
heart is to have the will cleansed, for heart signifies 
the will, or what is affectional in our nature. We 
see hy thought—obscurely, if the will, from which 
thought has birth and power, is defiled by evil; 
clearly as in sunlight, if the will or heart be pure. 
And thus, you see how the pure in heart are able 
to see God, for God is everywhere, and in all things 
and circumstances, but visible only when the sight 
is clear.” 

Mrs. Florian’s face grew shadowed as the minis- 
ter spoke. 

“See Him while we are yet in this world?” 
There was questioning and doubt in Mrs. Florian’s 
voice. 

“Yes. See Him in His works and in His provi- 
dences. In the sun that gives us light and heat, 
the soul of nature; in the seasons that fail not; in 
the years that complete their cycles even to a 
second of time; in the stars that gem the sky, and 
in the flowers that make earth fragrant and beauti- 
fal—in all things visible to natural sight, the work 
of His hands. And we see Him none the less dis- 
tinctly by a more interior vision, in all His deal- 
ings with the children of men.” 

The shadow of perploxed thought was not ro- 
moved by the minister’s words, from the counte- 
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verse ?” loves, be pure—that is, free from selfish defilement 
“‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see )—the eyes of our spirits cannot discern truth, in 
God,” replied Mrs. Florian. which God is made visible to spiritual sight. There 


‘“‘ And what have been your thoughts, my friend ? > is spiritual as well as natural sight, Mrs. Florian. 
With that passage in your mind, thought bas, no§ Our souls can see, as well as our bodies; in fact, 
doubt, busied itself in many profitable ways.” our material eyes have no power of sight, except as 

“Two questions have arisen,” said Mrs. Florian § the soul, which alono actually sees, gives them the 
—‘two questions that I have not been able satis- ¢ ability to reflect nature, and convey, by a wonder- 
factorily to answer. You must not smile at my § fal and mysterious adaptation of nervous fibres and 
lack of perception.” : fluids, images of the outer world to our inner con- 

“ What are they ?” sciousness.” 

“In the first place, I am not clear as to thes “I see, but as in a glaes, darkly,” was the an- 
meaning of pure in heart. If any one had said to 2 swer of Mrs. Florian. 
me, as I stepped from the church door, on Sunday$ “I know a woman whose vision, is clear,” said 
last, that I did not comprehend what was involved 2 the minister. “Who sees God in all His worke 
in these simple words, I think my heart would have § and in all His providences.” 
given an indignant throb. Then, I am no clearer? ‘ Then she must be pure in heart.” 
in regard to the promise of seeing God. Whats ‘If only the pure in heart see God, we may be- 





does that really mean ?” lieve that much of human defilement has been re- 
moved from her will,” replied the minister. ‘The 
oN. Y. Ledger. measure of impurity may be inferred from the 
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measure of selfishness, for this is the souree of all 
moral darkness,” 

“ Who is she?” asked Mrs. Florian. 

“Would you like to see her?” 

“Yes.” 


“You spoke of her as in very humble life.” 

“She is poor—very poor, ma’am; broken in 
health, and almost wholly dependent on the labor 
of her hands. After her husband’s death she found 
herself with barely sufficient means to return from 


“Her ways are not before the world. She has >the Pacific coast with her child. On arriving in 


an humble lot.” 

Mrs. Florian looked inquiringly at the minister. 
He saw the interest fading from her eyes. 

“‘She is one of God’s poor as to outward things, 
but rich in interior graces. The garments she 
wears are not beautiful to look upon, but her spirit 
is cluthed in angel-vesture. I think you will un- 
derstand this subject which you have been ponder- 
ing obscurely, yet with glimpses of light, far better 
after spending an hour with one who has passed 
through the furnace, yet brought therefrom not 
even the smell of firo upon her garments. Will 
you go with me ?” ‘ 

“Yes.” Mrs. Florian’s assent was not freely 
from the heart; but she did not care to let her 
minister see that external condition had influence 
over her. It would have suited her state much 
better if the exemplar of Christian virtuo had been 
in higher life. 

A walk of twenty minutes brought them to the 
door of a small dwelling, in a street not often 
visited by persons in Mrs. Florian’s social grade. 


New York, another sorrow laid its hand upon her 
already quivering heart. With tearful longings 
she had looked forward to the hour when a mother’s 
arms would again enfold her, and a mother’s 
bosom pillow her drooping head. Alas! that 
mother had gone from the earth, nevermore to re- 
turn. A little while she bowed herself in despair, 
refusing to be comforted. But only for a little 
while. The pure in heart see God in all His Word 
and works, and light soon chased away the dark- 
ness, so that her eyes could behold Him. Affliction 
did not separate ber from humanity. What is my 
duty? was the question that soon arose in her 
mind; not duty to herself, but duty to others. A 
relative of her husband’s in New York offered her 
a home; but considerations of use and duty brought 
her to this city, where a sister resides—a widowed 
sister—the owner of this small house—” 

The door opened, and a pale, dark-eyed woman, 
with a singularly interesting face, entered. She 
smiled sweetly on being presented to Mrs. Florian, 
and received her with the easy grace of a cultivated 


A child, ten years of age, admitted them. A smile (lady. The minister called her by the name of Mrs. 
of recognition lit up her face as she saw the minis- 2Fielding. For a little while Mrs. Florian was 


ter. 


embarrassed. She was not prepared to meet a 


“How is mother to-day ?” was asked kindly, as )person just like the officer’s widow, whose air of 


the visitors entered. 

“‘She’s better, I think, sir.” 

“Will you say that I’ve called, with a lady, to 
see her.” 

The child went quickly from the small room into 
which she had shown Mrs. Florian and the minis- 


intelligence and refinement impressed her strongly. 
But minds approach, or recede, by spiritual attrac- 
tions or repulsions; in this case, certain affinities 
drew these ladies together, and they were soon 
interested in each other. With that natural polite- 
ness which ie spontaneous in some individuals, 


ter. The lady glanced around, taking in the whole 3 Mrs Florian manifested a personal interest in Mrs. 
aspect of things, which indicated poverty, but not § Fielding, and endeavored to lead her to speak of 
neglect. The carpet, though old and worn, was >herself, her sorrow and her experiences. But 
cleanly swept, and the few articles of very plain ¢ Mrs. Fielding did not lift the veil, saying, instead, 
furniture were as free from dust or soil as anything that God’s ways were not as our ways; and that 
in her own elegantly arrayed parlors. Two por- though He led us by paths that we knew not, we 
traits were on the walls. One of a man, scarcely at Smight always see His footsteps on the ground, if 
the prime of life, in the dress of an officer; the 2°Ur eyes were not blinded by unavailing tears, and 
other of a child. The man’s face particularly at- be certain that He had once himself gone by the 
tracted the attention of Mrs. Florian. It showed >#ame road. 

character, aud mental strength; while about the ¢ Mrs. Fielding’s heart was in a good work, and 
mouth was that impression of sweetness that )she spoke of it as soon as the course of conversation 


always indicates a warm heart. 
‘The child’s father,” remarked the minister, as 


gave her an opportunity. 
‘“‘ There are,” she said, “in this single square ten 


he observed the attention with which the portrait )young girls, from fifteen to eighteen years of age, 


was regarded by Mrs. Florian. 
“Ts he living ?” 


who support themselves, or help their parents, by 
folding in binderies, attending in stores, or work- 


“No. He died three years ago in Oregon, where jing in some kind of manufactory. Most of these 
his company had been ordered. You see by his girls, as I have ascertained, spend their evenings in 


dress that he was an officer.” 


idle visitings at each other’s houses, in company 


“And it is his widow that we have come to \with young men, or in going to places of amuse- 


visit ?” 
* Yes.” 


ment, where little is seen or heard to inspire them 
with right aims in life. I feel sad whenever I 
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think of them. They are destined to become‘ powers, duties and destiny. There was a heavenly 
wives and mothers; but what kind of wives and? magnetiem about Mrs. Fielding, that attracted 
mothers will they make? What hope is there for‘ most of these girls, when once within her sphere, 
right influence in their future homes? My heart ‘and her influence over them was soon apparent. 
yearns towards them, as I see them going and re-¢ She was able to inspire them with a love of self- 
turning daily, and comprehend the influence of Cimprovement; and to lift them so far above the 
wasted hours on their lives in the time to come; ¢ plane of thought in which they had lived, as to 
and I long to gather them around me in the even-S make them comprehend their inherent power of 
ing, and talk and read to them, until their hearts , development. 
feel the awakening throbs of higher purposes.” Mrs. Florian and the minister, as we have said, 
Mrs. Fielding paused, and a faint sigh breathed ; sat talking together a few months later. We shall 
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from her lips. only record s portion of what passed between 
“‘ Have you not tried to draw them around you ?” > them. 
asked the minister. “T never saw in anything, so clear an indication 


“Not yet,” was answered. “TI have thought of 
it many, many times, after lying awake, for the 
pressure of this thing on my mind. But, I am 
slone and feeble-handed. I cannot buy the books 
with which to interest them, nor spare’ the time 
from needful labor.” 

And that scarcely heard sigh parted her lips 
egain. 

“May I be your helper in this work ?” asked 
Mrs. Florian, speaking from the ardor of a sud- 
denly inepired impulse. 

“Q madam !” Light flashed over Mrs. Fielding’s 
countenance. “If you feltas Ido! If you could 
seo, as I see, the two ways that lie before these in- 
nocent girls—one leading to intelligence, right 
moral aims, usefulness and happiness; the other to 
& poor, inadequately developed life, low aims, neg- 
lect of duty, wretchedness—perhaps sin and de- 
struction; you would indeed become a_ helper. 
But, forgive my ardor!” she added, drawing back 
@ little, for, in the eager hopes inspired by the 
remark of Mrs. Florian, she had leaned towards 
her with entreaty in her face. 

“I will be your helper.” Mrs. Florian spoke in 
a firm voice. 

“Tt is God’s work,” said the minister; “and I 
see His hand in this meeting of two Christian wo- 
men, strangers to each other an hour ago. Pat 
your hands to it, my sisters. Ten young girls to be 
lifted into a higher sphere, and their lives formed 
on a model that shall give them increased power 
for good in all their after years. May His peace, 
which passeth understanding be your reward, as I 
know that it will.” 

One day, a few months later, Mrs. Florian and 
the minister sat talking together. Her visit to 
Mrs. Fielding had not been fruitless. Inspired by 
her Christian aims, she bad become an earnest 
codperator in the work proposed. Possessing the 
means, she selected and purchased a small collec- 
tion of good books and placed them in the widow’s 
hands., Beyond this, she obtained the codperation 
of a few benevolent ladies, and established a fand, 
from which Mrs. Fielding was paid for devoting 
her evenings exclusively to the work of interesting 
and helping the poor young girls in her neighbor- 
hood to rise into a just appreciation of their own 


of Providence,” Mrs. Florian said. ‘It was the 
hand of God that led me to Mrs Fielding. I see 
this clearer every day. He had work for me to do, 
and through her I was to find it.” 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
seo God,” said the minister. 

“She is pure in heart,” answered Mrs. Florian, 
not seeing what was in the minister’s thought. 

“ And another heart has grown purer, I think, 
for the eyes are clearer, seeing God in His provi- 
dence.” She understood him now, and a flash of 
surprise went over her face. But she did not an- 
swer. The minister added: 

“TI think the obscurity that once troubled you 
in the text, ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God,’ no longer exists. If the heart be 
pure, the eyes will be clear. We must love the 
good, if we would see the true. Selfishness and 
worldliness defile the will, and blind, in conse- 
quence, the understanding. God is cverywhere, 
and at all times, present—present in the smallest 
events and in the tiniest birth of nature. We may 
see his image in dew-drop and daisy; in the gran- 
deur of mountains and magnificence of the firma- 
ment; in history past and present—in our own 
lives. We cannot open our eyes, but lo! His 
presence is manifest.” 

“There is one at least, whose vision is clear,” 
eaid Mrs. Florian. “TI see but dimly yet; she as 
by the light of sunbeams.” 

‘“ Mrs. Fielding.” 

“Yes. She does not often speak of herself, or 
refer to her personal states and experiences. But, 
a few times I have been able to draw her out; and 
I shall not soon forget the clearness with which 
she was able to see the hand of a wise and loving 
providence in all the sad experience of a life smit- 
ten by no ordinary sorrows. Of her it may in 
truth be said: ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.’ ” 

“It might be said of us all.” 

“‘ Before it wild be said,” answered Mrs. Florian, 
‘‘we shall pass, I fear—some of us, at leas‘—like 
Mrs. Fielding, by the way of tribulation. Ah, if 
we were wise, the pure heart and the clear vision 
would come through sweet, and not through bitter 
experiences.” T. 8. As 
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beneficial, and a repetition is indicated. But if, on 
dnfant Orentme nt. the contrary, there zi a chilliness and pallor over 
eas ¢ the skin—if there is an absenco of lively action—if 
The dress should be simple, and as free from pins S the countenance is anxious—the limbs rigid and 
as possible, and above all of needles, which have ¢ benumbed, and should these symptoms, moreover, 
sometimes become imbedded in the flesh. A small continue after the child is dry and dressed, then it 
shirt next the skin protects this delicate covering ¢ Will be highly dangerous to resort again to cold 
from the flannel, which should be of the white § bathing. 
kind, and should never be allowed to continue In those infantile constitutions, then, where the 
when it is wet, as the odor of the ammontacal gae§ powers of life are evidently not adequdte to the 
which is evolved by the heat of the child’s body is? production of reaction, the fepid bath is the more 
most offensive, and extremely deleterious to its‘ salutary. Its temperature may be varied accord- 
lungs. The employment of a second flannel over 2 ing to circumstances, ranging between the degrees 
the first, to prevent the upper clothes from becoming § of 80 and 95, which approaches the usual heat of 
wet, is a very baneful error, as the surface of theS the body. Where warm bathing is employed, we 
skin is chilled by its retained moisture, and is the Would recommend immediately after birth a tem- 
common cause of chafing and ulceration about the S perature of 82° or 85°. This may be decreased 1° 
folds. The head of an infant should not be tooc every three or four weeks, until it beso far reduced 
closely covered: the blood is circulating there so é as to produce at first a elight sensation of chilliness 
freely, that too close a cap even is often liable to in the child. 
produce real disorder of the membranes of the It is a vulgar error to suppose that the tepid 
brain; but it is scarcely possible to keep the lower¢ bath is productive of relaxation; its effect is, 
part of the body and the arms too warm, which being $ usually, the most animating vigor, and the cleans- 
at a distance from the heart, the centre of circula-¢ ing of the impure skin is undoubtedly more com- 
tion, will frequently become chilled to that degree > Plete, as the warmth seems to exert some solvent 
as sometimes to produce a loss of vitality, and very ¢ Power on the oily secretion with which some skins 
often materially weaken the action of the limbs, 2 are imbued. 
and this especially in feeble children. A deficiencyS ne most valuable property of warm bathing is, 
of blood thus circulating in the limbs, the head ¢ that it may be employed during the existence of 
will be too abundantly supplied—the consequences internal inflammation. Its benefits as a fomentation 
of this excess will be immediately anticipated. ¢ 4nd its cleansing properties are simultancous. 
During the changing of the dress, moderate friction The custom of bathing implies, as its conse- 
should always be employed, especially on the belly; § quence, the salutary employment of moderate 
it is agreeable to the feelings of the infant, and¢ friction, the effect of which is an immediate in- 
promotes free and healthy circulation, and, above 2 crease of circulation in the vessels of tho skin, by 


all, assists the process of digestion, and prevents § Which internal parts are relieved, and the skin 
‘the accumulation of wind. itself rendered healthy. The expression of delight 


Exencise.—Infants may, at the end of the in the child is an indication of its very beneficial 


second week, be taken into the external air, if they : tendency. 


are healthy and the weather prove favorable; and ~~ 
Silake Home Comfortable. 


this exercise may be repeated daily on each second 
BY J. E. M’C. 


day. They should be kept in the horizontal posi- 
tion, to prevent distortion of the spine and angular 
breasts. The child should be, during its exercise,‘ The more comforts you gather about your home, 
free from all tight bandages or swathes. S the dearer it will be to your husband, children and 
Batuine.—If we reflect on the importance of the 2 friends. Do not think anything which will add a 
skin, it will require little argument to establish the ° charm or comfort, howerer simple, as not worth 
benefit of bathing. Nothing tends to preserve the‘ consideration. A cozy lounge in a snug corner is 
healthy action of the skin so much as washing; ¢ a wonderful addition to the comfort of the family 
hence its great importance during the infantileSroom. Your tired husband will appreciate it, 
period when direct exercise is impossible. $ when he comes in from bis day’s labors, Your 
In appreciating the employment of cold bathing, ¢ Children will love to sit side by side on it, as they 
it is essential that we should notice the state of the< look over together their new story book. Even 
child after it has been plunged into cold water. If* baby finds it o capital spot beside which to make 
it appears lively, and if there is a diffused redness < his first essays at walking. 
and warmth breaking forth over the body as it is) It may be constructed with very little trouble or 
rubbed dry, aa the bath has geen Se Peeees if you will } ut eet about it resolutely. A 
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few inch boards and four pieces of scantling will ° which are strangers in many stately, elegant 
be all that is required for a frame. Make a cushion S dwellings. The price of a single article of carved 
of straw or corn husks to fit the frame, and saan heedabii or mahogany which you will consider 
the whole with good stout calico, setting on the‘ quite too good for common use, and which your 
frill in box-plaits. A good square pillow covered ¢ children must not be permitted to touch, would 
like the lounge completes the arrangement, unless, $ bay a dozen of these common luxuries, which 
indeed, your daughter chooses to crochet a nee, would yield a hundredfold more satisfaction. Do 
tidy to cover the pillow, which will add much to‘ not fit up a state apartment, to bo opened only on 
its appearance. The finest carved sofa, with all > rare occasions, until you have made the home part 
its “ touch-me-not” elegance, could not give your‘ of your house as cheerful as the sunshine. The 
family half the comfort of this simple piece of; custom of reversing this order, is one great cause 
farniture. ° of so many boys preferring the street to the home 
Then too, the wood box in the corner may be > fireside, and so many daughters being more dis- 
made quite a respectable article, by adding a lid< contented and unamiable at home than in any 
to it, tacking on a straw cnshion, and covering > other place. 
with calico like the lounge. Trust your boy forsS Oh mother, it will well repay all your efforts to 
finding out that snug corner, when he comes in from 0 make home the fairest spot on earth, if, when the 
building enow forts, or the neighbor’s lad who runs < snow wreath rests upon your brow, it may be said 
in for an errand. With a little careful forethought > of you, “Her children arise up and call her blessed, 
and contriving, even a very humble home may be he husband also, and he praiseth her.” 
made to abound with comforts and conveniences,? MILLVILLE. 
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? ° : look every night; and I know, too, there were 
sarry § Confe Solon and SMline. ¢ Weary days, when Harry’s life lay close unto death. 
« But he got better. Uow glad we all were that 

pleasant day in the late May, when he was able to 
There! I see him, and he’s waving his hat, = ee down stairs and sit by the window in the 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


kissing bis hand to me! I wonder if there are such S great arm-chair, and wear the new green dressing- 
thick tears in his eyes as there are in mine? Now > gown that Aunt Mary had made for him during 
the carriage has turned around the road by the< his illness. How changed he looked, with his pale, 
ereek, and it’s out of sight. Dear, laughing, roguish, > hollow cheeks, his white lips, and the smile that 
loving, teasing Harry! I shant see him again for‘ tried to struggle across them. But he grew 
so long—so long! To think that he’s gone away » better lowly, and what nice times wo had all last 
off to the West Indies, and that he’ll walk in the< summer, taking care of our flower gardens, and 
midst of beautiful flowers, lading the air with their‘ fairly living out doors; for this, the doctor said, 
sweet, sweet balms, and stand under the orange and ¢ was the best thing for both of us. 
lemon trees, with the golden and yellow fruit‘, Still, although Harry grew .in a little while to 
sbining among the dark green leaves, while I shall 2 look like his old self, to play ball, to climb trees, 
look wistfully out of the window, and see the‘ and to go fishing, and his loud, ringing step echoed 
white snow, like great, cold linen wrappers, cover- through the house, papa and mamma both thought 
iog the poor, dumb earth, from whose face all thes the fever had not left him as it found him, and they 
beauty and the joy had vanished first. Marry ¢ feared the cold, sharp winds of the coming winter 
West is my only and darling brother, and his life‘ would prove too hard for him. 
is three years abead of mine. Last spring he hada? ‘Send the boy to Cuba,” said the doctor; “a 
fever—a long, slow, typhoid fever, that kept him< sea voyage, and three months in that balmy climate 
two months in a darkened chamber, lying there5 will make him all right again.”’ 
moaning and restless, through the long weary days¢ Mamma has an uncle who is a sea-captain ; his 
and nights. vessel was to sail in a week, and so it was settled 
What a sad time that was! I know there werec that Harry should go with our good-natured, rough, 
whole weeks when mamma feared she would not § but kind-hearted Uncle John. 
have her little Harry any more, and papa used2 We've had a busy week, getting him off. I 
to hurry home from the city with such a troubled § couldn’t bear to think about it, and it seemed to me 
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that I loved him better and better every day, and> ‘Well, when you gave my rod a jerk, just as I 
couldn’t have him out of my sight a moment. Last, told you, a fish had begun to nibble at the bait. I 
night he came and sat down by me on the lounge,‘ was so mad, that I turned round and struck you 
in one corner of the sitting-room, and we just put? twice, so hard that you cried. I didn’t know what 
our arms around each other. I waa about, Allie. I was sorry afterwards.” 

“Ob, Harry!” said I, “I can’t bear to think> ‘Don’t ever think of it again, Harry ;” and I 
you are going to go away off from me to-( kissed him over and over. “I was to blame to vex 
morrow !” you; but I did want to see, and it was all so new 

“ Pshaw, Alice! don’t think of that! Just think ¢ and funny to me.” 
of all the great and beautiful things I’m going to) “But it was. ashame for a boy to strike a girl, 
seo!—of the waves that’ll rise mountains high¢ you know.” 
about the ship if there’s a storm—of the sea-birds,5 “It’s so long ago, Harry, and you didn’t mean 
and the great fish, and all the wonderful sights. to, either.” 

“‘T know that, Harry; but it will be lonely here » We did not say anything farther about the mat- 
for me without you. J shant have anything to, ter after this; but I knew we both felt better for 
see.” our confessions. 

“Dear little sister, don’t mind that; next apring? Early this morning, Harry kissed me for the last 
I’m coming back, and then—what shant I bavo to‘ time, and went away with papa; for the ship sails 
tell you? and I'll bring you piles and piles of) before noon. He tried to look very brave, but 
presente—see if I don’t!” when he saw the tears in mamma's eyes, and heard 

“And you wont forget me, Harry, dear, when 5 her voice falter through her blessing—‘ God have 
you're away off there in the midst of all those? you in His tender keeping my precious boy !” he 


_ beautiful, wonderful things.” fairly broke down. 
“Of course I shant; you needn’t be afraid of> ‘Don’t cry, mother !—don’t cry, Allie!” he said, 
that one bit, little sister.” and at the very minute the great round tears stood 


“ Harry,” I said, after a little pause, “ there’s one > on his brown eyelashes. 
thing which has been on my mind, and which I? When my turn came to say “Good-by,” he put 
want to say to you; for if I do, I shall feel better > his arms about me without speaking. 
after you’re gone, I’m certain.” “Oh, Harry!” I shall pray God every morning 
“What is it, Alice ?” and night to take care of my brother.” 
‘Don’t you remember that day, ever so longago,¢ ‘And Allie, I shall pray for you, too, my dear 
when I was carrying my tea-set that Aunt Mary °little sister, in that far-off land.” 
gave me, duwn stairs, to show to Helen Gray, and2 Those were his last words. How I shall remem- 
you came suddenly on me in the hall, and upsets ber and love to think of them! 
the waiter, and broke the top off the sugar-bowl, Mamma went straight to her own room. I knew 
and the handle off the pretty cream jug, and I cried <¢ that she would not that any should see the pangs 
80 ?” which it cost her heart to let Harry go away from 
“Yes, I remember it. It was too bad, Allie;cher. I sat down on the lounge and cried stilly to 
but you know that I didn’t mean to.” myself a little while, and a great fear swelled over 
“And [ said that I didn’t love you a bit, and¢ my heart that some evil might happen to him— 
that I was sorry I'd got any brother to plague meS that there might come a great storm at sea, and 
all the time. I was angry, you see, and didn’t the ship might go to pieces, and the great, hungry 
really know what I did say, and I’m sorry for itS waves swallow up the laughing face, the blue, 
now; that’s what I wanted to tell you—that’s all.” 2 beautiful eyes, the brown, dark curls. I eat there 
Harry bent down and kissed me, which is not‘ shivering and shuddering, as I thought of all this, 
much like him. until there leaped suddenly another thought, bright 
“You dear little soul,” he said, “I never should‘ and shining, into my mind, and this was that Our 
have thought of it again.” Father in Heaven was the God of the sea as well 
“T thought you might; and anyhow, I sball¢as of the dry land. 
feel better when you are so far from me, thinking> Oh, how the fear and the darkness slipped off © 
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that I have said this.” from me then. I ran right up stairs to mamma’s 
He looked down and smiled on me. Then there, room, and burst in. She sat by the table, her face 
came another little silence betwixt us. hidden in her hand—her tears hidden there too, I 
“ Alice !” knew. 
“ Well, Harry.” “Mamma,” I cried out, joyfully, “I am not 


“TI want to say something to you, too. Don’t afraid for Harry—God can take care of him on the 
you remember that day that we went fishing, down ¢ waters, as well as on the land.” 
to Berry Brook, and I got so vexed because thatS Mamma drew me to ber heart. 
you wouldn’t keep still, but plashed your rod about? “My daughter,” she said, “that is trac, and 
in the water, and the fish wouldn't bite ?” your words come like angels sent to strengthen 
“T remember, Harry.” and comfort me.” 


HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 





To Maxe Appie Fritrers.—Take one pint of -eight or ten drops of almond flavoring, or six.or 
milk, three eggs, salt just to taste, and as much ‘eight young laurel-leaves, and a quarter of a pound 
flour as will make a batter. Beat the yolks and (of raspberry jam. Boil the rice in a pint or rather 
whites separately, add the yolks to the milk, stir in Stee of water; when the water is absorbed add the 
the whites with as much flour as will make a‘ milk and lot it go on boiling till quite tender, keep- 
batter; have ready some tender apples, pee! them, ? ing it stirred to prevent burning. If cinnamvn or 
cut them in slices round the apple, take the core § laurel-leaves are used, boil them wito the milk, and 
carefully out of the centre of each slice, and to¢ remove them when the rice is sufficiently done; if. 
every spoonful of batter lay in a slice of the apple, ) essence of almonds be used for flavoring, it may be 


which mast be out very thin. 
lard to a light brown on both sides. 





Goop Cooxine not Inconsistent with Piery.— 
The following is from “‘ Adam Bede :”—I’ve nothin’ 
to say agin’ her piety, my dear, but I know very 
well I shouldn’t like her to cook my victuals. When 
®@ man comes in bungry an’ tired, piety wont feed 
him, [ reckon. I called in one day when she was 


potatoes was as watery as water. 
to be speretual—I’m no enemy to that; but I like ¢ 


to heaven the sooner for not digestin’ their dinner—¢ 
providin’ they don’t die the souner, as mayhap Mr. 
Tramano will, poor dear man ! 





Frrixne Meat.—A correspondent of the Rural 
New Yorker gives the following :—Take one egg, 


beat it till it becomes thin, add a little pepper, also 


a little four and some water, till it is about the 
thickness of cream. Have your grease melted, if 
not hot, then dip your meat (cut a little thinner than 


S chicken. 


Fry them in hot. dropped among the sugar; when the rice milk is 
C cold, put it in a glass dish or china bowl. Beat up 


the egg whites and sugar to a froth, cover the rice 
with it, and stick bits of raspberry jum over the top. 





Caicxen SaLap.—Minoe finely the white parts 
of one chicken previously well boiled. Tuke 
blanched, crisped celery and chop very fine. With 


2 one measure of mixed chicken mix a measure and a 
dishin’ up Mr. Truman’s dinner, an’ I could see the ¢ ¢ half of the cho 


It’s right enough 6 


pped celery. Boil hard one large or 
two small eggs, roll the yolk fine, and mixing in a 


S teaspoonful of mustard, and nearly as much salt, 
my potatoes mealy. I don’t see as anybody ’ull go% 


with half a teacupful of vinegar, pour this over the 
Cut the boiled whites of the eggs on rings 
and lay on top, garnishing also with the emaller 
leaves of the celery. Usually the celery is nut 
chopped fine enough. 





AprLe Breap.—A French officer has invented 
and practised with success.a method of making 
bread with common apples, very far superior tu 
potato bread. After baving boiled one-third of 


for frying alone) into it, lay it in the frying pan, and S pealed apples, he bruised them, while quite warm,. 
when nicely brown, turn; brown the other side,c into two-thirds of flour, including the proper 


when it will be done. Lay on a plate without 
poaring the gravy upon it, as that will make it soft. 





Toast Warer.—Toast two slices of bread a nice 
brown, pat them into a quart pitcher, and fill it up 
with cold water. Cover close, and let it stand half 
an hour before use. 


Caicxen Tra.—Take one quarter of a chicken, 
end after moving the skin and fut, put it into a 
pint of water, and let it simmer slowly until tender ; 
when done skim it and add salt to the taste. 





Dyspsrric GinerrBREAD.—Two pounds and a 
half of unbolted flour; half a pound of butter; one 
tablespoonful of ginger; one teaspoonful of allepice 
and cloves, mixed; one tablespoonful of saleratus ; 
mix all the ingredients with as much boiled molas- 
ees as will make a soft dough, knead well, roll in 
thin sheets, place them on buttered tins, and bake 
in a moderate oven. 


Rice Frors.—A cheap and ornamental dish. 
For one-third of a pound of rice allow one quart of 


quantity of yeast, and kneaded the whole with, 
out water, the juice of the fruit being sufficient. 
When the mixture had acquired the consistency of 
paste, he put it into # vessel, in which he allowed it 
to raise fur about twelve hours. By this process he 
was enabled to ubtuin a very excellent bread, full uf 
eyes, and very palatable and light. 


Currant Wine.—The following method of mak- 
ing superior currant wive, is recommended in a 
French publicatiun : 

For currants, 9 pounds of honey are dissolved in 
15 gallons of boiling water, to which, when clarified, 
is added thejuice of 8 pouuds of red or white currants. 
It is then fermented fur twenty-four hours, and two 
pounds of euyar to every gallun of water are added. 
The preparation is afterwards clarified with the 
whites of eggs and cream of tartar. White 
currants are said to make the best wine. It is 
much sweeter and pleasanter flavored, when ripe, 
for table use. The wine made from it is nearly 
colorless, of sweet and pleasant flavor, resembling 
the light sweet French wines. Bottled at a particu- 


new milk, the whites of three eggs, three ounces ofS lar stage, before the fermentation has entirely sub- 


loef-sugar, finely pounded, a stick of cinnamon, or 
VOL. X1x.—20 


sided, it makes a very fair champagne. 
(249) . 
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° at night. The peaches grown under the sun of 

Influence of Sight On aealth. ° america are as Lae ee to thoee of England 
as the Jatter are to sloes. Gardeners and farmers 

The following remarks to touching the influence of< And that plants when crowded together, struggle 
tight on health, are taken from an English Maga-> towards the light. Chlorine and hydrogen gases, 
sine. They are worthy of attention :— if mixed together and kept in the dark, will never 
Cheerfulness is a great blessing, and is the parent< unite; the light of day causes them to mingle 
of many others. It gives a relish to simple fare, ‘slowly, but in direct sunshine, they combine in- 
adds a charm to plain features, and keeps down< stantaneously, and explode with a loud report. 
petty troubles. Cheerfulness, in fact, is another > Colors fade in a strong light; and, as most readera 
name for health ; it is difficult for people when outs know, portraits are taken by the action of the 
of health, to be cheerful. There are causes of) light. Some trades cannot be carried on without a 
cheerfulness, as well as caures of gloom and de-¢ good light; dyers find that brighter colors are 
spondency; on dull, foggy, or rainy days, we feel obtained under a clear than under a cloudy sky. 
less animation than in fine, sunshiny weather; and People who work in dark rooms, or in mines, are 
light, if not the chief, is one of the principal causes‘ sallow and sickly in complexion, and sometimes 





of cheerfulness. Unless there be light in the dwell- 
ing, we can hardly hope for light in the heart. 

The ill effects consequent on a deficiency of light, 
though often brought under notice, have not yet 
been considered with due attention. 
lamentable fact, that even in situations where a full 
supply of light may be obtained, people are often 
uowilling to take the necessary pains for its admit- 
tance. There may seem to be a good reasun why 
houses in the narrow streets and alleys of towns 
should be : loomy, but there can be no good reason 
why cottages and houses in country places should 
be dismal also. Yet we often see dwellings by the 
side of broad commons, or on the slopes of breezy 
hills, with windows so smal] as not to admit a tenth 
of the light required. 

Darkness and gloom have a depressing effect 
on the health and spirits. The light of the sun is 
as necessary for the health and growth of human 
beings as for plants. Who is there that has not 
noticed the vocal liveliness of birds under bright 
sunshine? animals frisk about in the warm rays, 


deformed. One great cause of despondency and 
illness among emigrants while on board ship, is 
want of sufficient light between decks. Some ani- 


mals are tamed by being deprived of light; and, it 


And it is a) is a well ascertained fact that tadpules, which aro 


young frogs, will never grow into frogs if always 
kept in the dark. 

Bearing these interesting facts in mind, we shall 
better comprehend the reason why dwelling-houses 
ought to be built so as to admit plenty of light. 
Unfortunately, the reverse of this often prevails, 
and the cottages and tenements inhabited by the 
working-classes in this country, are neither so 
salubrious nor comfortable as they ought to be. 
In the first Report of the Health of Towns’ Com- 
mission, a case is recorded of a Jady who lived in 
a Darrow street in Paris, in a small room, on which 
the sun never shone. She had been ill many years 
without amendment; at last, the physician ordered 
her removal to a cheerful apartment, when she 
immediately recovered. Her illness arose from 
want of light. At St. Petersburg, also, it had been 


and insects, which are seldom or never seen in‘ observed during several years, that the soldiers 


cloudy weather, come forth by thousands. Infants, 
too, enjoy light; they turn their eyes eagerly : 


¢ lodged on one side of a targe barruck, which was 
dark and gloomy, were ill three times as often as 


towards it, and when restless or cross, are often $ those on the other side, who had sufficient light. 


quieted by the beams of the sun or moon. Plants - 


grown in the dark, or by lamp-light, instead of < improves and promotes health. 


Medical men agree in stating that light greatly 
Mr. Ward, a 


boing green, ure of an ubhealthy white hue, and < surgeon in London, affirmed, in evidence before the 
the pores which open from every part of the stalk > Commission, that children reared in dark and 
and leaves in the natural state, are but very few in § dimly-lighted places, were stunted in their growth, 
number, or altogether wanting. Hence the plant2 and would be less ablo to work than others more 
is unable to perform its most important function— ¢ favorably reared; the mind, too, is stunted and 
that of transpiration, or breathing—an act entirely (injured, as well as the body. “The mure dark 
due to the influence of light, for the pores of ¢ corners,” he observes, ‘‘ you have in the dwellings 
bealthy, growing plants, open in the sunshine, and 2 of the poor, the greater amount of dirt and filth;” and 
close in the dark. During the day, they take in > he advises “ young people whe are about to marry, 
oarbonic acid gas from the atmosphere, and give Sand cap afford only one or two rooms, to chouse 
out oxygen; but in the night, they take in oxygen, 5 tho largest room they can find, and in which they 
and give out carbonic acid. The taste of plants, enn obtain the greatest quantity of solar light; the 
too, is affected by light; some which are svur in: amount of disease in light rooms as comperes with 
the morning. become tasteless at noon, and bitter , that in dark rooms, being infinitely leas.” 
250) 
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Srreer Costuwe.—High dress of dark lilacs that no other article will for a moment bear any 


silk. the skirt long and exceedingly fall. Large >comparison with it; and certainly, so far as elasti- 
shawl of black velv:t, the bottom edge trimmed < city is concerned, no further improvement could be 
with a deep black lace, set on full; the top pointSdesired for giving that graceful flow and fulness 
is trimmed with the same lace, set on quite plain, ¢ to the dress. Shapes are somewhat modified, being 
the reverse way, and mitred at the corner. Black S almost straight from the bustle to the bottom, and 
velvet bonnet, the curtain lined with white silk; atCas the size of the bustle bas been materially 
the front edge, black feathers, roses and buds ; ¢fl/e S reduced, this variation in their form makes them 


cap, and broad white strings. 





Cariy’s Costume.—Frock of gray poplin, the 
skirt short and very full. Pelisse of light brown 
cloth, the body high and close-fitting; the skirt. 
is very full, and is plaited in to the waist; 
across the waist at the back, is a rich silk trim- 
ming, terminating in rosettes and tassels; large 
pagoda sleeves, with the same trimming at the top. 
Bolero hat of black velvet, with crimson feather. 





Hous Costome.—Dress of light green silk, the 


much smaller around the body, although about the 
former size around the bottom. 

The great superiority of Madame Demorest’s 
Patent Prize Medal Skirts have now become so 
widely known and so fully established, that it 
would seem no further change was called for; but 
they are now constructed with sixty-four durable 
standards, which is nearly three times as many as 
are usually furnished, and four times as many as 
are put in the cheap skirts that are generally sold 
by the trade. These standards are a superior 
corset lacing, arranged in a new and graceful style, 
and being so numerous, the skirt is not liable to 


okirt trimmed with black ribbon velvet, in deep 5 entangle the feet, a very common objection to hoop 
points, crossing each other, and forming a lozenge ? skirts, especially when entering a car or omnibus. 


pattern. Plain high body, closing with small 
black velvet buttons; large pagoda sleeves, lined 
with white silk, and trimmed to correspond with 
the skirt; ceinture Suissesse of black velvet, the 
centre of white silk, laced with velvet; at the left 
side a nefid of velvet, with long ends, at the ex- 
tremity of which is a piece of white silk, rounded 


The clasps also are now so constructed that the 
ends of the steel cannot push out, heretofore a great 
annoyance. The ladies will please bear in mind 
that they have been patented, and thus secured, 
and cannot therefore be made by other parties 
generally, and are offered at prices as low, if not 
lower, than any skirt now sold. They are fully 


end trimmed with narrow lace; this white silk is > entitled to the Prize Medal that was awarded thom 


erossed by black velvet, the ends left flowing. 


by the American Institute. 








HATTIE APRON. 


For a girl from six to seven years. Is cut sack 

5 coat, witb a strip of inserting set in at each side of 
> the waist, and a box plait laid in the skirt at the 
< bottom of the inserting; the back of the waist cut 
Mme. Demorest’s Prize Medal Hoop Skirts. \ very low, slanting from the shoulder, midway from 
Hoop skirts bave become, if possible, still more a< the back, the skirt fulled on. Short sleeves, opeu 
confirmed and indispensable articlo of dress, nor>at the top, with the ends passing by each other. 
do we see how they are likely to become legs #0 furs Front of the skirt ornamented with small pockete. 
a long time to come. By a recent patented process, < To be made of Swiss or barred muslin, requiring 


sot] is bow tempered so uniformly and #0 cheaply, ‘two yards of material. 
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JESSIE APRON. 
For a girl from two to three years. Plain apron, 
with waist and skirt cut together, separated at the 
hips, with the skirt slightly fulled ; a box plait laid 
down the centre of the frpnt, fastened with buttons, 
and buttoned down the back; made of pink or blue ? 
chambra, trimmed with a white braid, has a very § 
pretty effect. Requires one and a-quarter yards of 
material. 
C 








DAFFODIL. 

This sleeve is a very stylish one for summer 
silks. Itis full at the top, and gathered on the 
sides to within three inches of the wrist, where it 
is left plain. The caps extend down each side of 
the sleeve, and are cut in points; they are united 
at the top by a bow and ends, and also at the point 
where the fulness ceases. 








WALKING COAT. 
. Walking coat for a boy from five to seven. Is 
sack front, with box plait ranning from the shoul- 
der, and tacked down with buttons to hottom of 
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waist; buttons down the front; back of waist 
plain; skirt laid on in box plaits, with a little 
pointed pulka; sleeves half wide, with a cuff orna- 
mented with buttons. A small square collar. Is 
pretty in plain woollens, or plain poplin. Requires 
three yards of material. 
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Gored dress for a child of three years,. Small 
checked or plaid silk is suitable material for this 
dress. The skirt is cut in fuur gores, fitted with a 
polka at the waist, which extends round to the 
back. The front gore reaches the shoulder, and 
forms part of the waist; the seam covered with a 
trimming put on in shallow scallops, which gives 
the appearance of a robed dress. Sleeve consists 
of two rounded caps, which deepen towards the 
centre. It will take four yards of material. 





PROMENADE Costume.—Black silk coat, with 
ruffe of purple silk at the bottom. Small cape, 
and bishop sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 





SLIPPER. 
MATERIAL.—Two skeins, each of four shades, of 
scarlet wool, the darkest to be the color of a dark 
clove pink, the next of a military scarlet, the next 
two shades lighter, and the next two shades lighter 
again; one buuch of No. 6 steel beads; one-quarter 
yard of Penelope canvas, that which measures 
twelve double threads to the inch; four wool 
needles; and one reel of No. 36 cotton. 

This pretty slipper is adapted for a child four 
years old, but may be made either larger or smaller. 
Its glittering appeurance, which sparkles with 
everv movement of the fuot, has an exquisite effect. 
Asa morning slipper fur young Iadics, it cannot 
fail to please; for fancy fairs it would also prove a 
very salable article. 

First pencil from the engraving the outline of 
the slipper in thin writing or other paper; then 
cut it exactly in the pencil] marks; pin or tack it 
on the canvas; then, with needle and black cotton, 
tack an outline on the canvas, outside the paper 
all round, but observe to have only sixteen stitches 
across the instep; fasten the cotton off securely, 
and run a black thread through the centre between 
the sixteen stitehes. Now, with the darkest wool, 
cross-stitch over this outline of cotton. Then com- 
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mence to work the slipper thas: Begin first stripe ° worked entirely over the slipper before proceed- 
close to the line of instep, but two stitchee of thes ing to work the bars across, which are worked ex- 
canvas from the centre thread of black, and having‘ actly in the same way; bat, instead of slipping 
the heel of the slipper at the right hand ; with thee the needle under the canvas, the needle will be 
lightest shade on the second row of canvas gees radae under the four worked rows; but observe 
the centre work eight cross-stitches; then slip the < that all the stitches are crossed in the same direo- 
neelle under four threads of canvas, and work Stion. The intersection of these bars will cause four 
eight more stitches on the samo row; then slip¢ stitches of canvas to be left between each bar (ses 
four; eight more stitches; slip four; work any ¢ engraving), and these four stitches are filled up with 
that may be left in samo row. Take the three next steel beads, thus: Take No. 30 cotton, doubled, 
shades, and work exactly the same. Thus there>and fine needle; fasten the cotton into back of 
will be two rows of wool stitches on each side the § slipper; thread two beads; cross these over the 
dividing line of black thread. ¢ stitch of canvasthesame way as the wool stitches are 
Sxconxp Stripx.—Miss two rows of canvas; with , crossed; then two more over next stitch, and the 
lightest shade work two stitches; miss four; work S same over the other two stitches of canvas. Thus 
eight; miss four; work eight; miss four; work the § there are eight beads in each four stitches of can- 
remainder with the remaining three shades exactly ¢ vas; but, as the beads would wear off round tbe 
the same. Cgole, and round the edge of the slipper where the 
Tainp Straipe.—Miss two rows of the canvas;¢ binding comes, fill these squares in with steel 
work eight; miss four; work eight; miss fviiess sulored twist, or silk used double. The slipper 
workeight; miss the remainder, and finish the stripe: should be trimme@ with a rosette of scarlet or cerise 
towards the heel in similar manner. ¢ color satin ribbon, of a tint not to obscure the 
It will be scarcely necessary to give any farther‘ brightness of the wool. 
directions for this pattern, which latter must be 
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Fort La Farerrs; or Love and Secession. A Novel. - as to make it easily understood. Besides its value 
By Benjamin Wood. New York: Carleton. in the service, this little book will be found pecu- 


A weak invention of the enemy, and not worth liarly adapted to schools and academies, where 
the paper on which it is printed. military drill is introduced. It is the first of a 
military series in preparation by the earfe author. 


Mrstages op Epucarep Men. By John 8. Hart, LL. D. 
Editor of the Sunday-School Times, and late Princi- § CH4BLES O'MALLEY. The Irish Dragoon. By Charles 
pal of the Philadelphia High School. 12mo., muslin,S Lever. Philadelphia: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


gilt. Price 50 cents; paper covers 25 cents. Pub-- The first volume of a new new issue of Lever’s 


li : ‘ 
ssn ie. C. Garrigues, 148 South Fourth street, military novels, at fifty cents each. The series 


We are pleased to see Professor Hart’s admirable 


Vv 


will embrace ten volumes. 


address re-issued, and in a more enduri _\ THE Upausixo ov A Great Peortx. From the French of 
: ne fora Count Agénor De Gasparin. By Mary L. Booth. 


Paper, letter press, binding, all are of the best New American Edition, from the author’s Revised 
quality, and justly befitting the sound, practical > faition. New York: Charles Scribner. 

lessons contained i é 

commend ae ae d bis ee = ne March 19, 1861, was the date of Count Gasparin’s 
professional men. Ite thoughtful perus pd preface to the first edition of his remarkable book. 
fail to give motives for those mental and physical yp orember 2d. ithe: dete. of the preface: to: this 


: ~second edition, in which he says :— 
reforms so mach needed among men of science and < —,, I have nothing to change in these pages. When 


ey ie eae for their healtn,/emiotensy, I wrote them before the breaking out of the Ameri- 
: can crisis, I foreboded, which was not difficult, that 

Tas Nariowat Scuoot ror rae Soupier. An elementary the crisis would be long and grievous, that there 
work on Military Tactics, in questions and answers. ahi be mistakes and reverses; but I foreboded, 
Conforming to the Army Regulations adopted and 2 also, that through these mistakeg and reverses, an 
approved by the War Department of the United <immense progress was about to come to light. 
peti Captain W. W. Van Ness. New York: ¢ Some have undertaken to doubt it: at the sight of 

¢ civil war, and the evils which it necessarily entails, 

In a small compass, we have here a large amount ¢ at the recital of one or two defeats, they have 
of military information, presented in such a form >? hastened to raise their hands to Heaven, and to 


x 
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proclaim in every key the rain of the United > political combinations, urge France and England 
Sxates. into a course which is not their own. 

“This is not the place to discuss judgment-, some- “Bor the present, I have only wished to repeat, 
times superficial, sometimes malevolent, which too @ with a strengthened conviction, what I said a few 
often pass current among us; to examine what bas $ months ago. I believed then in the uprising of a 
been, what should be the attitude of our Europe, (great people; now I am eure of it.” 
what is our responsibilities, what are our interests To the volume is added a pamphlet, emanating 
and our duties. We alone, I am ashamed to admit 2 from the same intelligent source, which appeared 
it, we alone run the risk of rendering doubtful §in France during the period of excitement on the 
the final triumph of the good cause; we have not) 7rent affair, entitled “A Word of Peace on the 
ceased to be, in spite of ourselves, the only chance ¢ Differences between England and the United 
and the only hope of the champions of slavery. States.” While he justifies the surrender of Mason 

‘“‘ Perhaps I shall enter ere long, in a new study, (and Slidell on the ground of technical error, he 
upon the important subject whioh I confine myself S utters a solemn warning in the name of Europe, to 
to indicating bere, and which pre-ocoupies the 2 the effect, that if the English demand were a mere 
government at Washington to such a degree that § pretext to furce us into a ruinous war, such a pro- 
it seems inclined to order defensive preparations in 2 ceeding would not again be tolerated. 
view of an unnatural conflict between liberal 
America and ourselves. Every thing may happen 
—alas! the seemingly impossible like all else. It 
is not enough, therefore, to declare this impossible) The getting-up of this small volume of poems is 
and monstrous, it is not enough to prove that the cin the choice typography that has distinguished 
present state of feeling in Europe is far from giving Sikes every book emanating from the same pub- 


Toe Brancn. A Sacred Poem. And other Poems. 
Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 


reason to furesee an intervention in favor of the Clishers. The poems themselves are not of a high 
South; it is necessary to sap at the base these Sorder. There are many fine thoughtr, and well 
deplorable sophisms, more fully credited than is given passages; but the evidences of a young, and 
imagined, which may, in due time, under the Snot thoroughly skilled writer, are to be found on 
pressure of certain industrial needs, or of certain /almost every page. 





EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 





‘ WORDS.” (selfish aims to trouble themselves in questioning 

Once—a long time ago—a friend remarked to whether the words are facts or not. 
us, “that men and women were so different in their: But with a true-hearted, unselfish woman, the 
nature and needs, that it seemed hardly possibleS case is not thus. Words, expressionn, are a part 
for one to understand the other.” cof her life; and there is many a wife who has 
The remark struck us forcibly at the time, and S carried a memory of pain and disappvintment all 
the truth it involved has grown upon us, during > along the otherwise bright years of her wedded 
the years which have elapsed since we heard ro an memory of words uttered in haste or 
and in nothing has it been more apparent than in Canger, by lips whose praise or whose blame were 
our observation of how little men mean by, and 


to her the dearest things on earth. 
how much women feel worps! 


$ “If ever there was a man tried to make bis 
A man comes out with something which is a mo-<¢ family happy, I’m sure that I have,” muses a 
mentary ebullition of annoyance or vexation, eras ease leaning back complacently in the chair 
goes off to his business, and forgets all about it the Cin his counting-room. “I've toiled early and late 
next hour; but a woman stays at home and turns >for Mary and the children—I’ve stretched every 
the words over in her thoughts, and sees them in Snerve to indulge every want, or pleasure; and 
all their shades and with all their possible mean- - whatever my faults are, nobody can say that 
ings; and the hasty word which cut her heart like I haven’t been a good husband and a good fa- 
a blow at first, festers there, and leaves a long sore > ther.” 
pain, and at last a deep scar. “Mary,” the wife of his youth, the mother of his 
Now, a woman can’t help this, at least not al-5 children would say that too, with eyes that added ~ 
together; it is in the very grain of her nature, and ¢ their sweet testimony to her speech; and yet, when 
be it understood’now, I am writing of tender, Ssbe takes counsel of her own soul, sitting down 
loving, sensitive, home women; not of that selfish, ?alone in the gold and purple chamber of her me- 
worldly, coarser-grained class, who are satisfied to Smory, and the years come there to render her obei- 
get what they can out of their husbands, and who ? sance, and to yield up their treasures uf myrrb and 
are too intent upon gratifying their own wants and § frankincenso, a sigh creeps up from her heart as 
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- the shadow has crept up through all the path she’ the night, and we believe that the dawn which is 
has trodden. $ flushing the sky, is the promise of the day ! 

The “‘ words” glare out upon her still—the cruel, § So let our hearts be humble and grateful unto 
cutting, angry words—she has forgiven them; but< him who “ giveth the victory.” V.P.% 
they come back sometimes to haunt and grieve 
her; she catches her breath with the old gasp of; ‘As our Boat wont down the River, it 
pain and humiliation at the thought that others > was cheered from the Shores.” 
have heard the unkind speech, and will remember S We heard this with almost a transport of joy. 
and repeat it, perhaps with exaggeration and un-¢ We had eaid, and believed it from the beginning— 
generous triumph—no, she has not been altogether § we had never lost our faith—we knew the old love 
happy; she will carry one pain and one memory < Still throbbed deep in the pulses of many hearte in 
down to ber grave! > the land 

How her husband would stare if anybody told “ Where the sun with a golden mouth doth blow 
him this! Blue bubhjes of grapes down a vineyard row.” 

“ Mary’s too sensible a woman,” he would say, toS We knew that the old Flag, whose bright folds 
go brooding and grieving through life over some- > floated over their childhood, whose praise they bad 
thing that I didn’t remember five minutes after it‘ sung, and whose honor had been their shield and 
was out of my lips. ¢ glory among all the nations of the earth, had not 

‘‘What can be expected of a man in times like < lost its old power and sacredness ! 
these, when his soul’s bothered and perplexed dues No wonder they “shouted from the shore,” as 
business until he can’t for the life of him see which C its cluster of stars rose bright on their vision once 
way to turn—of cuurse he can’t always keep his< more—no wonder the old pride and the old patriot- 
tongue or his temper when he’s in his own house; > ism surged up frum their hearts to their lips, while 
but Mary wont care—she knows how to take me /”\ they looked on those precious folds, as they rose 

Ab, if she loved him less—if she was not a wo- >and fell on the soft southern winds, that loved to 
man with her clinging, sensitive, shrinking beat caren them once more—no wonder that the fuir 
she might. She must try to do this for her own: sight thrilled them with joy. That was the Flag 
peace and happiness; for a habit of brooding over which their fathers would have defended with their 
@ wrong, of thinking too much of one’s self, is sure ¢ hearts’ blood !—beneath which they lived and died— 
to nourish a gloomy, or a bitter, or an exacting > true tu the last! 
spirit. We said it of you, brothers, in the darkest hour 

There is only one Love that is perfect—that can 2 which ever came betwixt the North and the South— 
satisfy—that will fold about us all its perfect‘ we'had faith and belief in you, that the old loyalty 
mantle of charity and forgiveness—about whose? and the old love still abided among you, and lo! 
fountain of living waters there lie no broken cisterns, > You have proved it! Vv. F. 
and drinking of the well whose springs are fed 


from the River of God, the soul will never thirst? @~ Tam Mornen’s Journat, published in New 
York by Sheldon & Co., and edited by Mrs. Caru- 








again | Vv. F. T. 
ras or O. Hiscox, is a magazine that cannot fail to do 

APRIL. good wherever introduced. Its kind, gentle, yet 

She comes with her olive-branch of peace among earnest spirit, will lead to reflection upon home 
duties, and its wisely spoken words give strength 


the months, bearing witness that the white floods 
of the winter are passed away—that the “dry 
land” has appeared, and that the ark of the year 
is floating safely towards the green haven of the 
May. And this April will not, we trust and be- 
lieve, come to us as the last one, thank God! vh,) The carte de visite is all the rage, and will, we 
not as the last one! doubt not, long continue to be so—cheapness and 

With the black garments of the coming storm > beauty being in its favor. The extent to which the 
rolled over her face, with the red lightnings of war¢ portraits of celebrities—local, national, and world- 
flsming over the land, and the boom of the cannon 0 renowned, are now reproduced ia this attrastive 
drowning the sweet voices of the singing birds,¢ furm, may be inferred from the fact, that Messrs. 

which had come to us with their vld and new Gos- > Earle & Son, of our city, have over one thousand 

pel of God’s Love! S vatlotias nuwon band. “Once a Week,” an Eng- 
‘We remember with what shuddering dread we, lish publication, in referring to the carte de visite 
looked off to the future last April, aud our hearts 6 mania, says :—‘‘ There was a report the other day 
failed us, because of the fearful times on which we) that Lurd Palmerston was dead, and his carte de 
had falfen, and we almost thought—* Blessed are< viette was immediately in enormous request; and 
the dead who have not lived to see this day !” Lord Herbert to this day sells as well as any living 

But thie is coming to us, wo believe, with “good celebrity. Literary men have a constant salu: 
ebeer!” God has been with our ovantry through - Dickens, Thackeray, and Trullope are buught for 

? 


to act. In its unobtrusive way, it is doing much 
for the coming generation. 





CARTE DE VISITE. 
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every album. Scientific men, again, sell well; butS growth. But there is no need of argument on this 
theatrical or operatic celebrities have a run for a> point. In regard to mental training, there is, for- 
short time, owing to some successful performance, <¢ tunately, among Americans, no difference of opinion. 
and then are not sought for more. It is a curious > Discriminating, systematic, scientific culture, is our 
fact that the cartes de vistte have for the present? demand. 
entirely superseded all other-sised photographic ‘‘No man doubts that chess and the newspaper 
portraits. This is rather singular, inasmuch as we’ furnish exercise and growth; but we hold, and 
did not adopt it until it had been popular in ParisS very justly too, that exercise and growth without 
for three years. Possibly, however, the rage has? qualification, are not our purpose. We require 
its foundation in two causes. In the first place, aS that the growth shall be of a peculiar kind—what 
carte de viette portrait is really a more agreeable. ° we call scientific and symmetrical. This is vital. 
looking likeness than larger ones; it is taken with ¢ The education of chance would prove unbalanced, 
the middle of the lens, where it is truest, hence it) morbid, profitless. 
is never out in drawing; and then, again, itrather® “/enut thie equally true of the body? Is the 
hides than exaggerates any little roughness of the» body one single organ, which, if exercised, is sure 
face, which is s0 apparent in large-sized portraite.¢ to grow in the right way? On the contrary, is it 
Secondly, when a man can get forty portraits for a‘ not an exceedingly complicated machine, the sym- 
couple of guineas, his vanity is flattered by being - metrical development of which requires discrimina- 
able to distribute bis surplus copies among hiss ting, studied management? With the thoughtful 
friends. It enables every one to possces a picture mind, argument and illustration are scarcely neces- 
gallery of those he cares about, as well as those hes sary ; but I may perhaps be excused by the intelli- 
does not, fur we are convinced some people col- > gent reader for one simple illustration. A boy has 
lect them for the mere vanity of showing, or pre-¢ round or etooping shoulders; hereby the organs of 
tending, they have a large acquaintance. There is» the chest and abdomen are all displaced. Give 
still another advantage; curtes de visite are taken > him the ‘reedom of the yard and street—give him 
two at a time, stereoscupically, that is, a little out; marbles, a ball, the skates! Does anybody sup- 
of the same line, hence solid portraits can be pro-7 pose he will become straight? Must he not, for 
duced by the aid of the stereoscupe.” Cthis, and a hundred other defects have special, 
In this connection, we would refer such of our; scientific training? There can be no doubt of it! 
readers as wish to obtain good pictures of this kind ¢ ‘‘ Before our system of education can claim an 
for their Albums, to Messrs. Earle & Son, of our, approach to perfection, we must have attached to 
city, whose advertisement will be found on the¢each schoul a Professor, who thoroughly compre- 
cover of the Home Magazine. They have a very 5 bends the wants of the body, and knowa practically 
large assortment, among which are copies of very ? the means by which it may be made symmetrical, 
fine pictures. These, reduced by the camera to a‘ flexible, vigorous and enduring.” 
small space, have all the delicacy of eomeet 
Persons out of the city, by mailing the price, can 
receive these card pictures free of postage. 





Ze Avpitions to CLuns.—Additions of single 
¢ names can always be made to clubs at the regular 


¢club rates. It is not required that all subscribers 
GYMNASTICS FOR CHILDREN. " a club be sent to the same post office. 





Dr. Dio Lewis, in a late number of his “ Gym- 
nastic Monthly,” thus writes in answer to the ques-; ‘‘Taere is an angel in the house. No matter 
tion, Dochildren require special gymnastic training? > how fallen the inmates, how depressed the circum- 

“An eminent writer has recently declared his” stances, there is an angel there to pity or to cheer. 
conviction, that boys need no studied muscle cul-S It may be in the presence of a little child, or it 
ture. ‘Give them,’ he says, ‘the unrestrained “may be inclosed in a stooping and wrinkled body, 
use of the grove, the field, the yard, the street, with 5 treading the downward path to the grave. Or, per- 
the various sorts of apparatus for boye’ games and > haps, in a cheertul spirit, looking upon the ills of life 
sy-orts, and they can well dispenze with the scien-‘as so many eteps towards heaven, if only bravely 
tito gymoasium.’ > overcome and mounted with sinless feet.” 

“This is a misapprehension, as is easy to st 
vince all who are dispused to think ! “Tere are many kinds of smiles, each having a 

“With all our lectures, conversations, newspapers, ¢ distinct character. Some announce goodness and 
and other similar means of mental culture, we are > sweetness—others betray sarcasm, bitterness and 
not willing to trust the intellect without scientific? pride. Sume soften the countenance by their — 
training. The poorest man in the State demands‘ languishing tendernese—others brighten by their 
for bis children the culture of the organized school ; ’ spiritaal vivacity. Gazing and poring before a 
and he is right. An education left to chance and : mirror cannot aid in acquiring beautiful smiles half 
the street, would be but a disjointed product. To” so well as to turn the gaze inward, to watch that the 
insure strength, patience and consistency, there < heart keeps unsullied from the reflection of evil, and 
must be methodical cultivation and symmetrical > is illuminated and beautified by all «weet thoughts.’’ 
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After {he Dawn. decidedly a slip-shod appearance. At present 


she was engaged in reading a highly-wrought 
BY LAURA J. ARTER. novel, over which she laughed and cried 
The cottage was a plain one, of a subdued 5 by turns, in a manner that would have been 
brown color, with a little portico out in front, ? quite flattering to the author. A faint voice 
that was covered with honeysuckles, and a large > from the next room called to her. 
yard, with a row of thrifty cedars on either) «Abbie, my love, I really wish you would 
side of the walk, and a soft fringe of blue? guperintend Bridget in the kitchen this morn- 
grass laid thickly over it. It looked as if it ing; my head aches so badly, I do not feel 
might be a place to rest both body and soul—a? able to stand up a moment longer, and there 
true home in every sense of the word; yet theSis more work on hands than usual to-day. 
interior wore an air of discomfort and untidi-¢ Bridget will not have your papa’s dinner 
ness almost painful to the beholder. Theoready for him in time, and you know how 
parlor was a scene of confusion—books on the‘ much he dislikes to be kept waiting.” 
floor, dust on the mantel-piece and other? «Oh, mamma! how could you interrupt me 
furniture; the centre table presented theSat such an affecting place; just as if I should 
appearance of a badly arranged curiosity ¢ know what to do to assist Bridget? I dare say 
shop; chairs seemed to have walked around >she can get along well enough if she tries, and 
in a vague, wandering way over the room; in‘I should only be in the way.” 
fact, there was no order at all, though a neat? Petulantly brushing away three or four ac- 
woman’s hand might have rendered it quite aStual tears that had been called forth from 
pretty little room in a very short while. sympathy with the distressed heroine, Abbie 
Seated in a rocking chair near the window, S went on with her reading again, feeling angry 
sata young girl, scarcely eighteen years old, < that her mamma should expect her to perform 
and, but for the careless, untidy appearance any of the menial offices about the house. 
of her dress, one would have pronounced her‘ Presently her mother called in again— 
more than ordinarily pretty. Her eyes were 2 ‘¢ Abbie, child, wont you please come bathe 
full and large, and of a bright black hue; ol ied head with cold water? Iam feverish, and 
face was almost oval in shape; her complexion ¢ it will do me good to feel your hands soothing 
quite dark, but very clear; her cheeks and‘Sme again. It is so strange and sweet to have 
lips of the deepest crimson; and over her¢ my little daughter with me once more.” 
dimpled shoulders hung a mass of glossy) The fascinating novel was thrown down sul- 
curls. On the whole, she was a pretty, in-Slenly on the floor, and Abbie in no very gentle 
tellectual brunette; but in this case, as in? mood went into her mother's room. The sight 
many others, the picture, though a fair one of>of the pale, patient face, in the midst of the 
itself, was more than half spoiled by the un-<¢ pillows, sent a slight twinge of pity through 
sightly frame surrounding it. her heart; and in a gentler manner she bathed 
Her clothes were thrown on carelessly, and ¢ the hot brow till the pain was half assuaged. 
without any regard to neatness or taste; and¢ ‘That will do, darling. How kind you are 
the pretty little foot, peeping out from the)to me; the pain flies before the soft touch of 
folds of her soiled morning wrapper, had( your fingers.”” The eyes of the speaker were 
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moistened with happy tears. ‘*‘You can go sthough not really ill, was not yet well enough 
now; I must not selfishly keep you in this to leave her room. During this time Abbie’s 
close room, when the morning is so beautiful.” ‘ epaneats were gradually and painfully made 

Abbie’s better nature suggested that she” amare of her utter uselessness and selfishness. 
should remain till her mamma was soothed ‘ : She had come to open rebellion with regard 
into a quiet slumber; but the thought of the , to doing any of the housework—she did not 
book in the parlor overcame all scruples, so, ° ‘intend to soil her hands or degrade her mind 
stooping down and lightly kissing the white Sin such a manner, she said. Besides that, she 
face, she glided out of the room, and was soon >must cultivate her talents; she had no time 





absorbed in ferreting out the mysterious fate \for ordinary things. 


of her heroine., 

It was dinner time before she was disturbed 
again, then the sound of her father’s footsteps 
in the hall, brought her to her feet, and in a 
moment she was at the door to meet him, and 
had wound her plump arms around his neck. 

‘«Well, little daughter, what have you been 


About this time, a poem of the most exciting 
style—fali of broken hearts, intermingled with 
a wail for a congenial spirit—made its appear- 
ance in the village paper—the ‘ Morning 
Star,” over the signature of Mignonette St. 
Clair. The community was not long kept in ig- 
norance of the real name of the authoress how- 


doing all day? Something to please papa or 2ever, and Abbie Willard’s friends were duly as- 


mamma, I’l] warrant. 
pet at home again.” The proud father patted 
the curly head fondly, not noticing the blush 
of shame that spread itself over the pretty 
face. 


‘‘Something to please papa or mamma!” : 
the ing it in writing sentimental poems. 


Abbie thought of the half finished novel ; 


It ts nice to have our 5tonished, to find in her a “star poetesas,’’ as 


the editor, in a compliment a quarter of a 
column in length, denominated her. After 
that time, Abbie was closeted in her room 
daily, foolishly wasting the time she should 
5 have employed i in assisting her mother, spend- 
Her own 


untidy rooms and her wearied mother, with >room was a scene of continual disorder, save 
something like regret, but she consoled herself 2 when her mother kindly arranged it for her. 


by thinking that they ought not to expect her 
to do such work as Bridget did. 


Her parents, proud of her newly developed 
talents, suffered themselves to be blinded to 


There was almost a frown on her father’s cher many faults; and so the soul that really 


face when he first glanced at the parlor. 


Shad much that was good in it, was in a fair 


‘Why, what is the matter, Abbie, that things 2 way to ruin. 


are in such confusion %”’ 

‘¢Mamma isn’t well!” 

‘¢Ah! you have been playing nurse, have 
you, little puss, and haven’t had time to 
strsighten things. That is right, my child; 
your mother is very delicate, and needs your 
first attention. I can leave her without fear 
of her being lonely, when our little daughter 
is here to comfort her.” 

Abbie felt like crying at the unintentional 
rebuke; and would have confessed her want 
of merit, but her mamma, who heard the last 
sentence, spoke— 

‘©Yes, James, she has soothed me so much 
that the headache has almost vanished. How 
thankful we ought to be that our darling’s 
days at school are at last over.” 

A summons to dinner, here interrupted the 
conversation, and Abbie was truly thankful 
for it. 

‘s What shall I bring you to eat, mamma?” 

‘Nothing, Abbie—I do not feel like eating. 
Don’t think anything about me, but make papa 
comfortable.” 

So a week wore away, and Mrs. Willard, 


Abbie was almost petrified with pleasure 
one morning, to discover a poem as excruci- 
ating as her own, addressed to Mignonette St. 
Clair, by Adolphus de Percival. Such a pretty 
name she thought; so aristocratic, and more 
than likely his own. 

After this, the Morning Star became the 
weekly receptacle of pathetic poems, entitled, 
“Think of Me;” ‘I Love Thee,” &c., all 
written by the young poet and poetess, who 
had so lately flung their dazzling lights in the 
eyes of the literary world. 

Ambitious dreams began to haunt Abbic’s 
brain. She would gain such a reputation as a 
poetess, that the best journals of the country 
should be only too glad to secure the efforts of 
her inspired pen at any cost! Then the 
miracles she would perform in acts of charity ; 
the distressed families she would relieve; the 
long tour she would take to countries beautiful 
enough to srouse all the poetical fire of her 
brain. And the world should know her as the 
beautiful and talented Miss Abbie Willard, 
authoress of the soul-stirring volume of poems 


) just launched on the pleasant ocean of criticism. 
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Poor little Abbie! her foolish young head was ° indignantly demanded; when a noble soul was 
full of nothing but these lightest of light air-S being swallowed up in the ocean of human 
castles—no time for assisting her mother; no, misery? Hers should be the task of com- 
time for amusing her papa of evenings by > forter—she would grant Adolphus’s request 
singing to him, as he wished her to do; no before food passed her lips—and she did. 
time for making herself and her gurround- 2 A correspondence two months in length fol- 
ings look neat and cheerful—nothing could be Q lowed this, and the Star continued to be made 
thought of but her beloved pen. ‘ brighter by the combined efforts of our he- 
A private letter from Adolphus de Percival, ‘ roine and her languishing lover. 
(who had obtained her address from the editor It was June now—that month that nature 
of the Star,) full of sentimental nothings, 2 has placed as the fairest jewel in the crown of 
slightly changed the current of her fancies.>the year. A tedious illness confined poor Mrs. 
What a flutter of delight she experienced, as¢ Willard to her room. There was little comfort 
she broke open the daintily perfumed envelop, ¢te be expected from Abbie. She was com- 
and cast her eyes, for the first time, over the‘ pletely absorbed in developing her genius. 
delicate chirography of Adolphus de Percival. ¢ When she could find no excuse to prevent her 
It was such a lofty letter too—so unlike the‘ from soothing her mother’s pain, she always 
matter-of-fact letters she usually received ; no’ did it with such an ill grace, that the poor 
vulgar allusions to ordinary things ; nothing ‘ ¢ invalid had a thousand times rather it had not 
but the most touching sentences about the‘ been done at all; and often when Abbie had 
fragrant flowers, running brooks, birds, moon- 2 fung herself spitefully out of the room, when re- 
light and starlight; all gracefully intermingled 2 quested by her father to perform some light 
with a tone of the deepest admiration for her? duty, Mrs. Willard would cry silently, till her 
genius. pillow was wet with tears, and her head ached 
Abbie read it over again and again. She and throbbed worse than before. Yet no com- 
longed in her exullation to read it to her? plaint came from the thin, white lips; she never 
mother, but with a self-denial worthy a better Sforgot for a moment, that it was her darling 
cause, she determined that Adolphus de Perci-¢ child. 
val’s soul-thoughts, should not be exposed - A letter from Adolphus threw her into an 
the vulgar and curious gaze; in her own heart¢unenviable state of mind. It announced that 
would she lock up his sweet words, there to the next morning he would have the honor of 
keep them forever! Then followed a sleepless‘ visiting her in her own home. What should 
night, devoted to answering the precious mis-¢she do? Her mother was sick; the whole 
sive, in which she poured out such a wail forS house a scene of confusion, and Bridget not 
sympathy, that the uninitiated would navel, St all inclined to make any extra exertions. She 
supposed her the worst abused girl in existence, ¢ had enough practical common sense left to 
and which no doubt completely subdued the‘ know, that even the etherial Adolphus de Per- 
tender hearted Adolphus. And no doubt, at¢cival could not help noticing the untidiness of 
that moment, little Abbie imagined all her ‘ her home, so she must go to work herself, and 
fancied misery a living reality. é ¢ put things in order. Accordingly, rooms were 
The answer came even sooner than she had ° swept, dusted, and the furniture arranged with 
hoped for. It was a perfect shadow of her‘Scare and taste, and finally everything was 
own, a wail of despair, a wild yearning for; finished but the parlor. Gathering up the 
one sweet friend to comfort and soothe him.‘ broom with frantic haste, the furniture and 
‘s Would she not be that dear friend to him?< room were soon enveloped in a cloud of dust, 
Would she not turn to him from the cruel-5 and Abbie, with her face hot and flushed, 
hearted world? Ah! yes, if he had read thejher hair in tangled curls around her head, 
soul of the noble and talented Mignonette 2 after opening the doors and windows to let in 
rightly, she would relieve his aching heart by‘ the air, went into the kitchen after a bucket of 
permitting him to be her confidant. Together~hot soap-suds, and was soon down on her 
they would scorn the rude ways of life, to-> knees in the hall cleaning off the dirty oil- 
gether they would seek for happiness, to-‘ cloth. 
gether they would bind up their bruised souls,? In the very midst of it, a knock at the door 
and together they would die!” caused her to look up, and there, face to face 
Abbie cried over this truly heart-melting? with her, stood a gentleman dressed in the 
thing for fully a half day, and would not eat) height of fashion, with a great display of 
her dinner. What cared she for eating, she< jewelry and a strong perfume of musk. Abbie’s 
VOL. XIxX.—22 
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heart told her it must be Adolphus, and blush->‘‘An Ode to the Moon,” with the information 
ing with shame and mortification, till her face‘ that there was a gentleman in the parlor who 
was warmer and more flushed than ever, she 2 wished to see her. She gave a careless glance 


asked him into the parlor. He inquired for 
Miss Abbie Willard, and being informed she 
stood before him, he introduced himself, and 
here the conversation seemed fated to end. 

Abbie stammered forth some incoherent ex- 
cuses about the appearance of the room and 
herself; whilst the elegant Adolphus, pitying 
her confusion, made several attempts at com- 
plimenting her industry ; but it was not in the 
programme he had arranged, and he miserably 
failed. Abbie was ashamed of herself and of 
her plain home. How poverty stricken they 
must appear to Mr. de Percival. He was 
wealthy ; she felt sure of that from his dress, 
and she could see he felt ill at ease—of course 
he could not feel otherwise, to be so much out 
of his sphere. 


at the neat card Bridget placed in her hand. 
‘‘John Leonard.” The name was a strange 
one, and not at all poetical. Why had he come 
to disturb her? he could never understand her 
—her spirit mate had flown. 

She rose languidly to go down stairs. Brid- 
get asked, in astonishment, if she intended 
going down in that plight. She had on a 
soiled white wrapper that was defaced here 
and there with a blot of ink; her fingers were 
dark with the same fluid; her hair tangled, 
and her small slippers were down at the heels, 
and revealed a pair of dirty hose. 

‘¢It makes but little difference, Bridget ; my 
days on earth are numbered, and I care not 
how I look during my short sojourn here.” 
Down into the parlor she accordingly went, 


How she would have loved to burst right out < with her pretty mouth drawn down into a woe- 
crying—to think she, Mignonette St. Clair, ¢ begone expression, and her half finished ode 
should have been caught in such a plight, and Sin her hand. 
by Adolphus de Percival of all others! The? The gentleman rose as she entered, and as 
interview was a short one—both, at the unex- > he advanced to meet her, she saw that although 
pected turn of events, had forgotten all theirShe was not handsome, there was an air of 
sentiment, and were as common place as the? good breeding and refinement about him, that 
most ordinary people. revesled the character of a true gentleman. 

Mr. de Percival was disappointed—from an ° As she felt his polite yet criticising gaze bent 
eloquent compliment the editor of the Star bad ? upon her, she was half sorry she had not fol- 
paid to Abbie, in which he referred in a rather Slowed Bridget’s suggestion and changed her 


indefinite manner to her worth and wealth, (dress. 


Adolphus had been led to believe that in 
Mignonette St. Clair, he should find beauty, 
poetry, and wealth combined. But, ‘‘a change 
came o’er the spirit of his dream.’’ He was on 
his way to visit an uncle, he said; and al- 
though Abbie knew he was in the village till 
the next evening, he did not call again. 


He had a letter for her from her cousin, 
Rachel Willard, of Boston, requesting her to 
come and spend the next three or four months 
with her. Abbie, in her eagerness to get her 
parents to consent, forgot her resolution of 
dying of a broken heart. She even insisted 
on Mr. Leonard staying for dinner; an honor 


Here then was an end to all her romantic ‘ he was compelled to decline for want of time. 


dreams. Adolphus could never lower his lofty 
mind to her level in life; he would never visit 


her again, since he had found her engaged in‘Sreply, which Mr. Leonard was to deliver. 
In vain the most pathetic 2 her haste she dropped her unfinished ode, and 


such degrading toil. 


Her parents willingly consented to her cousin's 
plan, and in a short while she had penned a 
In 


lines were addressed to the lamented poet;Sas Mr. Leonard picked it up and handed it to 
there was no response. The muse of the fas- cher, she felt almost rebuked to think she had, 
tidious Adolphus had evidently been frightened >for one moment, forgotten her great bereave- 
away at sight of the unlucky poetess with $ ment. 
a bucket of suds, and had never returned. Mr. Leonard was half pained, half amused 
Adolphus was effectually silenced. with her. He had expected to see a pretty, 
Abbie sat up late of nights, writing poems > neat, sensible little girl; such as Rachel had 
to be published after her death; (she had re- remembered her to be, and as she had been 
solved since she could not live for Mr. de Per-S described to him. But this sentimental love- 
eival, she would die for him;) slept little, ate2lorn girl, fairly luxuriating in her want of 
leas, and exercised least of all, She was in aStaste and neatness, whose inky fingers and 
fair way to make herself ill, when one morn-cfreshly written poem had forced themselves 
ing Bridget disturbed her as she was writing : unwelcomely on his sight, surprised and almost 
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shocked him. He tried to think as kindly of? commenced chiding me in her pleasant, cheery 
her as he could, however; trusting that once way, for not arranging my dress more carefully, 
she was placed under the beneficial influence;< and finally succeeded in getting me to put on 
of her cousin, she would become changed for>a cool, clean wrapper, curl my hair nicely, and 
the better. help her gather and arrange bouquets for our 
Her preparations were finished in two or?~rooms. From that time forth, she never al- 
three weeks, and after half a day’s journey on‘ lowed me to touch pen or paper, save to write 
the cars, she was met at the depot by her2to dear papa and mamma; and somehow I 
uncle, and was soon in his carriage, on the‘ found it easier every day to yield. 
way to his residence, which was in the suburbs¢ ‘I used to wonder how she could always be 
of the city. It was a beautiful place; wealth)so contented and happy, till I found that it 
and taste had been combined in making it an( was by making herself useful, and contributing 
elegant home, and as Abbie and her uncle went )to the happiness of others. She is never 
up the shell walk, that was bordered on eitherentirely idle. Of a morning she is always 
side with the costliest, most fragrant flowers, ) doing a thousand little necessary things which 
she gave vent to her admiration and pleasure‘the servants could do, but she prefers doing 
in a thousand artless ways. them herself, and thus lighten theirlabors. Then 
She was welcomed warmly by Rachel and ‘she is so kind to her mother, if she chances to 
her Aunt Mary, and to her surprise, after? be ill—the most affectionate and patient of 
their greetings were over, Mr. Leonard came‘nurses. I blush when I think of how unkindly 
forward and gave her a cordial shake of thec I always treated poor, suffering mamma, when 
hand. She learned afterwards that he was i was sick—I trust I shall be a better 
ward of her uncle’s, a young lawyer, and that‘ daughter hereafter. 
he lived in the family. ; ‘“‘Then she is so charitable to the poor, 
Two months afterwards, she wrote in her‘ denying herself many little luxuries, that she 
journal :— may relieve some suffering creature. Always 
‘¢SepremBer 12th. How I look back over > the same loving daughter and friend; taking 
the past years of my life, and thank God eat ule cheerfully, and if need be, resignedly. By 
I was not allowed to go on in my blind folly. sdegrees she led me into an interest in her 
There is so much that I can do to make others 2 pursuits, and I almost forgot my imaginary 
happy, if I will only try; so much that will> sorrows, in the new sense of happiness that 
lighten the hearts of those I love. What a‘ pervaded my whole being. It seemed as if a 
selfish life mine was till I came here, and how ¢ something, that had long been dormant in my 
rauch I thank Cousin Rachel and John Leonard, ‘ nature, had become full of life beneath her 
for puinting out to me the true path of happi-¢ gentle guidance—a chord of actual music 
ness, and guiding my wayward feet into it ere evibrated in my heart. 
it was forever too late. < ‘I had been here but a short time, when, as 
‘‘T recollect so well, how the second morn-‘ Rachel and I were out walking one morning, 
ing after my arrival, as I sat writing a poem?I came face to face for the second time with 
for the Star, Cousin Rachel in her neat morn-S Adolphus de Percival. He bowed, smiled, anil 
ing dress, with her brown hair taken back in? passed on. Rachel turned to me in amaze- 
smooth, shiny folds from her white brow. ment: 
came into my beautiful room, and gathering ‘© «Why Abbie, do you know Mr. Smith ?’ 
up pen and paper, laughingly carried them off) ««*I am acquainted with Mr. Adolphus de 
and locked them up in her desk, saying they Percival, the gentleman who just passed us,’ | 
should remain there till the roses had come, said, trying to look as unconscious as if I were 
back to my cheeks and the light to my eyes ;‘ not to break my heart about that very fascina- 
in fact, until I had ceased my nonsensical talk ¢ ting individual. 
of dying of a broken heart. I remember how,$ «That! Mr. de Percival! Why, Abbie, it 
in my blind self-importance, I thought she< is only plain Mr. Smith—yes, I recollect now, 
could never appreciate the delicate and refined S his name is Adolphus; but what ever put such 
feelings of my soul; that though she might be’ an idea into your head as to call him de Perci- 
good enough at heart, there was nothing high 5 val?’ 
and intellectual in her character. How can IS ‘JI explained as well as I could. Rachel 
ever tbank her as I should, for arousing me to? looked half serious, half inclined to laugh. 
my better self again ? ‘¢¢] had no idea matters were so seriour, 
““ After she had come back to my room, she’ Abbie. He ia really nothing but a light-headed 
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fop—a clerk in a dry goods establishment up s worthy of your tears, sweet cousin, but since 
town; celebrated for nothing but writing love- God has seen fit to spare my life, I trust His 
sick nonsense to every girl who will permit < kindness has not been in vain, and with your 
him to take such a liberty.’ Shelp, Rachel, I am going to try to be a better 
‘¢$¢Qh Rachel! you must certainly be mis- ° girl. : 
taken. He is all refinement—all soul. Surely > ‘‘She kissed me tenderly, looked into my 
you have judged him harshly.’ I think now, Sface with her clear, earnest eyes, and I knew 
there were tears of wounded feelings in my ° > another grateful prayer was in her heart. 
eyes as I spoke, and Rachel evidently saw 5 ‘©¢Oh Abbie! do not forget your good reso- 
them, and hastened to change the conversation. lutions ; but, hereafter, be the true, noble 
‘That evening & servant brought up a card 5 woman God intended you should be.’ 
to me—‘ Adolphus de Percival Smith.’ ‘‘T pressed her hand, and turning on my 
‘Rachel picked up the card, and laughed as » pillow, was soon wrapt in a refreshing slum- 
she saw the name. ‘I should advise you not®ber. It was late in the evening when I awoke. 
to go down, Abbie, but I can see you want to, 5 Rachel was by my bed-side; her face wearing 
and besides that, I trust my little cousin has 2a look that puzzled me. 
too much sense to encourage such a fellow.’ $ ‘¢¢T don’t know whether I ought to give you 
She kissed me as she spoke, and I ran hastily ‘this or not, Abbie,’ she said, displaying a tiny 
down the stairs. clolter in the well known handwriting of Mr. 
“Of the three weeks that followed, I shall: Smith. ‘I’m afraid to excite you; and yet the 
write but little. I can only wonder now that I ° poor wretch has pleaded so strongly to have it 
ever tolerated Mr. Smith for a moment; that I / delivered, that I suppose I must comply with 
ever for a moment allowed myself to be blinded < his request.’ 
to his many defects, and shallow intellect. ; ‘‘She placed it in my hands, and I slowly 
He vowed again and again that he loved me—‘broke open the envelop. I read it through 
that life without me would be a blank. He-carefully, and lay silently studying over the 
implored me to try his love. It would endure S contents several minutes. It was full of the 
all tests, he said. To die for my sake would 2 most loving sympathy—a continued assurance 
be his greatest pleasure; what were a lifetime Sof his perpetual love, and an offer to die for 
to him compared with a moment of my happi-<me, if it would give me pleasure. Somehow 
ness! His extravagant words touched my girlish ‘the letter did not please me; there seemed to 
vanity, but never reached my heart. Sbe too much imagination in it, to be much 
‘‘T woke up one morning with a burning *reality. Yet what should I do? to believe his 
fever and an aching head. A physician was‘ “ words, he was dying for a glance of my face. 
called, who pronounced it a very severe attack’ handed the note to Rachel. She read it 
of measles. I had been walking in the heavy : through, smiling all the while, then turned to 
night dew and had taken cold, consequently < me. 
the disease, though simple of itself, unless the» «Do you believe all this pack of nonsense, 
greatest care was taken, might speedily prove - Abbie ?” 
fatal. ‘ ‘I could not say exactly that I did; yet I 
“The long, painful days and nights that: 5 could not bear to think that my idol had been 
followed, seem like a dream to me now—the entirely imaginary. 
loving kindness shown me by Aunt Mary and ‘ r ‘¢s What shall I do, Rachel? Help me, will 
Rachel—their sad, pale faces flitting around ° “you not?’ 
my bed-side. At last the danger was passed ‘She sat still a moment, as if thinking some- 
through, and as I lay apparently sleeping, I<thing over. 
heard Rachel’s sweet voice thanking God ‘hats ‘¢<T ll tell you what, Abbie, you shall see 
I was saved to them. How fervently I joined Shim, and put his love to the test as he implores 
in her earnest amen! She came up to my bed-2you to do. If he fails to verify his words 
side when she heard my voice, and winding Sthough, you must promise to forget him— 
her arms around my neck, burst into tears. 2 promise to throw him aside as you would a 
Her long pent-up feelings, now that the crisis 5 badly written novel. Will you?’ 
was passed, must have vent, and:she lay with “‘<With all my heart, Rachel.’ What else 
her head on my pillow, sobbing like a little )could I say? 
child. ‘‘The next evening Adolphus came. I was 
“«* Don’t Rachel—don’t cry,’ I said, my own 2 excited almost into a fever, and Rachel blamed 
voice tremulous with emotion. ‘I am not 5 herself for having permitted the interview at 
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all. How Adolphus’s love was to be tested, I 
did not know; but I could not help believing 
he would be all he had promised. At last, the 
well-known ring was heard at the door, the 
well-known voice in the hall, and I heard Mr. 
Leonard asking him to follow him up stairs to 
my room. How my heart beat and throbbed 
with wild excitement then! Rachel, who 
stood by my chair, said kindly— 

““¢Abbie! Abbie! you promised to be calm.’ 

The footsteps paused outside of the open 
door, and I heard Mr. Leonard’s clear, strong 
voice, say— 

‘“‘¢Trusting to your repeated assurances 
that to die for Miss Abbie would be happiness 
to you, did you but know it would contribute 


a drop of joy in her life, we have not thought ° 


it necessary before to tell you the nature of 
the disease with which she is afflicted. As 


you are no doubt aware, the small-pox is‘ smoothly and happily. 
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‘‘Rachel! cheerful, busy Rachel! I sat 
down in amazement. [I never felt so com- 
pletely humbled ; never before so fully realized 
all the modest beauty of Rachel’s character, 
and the arrogance of my own. Dear, generous 
Rachel! how kindly she had borne the self- 
importance I had plainly displayed in my 
supposed mental superiority over her. I cried 
from mortification and shame. How petty 
and contemptible my intolerable pride must 
have seemed to her; yet she had humbled me 


only by her forbearance. 


‘‘It is almost a week now, since then, and 
Rachel’s good example has not been lost upon 
me, I trust. And this is why, old journal, I have 
come back to you after such a long absence. 
Mr. Leonard is calling me to take a walk with 
him, and I must go.” 

The next month of Abbie’s life went along 
How or when she 


raging in different parts of the city; but Miss < began to love John Leonard, she never knew. 


Abbie is now recovering from a severe attack - 
of-——’ 

‘‘The gallant and valiant Adolphus de Per- 
cival Smith did not stop to hear the last word ¢ 


sone would not admit to herself that she did 
Clove him; yet every fibre of her heart vibrated 
with the most delicate rapture at the sound of 
chis clear, frank voice. She knew how more 


of the sentence, which proved to be ‘measles.’ than useless such a feeling for him must be; 
I heard footsteps rushing frantically down the¢she remembered, with burning cheeks, her 
steps at a rate almost suicidal, and the sharp> first appearance before him, and her foolish 
clang of the gate, scarcely a second after-¢ conversation to him; and she knew him well 
wards, announced the departure of my poetical < enough to be sure that such a thing could not 


lover. 

‘‘From that day to this, Adolphus de Perci- 
val has never intruded himself upon my 
presence. As soon as I was able to write, I 


‘be forgotten. 


True, she had changed since 
then; but would he believe such a change 


*would be permanent? She dare not hope it. 


Yet now, when for the first time, she knew 


sent him a note, brief and sarcastic, asking, what it was to experience a pure, deep love, 


for my letters. In due time they came, 


and his own were returned. How eagerly I strove to conquer it; 


burned the last silly, nonsensical letter, glad 
to know they were no longer in existence. So 
ended my acquaintance with Mr. Smith. 

‘The time since then has been spent plea- 
santly and usefully. Rachel and Mr. Leonard 
have been the best and dearest of friends to 
me. I hope I shall yet become worthy of them. 

‘‘The other day I had the pleasantest and 
strangest surprise! Looking over a port-folio 
in the library, I found it was filled with some 
of the most beautiful stories I had ever read. 
They had evidently been taken from maga- 
zines, and, with a soul full of admiration, I 
turned to Mr. Leonard, who was present, and 
asked him if he knew the author. He glanced 
at the port-folio, and turned to me, with his 
face full of feeling. 

‘¢* Rachel wrote those stories, and many 
more, equally as beautiful, Abbie.’ There 
was a proud tenderness in his voice. 


and one, too, that must be in vain, nobly she 
nobly she struggled 
against all selfish repinings, that the road of 
her life must wind amidst rugged and dark 
places, far away from that other beautiful road 
over which John Leonard’s feet were tra- 
velling. 

She believed, too, that Rachel loved Mr. 
Leonard, and that he in return lavished all the 
wealth of his soul upon her. She knew how 
worthy they were of each other; she felt her 
own want of goodness—so the girl who, three 
months before, had longed to die of a broken 
heart, for a man whom she neither loved or 
respected; now that there were real clouds 
hanging over her, took up the burden of life 
bravely and cheerfully, striving only to catch 
the few rays of sunshine that penetrated 
through the darkness. No useless wailings, 
no lost hours, no duties left undone. Abbie 
had reached the goal of true womanhood. 

The time for her to return to her quiet home 
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came at last. She was glad of it, and yet she Gere he is forever shut up in gloom and 
had been very happy at her uncle’s. She ‘darkness. 
longed to tear herself from the presence of? * * * * 
John Leonard, dear though he was to her.> A year full of lights and shadows followed— 
She felt it was sinful to torture herself and to we year laden with soul-struggles and heart- 
wrong Rachel by her very thoughts, even ‘aches to poor Abbie. How many times had 
though they were secret, and that it would be “her faltering feet almost refused to do their 
better at once to tear herself away from this “duty? yet, with renewed courage, she strove 
faint glimpse of happiness, than to go groping :®gainst all selfish sorrows. And she had come 
her way blindly day after day. Then there <out pure in spirit, and contented in heart, at 
was much for her to do at home; a thousand ‘the end of the long, long year. Everything 
duties, till now left undone, by which she *that a good daughter could be, she had been 
could make her dear ones happy. Sto her parents. She had taken all the house- 
She stood alone in the library a moment <hold cares from her weary mother, and was 
before she started, looking out of the window. -repaid a thousand-fold by seeing the light 
A step that sent the blood coursing madly to Seome back to the sunken eyes; by the cheer- 
her face, came to where she stood; a voice <ful spirits, the loving smiles, and returning 
that she loved above all earthly music, fell on ‘health. Abbie was now in reality what her 


* 


her ears. ¢fond parents had at first hoped she would be. 
‘©M have come to tell you good-by, Ab- 2 After her return from her uncle’s, she 
bie.” Slearned from her father, that in consequence 


She did not look up; the long black fringes of a falling off in business, he should not be 
of her eyes were drooping with unshed tears. Sable to supply them with many of the little 
He took her hand. giunanies to which they ha@ been accustomed, 

“Will you let me write to you sometimes, Cand that he could only hope, by the closest 
Abbie—such a letter as a brother might write j economy , to prevent becoming largely indebted 
to his sister ?”” The earnest eyes looking full 7 before the expiration of a year. 
in her face. ; Abbie secretly determined to aid him, and 

‘““Oh, if you only will!” The voice was 7 before a week had passed by, she applied for 
eager and joyful. ‘Perhaps you can help me ¢and obtained the situation of principal of the 
along in the new road I am trying to travel, ?Village Academy for the coming year, at a 
Mr. Leonard. It is rough and hard now at $8alary of three hundred dollars. Her parents 
the beginning, and a few kind words of cheer 2demurred at first. What could their little 
would sustain my flagging spirits.” Abbie know about teaching? She surely 

‘It will grow easier all the while, Abbie. could not be in earnest? But Abbie was firm 
Never pause to look back at your past idle Sin her good resolution, and gracefully did she 
life, but press forward bravely. You will : fill her new position. 
pardon me, Abbie, but, knowing as I do, the? So the year had passed away, and through 
depth of your naturally noble soul, and know- {many difficulties and trials, Abbie had come 
ing, too, how all your better feelings a unscathed and victorious. All this while 
been lying in rust and entire uselessness the Sher letters from Rachel and Mr. Leonard had 
greater part of your life, I cannot help feeling 2 been coming to cheer her on. The love she 
a brother’s frankness and kindly interest in ‘felt for John Leonard, though as deep as ever, 
your future welfare; and if I write to you was purified and chastened, and she loved to 
sometimes in a manner that may at first seem ‘think that though he was lost to her, she was 
harsh to you, recollect the good feeling that at least worthy of him. Rachel had visited 
prompts it. Good-by, now, Abbie, and God her once, and was astonished and rejoiced at 
bless you!” — complete reformation. 

He stooped down, and kissed her forehead. It was drawing near Christmas now, and 
Abbie felt it must be for the last time, yetSAbbie’s school term had expired the week 
crushing down the burning tears in her heart, Cbefore. She had coaxed her mother to visit 
she returned his friendly pressure of the hand, Sher Aunt Mary for a fortnight at least, so that 
and left the room. she might have more leisure to prepare for the 

A few moments later, and she was gone. It holidays. How busy she was then—what a 
seemed to her as if she had left behind her a< complete transformation the whole house under- 
portion of her very being. It was like the went! Abbie was not sparing of her hardly- 
last ray of sunshine the doomed felon beholdsS earned money. The parlor was furnished 
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completely with new but tasty furniture, and 2loved Rachel, who was so much better than 
the chairs, carpet and curtains, that belonged (she—so good and talented ? 

to it, were transferred to her mother’s room,? ‘‘ Because Rachel has always been a dear 
making it of itself a cheerful little parlor. ¢ Sister to me, and nothing more; because, good 
Every room in the house was thoroughly ‘and pure as she is, my little Abbie is more 
cleansed; every bed as white and soft as a ‘than sister or mother—more than all the world 
snow-drift. She’ had finished her generosity <to me.” 
by purchasing her mamma a beautiful brown 5 So they talked, till kind Mrs. Willard said 
silk dress, and by placing in her father’s<tea was ready, and Abbie looked down and 
armed-chair a pretty dressing-gown, made by ¢ blushed, as she recollected for the first time 
her own busy fingers. Cher long checked apron and pinned-up sleeves. 

It was the day her mother was to return.” ‘Never mind, darling,” John said to her; 
Nothing more was to be done but to finish S‘‘it is a thousand times more becoming than 
frosting the cakes for Bridget; so, tucking <a soiled dress, and idle hands.”’ 
back her curls, pinning up the sleeves of herS We will look once more into Abbie’s journal, 
neat gingham dress, and donning a long apron ‘and then our long story closes. 
of Bridget’s, she was soon busy in her pleasant > ‘‘May I1st.—To think that John Leonard, 
task. She was thinking of the joyful surprise Sthe noblest and best of men, loves me! Yet it 
in store for her mother, when Bridget, with , is real, because, before the year is another day 
her face wreathed with smiles, appeared at the Colder, I shall be his proud and happy wife. 
door, and told her that Mrs. Willard mere white silk dress lying on my bed; the 
come. (Soft, rich veil, almost hiding it; all a present 

In a moment, Abbie had rushed into the<from my dear Cousin Rachel; even the spark- 
parlor, and into her mother’s arms, not notic- ¢ling diamond ring on my finger, tells me it is 
ing, in her glad surprise, that there was aSnota dream. How happy we shall be in our 
gentleman standing at the window. cbeautiful home. Oh, John! a home anywhere 

She felt her heart leap up in a wild, glad Sin the world would be a beautiful one to me, 
joy, as the dear voice of John Leonard fell on Sa that you were with me. The future is sv 
her ears, and his hand clasped hers eagerly— at now. Dear mamma and papa can live 
fondly. comfortably and happily the remainder of 

‘‘Have you no word of welcome for me, >their days, for John has done all for them that 
Abbie, after our Iong separation ?” & generous man could do for the parents of 

How his eyes brimmed over with untold ;the woman he loved. 
tenderness! She felt as if she were dreaming. ‘¢He came to me this morning, and laying 
What did it all mean? Had he come to his dear head against me, talked so earnestly 
torture her with his kindness, only to leave Sand beautifully. ‘What should I do without 
her more lonely than ever? She burst into (my little darling now? She has grown to be 
tears. It was weak, but she could not help it. Sthe brightest and best part of my existence. 
They were alone now; her mother had intui- ¢ Abbie, blessed be God that He has given us to 
tively left the room. each other !’ 

‘* Abbie, dearest little girl in the world, ‘¢T leaned down and kissed the high, white 
surely you can pardon me for this long trial of >brow, and my heart has echoed ever since— 
your love, when I tell you how through all the Sblessed be God! Yes, thank God !—thank 
weary months I have yearned to be with you— ¢God!”’ ; 
yearned to clasp you to my heart—to hold you a aaa 
there forever. I read your jealously guarded An exhibition of paintings illustrative of 
secret a year ago, dear Abbie; I saw it in SDante’s great epic poem, the “ Divina Comme- 
your face the hour you left me alone in the (dia,” has been opened at St. James’s Hall, 
library ; and now, dear Abbie, I have come London. The pictures are of large dimensions, 
for you, never to doubt your goodness and<and form a moving panorama, in which are 
your love, so long as life shall last. You have >delineated the principal scenes and actions in 
proved yourself all, and more than I hoped the poem. They are painted by Italian artists. 
for. What have you to say to me, little girl?” >A lecture on the works of Dante, with extracts 
His strong arm was around her, his warm $from the “ Divina Commedia,” is delivered to 
kisses on her lips. ie assembled spectators in English, excepting 

She could only wonder in her great joy why Son one day in each week, when it is given in 
he ha d ever loved her at ali—why he had not ¢ Italian. 
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‘If you do marry that girl, George, you are 
a fool,” said Alice, energetically, as she plied 
vigorously the bright crochet needle with which 
she was fashioning a silken purse for that same 
brother. ‘She is poor, has no position in 


opposition was open and above-board. If she 
had only possessed the skill in plotting and 
secretly executing of some of Eve’s daughters, 
she might have succeeded far better. But 
such straightforward opposition had the effect 
it usually does on loving hearts, causing them 
to draw still closer in the bonds of a common 
sympathy. Instead of ridding herself of an 


society, and has not even spirit enough to (unwelcome sister-in-law, she had driven away 


defend herself. We used to make all sorts of >her idol brother. 


fan of her at school.” 
‘* The more shame to you then,” said George, 
with a flushed countenance. ‘She has, at 


She heard the front door 
shut with a clang, and saw him walking off 
towards the depot, with bis travelling shawl 
over his arm and a carpet-bag in his hand; 


least, the virtue of a sweet temper, which my 280 she knew he was gone in reality, and never 


sister might imitate with advantage.” 

For an angry person to be told she is angry 
usually adds fuel to the flame. So Alice re- 
torted in the same spirit. 

‘“‘If you do marry her, I beg you will not 
ask me to receive or visit her. The poor 
simpleton. Ido not know why she need put 
herself in the way so. I do not see how you 
ever found her out. You never could, if she 
had not taken especial pains to attract your 
notice, I know. All too, under the guise of so 
much artlessness! You may always know 
that those terribly unsophisticated people, are 
the very deepest. I should think that you had 
been about in the world enough to have more 
sense.” 

George’s turn came now. It was bad enough 
to have his betrothed called a simpleton, but 
for a man to be told that his judgment is at 
fault in such a matter, touches his vanity quite 
as nearly as the other his heart. A few more 
angry words were exchanged, and George left 
the room to complete his arrangements for re- 
turning to the city. 

It was the brother and sister’s first quarrel. 
They were alone in the world, and Alice’s 
home was with a widowed relative, while 
George was engaged in business in a distant 
city. Alice was so proud of her tall, manly 
brother, with his big brown whiskers and dark 
hazel eyes, which always looked so tenderly 
upon her. Many bright pictures had they 
formed together of the sunny future, when 


a word of good-by. Oh! what a great throb 
of pain almost stilled her heart-beat as she 
watched him walking down the street with that 


° firm, elastic step, and never a glance towards 


the cottage to show that he even thought of 
her. What a heart-sickneas stole over her 
as she heard the shrill car whistle, and saw 
the swift train gliding away over the western 
meadows. Oh! how wearily the day went 
down. What would she not have given to 
recall the bitter, hasty words that had parted 
them. Oh! one of the saddest things in life is 
an estrangement between those whom the ties 
of love and kindred bind. And yet how fre- 
quent are such disunions: 


“Life often divides far wider than death; 
Unkindness a high wall raiseg,— 

But better by far than two hearts estranged 
Ts a low grave under the daisies, 

The beautiful, snowy daisies.” 


‘‘To think he should ever look at me with 
that hard, cold eye,” sobbed Alice. ‘I did 
not believe he could look so at me, and all for 
that Mary Sterling!” and the old pride came 
back strong to her heart, checking back the 
tears, as she thought indignantly of the un- 
assuming girl who, she felt, had so deeply 
wronged her. She would never, never recog- 
nize her as a mate for her peerless brother. 

The sun went down, and a sleepless night 
wore away. By that time, her woman’s heart 
was aching for a reconciliation. But, alas, 
she now remembered that his address was 


George’s business should so prosper that one Schanged, and, though he had told her where | 
home would shelter them both. The fear of to direct her letters, she had neglected to note 
her life had been that he would marry some Sit down, intending to do so before he left. 


day, and she should lose her place in his heart. 
And now that she learned for the first time, 
that he was the same as pledged to Mary Ster- 
ling, the last choice she would ever have made, 
her patience quite gave way, and with all her 
might she opposed it. Not covertly, for Alice 
had no scheming in her nature, but all her 


Now she could only wait until she heard from 
him. Did you ever go day after day to the 
office for an anxiously expected letter, watch- 
ing with feverish anxiety for the hour to come, 
and returning again with a dead weight of 
pain at the heart after each disappointment? 
If so, you can appreciate Alice’s dreary heart- 
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sickness, as weeks rolled on and no white-2 «¢ And now, dear, you must just come up to 
winged messenger came to say that she was? my room and bathe your face, and rest awhile, 
forgiven. How utterly alone she seemed ins until I bring you acup of coffee, for you are as 
all this wide, weary world. ¢ nervous and unsettled as you can be. Don’t let 
Alice had troubled sleep one autumn morn-¢ your dream trouble your head another minute. 
ing, after a night of weeping. She was awayGeorge was well enough a week ago, and he 
in the great Babel city, walking alone pat ee too many friends wherever he goes to 
the dismal wards of a hospital. A row of long, Cever be nursed in a hospital, if he should get 
low pallets stretched far down the room on>sick. You know that as well as I, Alice dear.” 
either side, and there was a ghastliness aboutS So Alice suffered herself to be led into 
their very uniformity. On the low bed by ¢ Mary’s dear little bird’s nest of a room, and 
her side lay a moaning sufferer, whom she‘ consented to lie down on its snowy bed for a 
paused to notice. In the emaciated form and< little while. Presently, Mary returned with a 
death-like face she recognized her beloved tray, on which were a cup of fragrant coffee, 
brother, his chestnut curls all cut away, his‘and delicious rolls moulded by her own fair 
bearded face close shaven. Oh, what a heart- hands, with a saucer of berries and cream, 
rending sight! No loving hand to lave his‘ which might have tempted a monk in his cell. 
hot brow, or minister to his needs. Even? Much refreshed, and with spirits greatly light- 
while she gazed, a paroxysm of pain convulsed ‘ ened, she hastened home to write a long peni- 
him, and in his feverish wanderings he called: tent letter. Mary’s gentle grace and womanly 
wildly for her whose place should be beside ‘ dignity had completely won her heart, and she 
him, joining her name with that of “angel? felt no reluctance in saying so. Her old pride 
Mary.” Ah, there was no resentment now, as >was humbled, and her heart was comparatively 
she heard that name from his lips. Then, by<peaceful. Pride can never bring joy to its 
one of those sudden transitions which in? possessor; butin the “valley of humility” are 
dreams cause us no surprise, she saw four‘ the fairest pastures and the sweetest blossoms. 
rough board coffins borne away in a little +‘ Yea, some also have wished that the next way 
boat, which took them to the island where the > to their Father’s house was here, that they might 
unknown hospital dead were buried. She ‘be troubled no more with either hills or moun- 
knew that one was his, but which she could Stains to go over.”’ 
not tell; so there was nothing to mark theS Two days after Alice’s letter was sent, one 
dismal spot wheré his loved form was laid. ¢was handed out to her, which looked very 
The dream was as vivid as a real scene, and ¢ dingy and way-worn. It was dated three 
Alice awoke with a great pain, and sense of’ weeks back, and was plainly in George’s hand- 
suffocation in her heart. She looked wildly ¢ writing. By « strange accident, which will 
about her familiar room for a minute, and as‘ sometimes happen to even the most cautious, 
consciousness returned, it flashed at once to,»he had omitted in the direction the name of 
her mind, ‘‘ Mary knows where he is, and I? the State, and as there were seven towns of 
will go at once to her.” As soon as she could, the same name in the country, the postmaster, 
compose herself sufficiently, she prepared for’; as in duty bound, had sent it to quite a number 
the long walk, quite forgetting breakfast, or 2 of them before it reached its real destination. 
the wan face and tearful eyes which her country 6 The envelop was something of a curiosity in 
bonnet shaded. She found the happy, sunny-¢ the way of post marks; but that was a small 
hearted maiden busy as a bee with her morn-‘ matter to Alice, as she hastily broke the seal 
ing duties, dusting the piano and light chairs? and read the kind words of brotherly affection 
of the cozy sitting-room, singing like the sila and sorrow which it breathed. 
linnet she was, meanwhile. ‘‘ And he has been waiting all this time for 
‘sWhy, Alice, what is the matter?” she’ an answer,” thought Alice, sadly. ‘‘ Well, it 
’ asked in alarm, as she looked at her troubled $ has been all for the best, so I will not grieve 
countenance. cover anything but my unkindness.”’ 
‘“‘Something has happened to George, IS And so the estranged hearts were brought 
know,” was her quick thought. A flood of¢together again; but who shall say that the 
tears was her only answer, which did not in shadow of a cloud would not remain on hearts 
the least allay her anxiety. At length the< which had been so deeply moved. How much 
weeping Alice unburdened her whole heart ¢ better to ‘‘leave off contention before it be 
like the true woman she was, and begged and‘ meddled with,” to set a watch before the door 
freely obtained forgiveness. cof our lips, that a careless poisoned word of 
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anger may never escape them. Such estrange- $it now.” But my face is weary as theirs— 
ments are too often permanent. The wise 2weary with sitting in my lonesome parlor at 
man has truly said, ‘‘a brother offended is 5twilight—weary with watching for the little 
harder to be won than a strong city.”’ arms that used to twine around my neck—for 
‘‘When thou bringest thy gift to the altar, Sthe curls that brushed against my cheek—for 
and there rememberest that thy brother hath 2the young laugh that rang out with mine, as 
aught against thee, leave there thy gift and go }we watched the blazing coal-fire, or made rab- 
thy way: first be reconciled to thy brother and ‘bits with the shadow on the wall, waiting 
then come and offer thy gift.” ‘If ye forgive )merrily together for papa coming home. I 
not mep their trespasses, neither will your Shave the wealth and ease I longed for, but at 
Heavenly Father forgvive your trespasses.” what a price? And when I see mothers with 
grown-up sons driving to town or church, and 
my hair silvered over with gray, I think what 
; might have been, had I murmured less at the 
SPurmuring. providence of God, Reader—young mother 
BY MBS. STEPHENSON. you may be—had you heard this mother tell 
I was tired of washing dishes; I was tired Sher story, you would have felt to say with the 
of drudgery. It hadn’t always been so, and I 0writer—‘‘I will be more patient with my little 
was dissatisfied. I never sat down a moment Sones—I will murmur less.” 
to read, that Jamie didn’t want a doughnut, or CaRROLL Co., Int. 
a piece of paper to scribble on, or a bit of soap 








to make bubbles. ‘‘I’d rather be in the peni- ; : 
tentiary,’’ I said one day, ‘‘than have my life x p img. 
teased out so,” as Jamie knocked my elbow, BY MYSTIC. 
when I was writing to a friend. Tell of the winter, chilly and lone, 


But a morning came when I had one ‘plate SOf the blinding sleet, and the tempest’s moan, 

less to wash—one chair less to set away by the 2 Ye whose lives are as cold and gray 
walls in the dining-room; when Jamie’s little $ As the chill and gloom of a winter's day ; 
crib was put away in the garret, and it has ¢ Ye who bave buried your blossoms low, 
never come down since. I had been unusually rand the dead leaves, under the snow. 
fretful and discontented with him that damp ¢ Sing of the Autumn, ye who wait, 
November morning that he took the croup. With weary feet, at the westerm gate ; 
Gloomy weather gave me the headache, and yore Mae ere Estpennb-e ven rae 

yw ga ’ : : 

: ‘ Ye who are gathering withered leaves, 

had less patience than at other times. By ere Shout for the Summer ! ye whose eyes 
by he was singing in another room, “I want S gee no clouds in the bending skies; 
to be an angel,”’ and presently rang out the (ye who rest in entrancing dreams, 
metallic croup cough. I never hear that hymn 5 Lulled by the birds and hushed by the streams, 
since that it don’t cut me to the heart; for the ¢ Kissed by the sun, with its quivering beams. 
croup cough rings out with it. He grew worse >Shout for the Summer! back from the hills 
towards night, and when husband came home, ¢ Echo shall answer, in fountains and rills, 
he went for a doctor. At first, he seemed to ) Down to the ocean's tide, whither they flow, 


help him; but it merged into inflammatory Wavelet and billow shall whisper it low. 
croup, and was soon over. Not of the Winter and storms will I sing, 


‘<I ought to have been called in sooner,” Garlands nor sheaves, from the harvest I bring, 
said the doctor. ” Only the buds and the blades of the Spring. 


I have a servant to wash the dishes now, ‘ Buds of the Spring, when the leaves that lio 
and when a visitor comes, I can sit down and ¢ Folded away from the curious eye 
entertain her, without having to work all the §Shall break forever that mystic spell, 
time. There is no little boy worrying me to 2 Wonderful tales shall the captives tell, 
open his jack-knife, and there are no whittlings 5 Of moaning winds, that around them swept, 
over the floor. The magazines are not soiled 2 Of moonlight beams, that silently crept - 
with looking at the pictures, but stand prim Down to the shadows, where they had slept; 


ee : Of tears that the pitying stars had wept, 
eee On the réading:table,, just 96:1 leave 5. het bad wakened their midnight disame= 


Opened their to th ing’s be - 
6s Your carpet never looks dirty,” say weary pen eir eyes e mornings beams 


worn mothers to me. ‘Oh, no,” I mutter to 2 Buds of the Spring, when the April showers 
myself, ‘‘ there’s no muddy little boots to dirty ‘ And soft May sun have opened the flowers, 
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; 
Oh, well may yo say that ye did not know Ki e 
That the angels had loved the brown earth so. ife in the 0 ASONAQE, 
Did not know, S EAST AND WEST. 
That under the snow ° BY CLARA GRAHAME. 
ancy ued bidder: sway, ° Most stories end in a wedding—mine shall 


For the sunny May, : i 
The same sweet buds and blossoms they bring eRnOre an exception to the general rule, and 


From the gardens that bloom in the endless Spring. begin with one. The harvest moon was full 
-on that October night when gentle Fanny Page 


Loaves of the Spring—we know they will fall, aie married to Horace Warner, the young and 
Trembling, list to the wild wind’s call; onewly-settled minister of the “Old South” 
Bat who can tell if the summer sun church in Garland—one of those charming 
Shall wither the fairest, one by one? villages that nestle so fondly among the hills 
Fading and falling, of New England. 
ee Breet picseowme calling, In this case, ‘‘the course of true love had 
Violets meek, with their eyes of blue, - ; ‘ ; 
Lilies, lifting their cups of dew run smooth.” In family circles, in stores, in 
ne g P weal Squire Baxter’s office, and at the ‘“ sewing- 
Calling them down, down to the shade, ae ° are : : : & 
With them to wither, and droop, and fade; circle,” the affair had been duly discussed, and 
Or which of the leaves that the bads unfold everybody, even to Aunt Nancy Parker, who it 
Shall change to russet, and crimson, and gold; was said had been crossed in love in her 
Which shall cling to the boughs that wave . Syouth, and had stayed cross ever since, agreed 
Over the flowers, in their autumn grave. that it was an excellent match. Fanny was 
loved by the whole parish, and Horace Warner 
couldn’t be blamed for doing what everybody 
else did. And so, in the pleasant parlor of her 
father’s house, where a few chosen friends 
‘were gathered, those solemn vows, making 
them one ‘till death do you part,” were given 
and returned, and the loving daughter went 
forth from the home of her childhood, to be a 
loving and faithful wife to him who to her 
‘was nearer than all others, and dearer.” 

The old parsonage, built in Parson Rogers's 
time, had been repaired and rejuvenated, re- 
painted and refurnished, and now looked out 
from the gray old trees that surrounded it, as 
pretty and romantic a home as any young 
bride could desire. 

It was well filled on this eventful evening, for 
the whole parish were gathered there to welcome 
their minister and his wife to their new home. 
As they stepped from the carriage, they were 
met at the gate by a band of young girls, who, 
singing a pleasant welcome, led the way to the 
house. All the rooms were brilliantly lighted, 
and made cheerful and gay by vases, and 
baskets, and garlands of bright autumn 
flowers. Fanny’s furniture had been ar- 
ranged in the most tasteful manner; books 
and engravings scattered about the open piano, 
and the fire briskly burning in the open fire- 
place, (for autuma nights will be cold in New 
England, ) gave the house already a home-like 
appearance. In one corner stood a small 
table, covered with gifts to the bride. There 
was something from everybody—from the 
silver cake-basket, presented by Mrs. Squire 
Baxter, and the silver castor, by Mrs. Doctor 


Leaves of the Spring-time—where will they lie, 
When dull November’s pitiless eye 

Looks coldly down from the leaden sky ? 

Over the faces, perhaps, that we meet, 

And thoughtlessly pass in the crowded street, 
Over the stranger—and oh! who knows 

But the dead, brown leaves, and the chilling snows 
Will lie with the bitter tears that we shed 

Over the brown earth, hiding uur dead ? 

Over the faces, over the eyes 

That have looked with us on the June-time skies? 
Over the faces, over the eyes 

Where we havo found our June’s soft skies ? 
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Blossoms of Spring-time—hands unknown 
May gather those flowers to place in our own; 
To place in our clasped hands, white and cold, 
Leaving them there for the damp and mould 
Till the moss shall cover with gray and gold, 
And the world forget, in its ceasoless tread, 
The faded flowers, and the sleeping dead ! 


——— 3-2 6 2-2 


Lovs or Dress.—Love of dress is not ne- 
cessarily vanity. It may arise from a love of 
the picturesque, or a fine perception of the 
harmonious and symmetrical. If a fondness for 
dress is confined to display on one’s own person, 
then it is vanity; but a catholic appreciation 
of form and color, that is equally pleased with 
adornment on our neighbors as ourselves, is an 
sesthetic sense worthy of praise and culture. 
Those fellows who applaud their superiority to 
the vanities of dress, unconsciously confess 
either to a blunt sense of the pleasing, or to 
an intense self-love, which isolates itself from 
the appreciation and sympathy of others. 
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Loomis, down to the book-mark worked by Fanny, too, in her own sphere, was equally 
little Susan Reed, the washerwoman’s lame cuseful and beloved. She did not think it her 
child. The Pastor’s library had already been duty to be president of every society—to 
transferred from his room at the Widow Saw- <¢‘‘take the lead” of every female prayer- 
yer’s to the study shelves, and a new library )meeting, or to make herself particularly 
table, and most inviting looking study-chair, ‘prominent in any respect; but she was inter- 
showed that his comfort was not uncared-for. 2ested in every good word and work; no one 
After the usual bridal congratulations, which {complained that she neglected them because 
were heartfelt on the occasion, an elegant col- (they did not “live in style ;” no sick-bed was 
lation was served, and soon after the company Sunvisited; she had a smile and pleasant word 
dispersed, leaving many blessings and good (for all; and she gave something more substan- 
wishes behind. And then in their new home Dtial than words or smiles, as Widow Brown 
the family altar was set up, and the newly- and poor blind ‘Totter Day’’ could testify ; 
married knelt side by side, and with voices ¢ for their hearts had more than once sung for 
faltering with emotion, dedicated their united (joy during the long, cold winter, as the well- 
lives to the service of the Master. (filled basket from the Parsonage made its 
Days and months glided swiftly by at the ‘appearance. 
Parsonage; the bright-hued autumn leaves; In the course of time, little voices were 
withered and fell. Winter came, and covered , heard in the old house, and little feet pattered 
the shivering earth with her pure white robe. ye room to room after mother, and even 
Spring buds’ were followed by summer blos- ? penetrated into ‘‘papa’s” study; and as the 
soms, and these by autumn’s golden fruits, and little ‘‘hindering comforts’’ clung to them for 
peace and prosperity dwelt with our friends in 2 protection, the hearts of husband and wife 
the old house among the trees. The minister § were knit more firmly and closely together. 
was the idol of his people; he was daily ° And now the cloud, which will gather 
declared to be ‘‘ remarkably talented ;’’ every > sooner or later over the fairest earthly Eden, 
Sunday young ladies might have been heard 5 appeared in the horizon ; at first, so small that 
expressing the opinion that the sermon was no apprehensions were felt from it. Horace 
‘‘ perfectly splendid ;” and all acknowledged «had for several years been subject to a slight 
and remarked the purity and beauty of his 2cough—so slight, that it passed almost un- 
daily walk and conversation. noticed ; but of late it had been increasing, 
To be sure, here and there one thought he Cand soreness of the lungs, and other alarming 
came out rather too plain on the great moral ;symptoms, warned him that consumption, that 
evils of the day—he wasn’t quite conserva-< white plague of the North, might not be far 
tive enough to suit Deacon Clark, and Aunt distant. Upon consulting a physician, he was 
Nancy Parker considered him a little too<told that he must at once give up preaching, 
liberal—she would like some real doctrine, < for awhile, at all events; and journeying, and 
such as Parson Rogers used to give them; rest from all professional labor, was recom- 
she'd about given up ever hearing a good mended to him. He felt the decision to be 
etrong election sermon again. Amid praises ‘right, but it was very hard for him to acquiesce 
and fault-finding, Horace Warner moved calmly <in it. He had become warmly attached to 
on, ‘preaching Christ, and Him crucified.” Shis people, and hoped to live and die among 
And the congregation loved to hear of thatsthem. But with unshaken trust in his blessed 
wonderful love which formed so large’ a part 2? Master, he accepted this trial as coming from 
of his instructions ; and many, while listening, § His loving hand. He felt it his duty to ask a 
began to feel it in their own hearts, and to ¢dismission from his pastoral charge: but the 
know something of that ‘peace that passeth Schurch would not listen to it, granting him 
understanding.” instead, leave of absence for six months, his 
There was very little dissension in the salary to be paid as usual. 
church in those days, and some old feuds, thats And now, whither should he turn his steps? 
had lasted so long that they had come to be 2 Providence seemed to answer this question for 
almost part of the creed, were done away, and$him. A year or two before, a member of his 
brethren who had been alienated for years, Schuh had removed to the West, and made a 
clasped each other's hands, while aged menShome in one of the new settlements then 
and women, who had lived to see this blessed ¢rapidly springing up in Minnesota. Hearing 
peace upon Israel, in tremulous tones, daily ) of the ill-health of his former pastor, this gen- 
invoked God's blessing upon their young pastor. 5 tleman wrote him a pressing invitation to come 
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to Minnesota, giving several instances where 
that climate had proved beneficial to persons 
similarly affected, and urging him to make his 
home with him for any length of time. Urged 
by his wife, and other friends, he accepted the 
invitation, and leaving Fanny, with her little: 
ones, in her father’s family, set forth with a 
heavy heart. more attentive congregation in his own church 
It was in the golden sunset of a September Shan were gathered in the red school-house at 
day, that, after a long and weary ride in 2 300k Glen. Spring came, and with it longings 
jolting stage-wagon, Mr. Warner reached the 2 for home—for the companionship of his beloved 
top of the hill, at the foot of which lay the wife, and the familiar faces of his own flock. 
little village of ‘Oak Glen,” where his friend, 2 With renewed courage, and health again re- 
Mr. Irving, resided. No more beautiful site stored, he commenced preparations for his 
for a town could have been chosen than nite homeward journey; but when he made known 
quiet valley, almost surrounded by forest- dhis intentions, he was met by strong and un- 
crowned hills. Through it a little stream ‘Sexpected opposition. They entreated him to 
wound its way, advancing and retreating like 2remain with them; to become their pastor; 
@ coy and bewitching damsel; numerous oak Spledging themselves to make every effort to 
openings, looking like the orchards planted by ¢furnish him a comfortable support. They 
our grandfathers in good old New England, Sthought that if he stayed with them it would 
gave the country the appearance of being 2not be long before they could build a church. 
long settled. On the outskirts of the village, § His friend Mr. Irving, one of the town proprie- 
large fields stretched out, full of standing corn, <tors, offered him his choice of any three lots in 
not yet touched by the frost, and others dotted >his possession, fora house and garden. Mr. 
all over with sheaves of ripened wheat, and § Warner was uninfluenced by all these induce- 
the promise of a most plentiful harvest. ments. His heart still yearned for home and 
The ‘settlement’? was composed of about Sfriends—to minister again to his own flock; 
fifty buildings, not arranged with “Puritan” 2but, the question—Is it my duty to remain? 
precision, but looking rather as though they$Can I serve my Master to more purpose here 
might have been shaken from some mammoth ¢than elsewhere? arose in his mind, not to be 
pepper-box. Two or three log houses still \lightly answered. 
remained, as relics of former pioneer experi-¢ Accustomed to confer with his wife on every 
ence, but the dwellings were mostly frames, )subject, he wrote her a full statement of the 
and neatly built. Mr. Warner found hisSwhole matter, saying that he would abide 
friend comfortably situated, and was most¢by her decision; but if she felt willing to 
cordially received by the whole family, whoSleave her friends, and accept the loneliness 
could hardly realize that their beloved pas-2and perhaps privations of a new home, he 
tor was in their midst in very flesh and ‘should feel it his duty to remain. We do not 
blood. need to ask her reply; it was that of a faith- 
Careful and tender nursing, combined with ‘ful, loving wife, and true Christian; we give 
the Minnesota climate and Mianesota appetite, <a sentence or two :— 
soon worked a favorable change in the health) «Wherever the Master calls you, it is your 
of the invalid; he breathed more freely than (duty to go, and remain there until He says— 
he had done for months before, in the clear, 2‘ Arise, and go hence!’ Your people have 
invigorating atmosphere, and his cough almost Ssorrowfully accepted your resignation, have 
entirely disappeared. There was no settled ¢paid in full the last year’s salary. You need 
minister at Oak Glen, although there was an Snot.bear the fatigue and expense of a journey ; 
organized church of the denomination to which <I, with my father’s help, can settle all our 
Mr. Warner belonged. There was occasional affairs here; when that is done, I will come 
preaching at the school-house, by various wan- an you with our children.” 
dering exhorters— many of them well-meaning 2 So, when June, with ite birds and flowers, 
but ignorant men, who had evidently mistaken Scame once more, it found Fanny Warner at 
their calling; and this was about all the reli- 2her husband’s side, prepared willingly to take 
gious instruction, if it could be called such, Sup the burden of life again, and to be to him 
that the people enjoyed. There were quite acas she had ever been—his life’s greatest 
number of intelligent and educated people in 5 blessing. 


the place, all thirsting for such preaching as 
they had been accustomed to in their Eastern 
homes, and as soon as it was known that Mr. 
Warner was a clergyman, he received many ur- 
gent invitations to preach. As soon as his health 
would allow, he complied with their request 
for two or three Sabbaths, and he never had a 
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For a short time, they boarded in Mr. ¢clouds, we will venture to look over her 
Irving’s family; but a frame house was soon Sshoulder, and tell you what she has written. 


put up, and by the first of September they 
were once more under their own roof. It was 
an unpretending little dwelling, standing on 


‘6Qak GLEN, SEPTEMBER, 185— 
‘“SMy Dear MorHer—Am I really two thou- 


the bank of the stream, under a group of tall »sand miles away from you all? or do these 


the entrance into the village; and it was the 
children’s delight to watch the stage-coach, 


inmy imagination? Everything seems so strange 
in this new life of mine, that I should almost 


oaks, and overlooking the bridge that sey prairies—this little village—exist only 


with its shining red wheels, as it clackered )doubt my own identity, were it not for my 
noisily over; and the strange looking emigrant ‘strong longings for you and my old home, that 
wagons, with their canvas covers, and wild-?assure me that I am J, myself, and not another. 
looking children peeping out of the various )We are once more settled in our own home, 
rents, as they dragged wearily on. The house, ¢ and I wish you could look in upon us to-night : 
inside and out, formed a striking contrast to )our surroundings are very simple and primi- 
the pretty home they had left. It consisted of <tive, still we have many comforts. 
one good-sized room, with a bed-room and a? ‘I must tell you how very capable I have 
wee bit of a study opening from it, and a sort § become—you know you never considered me 
of rough kitchen at the back. One large ?remarkably ‘faculized.’ I always depended 
room constituted the up-stairs; this for ec ueos you for everything that required inge- 
present was to be petitioned into smaller <nuity; but necessity is a wonderful teacher, 
apartments in true Western fashion—curtains sae excels in bringing out rare and hidden 
and quilts forming the walls. traits of character. You remember the piece 
The floor of the sitting-room was covered Sof patch I brought from home; with that and a 
by a home-made rag-carpet. Fanny had Sfew old boxes and pieces of board, I have ex- 
brought with her, her piano, book-case, and “temporized all sorts of furniture—a lounge, 
some choice engravings. These contrasted Sottomans, & bureau, toilet table, work stands. 
queerly with the unpapered walls and un-¢Horace looks at me with perfect admiration 
painted wood-work. Horace, having a mechan- Sand amazement—his faith in my powers of in- 
ical as well as theological genius, had impro- ¢ vention is unlimited. I should not be surprised 


vised bedsteads, tables and cupboards, while 
Fanny’s ingenuity had contrived out of packing- 
boxes and furniture patch, several ‘‘ ottomans’’ 
and a most comfortable lounge, as they pos- 
sessed rather a limited number of chairs, being 
but ¢wo and a rocking-chair, all told. We will 
look in upon our friends for a moment, in 
their new home. Fanny sits by the window 
looking westward, with writing material before 
her; but every now and then she lifts her eyes 
to the gorgeous sunset clouds. (I wish you 
could see a Minnesota sunset.) Charley and 
Nellie are down on the bridge, watching the 


at his coming some day with some pieces of 
wood and a quantity of patch and ask me ‘‘if 
I could take time during the day to build him 
achurch.’? And that reminds me that 1 must 
tell you of the first Sabbath service I attended 
here. It was the first Sunday after my arri- 
val. Horace had gone to Deerfield, about six 
miles away, where he preaches every other 
Sabbath. There was a quarterly meeting 
being held at the school-house, and Mrs. Irving 
offered to accompany me if I would like to. 
You have seen a country school-house, mother, 
in New England, and I need not describe this, 


fishes as they dart swiftly about, and dropping >for western ones are built in the same incon- 
pebbles into the water. Little black-eyed, (venient, uncomfortable style. It was a strange 
yellow-haired Emma, the three-year-old baby, scene to me, and for a time, anything but 
wearied with her day’s “trotting to and fro,” Sgolemn; part of the congregation was from the 
has fallen asleep at her mother’s feet, ber tiny village, these were mostly intelligent looking 
hands filled with the bright prairie-blossoms Sand well dressed; but the people generally 
she loves so much. Horace is at work in his ?came from off the prairies in big farm wagons. 
garden—for ministers work, as well as sprit rine a motley gathering of all ages and 
for a living, in Minnesota. We need not ask csizes. As to fashion, many of their garments 
where the half-finished letter on the open ‘might have come out of the ark, and been pre- 
port-folio, is going. Her thoughts are contin- C served and handed down through all succeeding 
ually wandering Eastward, and every leisure - generations. 

moment is employed in writing to the lovedS ‘Babies were scattered through the house in 
ones there. While she is looking at the?reckless profusion. I counted thirteen, (one 
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Woman brought a splint-bottomed rocking-Sfrom them, although I do not yet feel really 
chair, and rocked hers vigorously through the cacquainted with any except Mrs. Irving, whom 
whole service) and six dogs; when the benches SI have long known and loved athome. I hope 
were all filled, men and boys brought in sticks ¢ Horace may do much good here; if I can only 
and blocks of wood, upon which they seated >know that his labors are being blessed to those 


themselves with apparent enjoyment. 
know I always had a weakness for laughing 
when I ought not to, and the whole affair 
seemed so ridiculous to me, that when two or 
three colts, that had been playing and capering 
around the house, came to the door and looked 
demurely in, I could restrain myself no longer, 
but laying my head on the desk before me, 
laughed till I cried, much to the mortification 
of Mrs. Irving, and the amazement, I doubt not, 
of the good sisters around me. The exercises 
opened with a familiar hymn, and while it was 
being sang, (it was not a well trained choir, ) 
I made myself miserable with thinking where 
I had last heard it, and contrasting our own 
church, with its carpeted aisles and cushioned 
pews—its high-bred, refined congregation— 
with my present surroundings. I forgot that 
God’s presence is not confined tu costly and 
stately edifices—that He has promised to bless 
humble and contrite hearts, wherever they 
may be gathered. I indulged in such wicked 
and rebellious feelings until the Presiding 
Elder—a plain looking, plain dressed man— 
arose. I carelessly turned my head from him, 
determined that he was not worth my atten- 
tion ; but his earnest, fervent prayer, aroused 
my better feelings, and with a penitent heart 
I listened to his words. He took for his text 
these most blessed of all the Master’s words— 


You around us, I shall be willing to spend my life 


here, hard as it is to be separated from you. 
‘‘Horace is so strong and well you would 
hardly know him; he delights in out-door 
labor, and the beauty of his white hands—(you 
know I was a little proud of them)—has de- 
parted. The people in this place and Deer- 
field think they can raise two hundred dollars 
& year, the missionary society pledges as much 
more. We shant have much left for fancied 
wants; but by strict economy we hope to live 
comfortably. Good-by, dear mother, 
‘Your own Fanny.” 


Two years passed, bringing much toiland many 
bitter trials and privations to our friends at Oak 
Glen. Fanny had been entirely unaccustomed to 
hard labor, and her slender frame soon began to 
show the effects of it, for help was difficult to 
obtain, and the minister’s purse was a light 
one. Horace himself worked early and late— 
in the pulpit on the Sabbath, and during the 
week performing all sorts of miscellaneous 
labor—attending to his garden, cutting and 
drawing his own wood, taking care of his pigs 
and chickens, cows and horses, (you must re- 
member I am writing of a western minister 
now,) and studying till long after midnight, 
preparing pure ‘beaten oil” for the Master’s 
service. They often longed for their eastern 


‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are home and friends—for the companionship of 


heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 


His ‘intellectual and highly cultivated minds, such 


sermon was a plain, unpretending exhortation 2as they enjoyed there—for the religious gather- 
to ‘come to Jesus.’ His heart seemed full of Sings and anniversaries they used so to delight 


love to Christ and his fellow men. After the 
sermon the Sacrament was administered, the 
communicants kneeling in front of one of the 
long benches, while the minister distributed 
the sacred emblems, saying a few words to 
each one. As he presented me the cup, saying, 
‘Drink this, my sister, in remembrance of 
Christ’s blood that was shed for thee,’ I felt 
that he was indeed a brother in Christ, and 
that however outward circumstances might 
differ, alé who love our Lord were indeed one in 
Him. That little school-house has worn a 
different aspect to me since that day. Horace 
preaches there every alternate Sabbath; many 
of his congregation are intelligent, with minds 
well cultivated, who rejoice once more to hear 
sermons calculated to enlighten and instruct 
them. I have already received much kindness 


in. Yet they were not without sources of 
happiness; they had found kind friends—Mr. 
Warner’s health had been restored; and more 
than all, he had already seen some fruit of his 
labors. Some through his instruction had be- 
come disciples of his blessed Master. 

But suddenly hard times, in stern reality, 
came upon them; the harvest of 185— was 
almost an entire failure; the crops of the year 
before were nearly sold—money was not to be 
had; many families lived that winter almost en- 
tirely on corn meal, and all more or less shared 
the general distress. Ofcourse this state of affairs 
bore heavily upon the minister and his family ; 
most of his people depended upon their crops 
to pay their subscription—these had failed, 
and they had nothing else to turn to. The 
Missionary society, straitened by the great 
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demand from western ministers, failed : 
their regular remittance, and aes a oe on a oe Sener enero 
ship and want seemed before them. They a ee ae : 
were all handsomely and plentifully clothed 2 wi eee ee mow = Here creunee 
when they lef Garland: but thelé i Na : with tokens of loving remembrance, and we 
being like those of the a ahildren of levaet? aarti Dackagenend wail for itearrey 
would and did ‘‘wax old,” and thei It is Christmas eve; there is little change in 
robes all needed thorough re lenishin sig ieee a del acsirags cngh pic nbetialee cre 
iheeally watuunoanoties ie : . nGupon it, except that the unpainted wood has 
e one had been “lost its newness, and the pl i 
sent them, and Fanny, in delicate health, was‘ pl ; pn oe eee 
poorly prepared for the piercing cold te aoe aces has loosened from the walls. Mr. 
Minnesota winter. But we will turn for oO uinee sits silently by the stove, while Fanny, 
little while to a brighter picture. ome - er baby asleep on her lap, is patiently 
In a cheerful parlor of one of the two story si TR ner husband’s best coat, that looked 
houses of Garland, are gathered a goodly a its ‘‘better days” were far in the 
number of ladies, young and old; a good deal: Se ates 
of pleasant talk seems going on, eile cone Pammertninas sea fo then neds) snathe 
fingers are flying swiftly, giving finishing acne ee gp DRE Nee Noles mere still heard in 
touches to numerous garments, of all ‘ “tt ie aaa ta Sc sack 
sizes. A large box sous oben ; re aan ana ,” says Nellie, ‘it’s Christmas to- 
of the room, and several i peas re ae 
Sears 7 cae o at oe a sate : - biter what if it is,” answers master Charley. 
articles, and others packing them nicely a ; fun a ae ve Cae a nee ee 
all seem strangely interested and excited ae J istmas when we lived 
ig beoior this littlegirla who:came en in Garland. I always had lots of presents 
hand then; one year I got a great big rockin 
ands full of dolls and toys, and clamor for Sh j i ‘ 
room in the box. se ee I had him here now, I'd soon be 
” 
‘‘How I wish I could be there when they got Saye 4 nace: ; 
open this box,” said sunny-eyed Annie Spen- cing ho Bf - ar Pa aac : kee a rock- 
cer. ‘‘ Wont they be surprised, though you had it, and besides I heard 
gh? Mrs. cfather say that God t h : 
Warner will laugh and cry at the same tim : Jy sent us here, and if He 
: . e. Sdid, He wouldn’t like to h ; 
I do hope it will : ; J ave us go away till 
Saale P get there just at Christ- He is ready to have us go—I do wish I could 
‘I know Fanny will shed some tears,” said ape aes ported: eee 
: is broken off, and one of her eyes is out. Mo- 
good motherly Mrs. Russell, ‘‘ if she’s an i y c 
: ything 5ther says God hear h , 
like me, for I always cry when I’m happy,” s us when we pray, and I’m 
ppy,” and ¢going to ask Him if H t 
she must have been happy then, for two bi er wont aplosse uae 10 
tears rolled down her ze and fell aa a eens A ea 
nice soft merino wrappers she was placing in ae bineiey ce Uinspie mere itch veneres 
the box—only the angels know that she had Lama ae ae k : : 
denied herself a really needed article of dress ?about it—a Sa ia egal gh ae ae an 
for the sake of purchasing them ara real good :one;/about:soidiors, nd 
‘s] wonder if they are really poor?” eaid pettlee: I shall be a general when I grow up. 
Kate Chester. ‘‘Fanny’s letters seem 8 s ae going to sleep now,” and soon Charley's 
sometimes, but she never complains. Wh long drawn snores and Nellie’s gentle breath- 
aouldn’t they* have: knows when th : y Sings told that dolls and books were alike for- 
well-off, and stayed here a ey pi gotten in the dreamless sleep of childhood. 
loved: them. and. they’bad — ideas if yS While the children were talking, the father 
them happy ?” gverything to make -and mother looked sadly at each other; for 
Py 4 Christmas eve before this had found th 
ac] thipk the are ha . 3 every : : ound them 
it is for Christ's sake sd allt a Spreparing ai ran ial ne acc nadine 
would be willing to sudure any hardshi aa a neldey eee ee 
privation if he can win souls to Christ by cree that wonderful « gift to men,” 
so doing,” and Mary Olmstead’s sweet face BEARD Seon ees 
glowed as she spoke, for she remembered her ’ or — 
sanior’a loving inetrdclions, aaa few years bec Sa Don ‘ ee so sadly, dear,’ said Fanny, in 
fore he had tenderly led her to the eal - te er husband’s unspoken thought. 
There’s many s merry Christmas in store for 
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us yet. I've thought a good deal to-day of ¢ ‘¢ That’s it Nell,” cried Charley. ‘Oh! I’m 
what good old Deacon Grant used to say so- glad you thought of it; give us a hammer, and 
often, ‘man’s extremity is God’s opportunity,’ ‘ we'll soon see what’s in it ;”’ but Charley found 
and though this coat is a little the worse for’ that his strength wasn’t quite equal to the 
wear, still you are not as badly off as poor‘ undertaking; and so he perched himself on the 
brother Smith; you know he had to wear his? top of it, until he saw his father coming with 
wife's woollen, shawl to conference, and that; his axe on his shoulder, when he ran to meet 
makes me think that I must try and fix up that 5 him. 
old overcoat, it will keep off a little of these> ‘‘O Father, come quick; Nelly prayed and 
prairie winds at any rate.” é the things have come—and it’s a big box, with 
‘‘You have a wonderful faculty for catching ‘ ’ your name on it—and we can’t open it—and 
sunbeams, darling, (that was just the word he“ the man brought it—and—-O, do hurry!” Mr. 
used, and they had been married ten years, ) : Warner himself, a little excited, quickened his 
and I thank God every day of my life for you; 3 steps, and soon the box was opened and its 
the clouds seem pretty thick around us just ° varied contents displayed. 
now, but there must be light behind them, 4A card lay on the top, with a ‘Christmas 
somewhere; we have never gone hungry to bed ° “gift from Garland,’ inscribed on it; and then 
yet, though many families not far from us have. ° “what discoveries were rinde= what treasures 
I think if we trust our Father, he will not let ; < brought up from its depths. A whole suit of 
us suffer.” > clothes for father, (he wouldn’t have to preach 
The candle by this time had burned low—<in the old coat any more,) including half a 
the coat was laid away—the evening prayer dozen nice shirts, and a warm new overcoat; 
offered—and all was silence in the little house‘ such a pretty winter bonnet for mother—dark 
under the Oaks. cgreen satin, with crimson strings and face 
= > trimmings; a new merino dress, collars, hand- 
Morning came, bright and clear; the snow lay < kerchiefs, gloves, whole suits for all the chil- 
white and pure on the ground, and the myriad ¢ dren, not forgetting the baby, that is always to 
tiny icicles on the trees glittered like diamonds‘ be found in well-regulated ministers’ families ; 
in the sunlight. Mr. Warner had gone out to? under clothes, bed and table linen; yes, and 
his wood lot, and the sound of his constantly ¢ Cthere comes the doll, and a little bedstead 
falling axe told that he was hard at work. ? besides, and one of Abbott’s Histories, with 
Little Lucy lies asleep in the cradle. Mrs. cits bright red cover, for Charley; a set of 
Warner is busy with her morning work, while : ‘wooden cups and saucers for Emma, and a 
Nellie, Emma and the ‘‘Malty” kitten are‘ basket of sugar plums besides; but I couldn't 
having a nice play on the carpet. Suddenly - ‘begin to tell all, only I mustn’t forget, that 
Charley rushes in, waking the baby and shout-° when they came to the bottom there lay a 
ing— sealed envelop, with one hundred dollars in it 
‘‘O mother, mother! there’s a team coming’ from the young men of Garland. 
into our yard anda great big box—do some? Good Mrs. Russell was right. Fanny did 
and look, mother.”’ ? shed & good many tears, and the minister’s eyes 
And sure enough, there is the very box We’ looked very misty; and then came the desire 
saw in that parlor in Garland, and two men‘ that all Christians feel in sudden joy or sor- 
are exerting all their strength to lift it from row—they must go and tell the Lord. ‘Let 
the sled and carry it to the house. aa pray,” said the good man, and they all 
‘I think there must be some mistake,” said- kneeled down, and if ever real thanksgiving 
Mrs. Warner, as it was deposited in the middle» arose from earth, it went up from those full, 
of the floor. ; overflowing hearts. I think the children 
“No mistake marm, if you're the Rev. >learned then what real prayer was; and little 
Horace Warner, that is to say, Miss Warner;{ Emma, whose ideas of devotion were con- 
there’s the name all bettered out plain; rine be to the nightly exercises at her mother’s 
from your folks ‘ back East,’ I reckon. Merry 5 knee, clasped her little hands and repeated, 
Christmas to you, marm. Good day,” and2«Now I lay me,” in a most audible whisper. 
there they all stood in silent amazement, till>In the midst of that Christmas tide of joy 
little Nellie exclaimed— and gratitude we will leave our friends, 
‘©O, I know now, mother; it’s the things 1 feeling that He whose loving kindness fail- 
prayed for, but I didn’t think they’d take such § eth never, will be with them even unto the 
a big box.” ¢ end. 
VOL. X1x.—28 
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Dattle Sields of Our Sathers. oo in his face—with lips that trembled 





A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. A little later they went together to the door, 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. neither speaking. He slipped a small box into 
CHAPTER X. her hand, then he took her in his arms, and in 


The three days, with the close of which)a steady voice bade her be courageous, be of 
Major Dudley's furlough expired, passed swiftly § good comfort, and to wait onthe Lord! Those 
away. Very bright were the varied patterns) were the last words she heard him speak. 
which the loom of those precious, hurrying hours’ She went back into the parlor. She did 
wrought in the life of Grace Palmer, making? not know that she had sat there an hour 
those that went before and came after, seem § before she thought of the small box in her 
paler and drearier by contrast. hand. When she opened it, a green velvet case 

Yet they were not days given up solely to‘ disclosed itself. She touched the spring and 
enjoyment, though they talked, and read, and 5 then—it was a pity Major Dudley could not 
jested together, and walked out in the aw cel eee her face at that moment. Only with the 
April sunshine under the orchard trees, where § first joy of seeing Ais could hers look like that. 
the birds sang and the leaves grew larger: There he was, in his officer’s dress of blue and 
every day. S gold, the large, deep eyes smiling into hers; 

They strengthened and exalted each other ¢ the lips had the unbent line which best became 
for whatever in God’s good providence was to: them—the strong scholarly face had its softest 
come—they comforted and gladdened each theS expression. Altogether the painting was an 
other with speech of human trust and tender-< inspiration of the artist, and in a corner of the 
ness, but which did not rest there, but went< box a little note read, ‘‘ Keep this, dear Grace, 
out and upward for that great and infinite ‘in the stead of me.” 
tenderness in which both hearts believed ands ‘Oh Grace, isn’t it perfect?” 
rested. So when the great trial of separation: Lucy Trueman was looking archly over her 
came, it did not find the man or the woman un- $ shoulder. She had come in so softly that 
prepared. Grace in her abstraction had not heard her. 

The stage which went South left a little; ‘I am so glad,” said Lucy, in her frank, 
before noon. Edward had passed a part of: pretty way, putting ber arm around her friend. 
the morning culling out favorite passages of>* It seems as if he must speak this minute.” 
Shakspeare to read to Grace, giving her some} After the girls had looked at the picture a 
suggestions with regard to her future studies, ‘few minutes, Lucy continued, throwing herself 
and then he drew a low seat to his side, seated <jnto a chair and pulling off her sun-bonnet : — 
her on it, and laid her head on his knee, and ° ‘“‘I thought you'd feel bad enough, Grace, 
there fell a silence on them both; only his? when the stnge went out to-day, and so I'd 
stroking of her cheek, and the way he bent‘ come over and try to cheer you up a little.”’ 
down and kissed it every little while, said§ «It was very kind—very thoughtful in you. 
much that words could not. At last he spoke,‘ Lucy,” looking with grateful eyes upon her 
knowing that now the minutes were few, and friend. 
that there might come a time when she would 2 ‘No it wasn't, either,” said Lucy, with an 
need the words, much as it might cost him now , amusing little bit of perversity. ‘I'm not 
to say them. € good, nor thoughtful, nor anything else of the 

‘« Be brave and strong dear, whatever happens, < kind.” 
remembering that nothing can really harm us, 5 “YT shouldn't allow anybody but you to 
because we are the children of our Father > slander Lucy Trueman so,” replied Grace, with 
who is in Heaven.” a little indulgent smile. 

She understood what he meant, and lifted herS Lucy pouted ber lips and pinched her bonnet 
face with a low drawn— strings; but Grace detected a shadow on the 

‘Oh, Edward :” ‘ girl’s face which was more than playful per- 

Then she turned her head quickly away, but < versity—it was pain! 
not util he had seen the spasm of agony that? Lucy,” leaning forward with eyes of loving 
went over it. The sight was like a dagger :solicitude, for Grace had the gencrous heart 
stuck up to its hilt in his heart. He could do< which goes quickly out of its own sorrows into 
nothing now but draw her to him, and silently : others, ‘is anything troubling you this moru- 
pray God to help and comfort her. He thought : ing !—tell me!” 
his prayer was answered when she looked Ups Lucy tossed her head. 
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**No indeed! I should like to see ansbody something to any woman’s heart to have her 
or anything that would dare to trouble me! : best friend shot down on the baitle field.” 
What can have put that idea into yourS ‘ Who said he was my best friend?” ex- 
head ?” ,claimed Lucy, with a rush of blushes. Then 

Grace was not convinced; but she under-¢ she suddenly broke down, and sobbed out—“ I 
stood Lucy, and wisely thought it best to let: wouldn’t have believed, Grace Palmer, that 
her take her own time and way for explana-5 you’d make fun of me in this way.” 


tions, so she answered simply, Grace drew closer to her friend. 
‘I thought that you didn’t look quite so2 ‘J wasn't making fun of you, dear girl; but 
happy as usual.” SI wanted to tell you the truth, because I 


There was a pause now, in which Grace ¢ thought you might be doing a great wrong to 
continued to examine her miniature, and Lucy ¢ yourself and to another.”’ 
to form intricate bows and knots of her bonnet)? There was no use of trying any airs or eva- 


strings. At last she said, sions with Grace. She went right to the point 
‘‘Did you know that Mr. Deming was going § in such a straightforward yet tender way, that 
to the war ?”’ it broke down all the barriers of Lucy’s pride 
‘“*Why no!”’ looking up in surprise. cand self-consciousness. She sank down at 


‘I "spose not; you have been so absorbed ¢ Grace's feet, and hid her head in her friend’s 
in the society of one person, that you’ve no< lap, stammered out in a very humble manner 
idea what has become of the rest of the that she was ‘“ unhappy—dreadfully so!” 
world. ‘¢You’ve done wrong, I’m afraid, Lucy,” 

‘* But you know that he’s been betwixt New 5 stroking the bright hair. 

London and New Iiaven off and on all winter. 5 It cost Lucy a struggle to admit it, but she 
He got here the night that General Washington > was a good deal humbled now. 

did, and as they are acquainted, went over atS ‘Tell me,’ said Grace, bending down closer 
once to see him. He came back, resolved to <to the hidden face. 

join the army. They need every man now It came out little by little, but by dint of 
they can get. He's received a lieutenant’sSsome questioning, and a silence at the right 
commission since the General reached New: time, Grace got at the whole truth of the 
York.” matter. It appeared that Lucy had for some 

‘*)'m glad and sorry. Lawyer Deming is a<time a suspicion, which nearly amounted to 
noble young man; I hope no harm will come; certainty, that the young lawyer was interested 
to him.”’ Sin her, and she—the acknowledgment stuck in 

Lucy tossed her bonnet on the floor impa-< her throat, ‘‘ liked him better than any gentle- 
tiently, and muttered something to the ee whom she had ever seen.” 
that if fulks would go to war, they must expect And then, ‘she didn’t know how it was,” a 
to take the consequences. C spirit of perverseness had taken possession of 

Grace looked up in astonishment at this\her, and as sure as Mr. Deming was by, she 
speech, for it implied that Lucy was both ° was ready to flirt with any of the young officers 
selfish and hard-hearted; and she was neither. who stopped at the tavern, though she had an 
A suspicion suddenly flashed into her mind, ‘intuition that it gave him pain; but this 
followed almost immediately by conviction, as< thought only stimulated her to go on from bad 
a thousand little corruborative events came to>to worse, lavishing her smiles, and pretty 
mind. Her heart yearned over her friend, } woman's ways and arts, on those for whom she 
but she could do the incorrigible little puss no< cared nothing in the world. 

od until she bad probed the matter to the ‘IT don't know how it was, Grace; I believe 
cent bs devil entered into my heart.” And in her 

‘Lucy, how can you speak so of Mr. : earnestness and remorse, she forgot, and lifted 
Deming? Supposing he should be shot in this‘ up her flushed face. 


war, how you must regret it!” ‘¢I'm afraid he did, Lucy.” 
The watchful eyes saw Lucy wince a little. ‘¢Well,’ dropping her head again, ‘I used 
Then she looked up indifferent and defiant. often to be sorry by the next day, and my 
‘Well, what's that to me if he is shot, > heart would ache when Mr. Deming looked so 
Grace Pulmer, I'd lke to know ?” grave; ani mother, who never suspected whut 


‘‘Because, Lucy,’’ leaning forward and?I felt almost certain of, would scold me for 
laying her haud on her friend's arm, and) ‘carrying on’ after the fashion I did. But the 
speaking in soft, steady tones, ‘it must be’ next time the temptation came, I was a» bud 
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asever. You see, Grace, it was very pleasant - softened, and her pride held in check by this 


to have all the young officers admiring me and ‘impending separation, to try the effect of 
courting my society, and then to have Mr. ~counsel and persuasion on the wayward girl. 


Deming see it.”’ ‘She adjured her, for the sake of her own 
‘I don’t doubt about the admiration, Lucy ; ; ‘future peace, and that of John Deming’s, not 
but nevertheless, you were wrong.” cto let the matter end thus, assuring her she 


“T knew it all the time; but things have‘ could expect neither happiness nor blessing on 
gone on in this way until Mr. Deming came up- ; her life, if she tampered with a true and manly 
from a visit to Bridgeport. Day before yester- | “love; and she moreover painted such a picture 
day, you know, he was over here to see Mr. : ‘of Lucy’s remorse when absence, or it might 
Dudley, and when he returned, late in the- Sbe, death, had sealed the lips of the man who 
afternoon, I sat all alone by the window, “loved her, that the wayward maiden was 
finishing up a pair of mittens for Nathaniel. ; thoroughly melted, and solemnly promised 
Mr. Deming came ip and took achair by me. “that she would not sleep that night—the last 

“Do you know that I have concluded to go: Which the young lawyer would pass at the 
to the war, Miss Lucy 2?” he asked. “ ‘ tavern, without doing all that was in her 

‘¢My heart gave a great bound; but then that: : power to promote an understanding betwixt 
old spirit of wilfulness came over me, and I; them; and she parted at last from her friend 
just said, as indifferent as possible— “with a warm embrace, and a— 

‘¢< Are you really going, Mr. Deming ?” ‘; «Grace, I do believe you’re an angel !”’ 

‘‘He didn’t answer for a moment: then he: That evening the young lawyer sat alone by 


took up one of the mittens that I had finished. « the great birch-wood fire in the old tavern sitting- 
‘¢ May I ask who it is for ?” ‘room. ‘The flames were attractive, as they 


‘¢<¢ Qh, certainly ; for Nathaniel.’ 5 wound in ruddy skeins up the great pyramid 

‘¢ How I wish that I had a sister, or some- “of logs—for the day had been warm, and the 
body else, to knit mea pair of mittens. And~ : fire recently lighted; but the lawyer seemed 
yet, I shouldn't care for them, unless another : ,to find very little satisfaction in their contem- 
gift went with them.’ This last was added in‘ ‘plation; his brow was moody and troubled, 
lower tones. ‘and he tapped the hearth with his foot, ner- 

“I knew just what he meant, but I was’ .vously. Somebody who had come in very 
determined that he shouldn’t see that I did,: > noiselessly, said, suddenly, at his side— 
and I kept on knitting, without one word. At “Here are a pair of mittens, Mr. Deming, 


last, he spoke again— < that I have been knitting for you.” And 
‘¢Miss Lucy, forgive me—I am very bold—> ‘pretty Lucy Trueman stood smiling and blush- 
will you knit me a pair of mittens ?” cing before him. 
‘‘What do you think I did, Grace ?” ¢ His brow suddenly cleared up; he took the 
‘6? don’t know, Lucy. ” ‘ ‘mittens, and the soft, plump hand which 


““T just answered, in the coolest possible ’ - bestowed them— 
way, ‘I don’t believe that I shall have time if ‘Thank you, Lucy; but you know what I 
you leave soon, because I’ve promised the next ,said, when I asked for them—that I should 
pair to Captain Morgan.’ ” not want the mittens, unless something else 
‘©Oh, Lucy !” Caccompanied them. Do you know what I 
‘‘T was not so bad as my words, Grace. / meant?” 
My heart ached all the time, and when Mr. § ‘¢How should I, Mr. Deming?” looking with 
Deming rose up, & moment later, looking so ?sweet demureness in the flames. 
hurt, my heart ached, and I longed to call him $ ‘‘That ‘something’ meant the heart of 
back; but my pride wouldn't let me. I’ve¢the giver. Lucy, must I give the mittens 
been miserable ever since.” 2 back 2” 
‘“‘ And this is all ?”’ ¢ Her answer came a moment later, low and 
‘Yes; we've only exchanged a few common- 2 shaken— 
place remarks since; and he goes to-morrow, ‘You may keep the mittens, Mr. De- 
and likely as not I shall never see him¢ming”’ 
again!” She was drawn up to his heart, then, with a 
Here there followed a storm of tears, a solemn for its deep tenderness. All 
shook the now thoroughly humbled little of which, and much more, Grace learned the 
beauty from head to foot. Grace saw tbat nent day, from Lucy’s own lips, sitting in the 
this was the time, while Lucy’s heart was, chamber that looked to the south. 
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CHAPTER XI. Shad at last roused into resistance, the nation 
The year seventeen hundred and seventy-six : refused to furnish them; but the government 
was closing darkly enough over our country. < was more successful with the princes of Ger- 
The Congress during the summer had cut off? many. They were subsidized to furnish troops 
every hope of compromise, or a peaceful solu- ‘for the British army, and besides this, were to 
tion of difficulties betwixt the mother country < be paid by England seven pounds four shillings 
and her colonies, by a resdlution which de-<¢ and four pence sterling, for every soldier furnished 
clared them free and independent states—a‘ by them, and as much more for every one slain. 
resolution passed unanimously, and under< We cannot conceive of the thrill of amazement 
circumstances which render that glorious2and horror which ran through every heart, 
event one of those acts of solemn and sublime$ when the American people first learned that 
patriotism which challenge the admiration of < these ignorant, brutal foreign mercenaries, who 
the world. had become familiar with all that is fearful in 
It was just at the time when the war in-scenes of bloodshed among the sanguinary 
Canada, after incredible hardships and sacri- < : wars of ‘‘ Frederick the Great,’’ had been hired 
' fice, had sustained a disastrous defeat; for ° > by the British government to BUTCHER them. 
with the spring, Great Britain had poured the» No wonder that our fathers and our mothers, 
flower of her army and the best of her officers - . trusting to the God of battles, resolved to fight 
into that province, to overwhelm the worn-oul, - to the death, rather than become the slaves 
scantily clothed, and suffering troops, who,: which submission would now have proved 
notwithstanding, held possession of it. The< them. 
Declaration of Independence transpired, too, at> Yet there were many men in Parliament who 
a time when the British were making every ‘ lifted up their voices against this foul act, who 
effort to gain possession of New York and the < plead for the fair fame of England, and for the 
Hudson river—when their men-of-war lay < < > honor of her name among the nations, that she 
frowning in the harbor of New York, and their’ would not disgrace herself by a deed so atro- 
‘‘tents whitened the hills of Staten Island.”’ é cious that the civilized world must shudder at it. 
It transpired, too, just at that moment: But Edmund Burke, the Duke of Rich- 
when the dismayed nation first learned the ¢ mond, the Earl of Coventry and many other 
extent of the disaffection in its heart, by the: noble men, who bore testimony against the sin 
discovery of that foul treason which lurked: and shame of England’s hiring ‘‘men trained 
even in Washington’s body-guard, and ex-{to bloodshed by Continental butchers” to slay 
tended its ramifications throughout the coun- ‘the people of her own language and religion, 
try. And yet, in the midst of all this fear and; did not prevail over the power of & ministry 
peril, the Congress calmly discussed, with closed ‘ leagued against our rights and liberties. The 
doors, that question of which John Adams so‘ British government stained itself with this 
truly a, A greater could never be debated ’ disgraceful deed, in what way, let Long Island, 
among men.’ < White Plains, and the ravished Jerseys make 
The joyous peal from the old bell in the< answer! 
steeple of the state-house, proclaimed to the: This year, seventeen hundred and seventy- 
waiting, breathless throng, the blessed tidings : six, was the most critical one of the war. The 
that ‘British domination was over,” though‘ country had not yet learned faith in the com- 
the patriots who signed that declaration knew< mander-in-chief of its armies. Lee and Gage 
well the price they must pay to maintain it—that < were plotting to supersede him, or be in- 
for this the noblest blood of the world must flow : vested with separate commands—even Reed, 
in rivers—that the land must be ravaged and ‘his trusted friend and counsellor, had placed 
homes desolated ; but the fathers counted not < his confidence in another—his army had suf- 
their lives dear unto them, for their country’s - fered a series of defeats. 
sake. The British army held possession of New 
And if any tenderness or regret for thes York. Fort Washington had fallen, and he 
motherland still lingered in the hearts of the- whose name it bore had stood on an opposite 
American people, it seemed as if the course of: hill and watched the dreadful conflict, until at 
the British king and parliament during this < ‘last he bowed his head and wept like a child— 
year must uproot it. To the everlasting honor < the sight was too terrible for that brave, true 
of Holland be it written, that when the English ; heart, as his men lifted up their hands and 
government applied to that nation for troops to ‘ ¢ begged for mercy of the brutal Hessians, who 
assist in subjugating the Colonies her wrongs: ‘could not understand a word, and who an- 
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swered by plunging their bayonets into their’ is only waiting for the river to freeze afore he 
helpless foes. They did the work which they ’ pushes on to Philadelphia.’ 

had been hired to do, well! Had not England’ ‘* At that moment, there was a hasty knock 
paid thirty-siz dollars a piece for them! Cat the kitchen door, and before anybody could 

And then came the autumn flight of the> answer it, to our great amazement, and mo- 
American army through the Jerseys, one of: ther's infinite confusion, Parson Willetts walked 
the greatest feats of generalship which history -in; as he is not in the habit of entering at the 
ever recorded; but none could suspect this” back door, I saw at once, by the old gentle- 
then, as that poorly clothed, scantily fed army - man’s face, that something had stirred him out 
roarked its path through the first winter snows. ofhisusual calm. He shook hands with father, 
of New Jersey, by the blood prints of its bare-: and declined the offered chair with a hasty 
footed soldiery. © wave of his hand, that dismissed all ceremony. 

The most sanguine could see neither help’ ‘*‘No, Deacon Palmer, I can't sit down— 
nor hope; unless God came with his right arm: thank you. 1 only stopped in to inquire if 
hared for the help of the land, its sun must ‘ you'd heard the news, and if not, to be the 
speedily set in s darkness deeper than the: bearer of it, as I was going by.’ 

December night in which the year was dying.: ‘ We were all alive with interest. 

It was almost the New Year. und then—but’ ¢‘*<It’s good tidings, then?’ asked father, for 
Grace Palmer's letter shall tell what tidings the minister’s manner betrayed as much as 
came! ¢ this. 

‘‘Now praise, and honor, and thanksgiving’ ‘*‘Glorious tidings, sir. Praise the Lord,’ 
to the Lord our God, for he hath triumphed ‘striking his heavy staff on the floor. ‘We've 
gloriously ! ¢ had a victory, Deacon Palmer !’ 

“Oh, Edward, I feel to-day as though I: «+ Where?’ asked one voice. ‘How? asked 
could sing the song of Miriam, as she sang it another. Idon’t know whether it wae mine 
to the sound of the timbrels on the shores of or mother’s. And the minister told us in a 
the Red Sea! “few sentences the whole matter—of our troops 

«We have heard the good tidings of Christ- > crossing the Delaware in the darkness—of the 
mas night, of the surprise and surrender at: long, weary night march in the sleet and storm 
Trenton, a little after dawn, of a thousand - to Trenton—of the blow struck there—of the 
prisoners carried over the Delaware. And while . panic and confusion among the Iessians, and 
I write the bells are ringing, and the bonfires 4 of their surrender. 
are kindling, and the people are holding a: «Mother and I cried like little children 
jubilee over the good news which the stage when we heard it, and I don’t think either 
brought in to-night. 5 Parson or Deacon behaved much better than 

‘It was so unexpected, too, for we have been : we did. The minister wouldn't stay longer; 
in dark waters for many days; and I am- but before he got to the gate somebody else 
ashamed to say, that hope and faith had de-” came with the good news, and such an evening 
serted many hearts; but not mine, dear Edward, ~as we have had—friends and neighbors crowd- 
for I have believed and not doubted for my‘ ing in to congratulate and rejoice with each 
country, from the beginning! You will want? other! Even now while I write it, the tidings 
to know just how we learned the news—it was seem too good to be true. These men, whose 
on this wise :— ¢ name has been a sound of dread and terror to 

‘‘T had just finished my day’s spinning, and > all of us—these men, hired to butcher us by the 
put away the wheel; mother was busy card-° king and Parliament of England, are now our 
ing some wool by the fire-place, and father, ¢ prisoners of war. Truly, it isa time for us to 
who had been reading the weekly newspaper, | rejoice and give thanks! 
put it down with a sigh, and took off his spec-¢ «« Dear Edward, it is close on midnight, but 
tacles. 7 the stage leaves a little before sunrise, and it 

“<¢Isn’t there any good tidings from thes must not go without taking you my good cheer. 
Jerseys, father?’ asked mother, interpreting 2 It is as well with me as it can be without yow, 
the sigh. ‘and though it carries an unutterable yearning 

‘‘¢Not a thing, mother. The enemy’s got? for, and longing to hear from you every day, 
New York city and the Jerseys in their tender> my heart is brave and steady. 
mercies, and Cornwallis thinks his work is¢ ‘I shall send you next week, by Captain 
done, and is about embarking for England. » Powell, whose furlough expires then, a dozen 
It’s evident enough to me that General Howe“ pair of stockings, and half as many of mittens. 
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The wool was furnished by our own sheep, and¢ stream, lay the mighty army of Cornwallis, 
it was carded, and spun, and knit by the hands > waiting only for the sunrise of another morn- 
that write these words—a fact which I love tosing to commence an engagement, of whose re- 
think will make the articles of more value in > sult there could be no possible doubt; for how 
your eyes; and be sure every stitch was set‘ could the small army of worn out, half starved 
with a loving thought of you. ¢cmen make any stand against the overwhelming 
‘‘The books which you ordered from Phila-‘ numbers of the best soldiers of Europe, which 
delphia have reached me; oh, Edward, for; lay on the other side of the river. 
these I have no words to thank you; butS «Had it come to this, after all bia toil, and 
through the long, lonesome days and eyeuer ee and sacrifice !’’ thought the commander- 
of this winter, they will be the next best thing? in-chief, as he paced the bank of the Assin- 
to having you with me. pink, and saw the camp fires of the enemy 
‘‘We are all in comfortable health, and the? burning in the distance. 
war keeps all our hands busy—spinning, knit-$ Would the next sun, as it rose slowly up the 
ting “ey sewing for those who are fighting ee be oy signal that = sun of American 
us, and for our homes. iberty had set forever! Retreat was impossi- 
‘‘Mother has prepared several bundles of§ ble now, for the Delaware lay frozen behind 
linen for the wounded, and whenever it’s¢him. The British and American armies con- 
needed we have more. And now, Edward, for‘ fronted each other at last, and the general 
my sake take care. Do not be rash in the-¢action which Washington had, by masterly 
fight, where I know you will be foremost ; and ARTES, and countermarching, and re- 
for the rest, the God who loves you with a loves treating, so long avoided, was at last become 
deeper and tenderer than mine, even, Be eer . . . 
your head in the day of battle. And for my 6 = was one of eee aera crises which 
country—my beautiful, beloved country, my ?shake a man’s hope and faith to the centre. 
hopes are alike strong in the day of defeat or § Washington looked on all sides, and there was 
of victory. I believe, as I believe in you,?none to help or deliver. Was there none, oh 
Edward Dudley, that her independence shall ace that guided the Mayflower in its path 
acknowledged by the merciless power which?¢ over the stormy seas—was there none, oh 
now seeks to crush out her lite; that the bells) angels, who watched breathless on the winter's 
of our triumph shall yet be rung on the hill day when she cast anchor at the lonely harbor 
and in the valleys, filling the land with rejoic- > of Plymouth? 
ing. 2 There broke suddenly across the darkness a 
‘* How far off that day dwells in the future, 2 gleam of hope. A plan suggested itself, like 
ig not given us to know, but tt is coming/5an inspiration, and so it was. The enemy 
Through what trial and sacrifice we must walk Ssnnah by this time mostly have withdrawn from 
to it, no man can tell; but we have an apostle > Princeton, in order to join Lord Cornwallis at 
of our liberties—a man ordained of God to lead< Trenton, and their baggage and stores must 
our nation to its promised land of peace— lie weakly guarded at Brunswick. What an 
George Washington ! 9 achievement it would be to march silently 
‘‘And now, Edward, over the long, dreary ° ‘away in the darkness, come suddenly upon 
miles which lie between us, wrapped in wool-< Princeton, capture the stores there, and then 
lens of snow; over the dark waters, above push on to Brunswick ! 
which, without sound of anvil or hammer, es The Quaker road was newly broken, and 
winter has builded its roof of ice, I send toSrugged it is true, and the night was soft as 
you, with this letter, the blessing and the love, though it belonged to the late April; but the 
unutterable and unchangeable, in the heart of (deep mire would render the roads impassable 
‘Grace PaLmeR.” (for men or baggage. Yet, even as Washington 
—. pondered, a cold blast swept full against his 
CHAPTER XII. face, and lo! the wind had changed to the 
Major Dudley read this letter by a camp fire north. The General hesitated no longer—he 
en the ‘ goed Haan hee Steg ac summoned a aeiage war. 
the second evening of the New Year; that) ‘What are you doing here, major?’ asked 
evening which, notwithstanding the recent‘ Greene, pausing a moment, as he caught sight 
victory, was the darkest that had ever closed? of the young officer, who had folded up his 
around the American army. ne and stood thoughtfully before a camp fire. 
On the opposite side of the black, narrow’ Major Dudley looked up. ‘I was musing 
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on many things, and amongst them, our situa-‘ the glittering of arms along the Quaker road, 
tion this night. Unless God comes forth tos and not doubting that he had come upon some 
our help, General Greene, to-morrow will be? flying portion of the army routed by Corn- 
the saddest day that ever dawned on America !’’ > wallis, and not perceiving the number of Ame- 
‘“We’re in tight quarters—there’s no deny-(¢ rican forces, he faced about to give them bat- 
ing it. I’m on my way to General Mercer's; tle, concealing his return march in the woods, 
quarters, for our commander has seal aati after again crossing Steny Brook, he 
a council of war there,’’ and the General‘ came full upon the van of Mercer’s brigade. 
slipped his arm into the Major's, and they:< There was a desperate rush of both parties to 
walked along together, conversing in low tones? reach the rising ground behind the Quaker’s 
of the gloomy prospects before them. dwelling. The Americans gained it first, and 
When the officers parted, Edward Dudley? of the brief and desperate battle which fol- 
glanced down tenderly on the letter which he> lowed, history tells better than our pen can. 
still carried in his hand. We know what brave deeds for song and 
‘‘Sweet little patriot,”” murmured the young: story were done in that morning's sunrise : 
man; ‘God send that you may be as true a> how General Mercer's horse fell under him 
prophetess !” with the first discharge; how the brave officer 
History has kept a faithful record of the; sprang to his feet, and rallied his men until he 
result of that council of war on the banks of> was felled to the earth by a blow from the butt 
the Assinpink. The proposition of Weshing ond of a musket; how, rising once more, and 
ton was met with instant and eager concur-? defending himself with his sword, he was 
rence from all his officers. The camp was ‘ surrounded, and bayoneted over and over, 
broken up. Preparations were rapidly made > until his blood daggled the faded grass, and he 
for one of those swift and silent night marches -' was left for dead on the field. 
in which the American army had become 80 > And at this moment Washington, who had 
expert, and which they so frequently accom-< galloped abead of his troops, burst in sight, 
plished as though by magic. Sand the whole scene lay before him. The 
Nothing was left undone to deceive the‘ British saw the snowy horse and the stately 
enemy. The camp fires were kept burning: figure sweep by, heedless of their galling fire. 
bright through the darkness, sentries ands The brigade, whose commander lay ghastly 
guards were relieved punctually, and menson the field, saw the waving of Washington’s 
were ordered to keep toiling until day-break ¢ hat, and heard the cheering of his voice, as he 
at the trenches, and then to hasten after theS urged the troops on. They rallied at the sound 
retreating army, which stole softly away in’ of that well-known voice, and the next moment 
the dead of the night. We have all read ofthe loud shouts of the Virginians, as they 
that toilsome march from Trenton. We BRON | CDERS from the woods and rushed to their 
that the brave little army toiled slowly along? help, told that the tide of battle was turning. 
the half broken road, with the stumps of thes And then the conflict grew more desperate. 
newly felled trees impeding their progress, and$ Amid the flashing of arms and the columns of 
that the sun yas coming over the eastern hills, ¢ smoke, was still seen that white horse and that 
its first golden beams seeming to the eyes of? stately figure, dashing wherever the battle was 
the wearied soldiers the signal of good mo ety and the balls of the enemy rained 
sent to them from Heaven, when the army 
reached the bridge over Stony Brook. The 
brigade of General Mercer, Washington’s old > oamp, seeing that beloved face vanish in the 
friend and companion in the French wars, was‘ black garments of smoke, drew his hat over 


7 around it. 
detached here to continue along the eit eyes—he helieved his commander had 


No wonder that the young Irish aid-de- 


until it should arrive at the main road to> fallen! 

Princeton, which he was to secure, and destroy But when he looked again, the horse and 
the bridge, so as to intercept the passage of< his rider emerged from the smoke, the enemy 
fugitives; but as General Mercer spurred> were giving way, and the ardent Colonel 
eagerly away on his beautiful gray horse, he epurred up to his General's side witb but one 
little suspected that his last hourhad come—that2 thought in his heart, and that was on his 
he should never hear again the voice of his lips— 

beloved commander. A few moments laters ‘Thank God! your excellency is safe!”’ 
the British colonel, who had just left Princeton? The latent fire in the strong heart burst 
at the head of his regiment, caught sight of forth— 
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‘‘ Away, my dear Colonel, and bring up the° the greatest kindness. A surgeon was pro- 
troops. The day is ours!” were the glad, ex-S cured, who dressed the arm, and pronounced 
ultant words which answered; and lo! in thecthe wound a severe but not dangerous one, 
distance, were the British troops, with heavy°and prescribed rest and quiet; and Major 
loss, and in full retreat, to join Lord Corn-9 Dudley left him at last, assured that the young 
wallis at Trenton. officer was in kind hands. 

And that early morning, which friend and5 Lord Cornwallis had retired the previous 
foe alike believed must witness the defeat of¢ night, and with that contempt for everything 
the American army, beheld instead, a hundred © American which has always distinguished the 
British lying dead on the field, and fourteen‘ English people, (although to this there are 
officers and nearly three hundred men taken? many and noble exceptions, ) had declared that 
prisoners. ape should ‘ bag the fox in the morning.” 

‘‘Not unto us—not unto us, oh Lord, but No words can surpass his astonishment and 
unto Thy name, be the glory given!’ mur- >chagrin when he learned that the General, 
mured Major Dudley, who had been in thes whom he thus scorned, had once more foiled 
fight where Grace said he would be, as he? him, and the American army had again es- 
lifted his cap, and wiped the hot perspiration > caped his grasp. 
from his brow, as he thought of the victory. His lordship did not for some time suspect 

At that moment somebody addressed him, ?the course which the troops had taken, but 
and turning, one of the privates from Captain>the booming of cannon in the direction of 
Trueman’s company requested him to come to5 Princeton at last warned him. 
the aid of that officer, who had been wounded.2 He broke up his camp at Trenton, and 
Edward Dudley thought of Nathaniel’s mo-$ hurried away in great consternation, for he 
ther. feared Washington might make a descent upon 

‘‘Is he hurt seriously ?” he asked, dreading > his large military stores at Brunswick; but 
the reply, for the two young men were much ? the march of the British troops was impeded 
attached to each other. gat Stony Brook, for Washington had taken 

‘¢We hope not, sir; we've carried him out‘ care that the bridge here should be broken, 
under a tree. He seems faint from loss of: and the enemy did not reach Brunswick until 
blood.” S evening. 

Major Dudley followed the soldier, and’ Lord Cornwallis found his military stores 
found the captain lying under a tree, to which 2 safe, for the tired, worn-out troops, whom 
his men had conveyed him. He was conscious, > Washington had led to the morning’s battle, 
but it was well that Nathaniel’s mother was. could not make a descent on Brunswick. But 
not there to see the face of her boy—white. he bad hurried them on, panting for weariness, 


almost as the ghastly faces on the field. Bo that they dropped along the frozen road- 
Edward kneeled down by his friend, who ; side, and with difficulty the army at last 
welcomed him with a faint smile. Sreached Morristown. 
‘‘Where are you hurt, Nathaniel?’ he? So the dark cloud lifted itself, and the 
inquired anxiously. S mourning was changed to rejoicing throughout 
“IT think a ball must have struck my lefts the country. 
arm; I can’t move it.” The war now wore a triumphant aspect. 


A very slight examination satisfied the Major‘ Confidence in the commander of the army took 
that his friend’s arm was broken, a little below Q the place of doubt and jealousy. 
the elbow. § The scanty army intrenched at Morristown 
‘‘You must be attended to at once. We'll? made descents upon every party which Corn- 
have you removed to some house, and a sur- > wallis sent out; and foiled and chagrined, the 
geon procured immediately.” British General drew in his forces at New 
‘‘Thank you, Dudley ;’’ and then a flash of? Brunswick, so that he might have a water com- 
triumph went over the white young face.4 munication with New York, whence he was 





‘‘ This is a glorious day for America.”’ now obliged to draw nearly all of his supplies. 
‘*A glorious day, Nathaniel.”’ 
This was the only comment Major Dudley ¢ CHAPTER XIII. 

allowed himself, as he hurried away in quest) The success of Princeton following s0 close 

of a surgeon. = that of Trenton, had inspired the patriot- 
Captain Trueman was soon conveyed to a>heart of America with courage and hope. 


farm house, whose inmates treated him with‘ There was rejoicing around the wide old fire- 
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places, where the great red pyramids of flame’ ‘Yes, I know, Lucy,” unpinning her knit- 
crackled and blazed through the long winter; ting sheath, for it was time to see about supper. 
evenings ; but the tidings which brought light? ‘‘ But no hands—let 'em be ever so soft and 
and gladness to so many homes, brought‘ tender—would seem to my boy like his mo- 
darkness and fear to a few; and among these ’ ther’s, and I’d walk five miles through this snow 
latter was the old mill tavern of Mra. Charity >to carry hima bowl of chicken broth. How 
Trueman. ¢ he relished it after he had that attack of lung 

It is true that Nathaniel, thoughtful for his> fever, Lucy, and used to say, ‘There ain’t a 
mother and sister, had written briefly the day woman in the wide world, mather, that can 
after the battle, stating that 2 ball had hit his? come up to you on chicken broth.’ ” 
arm, but speaking lightly of the wound as hes ‘‘ You've got one thing to comfort you, Mrs. 
could, stating that he expected tu be over it in. Trueman,” said Grace, looking up in her sweet, 
a few days. and at least, assuming the best of : earnest way, ‘it isn't a light thing for a boy 
spirits in his letter. But the mother-heart of. of seventcen to have a captain’s commission ; 
Mrs. Trueman was filled with anxiety and > and if he carries the scar of this wound to his 
yearning, for she had received a fuller relation . death, it will be a fresh honor to Nathaniel 
of the wound Nathaniel had received, from AC - Trueman all the days of his life.” 
soldier who had been in the battle and returned The pleasant face of Mrs. Trueman glowed 
home. > with maternal pride, that for the moment effaced 

Grace was making a somewhat. prolonged ° 5 all look of' pain. 
visit at the tavern, for she had been ‘snowed’? ‘Bless your heart, Grace,” she said, ‘“‘ you 
in’’ the third day, a circumstance upon which ° 8lways manage to speak just the right word in 
Mrs. Trueman and her daughter openly con: the right place.”’ 
gratulated themselves, for there was no face’ ‘‘ That’s because her heart is in the right 
vo welcome at the old tavern in any time of : place,” and Lucy leaned forward in her pretty, 
trouble, as the sweet one of the deacon’s’ : - impulsive way, and patted Grace affectionately 
daughter. ‘ on the sboulder. 

It was a day of wild storm and wind, drop-¢ ‘‘Qne thing my mind’s bent on,” recurring 
ping down into a wilder night. Two miles off, - to the subject ever uppermost in her thoughts; 
the white waves of the sound seethed and tossed ¢ “if I hear Nathaniel’s any worse, I shall start 
themselves in a great, struggling agony, on; : for Princeton.” 
which the sky looked with a white, patient; ‘In this weather—why, mother!” exclaimed 
anguish, and the wind tossed the great sheaves - Lucy, perfectly aghast. 
of white foam on the shower, and then went; ‘‘No matter for that,” in atone which plainly 
over the land, shrieking its triumph, and- showed that her mind was made up on the 
waving its white banners of snow. 2 matter. ‘‘ It would drive me distracted to stay 

“Qh, what an awful night!” exclaimed “here and think of my boy lyin’ away off there 
Lucy Trueman, as she sat betwixt Grace and - 2 ,with no mother’s hand to smooth his pillow, or 
her mother, before the great fire of walnut {80 much as give him a teaspoonful of medicine. 
and birch-weod in the sitting-room of the” 51 se take the next stage if any worse tidings 
tavern. ¢ come.’ 

The three ladies were busily engaged in’ ‘‘ But, mother,” continued the deprecatory 
knitting mittens and socks; for tidings of the. voice of Lucy, ‘‘ you'd certainly be blocked up 
half-clothed and suffering army at Morris-< and freeze to death. Why, it would take you 
town had given a new impetus to knitting-° a week to get into the Jerseys, in this dead of 
needles throughout the land. ¢ Winter.” 

‘¢ Yes,” said Mrs. Trueman, laying down the? Grace saw that argument or opposition only 
heel she was “toeing” off, ‘this storm must 5 confirmed the resolution, so she interposed. 
reach a long ways. I wish I could know how? ‘‘I don’t believe there will be the least call 
that boy of mine was feelin’ to-night.” And: for you to go, Mrs. Trueman. You know what 
Mrs. Trueman bent lower, and added a ‘ fore- ¢ Mr. Dudley wrote, that the surgeon said there 
stick’’ to the cone of logs, in order to conceal > wasn’t the slightest danger of fever, if Na- 
the tears which filled her eyes. ¢ thaniel would be careful, and there was no 

‘Oh he’s doing well, you may depend, > doubt but he would be able to use his arm in 
mother,” answered the daughter, in her cheer- ; time, as well as ever.” 
iest tone. ‘* You know he’s fallen into such’ It was pleasant to hear this again, though it 
good hands.”’ ‘was at least the twentieth time, and turning 
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the words over in her thoughts, the bustling cry of the wind, and thinking of the absent 
little woman hurried off to prepare supper. 2 and beloved, drawn together by that sympathy 
‘“‘Grace, have you heard anything about: of thought. At length Mrs. Trueman bustled 
Richard Jarvys or his father lately,” asked? in with a lamp, 
Lucy, when the two were alone. s ‘Come, girls, right out totea; but I thought 
‘*No,”’ moving a little, as though the words? we'd have somethin’ that would relish such a 
hurt her. S night as this ” 
Lucy drew a little nearer, and spoke lower. ‘I'm sure, Mrs. Trueman, you never had 
‘‘ Well, it’s being whispered round that the> > anything else on any sort of 8 night,” laughed 
old man is a Long Island trader, and that his ~ . Grace, as she rose up. 
son is in the business too! They’re being’ At that moment a thin, pale face was thrust 
watched now, and if they’re discoverd thry’ 115 close up to the window pane, and a pair of 
have to leave the place, or the roof wont be ¢ large brown eyes caught and drank in every 
safe over their heads.” 2 object in the old tavern sitting-room. The 
‘‘ Aud in that case, ours would be, for a time: face vanished; the front door opened softly, 
at least,’’ added Grace. a stealthy feet crossed the wide old hall; 


‘You're not surprised to hear this?” then another door opened. 
“Oh, no. I trust that I do not sayin any> ‘Mother—Lucy! do you know who it is?” 
uncharitable spirit, that there is hardly any-¢ The voice was Nathaniel’s; but how could 


thing mean or base which, in my opinion, >it be he at such a time—on such a night. No 
Ralph Jarvys and his son could not be tempted wonder that the three women stood still with a 
to do!”’ momentary superstitious fear at their hearts; 
“TI can hardly keep in my skin, Grace,” the? but the figure came straight forward. 

round black eyes flashing with indignation ee ‘‘]t's Nathaniel Trueman; he’s some right 
‘¢when I think how that man is trying to get: to expect 2 welcome here, I reckon,’’ cried the 
your father out of his own house. But there’s‘ hearty, cheery voice there was no mistaking. 
one thing,” with a smile and blush that said © Mrs. Trueman sprang forward with a cry— 
@ great many, ‘‘he’ll have to be smart to get. not lound—it was burdened with too much for 
ahead of somebody that’s taken the matter into < that. 


his hands.’”’ ¢ ‘My boy, my pretty, precious boy, have 
Grace's smile was very bright and sympa- 2 you come back to your mother?” 
thetic. $ Such a hugging, and kissing, and shedding 


‘“‘ Father comforts himself with ¢ha/thought,’’ ¢ of tears on all sides as followed, for it was in- 
she said. ‘* He’s so much confidence in lawyer 2 deed Nathaniel, looking thin and worn enongh, 
Deming, that his mind is much set at ease in~ as they discovered at last on holding the light 
the matter; and then it was left with Mr.<tohisface. He was tooill for active service, and 
Fuller in such a way that the matter will not < had obtained a furlough until he should recover. 
come up before the fall term, so we are sure of : He had travelled from Princeton by land and 
our house for another summer at least; and ~ water to New Haven, and had left there early 
there is no telling what may transpire before: in the morning, but the deep snow had ren- 


that time.” - ‘dered the travelling difficult, and the stage had 
“Still, the thought must bea constant weight < only just got in. 
and burden for you all to carry ?” ; “Oh you darling boy!’ exclaimed Lucy, 


‘‘Yes; but we try to leave it with the one: throwing her arms about her brother for the 
Heart strong and tender enough to carry all < twentieth time, and giving him a dozen rapid 
our burdens.” ¢ kisses. 

‘‘ Dear Grace,” bending forward with a look> Nathaniel winced a little. 
half tender, half reverential, ‘I wish I was as‘ ‘‘Softly—softly, there's a good girl—re- 
good as you.” ‘member my arm!”’ 

‘‘That isn’t wishing very much, Lucy,’’? ‘How is that arm now?” asked his mother, 
smoothing the black shining hair. = though something hurt her, looking at the 

It was quite dark now, but the red fire-‘ sling in which the soldier carried it. 
light filled the room like the waving of crim-,; ‘Well, it dont pain me as much as at first, 
son banners. Outside, the storm grew fiercer? but it wont bear any touch yet. It wants just 
as the night deepened. The girls had both? what I do—a little of your nursing, mother.”’ 
lnid their work away, and sat together inS Mrs. Trueman’s look said both he and the 
silence, looking into the fire and listening to the § arm would have it. 
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“To think how many, many nights I’ve 2granted them all that they required. He en- 
started up suddenly out of my sleep and said, }gaged to confirm the ancient Saxon laws, and 
‘My boy's away off on the battle field!’ and it ¢to abolish all laws made after the Conquest 
would seem more than I could bear; but to- >relating to forests and hunting; and also to 
night, J shall wake up and say, ‘He’s back (reduce the taxes. On these conditions he was 
again—my pretty boy’s back again!’”’ placed on the throne, which by right belonged 

Mrs. Trueman said this, smoothing his hair, ¢to another. 
and adjusting his collar, for she could not 2 His manners and conversation were pleasant, 
keep her hands off from her idol. The young ‘and his person was graceful; he was strong, 
soldier could not speak for a moment. When (active and courageous, and had always been 
he did, it was in blunt phrase— Sin favor with the people. His good qualities 

‘s Mother, I’m hungry.”’ were valor, clemency and generosity ; his 

‘And supper’s all ready. I’ve got what ‘domineering vice was ambition. His accession 
you like, too—stewed oysters and chicken Sto the throne, though sanctioned by the clergy, 
pie!” owas an evident usurpation, in direct violation 

‘‘Those are tempting sounds to a fellow Sof his oath, and its consequences were fatal to 
that’s been used to army fare for nine months ¢ his repose and to the happiness of his kingdom. 
—come along girls,’’ but he slipped his arm ° The former order of things was now entirely 
about his mother’s waist. >changed; the arbitrary power established by 

There was no happier table in the land than Site Conqueror was abolished; but a power 
that one around which Mrs. Trueman’s small ¢more hostile to national happiness arose on its 
family was gathered, and when the long sup- ‘ruins. England assumed the aspect of an 
per was over, they all sat down by the bright 2 aristocracy, in which the nobles and clergy 
fire, and the boy captain laid his beautiful pale > possessed the chief command. They erected 
face against the cushions of the great rocking- ‘castles, which they fortified and garrisoned 
chair, and while the storm howled and shrieked >with their own troops, and in which they could 
outside, he told his eager listeners stories of Sset the royal authority at defiance: more than 
camp life in the Continental army—stories at 2a thousand of these castles were in a short 
which they sometimes laughed, but oftener ‘time to be seen in different parts of the king- 


sobbed together. dom. In raising Stephen to the throne, the 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] prelates and barons had paid less regard to his 
: personal merit than to the establishment of 





bu own power; they considered him in- 
: | debted to them for his elevation, and expected 
Aings and Qucens Of Gngland. his compliance with all their demands. Ste- 
phen, in his eagerness to obtain the crown, 
STEPHEN AND MATILDA, OR MAUDE. had promised more than it was possible to 


Stephen was crowned king of England De- gpenione: In all parts of the kingdom, private 
cember 22, 1135. He was a grandson of Wil- 6 ¥4r8 were carried on among the barons with 
liam the Conqueror; his father was Count of 7great fury; the country was laid waste, and 
Blois, and his mother was Adela, a sister of “Shocking cruelties were practised, which com- 
the late king. He had been a favorite with his ¢ pelled Stephen to adopt measures to reduce the 
uncle, who had given him riches and honors, > Power of the barons and clergy. This gave 
and he had sworn to defend the rights of Ma- rise to great discontent, and soon to open war. 
tilda and her son Henry. Stephen was in Robert, Duke of Gloucester, a half brother 
Normandy when king Henry died, but he 5 of Matilda, and the most powerful of the 
hastened to England, and his brother Henry, ) barons, resolved to make an effort to place his 
Bishop of Winchester, induced other bishops ‘ sister on the throne. Other lords and barons 
and many of the clergy to favor his cause. -2dopted his views, and openly declared for 
He made liberal promises of grants and privi-$ Matilda. Malcolm, king of Scotland, also es- 
leges, and the barons proposed the conditions ¢ poused her cause. 


under which he should reign; and he readily > A civil war now commenced, in which the 
operations were so complex, and the instances 


Correcrion.—In January number, page 13, second * of treachery, rapine and perfidy so numerous, 


column, tenth line from top, for thirteen read one > : . : 
hundred and thirty-four. On same page, second column, : that a recital of particulars would be tedious. 


fifth and sixth lines from top, for Alexander, read > Stephen was at first victorious, and Robert and 
Conatantine. 5 Matilda escaped to France; and the king of 
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Scotland was pacified by receiving large terri $ tilda was queen nearly two years. She had two 
tories in the north of England. Stephen had¢ stone bridges built, one of them is now called 
employed the royal treasurers in collecting an‘ Bow. Before this, all bridges had been built of 
army of foreigners, that he might depend on wood these are the only memorials of her. 
them if the English should declare for Matilda,? The war continued about six years after 
which he had some cause to fear. ‘Stephen was liberated, and Matilda had many 
England might now have enjoyed many? narrow escapes; at one time, on a dark night, 
years of peace, had not the king involved Mines ah crossed the Thames on the ice and walked 
self in a quarrel with the clergy, whose power six miles, facing a — ae of ere pice 
was greatly increased. Henry, Bishop of was no easy task for the daughter of a king, 
Winchester, the king’s brother, placed himself the wife of an emperor, and go recently a queen 
at their head; his opposition to the king was;herself. On the death of Robert in 1147, 
caused by his not having been admitted to theS Matilda retired to Normandy, and left Stephen 
administration of public affairs. The contest in quiet possession of the throne. 
was followed by all the calamities that can , stat ier ae son a Matilda, by = 
fall on a nation. eath of his father, was put in possession o 
The kingdom being in great confusion, Ma-° Anjou, and assumed the title of Duke of Nor- 
tilda, or the Empress Maude} as she was called 2 mandy, and married Eleanor, who had been 
in Normandy, landed at Portsmouth with a‘ the wife of the king of France, with whom he 
few followers, and was soon joined by the received Guienne, Poitou, Saintonge and other 
clergy and most of the nobility, while with 2 territories, after which he asserted his right to 
the king there remained but a few of theSthe crown of England. Stephen and Henry 
barons and his foreign soldiers. After es, were preparing for a battle, when they made a 
reverses, the royal army was totally defeated‘ treaty, by the terms of which Stephen was to 
and dispersed. Stephen was taken prisoner? reign in peace, and at his death Henry should 
and confined in the castle of Bristol, andSsucceed him. Eustace died suddenly before 
loaded with chains. This battle rendered: the treaty was made. For the rest of his life, 
Matilda irresistible in arms, and she soon Stephen did all he could to alleviate the 
overcame all difficulties, and established herself 2 miseries of the kingdom. He died October 25, 
on the throne. The Bishop of Winchester, at?1154, in the fiftieth year of his age. He 
the head of the clergy, abandoned the cause fs reigned nineteen years. 
his brother, and pronounced the sentence of? Dexaritp, Ws. 
excommunication against him and all his ad- 
herents, after which he called a synod of all & 
the prelates and abbots, who unanimously Cell NS thy Gale, ® en! 
elected Matilda queen of England, February BY MRS. ELIZA H. BARKER. 


10, 1141, ; : Tell us thy tale, 0 Sea! 
She was received in London with great Where wast thou, when the great primeval ocean 
magnificence by the barons and citizens, and? g¢ primal matter floated silently ; 
soon the whole kingdom recognized her a85 fro the electric spirit gave it motion; 
their queen. Stephen promised, if the queen‘ Where wast thou then? O Sea! 
would liberate him, to resign all claim to the Tell us thy tale, 0 Sea! 
crown and to leave the kingdom, and never to When did thy restless waves begin to roll ; 
return to it; but neither the tears of his queen? wy, formed thy waters, bent, and bounded thee, 
nor the promises of his friends, could induce Spread thee from pole to pole? 
Matilda to release him. By her haughty man-5 Canst thou not tell? O Sea! 
ners and cruelty, Matilda soon disgusted all Tell us the tale, O Sea! 
orders of people, and the Bishop of Winchester$ 7,9) us the story oferention'ainben: 
assisted Eustace, Stephen’s son, to raise an? whon suns, and moons, and planets, sprung to 
army and march against the queen, who had birth ; 
taken possession of Winchester; they besiegedS When this young Universe of ours was born, 
her in the castle and set fire to the city ; twenty ¢ And into space, first roge, the bounding earth. 
churches, an abbey, a nunnery, and nearly all Tell us the tale, 0 Sea! 
the city were consumed. Matildaandtheking? wy, weighed thee in the hollow of His hand, 
of Scotland made their escape, but Robert Thy many tided waves, thy oceans vast; 
was made prisoner, and after being confined< Balanced thy rolling weight against the land, 
six months, was exchanged for Stephen. Ma-? And marked the bounds, thy footsteps never passed ? 
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Tell us the tale, O Sea! 
How many cycles hast thou thus rolled on ? 
When did the green earth brighten to thine eye? 
What strange inhabitants have come and gone, 
Since first thy clear waves gazed upon the sky ? 


Tell us the tale, 0 Sea! 
Where are the ancient cities, where the thrones, 
Whose purple spread the shores of regal Tyre? 
Egypt, thou hast left but lettered stones, 
Nations and dynasties alike expire— 


But thou remainest, O Sea! 

Unchanged alone, immortal ; boundless grave 
Of Earth, and all her nations, for in thee, 

Lie armies, navies, and beneath thy wave, 
Sink jeweled bark, and golden argosy. 


Tell us their tale, O Sea! 

Than argosy or bark, more precious far, 
The brave and beautiful, engulfed by thee, 

Tell us where all those struggling beings are? 
Tell us their untold tale, O surging sea? 


O Sea! why dost thou sigh ? 
Rest they beneath thy billows, dark and ieee 
Yes! yes! the moaning waves make sad reply, 
“To my unfathomed depths, earth’s myriads sleep.” 
This thy sad tule, O Sea! 


But the Sea says, “ Their forms alone I keep ; 
Thought, life, affection, with me do not dwell; 
Then fur the tombless dead no longer weep, 
Tho’ o’er them rolls my everlasting swell,” 
This is thy tale, O Sea! 


God of the Spirit, Ile who breathed on thee, 


And poured thy ceaseless tides from pole to pole, ¢ 


Lord of the Land, and Ruler of the Sea— 
Thine is the body—AH i» alune the soul— 
This is thy tale, O Sea! 
Beaver, Pa., Dec., 1861. 


—_———_—_——_~- oo _____—_ 


Gotp anp Sitver Wrppines.—These were » 


celebrations once general in some parts of Ger- 
many. The silver wedding occurred only on 
the twenty-fifth anuiversary, and most people 
could celebrate that; but to be fifty years mar- 
ried was a sort of event in a family. The house 
was quite covered with garlands; all the neigh- 
bors, from far and near, were assembled; the 
ancient pair, dressed in their wedding-dresses, 
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GAhat Came Afterwards. 


A Sequel to “NOTHING BUT MONEY.” 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
CHAPTER XI. 

The scene described in. the last chapter, 
took place nearly three months after Edwin 
Guy's first interview with Doctor Hofland in 
regard to his father. Larobe had proved a 
more skilful strategist than either Edwin or 
his lawyer, Glastonbury, had anticipated, 
holding off his assailants, now by a bold, and 
threatening front, and now deceiving them by 
feigned movements, day after day, and week 
atter week, all the while endeavoring to entrap 
Guy into some false position, where he could 
cripple or destroy him at a single blow. Not 
once, after his first interview with Guy, did 

dhe betray to that individual the smallest sign 
of apprehension, concern, or concession. Fore- 
warned, forearmed. At the second interview, 
he was self-possessed, and very reticent. He 
Saleen coldly and patiently, to all the young 
man had to say, leading him on by casual 
 usstion®: made in a tone that was almost in- 
‘ different, and getting deeper and deeper into 
Chis thoughts and purposes, while he closely 
¢veiled his own. 
¢ The threatened suit was, in the mind of 
¢ Edwin, only a lust resort. All he wanted was 
Smoney, and the shortest way to that end was 
cthe way in which he meant to walk. The foul 
play to his father, of which he was only in 
c possession of dark hints, notwithstanding his 
“pretence of knowing so much, might go un- 
‘ avenged, so that he could clutch a tauir portion 
cof the devised estate. The longest and most 
¢ ‘doubtful way to reach the object of his desire, 
Swas through the courts. In the beginning, it 
had seemed the surest, and, probably, the only 
?way; but the alarm and anxiety betrayed by 
> Larobe at the first interview, lett a strong con- 
jviction on his mind, that the lawyer would, to 
cavoid the perils and disgrace of a suit, yield 
Sto almost any demand he chose to make. He 
°felt certain that he had him in his power; and 
‘began to count over, in fancy, his thousands of 
‘dollars, as already in possession. 
But, his second interview with Larobe, 


walked in procession with music to the church, 9 
and the priest married them over again, and .dashed, with a chill, the young man’s rosy 
preached such a sermon that every one had :anticipations, and removed to an uncertain 
tears in his eyes. There was a dinner, too, ,distance that fruition on which he had just 
and dancing and singing; and in the evening seemed entering. 

there was no end to the noise and shouting 5 ‘LT understand,” he said, rising to withdraw, 
when they drove off together, for the second ‘after an hour's unsatisfactory skirmishing with 
time, as bride and bridegrooom—a happy <the lawyer, ‘‘ that you wave all arrangements, 
pair. (and mean to accept the perils of a suit 2” 
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“I did not say so.” The tones of Larobe§ ‘* Be it so, if you will. Only take heed that, 
were almost indifferent. in provoking me to strike, you are not al- 

‘“‘So I read the meaning of what you have. together at mercy of the blow.” 
said to-night, and, accepting that meaning, I ‘*T will take heed,” said Edwin, and, open- 
shall proceed to act accordingly.” Sie the door, he passed out, painfully aware 
. x Something like a suppressed cough in the >that in this second interview with the lawyer, 
room adjoining, reached at this moment the* he had gained nothing, and probably ia all 
ears of Edwin Guy, and, glancing towards a ¢ his firet seeming advantage. 
communicating door, he saw that it stood ajar.2 ‘‘ You muat not call on him agnin—at least 
He did not observe the wary, almost anxious: not for some weeks,” said Glastonbury, to 
look fixed on him by the lawyer, as his atten- whose office Guy went immediately after his 
tion was turned for an instant on this door. — with Larobe. 

‘““T cannot limit your actions, of course,” > ‘‘Not for weeks!’’ Even the interval of 
evasively answered Larobe. ‘All I can do, is< weeks, before getting to where he could lay his 
to govern my own.” c hands on the money which had seemed so near 

There succeeded a silence of nearly half: his grasp, appeared a long time to the eager 
& minute, when, no further remark being < young man. 
offered by the lawyer, Guy commenced cross-2 ‘‘As8 before said,’ answered Glastonbury, 
ing the room, with the purpose of retiring. ; this is a business in which we will have to 
His hand was on the door. make baste slowly. Every inch of the ground 


‘‘Edwin,” said Larobe. owe take must be well considered, lest it prove 
The young man turned partly around. Sunsafe. There is not a man in the city, against 
“Tako a word of advice in this matter.” whom an affair of this kind might not be more 
‘*Say on.” ¢ safely conducted. It is evident, that he has 


“You are a little too eager—are trying to: recovered from his first surprise, and now 
move too fast." There was just a shade of stands on guard.” 
irony, or sarcasm, in the lawyer’s voice. For over two weeks, no sign of invitation 
Guy stood still, looking at him, but not>or approach on either side was apparent. 


venturing a reply. § Twice Larobe and Edwin had met in the street, 
‘‘And may get thrown from the track. So,‘ passing with a cold nod of recognition. Both 
I counsel prudence.”’ were but acting, however; and both on the 


“‘When the devil offers good advice,” said 2alert. Towards the end of the third week, a 
Guy, stung by something like contempt in‘ note came from Larobe, asking for an inter- 
Larobe’s manner, “‘ we may safely assume that § view in the evening at his rooms in the City 
he is altogether disinterested, and has ue At this meeting, the lawyer gained 


good at heart.” what he desired—information as to the progess 
Larobe only shrugged his shoulders. S Rdwin was making towards the initiation of 
‘““Good evening.” ¢ ‘the threatened suit. Nothing had really been 


‘Good evening, Edwin. If you wish another - done, and he was, thus far, satistied; he was, 
interview before commencing your suit, make‘ also, becoming assured that nothing would be 
free to call. As I have already said, I am? done, so long as there was any hope of driving 
still your friend. It will be for you to set me him, through fear, to the payment of the sum 
over to the enemy's side; and it is but fair to ; Edwin had demanded. This payment he had, 
warn you, that, as an enemy, [ am never ¢ from the firat, resolved to make, rather than 
scrupulous. You are treading on dangerous - risk the consequences of a legal search into all 
ground, as your own lawyer, if he be honest, ‘the circumstances of Adam Guy's illness, and 
will tell you. An attempt. to extort money, ‘removal to an insane asylum. But he was not 
under threat, is a crime in law; and you will: the man to yield anything without a struggle. 
be a sharp man at the business, if you get. Moreover, in the very fact of this yielding, was 
through without punishment.”’ ‘an admission that wrong had been dune; an 

‘‘Justin Larobe!” said the young man, < admission that placed him in the power of 
flashing out in sudden anger, ‘I know the: Edwin, and he was too unprincipled and un- 
length and breadth, even to the thousandth . scrupulous himself to bave any faith in an- 
part of an inch, of your friendship for me—it< < otber’ 8 pledges or promises. Huw was he to 
is that of the wolf for the lamb. You cannot, ; be in satety, after buying off with moncy thig 
under any provocation, be more my enemy ) dangerous foe. What guarantee could he bave 
than you are to-day.” ¢ that the contract would remain unbroken? Is 
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the tiger rendered docile by a draught of “lave it, word for word, written out, and by a 
blood ? witness who will take the stand. I did not 
Two or three more weeks were suffered to‘ choose to be alone, you see.” 
go by, in a mutual wariness. Then Larobe’ Larobe's small browneyes looked forth keenly 
received a communication from Mr. Glaston- ‘from their deep coverts, and scanned the face 
bury, Edwin’s lawyer, in which he was notified, of Glastonbury. There was no change in its 
in formal manner, that he had been instructed » expression ; but the upper lip twitched oftener, 
to bring suit for the purpose of breaking the ° with its nervous motion, showing the fangs, 
will of Adam Guy. This brought the two first on one side and then on the other. 
lawyers into communication, and they sven ‘¢ And prove, what ?”’ 
several weeks of skilful mancuvring, each> ‘An attempt to extort money,” replied 
trying to get such a position as would be im-;Larobe. ‘‘An open demand for a certain 
pregnable in defence, or possess superior ad- sum, as black mail; so giving me immunity 
vantage in assault. So much was involved on‘ against prosecution for an alleged crime. 
both sides, that great circumspection was de- There are two points here, as you will perceive ; 
manded. Enough, however, was gained by >two criminal offences punishable under the 
Glastonbury, to assure him that Larobe would-law. An attempt to extort money by threat, 
scarcely risk the suit. But there were diffi- and the compounding of felony.”’ 
culties in the way of a compromise, almost in-§ Glastonbury simply answered, and without 
superable. What were the guarantees for fu-2 apparent change of feeling, though he saw 
ture immunity? What surety could be given, ‘that Larobe had gained an advantage over his 
that similar attacks would not come from other ( client. 
members of Mr. Guy's family, even if Edwin> ‘‘Guy has little to lose, and all to gain in 
were, ever after, to remain quiet? x matter; you have nothing to gain and 
The one position taken by Larobe, in his inter- ; much to lose. Let the case go asit will, should 
views with Glastonbury, was, that the move- ;it come into court, you cannot escape without 
ment against him on the part of Edwin Guy, (serious damage. We are prepared with evi- 
was simply for the purpose of extorting money; >dence that will show darkly against you, Mr. 
and that his only cause of hesitation in thes Larobe. It is possible that you may have 
matter grew out of an unwillingness to be testimony running parallel, which will com- 
dragged into court on such gross charges as ‘ plement ours, and give a different signification 
were assumed, and put on the defensive against 2to many things veiled in mystery. I trust, for 
bribed witnesses, whose false statements might 5 your sake, that it may be so. But, [ would 
not only have weight with a public too apt to; not advise you to accept all the risks. Settle 
believe the worst, but with a prejudiced or it with the young man, if it be within range of 
stupid jury also. possibility. He is, at the present time, believe 
«But, in avoiding one danger,” he said, “<I °™e in possession of facts touching some things 
am not disposed to risk another and greater.” \in your past life, that make him a dangerous 
“It is for you to make the election,” replied ¢ enemy.” 


Glastonbury. ‘‘My client has become impa- Whatever impression this had on Justin 
tient of delay, and insists that proceedings at Larobe, he was skilful enough at concealment 
once begin.” \ to hide from even as keen an observer as Glas- 


«He may find himself checkmated in the ctonbury, and the two men closed the interview 
third or fourth move,” said Larobe. ‘I have cand separated, neither satisfied in regard to 
not been passive for nearly three months.” qme other. 

‘It is for you to conduct your own side of: ‘You have well nigh ruined your case {” 
the game, and I doubt not it will be skilfully owas the salutation received by Edwin Guy, 
played,” answered Glastonbury, his liptwitch-; when next he appeared in Glastonbury’s 
ing, ‘and lifting beck over the canine teeth, in 2office. The lawyer's upper lip moved nerv- 


& Way peculiar to himself. ously, and his eyes looked sternly at his 
‘‘I have secured evidence already, and client. 

shall meet you with a counter suit.” ‘sRuined my case! How?’ Edwin’s face 
“Ah?” paled. 


‘Yes. Your client has been several times? ‘‘I warned you, over and over again, to be 
in my rooms, blustering and threatening. All‘ prudent in what you said to Larobe.”’ 
that he ssid might not favor your side ma-¢ ‘‘And I have always been prudent,” replied 
terially, if produced in court. Nevertheless, I$the young man. 
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‘¢ Ag prudent as though a third party, your bine: IIe saw, in Larobe, an antagonist so 


enemy, were present ?”’ 2 skilful, so guarded, so wary, that victory 
‘*Not so guarded as that. Why should I; “seemed more and more doubtful every day. 
have been ?” > Nearly three months had elapsed, and he saw 
‘* A third party was present.” himself farther off from the end he sought to 
“What?” “achieve than in the beginning. It was while 


‘‘A third party, concealed, and noting down, * in this state of mind that he determined, with- 
for evidence, every word to which you gave : out consulting his lawyer, to have an interview 
utterance.” « With his step-mother, Mrs. Larobe, now living 

‘* How do you know ?” - separate from her husband, and try what was 

‘‘T have it from Larobe himself; and he is~ to be done with her. His success, in that in- 
now preparing to sect off our suit with one for .terview, is known to the reader. 
the two crimes of attempting to extort money - 





by threat, and for compounding a felony.” CUAPTER XII. 
Edwin's face grew paler still. Ten minutes after one o'clock, on the day 
‘¢Then he will abide our movement against. after his interview with his step-mother, Ed- 
him?” he said. ‘win Guy ascended the steps leading to the 


‘“‘Tam not sure; but it looks that way. I- Union Bank, holding a check for four thousand 
told you, in the beginning, that we bad an ‘dollars clenched tightly in his hand. He had 
antagonist to deal with of the most wary and- many doubts and iniggivings in his heart, and 
determined character, and one who would seek : glanced about him uneasily. Instead of meet- 
an advantage against you, and press it to the ‘ing a prompt payment of his check, might he 
death when gained. If, as he alleges, he is in: not encounter an officer? That was in the 
possession of evidence going to show that you ‘range of possibilities. More probable than 
threatened him with this suit, unless he paid - this, he thought, might be the answer— 
yon Acertain sum of moncy, your chances of , ‘No funds.” 
gaining it are not goud; and you may be so’ As he entered, a lady swept past him, 
thrown at disadvantage as to be visited by. moving with quick steps. She was in the act 
serious legal consequences. I’m afraid you of drawing down her veil; but he saw a por- 
are farther away from yout object to-day, than. tion of her face. It was Mrs. Larobe. If she 
you were two months ago.” : saw him, she had no desire to make recognition 

There was silence between the two men for of a detested persecutor—of one who had 
three or four minutes. Then Glastonbury ‘forced on her the bitterest necessity of her 


said— clife; and that life, in these later years, had 
‘‘Other heirs are living ?”’ ~not been free from bitter necessities. 
“Yes.” ; Had she made the required deposit? That 
‘* Where are they %” -was still the doubtful query. Edwin was in 
‘My sister Frances may be in the city Ino state to linger, but moved on with a desper- 
am not certain, however.” Sale hope that all was right, and, standing at 


‘‘No matter. We can use her name; and.the counter, presented his check. The teller 
that, I think, will be our tower of strength.”” “glanced down at its face, let his eyes dwell 
‘IT do not understand you,’ said Edwin, . upon it for a moment, and then looked across 
looking perplexed. “the counter at Edwin, regarding him with ap- 
‘‘Larobe does not, I think, really mean to> parent scrutiny. Then turning to a book- 
risk a suit; but, with his present advantage, - keeper, he asked a question, and the book- 
he will hold us off indefinitely. We do oe keeper referred to an account on his ledger. 
want a suit. For, if prosecuted to the end,.. The teller came back, and handing the check 
and successful, years must elapse before any- ° “to Edwin, said, 
thing can be realized, and then so many other, «No funds.” 
claimants to the estate may come in, that our ‘‘Are you certain?’ The young man lin- 
share will hardly be worth tighting for. If, ° gered. ‘*The drawer of this check said that 
however, Larobe is satisfied that we mean to: funds to meet it would be on deposit by one 
bring the suit in your sister’s name, against: o'clock, and it is past that time now.” 
whom he can threaten nothing, my opinion is, : The teller agnin reached his hand for the 
that he will yield.” ~check and stepped to the counter where the 
Edwin did not see much to hope for in this Sreceiving teller stood, asked a question, and. 
view of the case. Delays had already wearied ’ received, as Edwin saw, an affirmative reply. 
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. ess ind, that the foundations of her peace 
de! iat se teas bende eh neater insecure, and that it was too late 
bee He doll Siig’ was answered in life to commence building again, if the 
‘‘In hundred dollar bills, ' ining confirma- 
itching \ present house fell, was now gaining 
Forty bills were counted out. Clute ie a ‘ ; demand 
; : i . Edwin’s visit and imperious ’ 
them with eae 2a ie iets oe chen she dared not refuse, though compliance 
Guy left the bank and hurried into the s - Palig bcp le\ conke: 
few ¢ did not remove all fear o e te 
As Mrs. Guy left the bank, only a t of such a 
; i ich > quences threatened, was an even 
minutes before, she removed the veil whic : that she 
ooh : in, ing disturbing and depressing nature, 
had becn drawn quickly, on seeing Edwin, in ») . ‘ts inf The night 
; h air, for 2 could not rise above its influence. g 
order to get full draughts of the fres ’ ; ae b Imost sleep- 
: ly § that followed this visit had been alm 
she felt like one about to suffocate. Slowly ; i oe comallc 
; ss . «A dozen times she repented of comp 
she moved up Charles street, on her ses eas nea = aoiiedin eins beaks Wier nes 
ward, weak in every limb, the effect : ei age 2 z edt de lithe: onceetala events 

: - au : 9 

ee ae . ie pana old a of aie of which Edwin claimed to possess, 
ure sue 8s ? 9 . ‘ . 

’ ; nse of the imperious 
such singular appearance, that he was paar, 5 she ee ae SRO pig EB 
ing the attention of passengers on - siree oceans eee eee aang rae 
some of oo inte still : oe Rs difficulty i in selling her stocks, though, in 
narrowly is dress wa ’ oN, ‘ bral she was com- 
; ae : a longSthe negotiation with a broker, ; 
incongruous; his hair, of iron gray, was we : nt.. besides 

: : “ pelled to make a loss of three per cent., 
and uncombed, his face covered with a white: pe ates ive thousand dollars were paid 
f his chin to a dis-S commissions. Five t guenn 
beard, that fell down From hes. He stooped down, and she was to receive the balance next 
tance of six or seven inches, loosely ) day, in order to make good the second check 
considerably ; and his garments hung loose ae four thousand dollars held by Edwin. Part- 
around an emaciated seh res ae ing with these large sums, was like wringing 
Of bis: face) whieh sould Sone he-neen: f her heart; not that she 
. his deep set eyes,¢ drops of blood from he 
Pale ianceeiel’y pues eae d a miser’s love for money—she valued it 
ee een a the position and power it gave her. The 
and frome hem loo DMenu scr ae hardest thing to bear in this hard necessity, 
ey ee ee oe i cane was the triumph gained over her by Edwin, 
ment to within a few paces of this old man, 5 hat lacablo 
h she had hated with that imp 
whose:8D ee tien eae = ng ea her ape hatred the wronger cherishes for the wronged. 
pauper or dumatie, Derurs Ne: Ons ddenly the tables were turned, and she 
f her footsteps, or thes Suddenly : 
proached pe eu d herself at his mercy. This was too hard 
rustle of her garments, reaching his ears, ve beled Ti obeiedicat ties aa ie 1 
turned and looked into her face. As their or es fe ane 
ee ee ee ow could she get him out of her way? 
back a pace or two, ree oe aaa? For hours, in the darkness, she pondered this 
herent ejaculation. en advancing, he a ‘ murder ful!- 
: ; ) dark question, the will to compass 
forward, with his wild and fiery eyes fixed) i. Phere wears neloubes 
: . Frightened at formed in her heart. e ’ 
eeeet yOu Ne cries dace i hesitations, nor weak tremors at thought 
this unexpected encounter with what yas evi- ‘ ara or poison; only at thoughts of safety to 
dently an insane man, Mrs. Larobe drew ee fered Ifthe: powar of Anvieibililycourd 
her veil, and sweeping ina wide circle aroun have been the gift of a demon, she would 
him, hurried onward, without glancing oe aceeplod ih 0. boone aud. wilh her.dwn 
lest her doing so should lead him to fo on niadea haud:-ceul:denth tu ihe Heattof be 
her. in i ity was impossi- 
; : tep-son. But, certain immunity Pp 
Hle was following, nevertheless a but He i en Siareould nol-ventuve: into” ‘lita: path or 
cabal ence pea ae peer crime, without the encounter of risks too grent 
Franklin street, and looked ba oe hae 
so : ; in-! ted. And so, the question of ho 
pe oka ter copier ange Haas + a be removed from her obstructed 
wardly trembling with a vague alarm, nee . Hegre Nee eae 
oil ee ii a aaa a nak Mahe sie and extortion of Edwin, made in 
arrived at home. oe he wild thourhts 
: ~the face of terrifying threats, the wi & 
Not for a long time had Mrs. oo andl Heavt-cirupgles of tho nipht, and she-con 
ecmpletcly unnerved as now. e co ing strained Work of the morning lef Mia Larols 
which, for a year or two, had been haunting - strai 
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in that sensitive, nervous condition which is ‘she appeared with little change from her 
liable to disturbance from the most trifling ‘ordinary manner, but was paler than usual, 
causes. When she left the bank, after hand-,eat scarcely anything, and spoke but few 
ing in the deposit which was to make good the ‘sentences during the meal. After ten, she re- 
extorted check, she was, as we have seen, in a ‘tired to her own chamber, into which only 
state of nervous exhaustion. Except for this, ¢ Blanche intruded. Mrs. Larobe sent heraway, 
her encounter with the strange looking old <but she soon came back and insisted on re- 
man, would have been an incident to be for- “maining. Her presence, considering Mrs. La- 
gotten in a moment. But, trifling as the inci- ¢robe’s state of mind, was not now to be en- 
cident was, it added largely to the disturbing ‘ dured ; so she was thrust violently from the 
forces by which she was now assailed. ‘room, and left to scream and beat the door in 
As the street door of her own house closed ‘passion, until she grew tired. 
behind her, Mrs. Larobe moved slowly and About eight o’clock, a servant tapped for 
with weak steps along the hall, entering one of < entrance, and was directed to come in. 
the parlors, and sinking in tremor and exhaus-5 ‘‘ There’s a gentleman in the parlor,’ she 
tion upon a sofa. Over ten minutes elapsed, ¢ said. 
before rising to go up stairs. A few moments? “ Who is it?’ Mrs. Larobe knit her brows 
she stood in front of a large pier glass, stretch- ¢ and looked annoyed. 
ing from floor to ceiling, scarcely recognizing, ‘‘ He didn’t give me his name, ma’am,” re- 
her own pale, troubled face. How had less < plied the servant. 
than twenty-four hours of baffling contest with: ‘Why didn’t you ask him ?” 
superior forces, marred the smooth repose of ‘ ae aie, ma’am, but Ire said it was no differ- 
her countenance. Turning from the mirror, cence.” 
she stood, for an instant, among the curtains S ‘Was it the gentleman who was here last 
that draped the long low windows but, only cevening ?” 
for an instant. Back, asif a strong arm had? ‘‘O no, ma’am. It isn him.” 
drawn her away, she moved suddenly, catch-, ‘‘ Very well. Say I'll be down.” 
ing her breath, and clasping her hands over? ‘The servant withdrew. Mrs. Larobe felt 
her bosom. The strange old man had glanced ‘ herself yielding to returning nervous tremors. 
up to her from the pavement, starting, as be-¢ ‘‘ Who can it be?” she asked herself. «I 
fore, at her sudden apparation, and then bend- § Wish visitors would send up their names.” 
ing towards her with a wild, enger look. ¢ She was about recalling the servant, and in- 
Mrs. Larobe shuddered, and sat down again; ‘sisting on the person’s name, when she altered 
sat down, and listened breathlessly. Every «her mind, and making a few changes of dress, 
moment sbe expected to hear the bell ring. went down to the parlors. She had been there 
But, five minutes passed, and no hand pulled ¢for scarcely a minute, when a loud cry was 
at the wire. Then she breathed more freely. »heard, followed by a jarring sound, as if a 
A stealthy reconnoissance from behind the Saat! weight had fallen. Children and serv- 
window curtains, satisfied her that the insane ; Cants ran down stairs in alarm, and on entering 
man, for so she regarded him, was no longer the parlor, found Mrs. Larobe on the floor, 
in front of her house. This added mar and alone. The visitor had made 
finished the work of exhaustion. When Mrs. ‘ good his escape. 
Larobe reached her chamber, she had only 
enough strength left to remove her dress, and ; 
loosen her under-garments. For more than‘ It was nine o’clock on the same evening. 
three hours she lay in such apparent stupefac- a Larobe was in his rooms at the City Hotel. 
tion, that both her children and servants be- (Two or three gentlemen had been with him, 
came alarmed, and made efforts to arouse her. (during the past hour, in consultation on im- 
She gave no heed to them, beyond expressing ‘ portant business matters, and had just retired. 
a desire to be left alone, until an undertoned « on was alone, and moving about the apart- 
conversation about sending for a. physician, Cment with that occupied manner incident to 
nroused her to the necessity of regaining a Susy thought, when one of the wniters handed 
portion of her lost mental and bodily equilib- in a sealed note. A glance at the super- 
rium. So she spoke in firmer tones, saying Csoription: wrought an instant change in his 
that she was better, and would be down at tea ‘ countenance. There was an expression of 
time. ( Surprise, followed by a half angry knitting of 
In this she kept her word. At the tea table cthe brow. Sitting down at the table, over 
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which a gas light was burning, he unfolded ¢ safe. Within ten minutes, I shall return with 
the note with a perceptible nervousness of ¢ & policeman, who will not leave the house, 
manner, and read— c night nor day. Should he venture here again, 
‘‘T must see you to-night. We are in the, he will be taken in charge and properly cared 
Most imminent danger. Allisatstake. Come for, And, in Heaven's name rally yourself! 
instantly. * JANE.” There has not been a time in your whole life, 
“when self-possession was more needed. Trust 
The hand by which these alarming sentences < ‘me in this hour of peril. I begin already to 
were penned had trembled with every stroke; « “see the way growing clear.” 
not more, however, than the hand now hold- ¢ In ten minutes, as Mr. Larobe had said, he 
ing the small piece of paper on which they (came back with a policeman, and left him in 
were written. The lines were more deeply ‘the house, promising his wife, on retiring, that 
cut on Mr. Larobe’s already knitted brow. Hehe would see her early on the next day. Mr. 
knew the writer too well, to disregard her in- “Larobe was not in his room in the hotel that 
junction. If she said there was imminent -night; nor was he to be found in his office, 
danger—that all was at stake—it was so! (or in any of the court rooms on the following 
‘Come instantly!” Mr. Larobe read the < day. 
closing sentence again, crumpled the note in 5 At one o’clock Edwin Guy was at the counter 
his hand, and threw it into the fire. As it ’of the Union Bank. 
blazed up, he arose quickly, and taking his , The teller handed back his check, with 4 firm 
hat and overcoat, started for the residence of ‘shake of the head. 
his wife. A rapid walk of less than fifteen ¢ ‘¢What's the matter?” asked the young man, 
minutes brought him to the vicinity of Wash- “ _ in a tone of feigned surprise. 
ington’s Monument, where Mrs. Larobe resided. C4 No funds,” said the teller. 
The servant who admitted him, opened one ofS At half-past one, Edwin called again. 
the parlor doors; passing in, he found himself <‘‘No funds,’’ was repeated. 
alone with his wife. She was sitting in a At two he was there, and got the same reply. 
large chair, but did not rise nor speak. Her‘ ‘‘ Are you certain ?”’ 
face looked shrunken and older by years than’ ‘‘Certain,” answered the teller, coldly. 
when, only a few woeks since, he had seen her{ Half-past two saw Edwin at the counter 
go past him in her carringe. All the calm, -again with his check. The teller recognized 
resolute firmness of her mouth was gone. It‘ him and shook his head. At ten minutes of 
was almost pitiable to see how feebly her lips three he was there once more. Now, as he 
were dropped apart; how utter exhaustion : offered tho check, it was taken by the teller, 
was expressed in all the lines of her counte- < who stepped back from the counter, and spoke 
nance. ‘ with the cashier, who was standing at a desk. 
Mr. Larobe took a chair, and drawing it up‘ Tie cashier came forward, with his eyes fixed 
close, sat down. If his heart had trembled on» keenly on Edwin. 
reading her note, it shivered now. ‘‘Is your name Edwin Guy ?” he asked. 
‘¢Why have you sent for me ?”’ he asked. ‘That is my name, sir.” The young man’s 
Mrs. Larobe glanced towards the door, ‘eyes fell under the cashier’s gaze. 
through which he had come, saying in a whis- ‘‘We are instructed to retain this check,” 
per, said the bank officer. 
‘¢ Fasten it!” ‘© By whose authority ?”’ demanded Edwin. 
The key was turned, and Mr. Larobe came ‘By authority of the drawer.” 
back and sat down again. His wife bent to¢ ‘It is my property, sir, and you have no 
his ear and whispered three or four words. ‘right to retain it. If you will not pay the 
‘“‘Impossible!” he exclaimed, actually spring- <check, hand it back,” said Edwin, partially 
ing to his feet. ‘‘Impossible, Jane!”’ crecovering himself. 
“Tt is as true as that I am a living woman,” ‘ ‘‘Our orders are imperative, and we take 
answered Mrs. Larobe, solemnly. <the reaponsibility,’’ said the Cashier, coolly, 
Then followed hurried questions and quick Sat the same time handing Edwin a letter, bear- 
answers, both parties showing grent fear and tng his name on the envelop. He knew the 
agitation. The interview lasted for halfanhour, >writing to be that of Justin Larobe, and so, 
when Mr. Larobe went away, offering to his (without further remonstrance, left the bank in 
wife a few calmly spoken and assuring words. ;order to get at the contents of this letter, and 
“I will not sleep,” he said, ‘until all ise thence at some fair estimate touching the new 
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S ‘ 
difficulties, if not dangers, that were in the {Edwin Guy. Said notes having been extorted, 
way before him. They were in few words. under threat, by said Guy, and without equiva- 
“ aA _5lent, will not be paid at maturity.” ° 
PONE OOS RL ete econ y our steP- 5 After reading this advertisement, Edwin 
mother, and the payment of her check is> 


: ul 
stopped. It will be safest for you to see me fanaa a etc aaa 


vas ’ il) > 
to-night. If you don’t call at my rooms, [ will “Unless you restore the money and notes 


Snrdee your arrest to-morrow, to-night, that advertisement will appear in to- 
““Jvstin LARoBE.” ar 9 
morrow morning's papers. 

Edwin did not go to his lawyer, for he had 4 ‘sWhat then?” 
acted in this matter without consultation.> ‘In the first place, the notes will be ren- 
During the remainder of the day, he considered > dered valueless. In the second place, you will 
the question of calling upon Larobe, regarding find yourself under arrest.”’ 
it on all sides. The decision was in favor ofS ‘And in the third place,” added Edwin, 
calling. He understood very well the business ?speaking as coldly and as resolutely, ‘‘ you 
on which he was so peremptorily summoned. Swill find yourself under arrest, also, charged 
Larobe would demand a return of the four ?with the crime of murder! Were you fool 
thousand dollars, and also of the notes for \enough,”’ he added, flushing with excitement, 
twelve thousand which he had extorted from ¢‘to imagine that I was to be frightened by 
his etep-mother. Touching this demand, he 2a puny threat like this, when I had my hand 
was in no vacillating condition of mind. ‘‘ASon your throat, and could strangle you at a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 2moment's warning. Beware, sir, how you 
This adage expressed his state precisely. HeScross my path! Publish your advertisement 
meant to hold on to what he bad, and defy Mr. 2in the morning papers. Good! Ere twelve 
Larobe. o’clock, you will find yourself over the Falls. 

At as early an hour as eight o’clock, he was gAnd hark’ee, my friend! Don’t for an instant 
at the City Hotel. He found Mr. Larobe ‘flatter yourself with the notion that I am hare 
alone, and was received with almost angry — you hound. The hunt, I fancy, will be in 
sternness. the reverse direction. So, get out of my 

‘Well, sir! for what am I wanted?” de-<course, or you will find, when too late for 


manded Edwin, in a tone of defiance. Osuccor, my fangs in your side. To-morrow 
‘+ Sit down,” said the lawyer. morning, I shall expect to receive, by ten 
Edwin sat down. o'clock, at my office in the Custom House, the 


‘‘It seems,” remarked Larobe, suppressing jcheck withheld at your instance to-day; and 
his feelings, and speaking in a low, rather 2 by twelve o’clock, the money to make it good 
threatening voice, ‘that you will not be atSmust be in the bank. In default of this, I 
peace until you find yourself in the state’s swear by all tbat is sacred, to drag you and 
prison.” your guilty wife, stripped of your infamous 

‘‘T shall at least have good company,” was (disguises, into open day. Maybe you have a 
answered, with a cold, sneering manner ; Sconcesled listener—a witness, writing me down, 
*¢ which will be some consolation.” word for word! Ahha! I trust he will omit 

It was plain that Larobe had not anticipated 2nothing.”’ 
just such a response; for he turned his headS All this was so far from what Larobe had 
with a slightly baffled air. anticipated, that he sat like one confounded, 

‘You must restore the money paid to you Snot knowing what answer tomake. Seeing his 
on Mrs. Larobe’s check, and also the notes you Cadvantage, Edwin Guy receded towards the 
extorted from her under threat,’ said theSdoor, and with his hand on the knob, added 
lawyer, in a firm voice. these brief sentences— 

‘Never!’ was the resolute answer. ‘‘Make your own election. I am prepared 

Larobe turned to the table by which he was<‘for you at all points. Thwart me a step 
sitting, and taking up a slip of paper, handed 2 farther, and your ruin be on your own head!” 
it to Edwin. It read thus :— And not giving time for Larobe to recover 

‘‘CauTion.—All persons are cautioned against 2 himself, or reply, he swung open the door, and 
receiving three promissory notes, each for four 4 passing out, left the astonished and discom- 
thousand dollars, at three, six, and hes lawyer to his own troubled and deeply 
months, respectively, and bearing date March § anxious thoughts. 
27th, 18—, drawn by Jane Larobe in favor of 2 [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Anjudicious Friends, Ghe Old San. 
BY H. B. C. é BY MES. STEPHENSON. 

I have wondered, sometimes, which would do | 2 Away back in the days of my childhood I 
us most harm, the friendship of some people <, ‘remember Mr. Bertram, the stout, strong man, 
or their enmity. I am convinced, from obser- ewho used to roll great hogsheads of sugar into 
vation and experience, that with regard to a Shis own warehouse, and catch up young urchins 
certain class the latter is preferable, so far as 2 with one hand and shake them in the air until 
worldly successis concerned. Thetighterthey ‘they cried out with terror. ‘He didn't know 
cling to us, the more they are like the “old¢his own strength,” the farmers told him, as 
man of the sea,” to Sinbad the Sailor, stran- Sthey cracked jokes with him in the store. Ile 
gling our efforts and hindering our advance- é was the man of the town—the influential man. 
ment. ‘The rich Mr. Bertram was just such a man as 

Always at ‘sixes and sevens” with the °the young men now-a-days would like to be 
world, we cannot, if closely connected with 2 when they are married and settled in the world, 
them, keep the even tenor of our own way—as 4 with their families around them. 
one who is linked to the arm of adrunken man? The other day I went out with the Doctor, 
cannot walk steadily. So these ill-regulated Sand we called in at a white farm-house on the 
friends, butting against posts and hitting cor- ¢ prairie. As we opened the door I saw a pretty, 
ners in their intercourse with society, you must » girlish figure, barely twenty; she was dressing 
in some mensure share their mischances. Can old man. Her eyes were bright and spark- 

Do they essay to defend you, it is always in /ling, and the roses of youth were on her cheek ; 
a manner calculated to do you infinitely more ‘he was white-baired and paralyzed, unable to 
harm than good. They will always say the ¢risefrom his chair, with rheumatism. A greater 
wrong thing, at the wrong time, and in the“Scontrast you could hardly find; and this was 
wrong place, setting the conduct they would ? Mr. Bertram. ‘Ste transit gloria mundi!” 
extenuate in an unfavorable light, instead of 5 The pretty young woman knelt down, and 
palliating it, though actuated by the kindest “gently, as if handling her own infant, she put 
motives for your welfare. They will repeat on the soft stockings and buffalo shoes on his 
something you have said for their ears alone, {swollen fect, and as she left the room he mur- 
when it will do you harm, or make you appear >mured a ‘God bless you, child!” while I 
absurd and ridiculous—all with the best inten-‘ thought of ministering angels, and sisters of 
tions—having your welfare wholly at heart. e charity, and nll such good beings in connection 

If they wish to assist to advance you to any >with her. ‘O, yes,” continued the old man, 
position, they are certain, by the injudicious .,‘‘ she’s never any different from what you see 
measures they adopt, to insure your defeat. : her, and it’s seldom, in this world, you'd find 
Better, as I said, an open enemy than a friend such a danghter-in-law.”” 
of this description, to drag you down, if you” Philosophize as you may, reader, it is hard 
are ambitious of worldly distinction. “to be oldand feeble; it is hard to be paralyzed; 

He who uttered this prayer, ‘‘Heaven gave: ‘it is hard to feel 
me from my friends; I can take care of my : The flowing blood grow sluggish, 
enemies,” had probably been tried by such a ° The hand forget its skill, 
one. i The very words prove rebels 

You may be assured that he who is not judi- ; De ere eee ere 
cious and discriminating in his own matters, > 
will not be so in yours; so beware how you 4 
trust the reins of your affairs in the hands of ’ 
another. 


I have seen young men who always treated 
old age and childhood with contempt. Take 
care, young mn, you are sowing to the wind, 
cand as surely you'll reap the whirlwind. 

5 Which of us, reader, that has not hallowed 
“remembrances of the dear old grandmother ? 
Lirr’s pleasures, if not abused, will be new» What grandchild that did not mourn bitterly 


—_—_——————_+-0-0-o-9____--—_—- 


every morning, and fresh every evening. < when she was taken? Many a grandsire bas 
Content hangs not so high but that a man on > been the sunshine of the house, and has himself 
the ground may reach it. j lived over his youth agnin as he trotted on his 


As the sword of the best tempered metal is ; "knee a young Willie, or Jack, or Joe—a minia- 
the most flexible, so the truly generous are the } ture of what he himself was some sixty or 
most pliant and courteous. ; seventy years ago. These old men are true 
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philosophers. Long ago they sowed the = Che Art of Conversation. 





for a green old age in the hearts of their 
children; and now they are not disappointed. 5 
It is beautiful, this warm, lovable feeling be- 5 Professor Hart, in his excellent essay on 
tween youth and old age. I never see a young te The Mistakes of Educated Men,’’* devotes & 
ae or woman kind and respectful to the aged, : few pages to the importance of cultivating the 
at I don’t think, ‘‘ Surely your bread will be 2 Art of Conversation. He says :— 
given and your water sure; and as you have 5 
ministered unto them in their weakness, so : To be able to converse well is quite as valu- 
will angels surround your pathway, and minis- -able a gift as that of popular eloquence. You 
ter lovingly to you as the evening of life draws 2 may think this an exaggeration. Popular 
on.” scleanence is so very showy a gift, that its im- 
Carrot Co., IL. ‘portance is not likely to be undervalued. But 
280 far as I have been able to observe, the 
actual resolves of men are mostly brought 








Ooo Fate about, not by this distant play of artillery, but 
: by the close, hand to hand encounter of 

BY CLARA AUGUSTA. Cprivate conversation. There it is that the 

Once, had [ met thee, lip and cheek and brow, death grapple takes place, the home thrust is 
Had flushed into love’s own crimson, hot andSgiven. The ablest administrators of affairs 
bright; have been celebrated for their skill in this 

But cold indifference fills my dead heart now, line. Of various critical affairs, with which I 
It will not open to the genial light! have had by reading or by experience some 


intimate acquaintance, the real turning point 
has been generally decided, not by public 
debate, but by talking face to face, man to 
man. The celebrated Aaron Burr had 8 
bewitching power in this way, which wanted 


Years in the past my life had no dark spots 
To mar the whitenes of its crystal rooms, 

On its clear surface lurked no murky blots, 
Within its garden flowered no deadly blooms. 


All things within my spirit’s happy shrine nothing but purity of character to have placed 
Flowed on in concord—not a broken string! him at the head of the Republic. His power 
Life’s water blushed into right royal wine, of bringing men over to his way of thinking, 
An unstained throne awaited thee, my king! and of leading them to put themselves abso- 


lutely at his service, amounted to actual 
Kept us apart; we wandered ways of gloom— fascination. And it was all exerted by a 

Both pierced and torn by wild and drear unrest, consummate style of personal address. Of 
Both burning incense by a shrouded tomb. him it might well have been said : 


Fate—the remorseless! well, perhaps ’twere best, 


“‘So on the tip of his subduing tongue 
All kinds of arguments and questions deep, 
All replication prompt, and reason strong, 


Now, in the wane of life, we’ve met as others meet, 
With clasp of hand and ceremonious smilo— 


7g callous d'e'en to feel one ead regret : For his advantage atill did wake and sleep; 
For shipwrecked days lost on the rocks of Time! To make the weeper laugh. the laugher weep, 
. He had the dialect and different skill, 
Go then thy way! I will go mine! so be it! Catching all passions in his craft of will; 


If I die first on hither shores I'll wait; 
Be patient, at the last we’ro sure to meet, 
But in this life we've met tov late! Too late! 


That he did in the general bosom reign 
Of young, of old; and sexes both enchanted, 

To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 
In personal duty, following where he haunted; 
Consents bewitched, ere he desire, have granted, 


Iy your clothing takes fire, slide the hands2 And dialogued for him what he would say, 

down the dress, keeping them as close to theS Asked their own wills, and made their wills obey.” _ 
body as possible, at the same time sinking - So wonderful an instance of the power of 
the floor by bending the knees; this has a 2conversation is not on record. Coleridge and 
smothering effect on the flames; if not ex-SSam. Johnson perhaps might be cited. But 
tinguished, or a great headway is gotten, lie2they were talkers rather than conversers. 
down on the floor, roll over and over, or better, SThey merely harangued to an admiring little 
envelop yourself in a carpet, rug, bed-cloth, or 


any garment you can get hold of, always pre- 0 ¢ punlished by J. G. Garrigues, 148 8. Fourth st. 
ferring woollen. Philadelphia. 


——__—_—_~+oo__—_- 
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senate. They were indeed eloquent, but thes goad talker. The most learned men are often 
did not converse. Their talk was quite a one-¢ the very dullest in society. Their learning is 
sided affair. Johnson, particularly, was of aS of no more use in ordinary conversation, than 
most imperious temper, allowing no rival, no? ia the antiquated lumber stowed away in your 
interruption or contradiction. Now the dis-‘ grandmother's garret. Yet these men of learn- 
tinguishing character of conversation is that ing are the very ones who of all men in the 
it is strictly a co-operative act, and hence» community have it most in their power to 
arises much of its subtle power. It isSredeem conversation from its too common 
not talking at a man, but talking with him. > insipidity. Those antique pieces of furniture, if 
It is getting him to talk. It is bringing your- < only cleared a little of the dust and cobwebs, 
self adroitly within the lines of his defences, ” jand brought down from their hiding places 
so that if you are really the stronger man te into the light of day, might add a sober dignity 
the two, there is no chance of his escape. In? ‘to the ordinary uses of life. It needs however 
the familiar play of private conversation, a>a nice sense of propriety to be able in gencral 
man of skilful address and ready wit can‘ conversation to use one’s special professional 
quite disarm suspicion, and may so mix up the: knowledge so as not to be offensive or pedan- 
various thoughts suggested, that those he is: tic,—so as to avoid the appearance of lecturing. 
dealing with hardly know which thoughts are ¢ Yet the thing may be done. Every one has 
his, and which are theirs, and adopt often as - >gome special point on which he is better in- 
the suggestions of their own minds what have> ‘formed than any one else in the company. 
been really the adroit promptings of his. ‘ The skilful converser is one who can both use 
But apart from these great occasions of his own special knowledge, and can subsidize 
diplomacy, a talent for conversation has an’ equally the several specialties of his com- 
extraordinary value for the common, every-day panions, to the common pleasure of all, who 
uses of life. Let one who has this gift, enter-can do this without constraint, without appar- 
into a social circle anywhere. How every Sent effort, and in such a manner that every one 
one’s face brightens at his entrance. How - else in the company thinks himself acting quite 
soon he sets all the little wheels in motion, > spontaneously. 
encouraging the timid, calling out unostenta-¢ ¢ Excuse my dwelling a little on this point. 
tiously the resources of the reserved and shy, 2 There i is among our best educated men, I am 
subsidizing the facile, and making everbody ¢ sorry to say, a large amount of vis inertia in 
glad and happy. * regard to this matter of conversation. Very 
To converse well is not to engross the con- * many such persons are disposed to rely for 
versation. It is not to do all the talking. It: their success and their position in society solely 
is not necessarily to talk with very great: ‘upon their professional skill and industry. 
brilliancy. A man may talk with such sur- ? General conversation is a bore to them. They 
passing power and splendor as to awe the beet have never duly considered the advantages it 
of the company into silence, or excite their ’ Smight bring them. They are disposed to leave 
envy, and so produce a chill where his aim/all that to those more ambitious of social 
should be to produce warmth and sunshine. ‘distinction. When they are in company, they 
He should seek the art of making others feel > speak indeed if appealed to, or if it comes 
quite at home with him, so that no matter how ; Sentirely in their way to do so, but they feel no 
great may be his attainments or reputation, or “responsibility for keeping conversation afloat. 
how small may be theirs, they find it insensibly | ‘ Allow me to say, this is all wrong. Independ- 
just as natural and pleasant talking to him, as. ? ently of all considerations of interest and 
hearing him talk. The talent for conversation, > policy, there is a clear duty in this matter. 
indeed, more almost than anything else in life,“ Every man who mingles in the society of his 
requires infinite tact and discretion. It re-> fellows, is bound to contribute his quota to the 
quires one to have most varied knowledge, and. >common entertainment, just as much as in a 
to have it at instant and absolute disposal, so : joint excursion of any kind he would be bound 
that he can use just as much or just as little, to pay his share of the reckoning. Educated 
as the occasion demands. It requires the “men, beyond all others, should settle it as a 
ability to pass instantly and with ease from: ‘clear duty to learn how to talk well in com- 
the playful to the serious, from books to men, - ‘pany. Conversation is an art. But it is an 
from the mere phrases of courtesy to the>art which can be acquired, and depend upon 
expressions of sentiment and passion, The jt, no acquisition gives a surer or more ample 
mere possession of knowledge does not make a‘ return for the amuunt of effort needed. 
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: eans in the style of the window draperies, 
Domestic Arrangements which are often “ft the most brilliant hues. 
OF THE TURKS. There is one peculiarity in the Oriental 
ae ¢ houses. You may wander from one end to the 
The interior arrangements of the Turkish< other, and not see a single bed-room, or any 
apartments and their furniture, are very pecu--of its appurtenances—which has induced 
liar, and quite unlike those of European or$many persons to report them as sleeping on 
American drawing rooms, being entirely ¢ the sofas, and never dressing or undressing. It 
adapted to the habits and tastes of the Orien-> would, however, seem more natural to suppose 
tals. There is never any doubt or hesitationS that the Osmanlis never had any but day 
as to the place suitable to be occupied by any ? dreams. 
one who may happen to enter a room; nor is$ The fact is, that the beds are all packed 
it possible to mistake the different ranks of its? away in large closets during the day-time, and 
occupants. ‘spread upon the floor at night. In the houses 
Generally there is a sofa on three sides of é of the wealthy, the mattresses and coverlets 
the room, sufficiently ample to accommodate the¢ are made of the richest materials, and the 
Indies in their style of sitting, which is not> ‘ sheets of beautiful silk gauze, manufactured in 
cross-legged, as is usually represented in? Broossa. The whole appearance of the bed, 
pictures, but with the limbs folded under their: so brilliant in hue, and rich in ornament, is 
persons, and carefully concealed by the dra-¢very different from the style of a European 
pery of their long robes; for to show these < couch. 
parts of the person while sitting is considered, Every house has an infinite number and 
a great breach of etiquette. Hence no Osmanli- variety of extra beds and bedding, to be 
lady is ever to be seen perched on the very ; spread on the floors of any of the apartments, 
edge of the sofa, but leaving her slippers on: for the accommodation of visitors—hospitality 
the floor, she steps upon the couch, and grace- > being one of the most religious precepts and 
fully bending her knees, sits reclining against‘ observances of the Orientals. 
the cushions bebind hee. In the sultan’s palace, however, and in the 
' On the floor, at the foot of the sofa, are families of the wealthy, especially of those 
placed mattresses, furnished with cushions, and ¢ pachas who have resided in Europe, bedsteads 
these are called erkean mindery, or seats of have been introduced. 
homage, where humbler visitors, or members of : Upon rising, the person claps her hands, as 
the family, are allowed to place themselves. > >the apartments are never furnished with bell- 
The angles or corners of the sofa, are regarded ‘ c ropes, and immediately the attendants appear— 
as the seats of honor, and the places on either: ‘ one holding the basin, another the ewer, and a 
side rank in regular succession down to the: > third presenting the towel, richly embroidered 
seat of homage; but the most honorable person Cat the ends. 
in the company may, at her or his option,? The usual method of warming the houses, is 
occupy any part of the couch, when the restS by the mangal and tandur. The mangal is 
place themselves on each side, according to? generally made of brass, highly polished, 
their own rank. The servants are always - somewhat in the form of an hour-glass, about 
present, and stand in a row at the lower end of2a foot and a half high, and two, or two and a- 
the room, their arms humbly folded on their: half in diameter; and contains a large pan of 
girdles, attentive to the slightest nod of their (ignited charcoal. 
euperiors. The tandur consists of a wooden frame, 
There are several windows on each of the‘ about the height and size of a table, lined with 
three sides of the room, so as to permit a full;tin, under which a pan of fire is placed, and 
view of the surrounding scenery, while they the whole is covered with a thickly wadded 
are seated; for the Osmanlis are very fond of} quilt. This is surrounded by sofas, and they 
sunlight and the Leauties of nature. The: sit with their legs and feet under the covering. 
windows of the harem are all furnished ae More cozy than any capacious arm-chair, or 
close lattices, permitting those within to nea softly yielding fauteuil, is this same tandur. 
without being seen. The genial warmth excites a wonderful sym- 
The more modernized salons, have only a sofa § pathy in its occupants. They warm to each 
on one side—European couches, chairs, tables, ) other, and to the world in general, and never 
and mirrors, being substituted for the ore nen to take cognizance of their neighbor’s 
sofas. They also endeavor to imitate the Euro- ¢ affairs and doings. From the palace of the 
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sultan to the cottage of the crone, they benig- Smountain-top called Kenan-tepessy ; a8 s00n as 
nantly travel, bestowing on each and all a; the signals are seen, the fire-globe ascends the 
blessing, or when necessary, even a cursing, ‘flagstaff, and the battery discharges a certain 
The ups and downs of pachas, probable and ¢number of guns, according to the locality of 
accomplished—whispers of the sultan’s favor- he conflagration. 

ites, or of the efendi’s coquettish ladies—the From the towers, detailed officers, Nedbefgees, 
style of Adilé Sultan's feradjé, or the grand Care dispatched to the different ministers and 
Vezir's fess, are each and all passed in review, guard houses, where the engines are kept, 
until you wonder how ever a set of miserable ¢ who create a tremendous sensation, as they 
imprisoned women should be such arrant ae wildly about, brandishing their batons of 
gossips. Ah! one cannot believe the fair sex office, and with a protracted yell, warning 
80 unjust to themselves, even in Turkey, as to Devery one to clear the way. The different 
neglect the observation of those interesting ¢ Bekgees or district watchmen, now take up the 
little items of public or retired life, which ery—striking their iron shod clubs on the 
become great and weighty affairs, when dis- pavement, and repeating with all the power of 
cussed by ruby lips, and in the cadence of ¢their lungs, yangun-var ! Stambolda! or, there 
sweet-toned voices. is fire at Stamboul. 

They possess a most lady-like love of chit-2 The firemen assemble at their respective 
chat, and so little do they covet repose for their quarters, and shouldering their engines, rush 
delicate jaws, that should conversation lag, Sto the scene. These firemen receive no pay, 
they keep them in motion by the use of mastic, >but are exempt from taxes, and allowed certain 
which is always in readiness, preserved in é other privileges—yet they always manage to 
little jewelled boxes. extort certain compensations for their services, 

It is only of late years, that those hot, $from the victims of the devastating element. 
repelling machines called stoves, have been in- ¢The engines are small and portable, on account 
troduced; but they have by no means super- Sof the narrowness and steepness of the streets, 
seded the social and old-fashioned tundur, gnor is there any connexion-hose attached to 
whose warmth and luxurious cushions, often “them, the water being supplied with buckets ; 
beguile its occupants to slumber, during which o it is astonishing how much they effect, 
the fire is overturned, and thus occur many of peven with such inadequate means. 
the conflagrations so frequent in Turkey. The inflammable materials of which the 

There are two occasions when the still air houses are constructed, the narrow streets, 
resounds with the echoes of human voices. The® winding up the hillside like footpaths, the 
chant of the Muezzin from the minaré, slowly coo and projecting dwellings, from which 
and musically vibrating through the atmo- the people could shake hands with their oppo- 
sphere, enticing all to linger at the casement site neighbors, if it were only the fashion in 
or in the thoroughfare, to catch its melodious STurkey, contribute to make a most desirable 
accents; and the terrible cry of yangun var! <promenade for the Fire-iing when he sallies 
Fire! Fire! accompanied by the reverberations , forth. 
of the watchman’s club striking upon the¢ The flames leap from house to house; the 
pavement. “burning cinders fly in all directions, and the 


A thrill of horror pervades every heart, for fire kindles at many and distant points; so 
there are no bounds to the devouring element. ¢that in less than half an hour, a large district 
There are two towers, one at the Seraskér’s 5is often wrapt in flames. 
in the city itself, and the other on the Galatac The general panic is so intense, that the 
hill, which command an extensive isometrical >Whole community is roused; the pashas desert 
view of the whole metropolis and its suburbs. <their couches, and even the sultan himself 
Here guards are stationed, who descry the ¢sometimes repairs to the scene, to animate, by 
first indications of fire, and immediately give, Shis presence, the efforts of the desperate fire- 
from the top of the towers, the requisite (men.— The Sultan and his People. 
signal, by hoisting, in the day-time, an immense 
globe, painted red, and at night by producing 
a bright and steady light—these signals remain Never affect to be “plain” or “blunt;” 
until the fire is extinguished. these are the synonyms of brutality and boor- 
At Candilly, on the Asiatic shore of the ishness ; such persons are constantly inflicting 
Bosphorus, and half way up the stream, there § wounds which neither time nor medicine can 
are a battery and a flag-stoff stationed on the ° ever heal. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Gransplanted.* 


BY L. L. E. 


He was in my arms at evening, 
So full of health and glee, 
I thought, as I kissed him, 
“No fairer child can be.” 
The pretty head which nestled, 
Close to my loving breast, 
The fairy limbs so active, 
The snowy perfect chest, 
The sweet blue eyes so radiant, 
The rosy, cunning mouth, 
Lovelier than the blossoms 
Of my own, my native South, 
All so bright with beanty, 
How could I lift the veil, 
And see beside my baby bending, 
The “Death King,” cold and pale? 
My pretty bud that evening, 
8o full of health and bloom! 
How could I guess thy cradle bed 
Was soon to be the tomb? 


He was in my arms at midnight, 
Sick and drooping—precious lamb! 

But I strove to quell the throbbings 
Of my heart—no longer calm, 

And to cherish the swect life-spark, 
Which I feared might die away, 

In the tender little nursling 
Who on my bosom lay. 


He was in my arms at noon-tide, 
Ah! sad revealings of the day, 
Last eve I held my rose bud, 
And now, his cold. cold clay. 
His fairy limbs so active, 
Are very quiet and still; 
His pretty mouth go rosy, 
Is very pale and chill. 
His eyes, so swect and beaming, 
Are hid by lids of snow, 
From his lip has gone the smiling, 
And from his cheek the glow. 
The tiny. dimpled fingers, 
Which loved in mine to rest, 
Are quietly folded 
Upon a pulseless breast. 
Fold up the little garment 
Which but yesterday he wore; 
Put away his pretty playthings, 
He will never need them more. 
Never. never! am I dreaming? 
Is he really. truly dead? 
The child which but last evening 
On my bosom laid his head; 
Had I but geen the gleaming 
Of this sharp sword ere it fell, 
I think I might. submissive, 
Have said, “Thou doest well ;” 
Tho’ in this sudden smiting, 
My soul will not be still— 


* Dedicated in love to Mrs. H. B——. 





O Father, give me patience 
To bear Thy Holy will. 

F’en this cloud has its “silver lining,” ° 
This night of grief its rising star, 

For taken in his bloom and brightness, 
My baby lives in Heaven afar; 

Nor had he long and weary sickness, 
No drinking of the bitter cup— 

But just as if the blessed Saviour, 
Gently stoop’d and took my baby up. 

Buguneron, N. J. 


ily Baby, 


BY M. D. R. B. 

One of the most important events—perhaps the 
most important—in a woman’s life, is that which 
gives her a right to use these two endearing words. 
“my baby.” From the moment that its infant 
form is clasped within her yearning embrace, and 
she feels close to her own throbbing pulses the 
mysterious beating of its little heart, or its soft 
¢ warm breath upon her caressing cheek, there mingle 

together two life currents which can only bo dis- 

united by death. Its almost inaudible murmur is 
to her the sweetest music, its wail of pain touches 
: most sensitive chord of her nature, and she 
C 
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seems endowed with another sense, 80 to spoak, 
that she may minister to its many wants. What 
heart can feel like a mother’s? what eye so watch- 
ful, what ear so acute as hers to detect the incipi- 
ent signs or sounds that tell of distress or disease? 
And then, she is never weary of looking at and 
admiring this new wonder, as it lies cradled upon 
ger bosom—its winsome, delicate features—its tiny, 
dimpled fingers, that can just clasp hers—its spark- 
2 ting eye, already beginning to flash with the dawn- 
ing light of intellect. What cares she that to the 
crowd it is “just like other babies ?” To her it is 
something entirely different; it is “my baby.” 
But “my baby,” while it brings love with it, 
causes many changes in a household. The young 
‘wife, now that she has become a mother, will find 
‘that she is obliged to make many sacrifices for its 
sake; that she must give up some of her out-of- 
aece pleasures, and even relinquish in some mea- 
¢ sure what is called “society,” for the good of her 
Coffapring. Late hours, and the subsequent disorder 
¢ and languor of both the physical and mental sys- 
tem, after undue excitement on the part of the mo- 
c ther, will inevitably endanger the health of the 
c child, especially if it be nursed, as in must cases it 
should be, by herself. These so called privations 
« will be no trial to a genuine homebody, but it may 
© lead to the opposite extreme. It is possible to be- 
< come too much absorbed in her new existence—too 
Ceareful lest the breezes and sunshine, that vivify 
¢ and adorn with a warmer flush of loveliness the 
(807) 
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face of nature, should presume to kiss the cheek of > g ride on bis shoulder, and you will be rewarded by 
either her darling or herself. The consequence is, ¢ its sparkling laugh, its merry musical crowing. 
that the mother becomes wkat is called “ delicate,” 2 When “my baby” cries, examine at once into 
and her child, in most cases, inherits her shattered ) the matter. It is common to say, “it is cross,” 
nerves and broken constitution. ¢but there may be other causes. If there are no 
There is a “wisdom” that is “profitable to‘ pins out of place in the dress—and here let me say 
direct” in either case. Where “my baby” is per- 2 that, as soon as possible, tapes and shoulder-straps 
fectly healthy, and has been permitted from the ‘had better be substituted for pins—if little amusing 
first freely to enjoy the fresh air, it may be suf- arts all fail, either hunger, pain, or thirst, may be 
fered to ‘revel in it as a native element; but if guhe reason of its cries. Must persons settle upon 
habits of seclusion have early been adopted, it will ¢ the first in all cases, and that sedative is apt to be 
be necessary to guard watchfully against sudden S applied as a quietus, until the overloaded stomach 
changes, and only commence the work of reform 2 of the child is actually disordered, and the cry un- 
gradually. For instance, if ‘my baby” bas been mistekably proceeds from the second cause. The 
used to be bundled up at a temperature of 65° in’ third is seldom apprehended. Few ever think of 
the nursery, do not expose its delicate chest ands giving “my baby” a driok of pure cool water. 
arms for the sake of being admired, either in°Try it next time it frets, and see how eagerly tbe 
spartments or out of them, where the atmosphere is ; little thing will put its parched thirsty lips to the 
sensibly cooling off. You may not feel the change ¢ delightful draught. 
so much, but “my baby’s” pulse beats more rapidly S$ But “my baby’s” wante are not merely physical 
than yours, and parts with its caloric more freely. A2and animal. It has an immortal nature; it has 
high-necked, long-sleeved apron, or flannel sie ues it the germs of a thinking, intelligent mind, 
should be an indispensable article in every infant’s- and you are destined to develop those faculties, to 
wardrobe, and saves many a mother’s darling from S educate that mind. Begin to do so at once. In 
those fearful midnight attacks of croup, whieh ene a plaything of your child, do not sport with 
with its long drawn, suffocated breathing, so ‘its often fits of ill tempor; do not let its naughty 
closely resembles, and so often precedes the death ¢ tricks be the subject of amusement, and told over 
rattle. Sagain with words of displeagure, but secret smiles 
“My baby” will also require a great deal of - -of approval. “My baby” soon begins to see 
your time, and disarrange many of those plans ;>through all this. He knows what “rogue” and 
whiob you had go nicely laid out for yourself, when - <“ mischieveus fellow” are worth, when he is almost 
you began housekeeping as a young amateur, and > > smothered in kisses, fur being so amart, and yct 
thought all its machinery could go on like the persisting in some petty act of disobedienee. And 
mechanism of aclock. There is now another who > ; when you talk to him, do ao as to one who is learn- 
bas a voice in the matter, and one that will most < ; ing a language, and really wants to know the exact 
assuredly be heurd, if its claims are not attended > Sword that is used for an vbject. Many forget this. 
to. Where the pecuniary circumstances of the, ’ For the first twelvemontb at least, the child bears 
parents afford it, better help should be engaged at > >nothing that is like the language of its parents. 
thie important stage of your infant's existence than § s ‘““Mudder’s pooty itty darlin’;” “‘itsy, footsey, 
at any other time. Not to attend upon your little> ; tovtsies,” and otber like abominations, pass current 
one to the exclusion of your own watchfulness and ‘in many a nursery. The consequence is that the 
ceaseless care, but to ease you of other domestic > little onc, when he begins to talk, uses a mongrel 
burdens, so that you may devote yourself to this 5 dialect that ia like no other language uuder the 
precious task, which has been assigned to you by ¢sun. Remember that after the few first months of 
an All-Wise Creator. ¢ helplessnesa your child is learning; learning; and 
In the lower walks of life it is to be feared, that > you are imprinting lasting impressions on that 
mothers ore so closely pressed down by the endless < 2 delicate, flexible mind; you are forming it for an 
routine of household drudgery, that they are either ) endless existence. 
obliged to neglect their children, or worry iene Mothers, if ever a Godlike, holy mission is as- 
selves into an early grave, by striving to satisfy the zsigned to mortals, it is when a tender, helpless 
exigencies of both. Many a helpless babe is obliged 2 babe is committed to your care. It is not a light 
to cry itself to sleep, or condemned to the life- -long ¢ thing, the training of these little ones, nor is it one 
deformity of “squinting eyes,” from lying neglected <that should be despised by the richest or the 
all day in the cradle, gazing at its little fingers,* greatest on earth. Those who can deliberately 
held in unnatural proximity to the line of vision. 5 pass over this sacred charge into the bands of more 
Do not be too ambitious of having what is called a mercenaries, and neglect, for the cluims of fashion 
geod baby, that is, in the mother dictionary, one? and frivolity, the dearest ties of nature, can have 
that is seldom heard, and will be contented to be Sno interest in this talk about “my baby.” But to 
laid down unnoticed. Toss your baby; talk to it; you, O, devoted young mother, let me say—cherish 
or, if not able to give it all the exercise it needs in ‘as some of the sweetest moments of your life these 


4 
that way, do not be afraid to let its father give it a> precious hours, when you have your darling in your 
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arms, and can say “my baby.” Disease and death of your heart may be thrust back, and your counsels 
may pale that rosy cheek, those little clinging < and warnings despised and rejected. But even then 
hands may bo clasped in that of the great destroyor, : > @ mother’s tenderness will not fail. Memory will go 
those sparkling eyes answer yours no longer, and < back to that blessed time, when he was only “my 
their fringing lids be closed heavily for the last: baby ;” and the mother’s heart, even from the 
time. Or there may come a day—may it never» depths of its crushing agony, will wail out that 
come to you, O, trusting mother—when you may < plaintive ory: ‘“ Would to God I had died fur thee, 
find “how sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to‘ O, my son, my son.” 


have a thankless child;” when the yearning love « PARKERSBURG, Pa. 
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66 BAhat Does it all dilean aa her knitting; but there was a troubled look on her 


3 face, and she glanced out of the window every few 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. cae and once I heard her sigh—a long, deep 
“Charlotte—Charlotte!” said mamma, with a; sigh, that it hurt me to hear. I left my playhouse, 
very sober face, shaking her head. ila the small furniture tumbled about in a pretty 


Charlotte sat by the window, knitting stockings > confusion, and went to my sister. 
for the soldiers. I was in the corner opposite, put-2 “Don’t feel so bad, Charlotte. Tom and Mr. 
ting the parlor of my playhouse in order. Char- > Howe will get back safe, I know.” 
Jotte’s ball dropped from her lap as mamma spake, “How do you know, pet?” she asked, and now 
and rolled towards me. I picked it up and carried : her smile was the very smile of my sister Charlotte. 
it to my sister. There was alook, partly of trouble, Somehow I’m certain of it. But it was all Mr. 
partly of pain, on her face. She received the ball > Howe’s fault that Tum went.” 
without thanking me, and continued half apologeti- 5 « No, it wasn’t, either,” looking up decided and 
cally, cindignant. ‘ What makes you say that?” 


“Well, I didn’t mean to say anything very bad, «Qh, because I heard him tell Tom last night 
but I do think it abominable for Tom to go off with >that he never saw a horse yet that be couldn't 


such a horse as that and take hig friend with him, - > manage, and he urged him to try our gray; so you 
when he knows perfectly well that we shall be half: ‘see if anybody should have his bones broken it 
distracted with fear that their necks are broken, < * really ought to be Mr. Howe !” 

until they return.” S 4 Oh, don’t.” exclaimed Charlotte, with a little 

“But, my daughter, Tom’s rashness doesn’t cx- “shudder, and a real scowl at me. 
cuse his sister for saying that, ‘if people will be 80 2 “Why, don’t you think so too, Charlotte?” in 
foolhardy,’ it matters very little if their necks are < groat surprise. 
broken.” : ‘“T don’t think either of them ought to have their 

Charlotte looked up now, with a emile and @-bones broken, I’m sure,” making her knitting 
small blush. | needles fly. 

“T know that was going a little too far, mamma, “But if,” I said, ‘ Charlotte—if either one must 
but—” have his bones. broken, wouldn’t you rather it 
“But your words were worse than you were, ¢ should be Mr. Howe’s than your own brother's?” 
which may be said of a great many peuple,” and Charlotte blushed and laughed, and then luvked 

mamma smiled now. ready to cry. 

“But I know very well that you feel anxious) ‘Do go away, you troublesome, inquisitive little 
about Tom and his friend, although you have a< goose,” she said, at last, and her vuice sounded 
happy faculty of keeping your troubles to yourself, > just as her face luoked. 
which your daughter doesn’t inherit,” pursued ? I was shocked—indignant. 

Charlotte. ‘Charlotte Ross, I think it is a burning shame 

‘‘When my daughter has lived as long, and to you, if you'd just as lief Tom should break his 
passed through with all that I have, she will have‘ neck as Mr. Howe. It shows you like your brother 
learned that fretting one’s-self for possible evil and > very little, or Mr. Howe very much.” 
mischance, does very little good.” Mamma’s swileS ‘“ Augusta!” and Charlotte looked at me with a 
was very fond and sweet, as she lovked at her) strange, half frightened look, and then her face 
oldeat daughter, only it was touched with a little settled down into a great sadness, and she burst out 
shadow of unhappy memories. ¢ erying. 

Jast then, mamma was summoned away by theS I was very sorry then that I had spoken. I put 
eall of a neighbor. Charlotte kept on steadily st spern arms around her neck and told her so; but 
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it was several minutes before she wiped her eyes¢ Mr. Howe leaned forward to listen, and the words 
and kissed me; and at last I returned to my play- came before I thought twice. 

house, but I bad lost all interest in my toys forS “Why, I just think that Charlotte loves him 
that day. Soom as well as she does you!” 

My brother—my noble, darling brother, Thomas, How they did laugh—Mr. Howe and my brother 
who they tell me is just like the father I cannot ¢ together; it seemed to me that the room must come 
remember, is twenty-five years old. Charlotte isSdown. At last Mr. Howe said— 
three years younger, and I—the household baby, “TI never hud vanity enough to suspect anything 
as Tom calls me, am just ten. like that!” 

‘There are five little graves,” mamma says, Tom pinched me under the chin. 
speaking low, ‘‘ betwixt Charlotte and me.” “Little girls must think twice before they express 

Mr. Lucius Howe is a college friend of my‘ such opinions,” he said. 
brother’s, and he has been making us a visit of two ° I thought the words conveyed a little bit of a 
weeks. Hie made us another two years ago before : reproof, and anxious to justify myself, I added, 
he started for Europe, and Tom has been at ee. “Well, I thought so, because Charlotte as good 
house often. They are the warmest of friends, and > as raid she shouldn’t feel any worse to have your 
Mr. Howe is a handsome and very agrecable< bones broken than she would to have Mr. Howo’s!” 


gentleman, but it never entered my miod thatany-2 The two young men laughed again, louder and 
body could like him as well as my brother, Thomas‘ longer than before. 
Ross. ‘ ‘‘What ts the matter with you ?” asked Charlotte, 


coming suddenly into the library, and I thought [ 

Last night, before tea, the two gentlemen ar-~>had never seen her look so pretty as at that mo- 
rived home in gvod spirits, and sound bodies; % ment. 
and Charlotte was very quiet and dignified, and ; I was going to explain, but Tom shook his head 
only said, Sat me, and said, 

“T think both of you young men have been veryS * Oh, only some nonsense of ours, Lottie.” 
imprudent to ride after that avimal. I half ex-> Ina little while my brother took me out of the 
pected you'd bring broken necks home.” ¢ room. 

But, dear me! ber voice was so light, and she > ‘‘ Have I done anything wrong, Tom?” IJ asked. 
toased her head in such a way, one would have< “TI guess it'll come right, Pretty, foolish child!” 
been puzzled to know whether she meant what she < and he laughed again to himself, and in the midst 
said. Cof it ai] mamma called from the next room that it 

“Well, Mise Charlotte, your fears were altogother © wus my bed time. 
unnccessary,” answered Mr. Howe, in bis funny ¢ It must have been nearly midnight, when I was 
way. ‘Yuu perceive our necks are in gvod> awakened by somebody's dropping a soft kiss on 
order.” Cmy forehead. I louvked up, and there stood Char- 

After tea the gentlemen went into the library, < lutte with the tears in her great brown eyes. 
and sat down on the sofa. I followed them, andS ‘ What is the matter, Lottie?” I asked. “ Has 
climbed up in my old place by my brother, and? Mr. Howe been telling you?” for, somehow, that 
put my cheek to his. S flashed first into my mind. 

“T love you, Tom,” I couldn’t help saying, for ‘No matter if he has, dear. You'll understand 
somebow I felt he bad been dreadtully wronged, , all about it sometime. Turn over and go to asleep, 
and he is the beat brother in the world, and mam-< now,” und she left me with a smile so sweet and 
ma says he just wakes an idol of ine. radiant, and yet that touched on a tender scriour- 

‘Don’t you luve me a little too, Angusta?”¢ ness—a smile such as I had never seen on the fair 
asked Mr. Lowe, with a twiukle in his roguish $ face of my sister, Charlotte Ross. 


- 


eyes. Aud I ecttled down to sleep again, saying to 
I turned and looked at him a moment in some; myeclf, “ Whut dvea it all mean—what does it all 
duubt. mean ?”’ 


“No, I don’t think I do—much!’’ I said, speak- 


Perec unhappy man J am!” he exclaimed, The Principle of Save 


putting on a doleful face, but I saw a laugh hidingg IN PUNISHMENT A ND WAR. 
itself around tbe curners of his mouth; aud Tom > BY MRS. O. S. BAKER. 
laughed outright. “Oh, my eon, your clothes ure torn, your check 
“What a little literalist she is, Howe,” he said. > bruised; what has bappeue?” 
Somchow I tcus proveked at the laugh, though I? “Nothing but a# little knock-down with Ned 
didn’t understand exactly what my brother meant. 5 Wilkes.’’ 
“You wouldn't like Mr. Howe cither, if you) “Cun it be possible, James, that you have been 
knew what I do, Tow.” ‘ quarrelling and giving blows, when I havo go often 
“ What do you know, Pussy?” ¢ tried to teach you how wicked it was to fight?” 
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“Now, mother, please let me ask you a few ques- 5 it is a law alike of God and man that barm must be 
tions; why shouldn't boys fight as well as men?‘done to the evil doer. He sees his own parents, 
and why should you blame my fighting, and calld and that as a matter of duty too, visit their dis- 
it wicked, when it is not many months since yous pleasure upon their disobedient child. Ho» sees the 
told father you approved of his desire to juin the) golden rule was only intended for the good; and, 
army? And though you cried a great deal after< as no one is goud, I don’t see the use of preaching 
he had gone, you still said you were proud of him} love when it cannot be practised. ” 
that he enlisted, though you knew he had enlisted 9 “Tt is practised, my son, more than you seem to 
fur the express purpose of duing that very wicked‘ know. The very weakness and perversity of our 
and unchristian thing, fighting !”” human nature itself, demands the principle of love, 

“‘ Let me bathe your face, my son, then go change § and testifies to its desirableness, its divinity, and 
your dress, and when you come back to me I will > also to its active existence. Fur it is only because 
try to explain myself, if it be indeed possible; my (of their exercise of such a principle, that poor, 
James does not undorstand his mother.” mutually erring mortals can tolerate each other! 

When Jumes Morton returned to his mother, bis ‘“‘ You appear to misunderstand the office of love, 
heart reprvached him, as he met her serious gaze;5and to believe the law, that evil consequences to 
and he hastened to express his sorrow, if he had 2 the disobedient must follow his ein, flows from a 
wounded he: feelings. principle entirely opposite to it. But you are wis- 

‘“‘ Don’t fret, dear mother, lest your son is going > taken, when punishment is inflicted, not alone 
to be a rowdy blackguard, given to street fighting § from the desire to forcibly restrain evil from being 
on every irritatiun. The present case justified my ) repeated, but also to so reform evil doers as to take 
eonduct, [ am sure, fur I but interfered to drag ¢ away their wish to repeat it, then docs punishment 
little Sam Rush from under the cowardly bluws of S take on one of the highest forms of love. 
taat bully, Nel Wilkes. And don't be teased, ‘‘The troubles and doubts, of which you speak, 
mother,” added James, as he saw a half emile 5 will easily be resolved, if you can see and believe 
breaking over Mrz. Morton's fuce, ‘‘ because of my 2 that, however many let hate rather than love rule 
tvolish questions, I know that an appeal to force 5 their motives, in inflicting just retribution, yet le- 
is sometimes justifiable, and tbat, practically, it is > gitimate punishment comprehends tho reform of the 
not always right to obey the maxin ‘resist not < sinner, rather than, or fur more than mere retribu- 
evil.’ Sritl, mother,” be continued, throwing him 9 tion. In this light, it is perceived to be not incon- 
self on the low seat by her side, “ I confess I would < sistent with the spirit of love to inflict punishment. 
like to bear a little talk from you on that head; as5 But because of the tendency of human beings not 
it does not seem quite clear to me, at all times, 2 merely to do wrong and crime, but tu punish such 
why, in contact with the world as it is, we so fre-§ disproportionately and in the spirit of mere revenge, 
quently find it necessary and justifiable to turn our 2 in cases where the individual punishing is persun- 
backe on all our fireside and Sunday-school teach-Sally interested; civilized acciety gives its private 
ing.” members but a limited right to go beyond moral 

Mrs. Morton pressed her lips to the faco flung § suasion, in the exercise of what thoy may consider 
down in her lap—the boy-face, so closely resem. justice. Conseqnently, the power to forcibly con- 
bling that one, which, fur aught she knew, might; trol and punish is, in such society, delegated to 
now be lying cold and stark on the olgod-stained 5 those holding certain positions, and is amenable to 
banks of tho Cumberland. But, forcing back her ¢ certain established conditions or laws. 
starting tears, and willing her imind to the dutys ‘In the family, to resist evil by affixing and 
before her, as only a conscientious woman can, she’ administering penalties on wrong doing, reste 
replied to her son. ¢ naturally and legally with the parents. Each 

“The fireside teachings to which you now allude, S community commits such power to certain officers 
I suppose, are love, forgiveness, and forbearance.” ° and courts of justice. And the nation as a whole, 

“Yes, muther, and to have ever been taught the 5 consigns such jurisdiction into the hands of au- 
injunction, ‘Do unto others as you would that 2 thorities it bas established to receive it. And all 
others should do unto you,’ fills me with a profit. < this power is, in free countries, guarded against 
loss remorse, because I find, in contact with tho > abuse by established regulations which enable any 
world as it is, I cannot but utterly full shurt of< persun, charged with infriugement of law, to show 
obeying it. Now behold this afternoon—in order ; stimony and plead reasons why punishment 
t> practise the golden rule towards little Sam, [5 should not fall on bim. 
had to break it as respects his assailant, as his) ‘As an individual, and, laying aside the fact of 
black eye will testify for some days. Don't lovk 2 your minority, you bave, under the law, no right to 
distresse:l, dear mother, he is a bigger boy than I; adininister the punishmenteof furce, save in sclf- 
am, and [ could not, If I would, hurt him near as : defence, and tu prevent the commission of an evi- 
much as he deserved. But this is what troubles, dent vutrage or crime; and not then, unlees the 
me; the child is told to ubey the golden rule, to: exigencies uf the case are such, you have no time or 
barin nv one, aud the like; yet he soon discovera ’ means to call legal authority to your aid. But I 
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f 
trust, my dear James,” added Mra. Morton, “ that $ 
you will take no advantage of this statement, and > 
get into future collisions with the school-boys, on < 
other than the narrow and rare grounds I men- 2 
tion.” 

“Never fear, mother, I have not forgotten your 
teachings about noticing mere wounds to my 
vanity. Unkind neglect, and unjust words, too, 
except when they take the shape of an infamous 
slander, never can hurt me, you say, unless I let 
the memory of them rankle in my thoughts.” 

‘‘ Yes, my son, I would have you bear in mind 
the example of Christ, in whose recorded life there ¢ 
is no instance in which he resented personal attacks 2 
on himself. And that from no lack of courage, as 
the boldness and fearlessness with which he main- ¢ 
tained the principles he advocated, and the de- 
nunciations which he hurled at crime in high 
places, amply testify.” 
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2 
¢ 
: 
“And now, mother, as to the righteousnoss of 
the war.” 
‘As to the righteousness of the war, my son; 
these rebels are simply offenders against the laws 
and government of their country. Being too nu- 
merous and strong to he stayed by the usual 
methods of restraining offenders, our govornmet 
was forced to procure the aid of its citizens, in 
order to quell and bring the criminals to punish- , 
ment. An ordinary police is liable to be injured 
while dispersing a mob; but they are expected not > 
to shrink from their effort to maintain the rule of : 
law and order. And our army, our military police, 
though they die in camp and field, as they do by 
thousands, feel that with them rests the duty, the 
responsibility, and the privilege of now maintain- 
ing the supremacy and majesty of the laws and 
governinent of the United States! I am willing, 
my dear boy, let my heart ache when it fears for 
his life, as it may; still I am willing, and proud 
that your father is of those who strive in behalf of 
this government—a government, which, however 
imperfect it may be argued to be, is still, by the 
testimony of those who have from every nation 
under the sun, fled bere for home and shelter, 
demonstrated to be the best government on earth! 
“That God evinces the principle of love, in per- 
mitting the punishment of civil strife to fall upon 
our nation, will, I am convinced, be fully apres 
in the future. Ilistory proves that heaven often 
forces nations along the road of human progress 2 
even against their will. And I believe the ulti- ° 
mate result of this war will be to gradually enlarge > 
the boundaries of individual freedom; and conse- ‘ 
quently to incrense the ability to develop human > 
capacities to a fuller culture and higher exercise !” S 
4... 


An intelligent farmer being asked if his horses Sto touch an article such as he has named. 
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Che Cripple Bov. 


BY LYDIA PEIRCE. 


I went out this morning, mother, 
Where the school-boys were at play, 

For I thought, in watching their joyous sports, 
To while an hour away. 

They tossed the ball, they jumped the rope, 
They climbed the “old oak” too, 

And many things they did. mother, 
That your boy ne’er will do. 

While I watched them there, alone, 
I tried not to repine; 

But, tears would come, for oh! I knew 
Such joys could ne’er be mine. 

I loved to see them leap and run, 
To watch their noisy glee, 

And the music of their merry laugh, 
Gave a quiet joy to me— 

Till they came and mocked me, mother, 
And then, I can’t tell why, 

I felt as though my heart might break, 
Ere they should see me cry. 

And I held my head erect, 
And slowly limped away, 

Leaving the boys, who taunted me, 
To enjoy their merry play. 

I limped home here to you, mother, 
To hear of that bright clime, 

Where there is joy forever— 
Where there’s no grief like mine. 





Parloy Amusements. 


THE PORK BUTCHER. 


The enterprising individual who has purchased 
the stock and good-will of the Pork Butcher's busi- 
ness—in other words, the Conductor of the Game— 
says, ‘‘I have just killed a pig; who'll take some 
of it from me?” 
players, “ Will you?” 

The latter replics in the affirmative. 
Buteber then asks him, what part he will take? 
The answer is according to the taste of the pur- 
chaser; as a hand, a leg, a cheek, the feet, &c. 

This is merely a forfeit trap for the unwary. 
The secret is, that whatever part of the pig you 
name, you must touch the corresponding part of 
your own person. 
forfeit. 


Then addressing one of the 


The Pork 


Failing in this, you pay a 


I'VE BEEN TO MARKET. 


The company being formed into a circle, one of 
the players says to his neighbor on the left,— 

“T'’ve been to market.” 

The neighbor inquires,— 

“ What have you bought ?” 

“A coat, a dress, a nosegay, a shoe;” in fact 
anything that may come intv the head of the cus/o- 
Cmer, provided he be able, on pronuuncing the word, 


Who- 


were well matched, replied, “Yes, they are matched < ever neglects or is unable to perfurm this ceremony, 
first rate; one of them is willing to do all the work, S pays a forfeit. Naming an article previously indi- 
and the other is willing that he should. cated is similarly punished. 


HINTS FOR HOUSEKEHEPERS. 





Hemember the Heedy. 


BY J. B. WC. 

‘“* Mother, see how nicely Suzy’s new shoes fit,” 
said Gracie, as she finished lacing the dainty 
buskins over the little one’s feet. ‘What shall I 
do with these old shoes? They are pretty well 
worn out, I think.” 

“You might as well take the strings out and 
drop them into the range. Such things look un- 
sightly thrown away, and they can be of no use, 
I’m sure.” 

Ah, mother, if you could see that pair of little 
blue feet in the alley yonder, as they patter over 
the cold, bare floor, you would feel that even these 
well-worn shoes would be a boon indeed to the little 
safferer. Especially in seasons like these, when 
want is pressing doubly sore on the very poor, 
should every housekeeper remember the direction 
of Christ to his disciples, ‘Gather up all the frag- 
ments that nothing be lost.” Though he had just 
created food for five thousand people; and though 
able to command the resources of the entire uni- 
verse, he chose to teach his people in all ages, not 
to undervalue or waste the smallest portion of his 
favors. 

“The poor ye have always with you, and when- 
socver ye will ye may do them good.” This is a 
legacy the ascended Saviour has left his church on 
earth, even His sorrowing, afflicted ones, “ The 
poor shall never cease out of the land,” says the 
great lawgiver, ‘therefore I command thee to 
open thine hand wide unto thy brother, to the poor 
and to the needy,’—and hear also the precious 
promise annexed, “for this thing the Lord thy God 
shall bleas thee in all thy works, and in all thou 
puttest thine hand unto.” Oh, it is safe to have the 
Lord for a paymaster, and they that give to the 
poor lend to Him. 

The best way to keep the “ moths and rust” from 
destroying old garments, is to distribute them 
among the poor. Every mistress of a house should 
make herself familiar with the suffering in humbler 
walks of life, and she will never be at a loss where 
to bestow her bounty. It will rather be a source 
of regret, that she must leave so much still un- 
relieved ; for with the revenue of a prince, even the 
true philanthropist will still see before him vast 
fields of sorrow and destitution that he has not the 
means of relieving. Such acts of charity bring the 
sweetest pleasure which the heart can know. Said 
the noble Howard, as he brought a cluster of 
grapes to cool the parched lipe of a dying soldier, 
“* What ajoy it is to do good to even the bodies of 
men.” No one need want for opportunities of 
experiencing thie pleasure. Just “keep a look out 
and sooner or later the time will come for doing 
the good deed.” 
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Purr Pasre.—The art of making puff paste con- 
sists in keeping the dough firm and cool, at the 
same time that it is thoroughly kneeded ; if it be- 
comes at all warm and sticky, it will never be 
light; it should be skilfully handled, and made ina 
a cool place; also baked in a moderately quick. 
oven. 


Farep Rice.—Any cold rice left from dinner, or 
prepared for that purpose, may be made out with 
the hands or a spoon into cakes about an inch 
thick, dipped in an egg-and-flour batter, and fried 
a handsome brown in the frying-pan, with a small 
piece of butter. 





Cop Fisu.—By the following plan a good dish 
may be made from any kind of cold fish :—Free the 
fish from the bone, and cut into small pieces. Sea- 
son this with onions and parsley chopped, and salt 
and pepper. Beat two eggs well with a tablespoon- 
ful of catsup. Mix the whole together with the 
fish, and put it in a baking-dish with two or three 
small slices of bacon over it. Bake before the fire 
in a Dutch oven. Serve with melted butter or. 
oyster sauce. 





Inx Spors, HOW TO TAKE OUT or LINEN oR 
Cavico.—Cut a lemon in half, knd press the stained 
part close over one half of the lemon, until it is wet 
with the juice. Then place on it a hot iron, and 
the spots will soon disappear. 





To Remove Stains FROM THE Hanps.—Rub the 
hands well with pumice-stone, or with the juice of 
a lemon; or, take one ounce of prepared coral and 
four ounces of lemon juice; dissolve the coral in the 
lemon juice, and keep well corked. Apply it with 
@ sponge two or three times a day. It is quite 
harmless, and may be relied on. 





YorxsHing Wontixna Puppine.—One pound rai- 
sins, stoned and cut; one pound fresh beef-suet, 
shred very fine; five eggs, half-pound currants, 
four spoonfuls of fine flour, some good milk, a cup 
of brandy, nutmeg and sugar to your taste. Butter 
a basin, and tie a cloth very tightly round it. Let 
it boil four hours, at least. 





To Mage Russian Crzau.—A pint of cream, 
the juice of a lemon, and sugar to sweeten to your, 
taste, beaten to a strong froth, and flavored witb. 
vanilla or cordial. For the meringues, beat the. 
whites of six eggs for twenty minutes; add to them, 
six tablespoonsuls of sifted sugar. Bake the cakes,, 
or rather dry them, about three bours in a very, 
cool oven. 

(3138) 
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Orance Cueesecaxr.—A quarter of a pound a} Lsawon CHEesecake.—A quarter of a pound of 
batter, a quarter of a pound of sugar, three eggs, a> butter, a quarter of a pound of sugar, a wine-glass 
wine-glass of milk or cream, two ounces of :- ponge-¢ of milk or cream, two ounces of sponge-cake, three 
oake, the rind of one orange grated, half a nutmeg, > eggs, the grated rind of one and juice of half a 
one tablespoonful of brandy, or two of rose water.‘ lemon. Slice the cake, and pour over it the milk 
Pour the milk or cream over the sponge-cake to>or cream. Beat the butter and sugar together, and 
moisten it. Then stir together your butter and. stir into it. Mash the sponge-cake very fine, and. 
sugar, whisk your eggs, mash the cake very fine, ° add to the above. Grate the yellow rind, and 
and mix all together with the liquor and spice. squeexe the juice of half a Jemon, and stir in. 
Line your pie-plates with paste, fill with the mix-¢ Cover the pie-plates with paste, fill with the mix- 
ture, and bake in u moderato oven. ¢ ture, and bake in a moderately hot oven. 


. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
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(3) {-¢ te matter. We were to listen in the lecture-room, 
U 00} miusements. 7 study at home, and spend our lives betwixt book 
— cand bed. This sort of thing was getting us all into 
The stern discipline of the camp and the battle‘ » state of maudlio sentimentality. Fortunately, a 
field, and the hardships and self-denials at home > tide of fresh health bas xet in, and we have our 
incident to a state of war, will do» much to destroy < preeent army of rifle volunteers. We rejuice thas 
the love of ease and the effeminacy which were > this i is so, and would help on the change in every 
gradually sapping the vigor of our national char-< possible way. 
acter. Muscular vigor and true manbood are de- “The life of the preeent day is so often lived at 
veloped by o military drill more effectually than by < fever heat, it is so rapid and restless, as to produce 
amusements, but the London Telepraph has a good + a morbid nervous condition. The mental wear and 
article on th. influence «1 out-door sports upon < tear is enormous. It is the pace that kills. We 
Knglish pluck and manhood :— S need all the aid we can obtain from the country, 
‘‘The real meaning and tho lasting charm of ath-¢ all the “‘ healthy animaliem” and physique that are 
letic sports is, that they tend to bring out personal > to be drawn from sport or play, to strengthen us in 
hardihood, endurance and pluck; and a show of2 the struggle. As in social matters we support all 
real pluck is immensely dear to the British heart.‘ those means and influences that help in their vari- 
It is the pluck of Lord Palmerston that makes 802 ous ways to produce a healthy nativnal lite, 30 we 
strong an appeal to the people. They greet Earl‘ claim all out-of-door sports, pastimes, and athletic 
Russell with a lustier cheer who remember the tes-c games as Godsends of good. An vid proverb tells 
timony of one of his friends, to the effect that be’ us that the days spent in the chase are not reckoned 
was plucky enough to say he would take command in our length of life. Those who cannvt enjuy the 
of the Channel Fleet at an hour’s notice. This aches in search of health, or tramp the heather 
really one of the feelings stirring in the bosom of a? with a gun, we should like to see at the foot-race 
mob when it cheers or hisses under the gallows.< and wrestling match, in the cricket-field or gympa- 
The roughs detest a coward under any cirenmatan-¢ sium. And we wish the training of this national 
‘ees, and would willingly hug a man who can die¢ feeling to be in better bands than those of the prize- 
game even on the scaffold. One of the most popu- Sring patrons. Bread and theatres was the cry of 
lar books written for years, “Tom Brown,” is so?the Roman people. Ours is bread, education and 
because of its pluckiness, its out-of-door feeling, )out-of-door recreations. Much of the healthiness 
its heartiness and robust English character. One Cand physical beauty of the Greeks was owing to 
of our manliest preachers of muscular Christianity, Stheir baths and races. We would far rather hear 
too, has been very appropriately called a disciple ¢ of the thousands that attend the trial of strength, 
of Thomas Carliele and Thomas Cribb. Indeed, $skill, pluck and metal shown at a foot-race, than 
of late years we bave been undergoing a reaction > read of them crowding to see the performance of 
against the views of life and education that were ; Blondin. The one encourages a right admiration 
for a time in the ascendant. People were too >of sound manly qualities; the other feeds a morbid 
rapidly*getting into the over-intelectual state of S love of false excitement. In Blondin’s case it is 
the child who asked her grandmother what she: not only the exhibition of skill, but the suggestion 
should think, and they quite as mach needed the 5 of imminent danger that thrills through the acres 
old lady’s reply, “My dear, don’t think.” We were¢ of muslin, and rustles along the leagues of ailk 
to live as though mind was everything, and Bishop - below that bridge of life and death, narrow as the 
Berkeley's saying was accepted, and there was no 3 >one which leads into the Mohammedan Paradise. 
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4 indulge the thoughts that lead away from the tem 

How to Break Bad Habits. indole Keep biaagi=Adlowsee ts the strength of bed 
is habits. Do not give up to the struggle when you 

Evil habite, though they sometimee become ap- ‘have broken your resolution once, twice, ten times, 
parently irresistible, and incurable, and lead many 2a thousand times. That only shows how mueh 
clever mon into speedy destruction, yet none ever Sneed there is for you to :trive. When you have 
become so powerful that they may not be corrected. ¢ broken your resolution, just think the matter over, 
The firm and resolute determination is more than Sand endeavor to understand why it was you failed, 
half the battle gained. Here is the way to break ¢so that you may be upon your guard against a re- 
off from pernicious practices. Understand clearly § currence of the same circumstances. Do not think 
the reasons and all the reasons, why the habit is cit a little nor easy thing that yon have undertaken. 
injurious. Stady the eubject till there is no linger-¢ It is a folly to expect to break off a habit in a day, 
ing doubt in your mind. Avoid the places, me Suany may have been gathering strength in you for 





. 





persons, the thoughts, that lead to temptation. (many years. 
Frequent the places, associate with the persons, 
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REPORTS OF MODES, cae rely on being served with the best material 
By Woods & Schuyler, New York, 69 Worth St. Cand mgst approved styles. 


The illustrations pf fashions, mentioned below, ? 
“The Olivia,” and “The Clotilde.” have been ¢ 
politely supplied for the Home Magazine by the 2 
eminent New York establishment of Woods & ‘ 
Schuyler, 69 Worth Street. 

These (with another, which we are promised for ¢ 
our next nnmber,) are chosen from their most § 
recent novelties, for that large class of ladies who 
do not feel disposed to pass immediately from the > 
recent styles to the extreme mode which is now be- ¢ 
coming adopted. They will, however, favor us ‘ 
with further illustrations, in which the very latest 2 
fashions will be presented, so that all tastes may ¢ 
be gratified. 





~ 


 - 


» 
THE OLIVIA. ‘ 

This, as also the companion to it, was sketched 
from garments made of light summer fabrics, om 
they are made likewise of silk, either styles being > 
equally adapted to light cloths or black taffeta 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


THE CLOTILDE , The costumes represented in the engraving are 
¢ among the most graceful worn this season by small 


ere : : children. Girl’s dress of plaid silk—under-body of 
black silk, it is a style that bids fair to become a white Swiss or mull—very pretty for summer dress. 


wide-spread favorite; its character partakes of 7 ; é 
both cloak and mantilla form. The ornamentation if wee cia See gs adeey ass 
upon these garments varies according to the taste ,tastefal illustrations from the children’s clothing 
of the wearer. We should remark that embroide- (establishment of M. Shoemaker, No. 2 N. Eighth 
ries worked by the needle are widely in favor. street, Philadelphia, (see advertisement on cover,) 
where ladies can procure, if desired, patterns for 
Wr are gratified to have an opportunity of call- children’s clothing cnt in the most carefn! manner. 
ing attention to the cloak and mantilla house of 2A full assortment of made-up garments, of the best 
Messrs. Wood & Schuyler. The firm is one in (material and workmanship, can always be fonnd at 
which taste, energy and enterprise are combined ; >this establishment; or garments will be cut and 
aud frem its conneetions and facilities, the public ( made to order. 


Posseeses a peculiar elegance; when made e 
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A BRIOCHE. 
The brioche knitting stitch is simply as follows: 
‘Bring the woo] forward, slip one; knit two together. 
A brioche® is formed of sixteen straight narrow cette, blue, scarlet, stone-color, bright green, 
stripes, and sixteen wide stripes, which gradually crimson, lilac, deep guld.color, ruby, white buff, 
decrease in width towards the top or centre of the French blue, and chrysophas green. 


cushion. It may be made in three-thread fleecy or 
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The conical stripe is knitted as follows: Kuit 
two stitches, and turn; knit these two, and two 
more of the black, and bari: continue this, taking 
each time two more stitches of the black, until 
within two stitches of the top, and turn; the wool 
will now be at the bottom or wide part of ihe stripe. 
Commence again with the black, as in former 
oe stripe, knitting the two black stitches at the 


nee & turn, we mean one row, and back again. 

The colors for the conical stripe may be blue 
and drab, or any two, or four colors, which assort 
woll together, or they may each be different, thus: 


When the last conical stripe is finished, it is to 


double German wocl, with ivory or wooden pins, be knitted to the first narrow stripe, and the brioche 


No. 19. 
Cast on ninety stitches, in black, for the narrow 


is to be made up with a stiff bottom of mill board, 
about eight inches in diameter, covered with cloth. 


stripe, and knit two turns ; then three turns in gold) 7, top is drawn together, and fastened in the 


color, and two turns again in a black. This completes? centre with a tuft of soft wool; 


the narrow stripe. 





but they are gener- 
ally preferred with a cord and ‘aaseles as represented 


*So called from its resemblance, in shape, to the§ in the engraving. It should be stuffed with down, 


well known French cake of that name. 


or fine combed wool. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Osamners’s Excrcopapia. A Dictionary of Universal ¢ 


Knowledge for the People. On the basis of the 
latest edition of the German Conversations-Lexicon. 
Illustrated with maps and numerous wood engrav- 
ings. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott é Ov. 


By an arrangement with the Messrs. Chambers 
of Edinburgh, Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. are 
the American publishers of their new Encyclops- 
dia, a work sufficiently condensed to be included in 
six or seven volumes, yet #0 copious as to give 
under one alphabet clearly expressed information 
on every subject. Three volumes have already 
appeared, bringing the work down to E, and in 
addition to these, parts 42 and 43 are issued. 
Each part contains sixty-four double column royal 
octavo pages, and the price for the parts is fifteen 
cents each. 

The great excellence of this work is conceded by 
all competent critics. The fact of its preparation < 
by the Messrs. Chambers, assisted as they aro by 


able collaborators in Europe as well as in this ¢ 


country, is of itself sufficient to give it favor, for a “ 
familiarity of over thirty years with their many 
useful, and always carefully produced books and 


periodicals, has created confidence in the minds of 


the people. This confidence will be now increased, 
for their Encyclopaedia is the most ably constructed 
and perfect of all their works, and is just the book 
for the study and the household, being in itself a 
library of universal knowledge. 


¢ moderate price. 


Ite literary merits are of a high character. Its 
fulness on American themes, the matter embraced 
in articles touching our country being mostly 
written on this side of the Atlantic, gives it a par- 
ticular value here. 

In the pages of this great work we get informa- 
tion on science, art, mechanics, manufacture, agri- 
culture, jurispradence, history, metaphysics, topo- 
graphy and geography, medicine, literature, the 
fine arts, antiquities, biography—in fact, on all the 
varied themes of human interest, not in extended 
disquisitions, but in brief, clear statements, un- 
burdened by the technicalities of the schools. 

Thecheapness of “ Chambers’ Cyclopedia,” brings 
it within the reach of all. Fifteen cents a number, 
for the amount and quality of the matter given, 
and the excellence of paper and printing, is a very 
This cheapness adds importance . 
to the work, in bringing it down to the means of 
all classes. It deserves, and will, we are sure, at- 
,tain a large sale. 


Masonsr Howras. A story of to-day. Boston: 
nor & Fields. 


Tich- 


A story to set you thinking in a vague, unsatis- 
factory way, over the problem of human life. It is 
the product of an earnest mind, dealing with 
marred, deformed, and strangely developed men 
and women, walking for the most part in shadow, 
and battling with internal enemies. As a story, i 
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is unskilfally wrought. The narrative is bruken Sin outline, with mountain ranges, boundaries of 
and unsatisfactory; but whoever reads it will ) states and countries, principal rivers and capitals, 
not soon forget Margret, Lois, Holmes and Dr. Dindicated. These maps are pictorial, each one 
Knowles. Lois is the best drawn character, and 5 containing, besides what we have just said, a rep- 
her presence in the book is like a stream of tender, S resenlation of something peculiar to the state or 
dewy light, across a darkened landscape. Margret > country ;—As in Pennsylvania, farms, manufacto- 
Howth may be called a remarkable book. The Dries, coal mines, iron furnaces, the rattle-snake 
superficial novel reader, will not consider it as of ~and wild turkey; in New York, flour mills, grain 
much account; but men and women who think, > growing, canals, railroads, dairy farms, the deer 
will, after turning the last page, be very much in-<and bear; in Kentucky, wheat, tobacco, corn, 
clined to go back, and read over again many pages, Shemp; in Maine, ship building, lumbering, saw 
in order to get deeper down into human nature. mills, the moose and deer. And so, this localizing 
of industries, animals and things peculiar to differ- 
ent parts of the earth, goes on, and the pupil blends 
with simple outline gecgraphy a large amount of 
information, pleasantly given, and sure to remaiu 
fixed. 

In our brief reference to the peculiar features of 
Mr. Allen’s Primary Geography, teachers and pa- 
rents can see in it, a new and valuable auxiliary 
to education. So much depends on beginning 


phy, on the Basis of the Object Method of Inst right with little children, that too great importanoe 
. on the Basis of the Object Method of Instruc- : ; 
tion, Illustrated with numerous Engravings and cannot be given to primary books. This one, it 


Tas Eart’s Hams. By the author of “East Lynne.” : 
Pictorial Maps. By Fordyce A. Allen, Principal : us, has features of excellence not possessed 


Philadelphia: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


A well constructed, and interesting novel. The 
author writes skilfully and with fine constructive 
powers, holding the reader’s attention from the 
opening to the close of the story. It deals with 
Kuglish life. 


Lipprncorr’s GroorapHicaL Series. A Primary Geogra- 


the Chester County Normal! School, West Chester, by any other now in use. 

Pa. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott é Ob. 

Lxersurge Hours 1x Town. By the author of “The Re- 
creations of a Country Parson.” Boston: Ticknor 
Fields. 


If large, clear type, the whitest of paper and the 
finest of engravings, are things to be desired in a 
school book, then this first book in “ Lippincutt’s 
Geographical Series,” presente a leading claim to 
favor. Asaspecimen of typography, it is nearly 
faultless. The plan of the book is novel, yet strictly 
inductive; and the author’s design in the arrange- 
ment of his lessons, is so to present natural objects 
to the child’s mind, that he may be led to observe, 
compare, and comprehend what he sees, thus re- 
ceiving, at every step oft his progress, whatever is 5 accept him as a friend. 
presented, understandingly, and not into the me-$ « Leisure Hours ip Town,” contains several pa- 
mory alone. So carefully has this end been kept in > pers which have appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 
view, that only the most familiar things of the 5 The most noticeable of these are “Concerning 
child’s daily life are first considered, in lessons > People who carry Weight,” “Conoerning People of 
advancing from the half colloquial to the narrative. < whom more might have been Made,” “ Concerning 
Thus, the child is first led to note the five senses, >the Sorrows of Childhood,” and “Concerning Veal.” 
as the avenues of knowledge; then tu observe the ° As a frontispiece to the volume, we have a por- 
seasons and their changes; then familiar vegeta- Strait of the author, A. H. Boyd. The clear, strong 
tion, and domestic animals; then races of people eye, mild, but firm face, and well balanced head, in 
inhabiting the earth—all briefly, of course. The ie way disappoint your ideal of the “Country Par- 
author then takes his pupil on o journey, showing 2son.” He cannot give us too many books, if he 
him streams acd rivers, portions of land, villages © writes on in the vein that distinguishes the first 
and cities, railroads, bridges, mills, furnaces, mining >three volumes with which he has favored the read- 
and lumbering operations, mountain ranges, steam- ing public. 
boats, waterfalls, lakes, islands, and shores, so that 
all the leading objects on the earth’s surface are ¢ Capet Livs at West Point. By an Officer of the U.8. A. 
offered to the child’s mind while it is interested 5 With an Historical and Descriptive Sketch of West 
and observant. Point, by Benson J. Lossing. Boston: 7. 0. @. P. 

Returned from this imaginary journey, which has si iat 
been made through the help of beautifully executed > This entertaining narrative of Cadet Life, is by a 
engravings on every page, the pupil is next shown (graduate of West Point, now an officer in the 
@ map, representing many things seen in hie jour- > United States army; and, in a pleasant way, gives 
ney. And now, he is prepared to be interested in < us an insight into the discipline and routine of that 
a study of the maps themyelves, which are merely 5 famous military school, and of the social life of the 


Genial, sensible, and philosophic, the “ Country 
Parson,” while making you better acquainted with 
human nature, and, consequently, with yourself, 
bears you up into a region of healthy thought. [f 
he unveil your weaknesses, it is 60 kindly done that 
you are neither hurt por discouraged; but feel 
stronger and more hopeful. You draw to his side, 
assured that a warm heart beats in his bosom, and 
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cadets. The writer tells his story in that lively, 5 sles, from the days of Esculapius down to the times 
picturesque manner, which is so charming to the < of Sir Astley Cooper and Abernethy. Private muanu- 
reader. The book cannot fail to have a run, par- > script, tradition, and college record, have all far- 
ticularly at this time. nished something to the book, thus giving it a 
v ers. 
Tre Ovp Linurenant AND His Son. By Norman Macleod. + ea ani iia dag haga ena 
Boston: 7. 0. H. P. Burnham. Sulu. ? 
This is un excellent story, and welltuold. Ithas> We have the contents in a summary, thus :— 
the additional merit of white paper and clear 5 « There are chapters on rich physicians and poor 
typography, not always to be had in a cheap nouvel. > physicians—on fees; recipés for securing large 
The publisher belicves in giving a good dress to 4 ¢ ones, and amusing instances of their entire loss— 


goud bouk. oo generous and parsimonious patients, and how to 
Can Wrono pz Riaat? By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Boston: ¢ manage both—on Doctors ia love and Doctors’ 
T. O. H. P. Burnham. quarrels and duels—on nervous and imaginative 


: 2 : (patients, and their treatment—on Female physi- 
Vaifurm:invatyle- with, the Jest iamed: book, we >) cians, and literary physicians—on the vices and the 
have a novel from the pen of Mrs. Hall, so well > virtues of Doctors—on apothecaries and hospital 


*, 


known for her “Sketches of Irish Character.” A8<‘ oy gourt physicians and country Ductore—on ee- 
a story writer, she has great power. Her truth Teena and speculative physicians—on Quacks— 
nature, and the deep pathos she throws into many 2 .,, experimental physicians—on failures and suo- 
scenes, lends fascination to her pages. This fine § ..ses—on medicines, instruments, and epitaphs— 
story appeared in St. James’s Magazine, of which D adeed: on every tupic and matter in any way re- 
sho is editor, and we are pleased to see it in book S isting to the profeesion, this book is most entertain- 
form. ing and amusing.” 


History or rae Unirzp States, from the Discovery of There is a feeble thrust at homceopathy, in an 
America to the Inauguration of President Lincoln. 6 attempt to class this system of medicine with 
For the use of Schools. Compiled from authentic 5 quackeries; but it is so feeble av to be harmless. 
sources. By William Roberts. Philadelphia: Sower, >The autbour evidently hesitated in his thrust, and 
Barnes & Co. . turped his lance aside. 

The many years in which Mr. Roberts has been 

connected with our public schools as a teacher, and $ Tramn’s Unton Sreecnes. Delivered in England During 

bis large experience in edacational matters, give 5 the Present American War. By Charlies Francis 

him a peculiar fitness for the preparation of a book § Train. of Boston, U. 8. Philadelphia: 7. B. Peter- 
like thie. Its style is very clear, the language > 9" Brothers. 

being so well chosen as to convey ideas and im- 

pressions of things with exactness to the mind. 

This is a great merit. Some writers of books of 

instruction, are betrayed into the weakness of a 

literary display, just eo far detracting frum their 

performances. Mr. Roberts has wisely avoided 
this error, and given his carefully outlived history 
in well constructed, terse, but lucid sentcuces. ¢ 
The history is divided into sections, with num- 3 
? 


These eighty-eight pages of Train’s speeches and 
articles on American affuirs (price twenty-five 
Scents), will be sure to meet with a rapid sale. All 
the profits derived therefrum will go to the support 
of The London American, & paper representing 
American ideas and interests. This paper bas 
done wuch towards the promulgation of the truth 
in regard to our country in England, during the 
past year, and thus weakened the power of those 
enemies to civil freedom who sought to involve two 
powerful Christian nations in a bloody war. 


bered paragraphs. The first section gives a brief 
account of early discoveries and attempted settle- 
ments. The next section embraces the history of 5 
the settlements of the seventeenth century, and the ene Tasheies OR Dek bapaes iw Caneew and Pie: 


prominent events of the thirteen original colonies. ¢  yontion, By Drs. Lighthill. Edited by E. Bunford 
This is followed by the French war, the po Lighthill, M. D. With illustrations. New York: 
? 


Revolution, the Confederation of States, the adup- 2 Carleton. 
tion of the Constitution, and the Federal Union, < 
with a succinct account of every Presidential Ad- 
ministration to the termination of the year 1860. 

We regard this book as well adapted for schools, 
and hope to see it largely introduced. 


So many persons are afflicted with deafness of 
Sone or both ears, and so many more are in danger 
3 of a like trouble from neglect or abuse of the organs 
of hearing, that a popular treatise, such as the one 
now before us, becomes a public benefit. It is 
written with method and clearness. Frat, the an- 
atomy and physiology of the ear are briefly given; 
then the causes of deafness; followed by an aoc- 
count of the diseases of the external and internal ear; 
rational treatment of deafness; the prevention 
of deafness; symptoms of diseases of theear) and 


A Boor Apout Docrors. By J. Cordy Jeaffreson, author 
of “ Novels and Novelists,” “Crewe Rise,” etc. Re- 
printed from the English edition. New York: 
Carleton, 130 Grand street. Price $1.50. 


This is a delightful volume, full of amusing and 
Suggestive anecdotes, gathered in professional cir- 
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a review of some of the popular remedies for deaf- e Constitution of the United States ; Declaration of 
ness. The book is written in a style free from tech- ¢ Independence; and Washingtun’s Farewell Ad- 
nicalities, and conveys, in an interesting manner, a ‘ dress.” The same publisher bas in press a transie- 
largo amount of information that should be known ; tion of the “ Koran, or Mohammedan Bible ;” also, 
by every one. Familiarity with its contents would - of “The Zeud-Avesta” (Parsee or Persiun Fire- 
eave many from a life-long infirmity. ; worshippers), “ The Vedas,” (Window) “The Book 
‘ of Kings,” (Chimese) and ‘‘ The Edda,” (Scandina- 


T. 0. H. P. Burnbam, of Boston, bas published vian.) 


in a neat pocket edition, (price ten cents,) the 
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THANKING GOD.” | nourishment or develop itaelf. Now, what a 
It is probably much better to thank Him 80, than < narrow, low, warped conception is this of God—a 
not to thank Him at all; but if Io were loss than - conception which is refated by every sunbeam 
the infinite God—if His loving kindness and His ten-° which flashes its golden laugh over the earth—by 
der mercies were not the unfathomable ocean which > every flower which lifts its enamelled vase from the 
they are, would Ho accept such thank offerings as - ground. 
He does—so small, puny, imperfect ? S$ This doleful, sighing, lugubrious habit, which so 
There are in the world men and women enough, » many good people fal] into, does a vast deal of 
who never speak of God without a shadow on theirs harm to the religion they profess. Where do they 


faces, and a sigh on their lips: whose whole idea’ get any authority for it? Not from the Bible, 
of their Maker, and Father, and Preserver, secms < certainly, nor from those other “sweet scriptures” 


to be one of darkness, amazement, foarfulness and ‘ in the sky and earth. It isa shame for a mother 
gloom. to chill the teoder heart of her child with sueb 

We believe that the rewards and penalties of§ gloomy, repellant ideas of God and Heaven; it is 
good and evil doing do not end with this life; we? no wonder thut the young, living soul, turns away 
recognize the awful fact of sin in the world—of( with a shudder from the dark and gloomy views 
human depravity, and the salvation that came by >) which are too frequently presented to it; no wonder 
Jesus Christ. We believe that God is the eternal ¢ that Heaven is to so many little shrinking bearts a 
enemy of all evil—that He has for it neither com- > great cold meeting-house, of eternal sitting still 
placency nor indifference, but wrath and judgment.¢ and psalin singing. It is not God’s fault, but ein 
Bat because Heo is a just and truce God—because IIe} and satan’s, that the road which leads from carth 
hates all iniquity, and hates it not only for its own, 2? to Heaven has many thorns, many struggles, many 
but for our sakes—because of all the pain ae but the God who appvints the way, is a 

3 


‘SOME PEOPLE ALWAYS SIGH IN conly one in which any Christian virtues can get 


anguish it has brought upon us, is Ho less to us the 2 “God of Love.” . 
tender, loving Father, whom we should name with Sound those words with what plummet of 
joy—whom we should thank with gladness ? thought you can; compass them witb your finest 
“Clouds and darkness are round about Him, ¢ and highest conceptions of tenderness, then see how 
righteousness and judgment are the habitation of) infinitely you full below this grand central truth. 
His throne !’’ Dear reader, whatsoever be your sorrows, whatso- 
But, because of these words, did the sweet singcr5 ever be the trials and the sacrifices you have to 
of the Hebrews love bis God the less? Are not his?>sigh over in your earthly life, there is One you 
psalms like islands, which the soul finds in its 5 may be glad and rejoice for—One you may ever name 
journeying over tho great ocean of life; where it é with thankfulness and cheer, and that is your God. 
easts anchor during the storm, and rests securec With Him, is no darkness, nor gloom, nor 
ander the shadow of the great trees, breathing the>despondency. In the great Heaven of Eternal 
aire of sweet spices—the tonder, loving thougths of < Love there is a place for yoa—open to receive you; 
God? > go in with gladness, and as you walk along the 
Did not thelight of God’s countenance ehine bright: days which lay the foundations of the years, let 
upon the soul of David, the son of Jesse—was Ho : your heart be full of thankfulness because of your 
to him only the God of Sinai—tho God of thunder- : Father in Heaven. Let the thought of Him be the 
ings, and lightoings, and awful voices? ‘chime of cilvery bells in your aoul—the swect psalw 
There are people who seem to think that they - which is a faint, far-off echo of the one that the 
best serve God by carrying a solemn face; by : angels sing-—the joyful thought about which buds 
sighings and shakings of the head; by creating, < and blossums the fairest and truest of your hop a, 
wherever they go, an atmosphere of depression > and bring to God your thank offering with ainilee, 
and despondency, which they seem to believe is the < not with sighing. Vv. P. 
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MAY. ; tears; and so the terrible stroke falls on homes 
The birds and the buds sing and swell with > throughout the Jand. 
their own story. After lung waiting—for we always? «Wounded and killed.” Every name in that 
wait long for May, through weary days of mist and Si is a lightning stroke to some heart, and breaks 
leaden cloud, through dall, chill days, when there “like thunder over some home! and falla a lung, 
is no promise in sky or earth, she is here at last, ‘black shadow upon some hearthstone. 
with the ravishing joy of eunlight in her face— > Jt is a year that we have seen those lists from 
with the sweet and precious promises on her lips; <time to time in the newspapers. God be thanked 
for May is the year’s poet of promise, and she sings » that they have been as few and short as they have; 
to us of the flowers and the fruits—of the gold and g and God be thanked that we seem now to be walk- 
yellow flagons of tulips—of the great rubies of - ing on the hills of the morning, and that we say to 
roses—of the stars of daisies—of the drowsily Seach other in hopefal voices, “when the war is 
swinging belle—of boneysuckle—of the purple ‘ over,” 
enamelling of mignonette—of the azure shells of 5 We look off to the future, not as we did last May, 
violete—and, most wondrous of all, the great, S with fear and shuddering, but with hope and trust; 
luscious, stately lilics, born in the waters, and that the thunder of the cannon, the tramp of the 
sleeping on the stream, and making great lakes of § soldier, the flash of arms, and the beating of drums, 
white pearl in July moonlight. shall soon be over in our land; and that we shall 
And she sings to us, too, this poet of promise, of ¢ sit down under our own vine and fig tree, a nation 
the sweet nectars of frait that lie in the budding unbroken, wntted and free ! Vv. F.?. 
branches and the kindling vines—of berries which 


shall hang their pendants of ruby and jet among the ‘JANUARY AND MAY.” 





green leaves—of the great round goblets of apples, ¢ wo cannot say much as to the attractiveness of 
whose cheeke shall be burned into russet and crim- 5 oor gtecl eugraving; but, the most attractive things 
son by the long kisses of the summer—of the pears, 244 not always convey the highest lessons. The 
that shall drop their great vases of green and gold S aiden, tempted for gold or position to waste the 
on the autumn grass—of the peaches, whose velvet >, 40+ wine of her young life in a marriage with 
cups shall be scarred with flames caught from Sep-Srrosty age, will think more soberly touching the 
tember suns; and of the purple plums, which bang realities of such s union, after looking at our 


in royal ripeness among the leaves. And these are 6 ijiuetration. The artist has done his work well. 
the promises that May sings, amid the sweet laugh- 


ter of her eyes and lips, for her muse is a joyous 
one; and the bays of the year’s morning wave fresb 
and green on her dewy forehead. 

Her path is the path of tho victor, for the winter 
has gone to its silent palaces in the far off Arctic—- 
gone silent, chained, conquered; and May has 
arisen, and sings the victories of the spring—the 
promise of the summer ! Vv. F. T. 


—a 


37~ The fine poem, “ To Give is to Live,” pub- 
lished in our March number, was written by Rev. 
H. W. Parker, of New Bedford, Maes., and origi- 
nally appeared in the Boston Congregationalist. 
We did not know its authorship when we copied it 
into the Home Magazine. 





A CONTRAST. 

Professor Hart, in hie sensible address on the 
“WOUNDED AND BILLED” “‘ Mistakes of Educated Men,” draws this instrue- 
It takes but a little space in the columns of the Otive contrast between two classes of men who are 

daily papers; but, oh! what long household stories $ to be met with in all communities. He says :— 
and biographies are every one of these strange> «There are two friends, gentlomen of large 
names that we read over and forget. means, whose estates and whose annual incomes 
“Wounded and killed!” Some eye reads the Sare about equal. One of these is always short of 
name to whom it is dear as life, and some heart is “money, buys everything on credit, and on the 


struck or broken with the blow made by that name 2/ongest credit he can command, often when travel- 
the list. cling has to borrow money to take bim home, and 
ic caps Creally has to make as many turns and shifts to get 
It’s our Henry, or our John, our James, or our Salong as if he were poor. All simply because he 
Thomas, that lieg-with his poor broken limbs at the lives just twelve months on the wrong side of 
hospital, or white, still and ghastly face on the iad acs The other man, whose annual income 
battle field. Alas! for the oyes that read; alas! Sd expenses are about the same as those of his 
fon theh hat feel! Cneighbor, never has an open account, buys every- 
or the hearts that fee thing for cash, always has plenty of money in bis 
“He was my pretty boy, that I’ve sung to sleep S pocket, and a plenty more in bank, and is apparently 
so many times in my arms!” says the pcor mother, Owithout a care in the world, so far as money is 
bowing her head in anguish that cannot be uttered. SConcerned. All simply because he lives just twelve 
“He was my brave, noble husband, the father of months on the right side of his income. The two 
‘ ‘ ss : -- )>meD bave equal resonrces. In tho course of their 
my little orphan children !” sobs the stricken wife. Slives they apend about equal amounts. Yet the one 
“ He was my darling brother, that I loved so, that js always poor and harrassed, the other is always 
I was so proud of,” murmurs the sister, amid her rib, and at his ease.” 
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BASKET OF ACORNS AND PINE CONES. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





Dress of light blue challie, trimmed with folds of blue silk. 
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Rich green and white plaid silk skirt; white corsage, and 
bretelles and belt of green corded silk. 
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Che Dark Hour. 


A FRAGMENT. 
BY NINA H. 

Then from the little porch Hester Grey 
stepped out into the street; the white country 
road winding by grassy lanes and fields, and 
occasional farm-houses. The only dwelling 


or speak with the voice of human passion; but 
it writes itself in the heart of the way-side 
blossom, and is never wholly silent in the im- 
mortal soul. 

Much is said and written of earthly sorrow, 
and for the sorrowing; but we believe any 


amount of affliction to be endurable, which does 


not turn to bitterness within. Forall mourners 


LVI NPD IIS 


of any pretension in that neighborhood rose‘ we pray ‘‘God help them,” but especially for 
from the summit of a hill near by. From its the class who experience such darkness. This 
windows lights shone cheerily, and HesterS bitterness, which no religion can aid, (for there 
had just lingered in the shadow of the nator be no bitterness in a cross so lightened) is 


leaves, until two of its occupants should pass; terrible beyond expression. The soul can be 
Roland Leigh and his wife—the Helen of other< likened only to a midnight sea, broken into 


days. angry billows of storm. Happy the mariner 
The night was delicious and spring-like;‘% who shall at length perceive through the dread 
the skies mottled with billows of fleecy clouds, ?tempest the Divine hand raised to still its 


and silvered wondrously by the moon as sheStumult, and hear the voice whose echo still 


glided now and then from out them. Hester 
walked alone and fearlessly the familiar paths 


she had trodden a thousand times; only the< 


burden of unrest, which had of late oppressed 
her sleeping and waking, grew intolerable in 
this fragrant, sighing air. 

Through the soft clouded moonlight the two 
figures moved on before her; the slender, 
womanly shape leaning so closely to the side 
of the other, strong and firmly knit, bending 


charms the ear of time, saying, ‘‘I am near 
thee, on the right hand and on the left, be not 
afraid !’’ 

No emotion is strong enough to endure for- 
ever; in God’s good time sorrow shall pass 
away, if we are but patient. Lay by those 
dead hopes, which no resurrection angel shall 
waken to beautiful life again. Were they the 
May blossoms early and fragrant of a morning 
dream? or, like sunset brightness, shutting 


his face towards hers, watching and tender. 2over a Jong and cloudy day? Still, I repeat, 


On they passed together—the united lives; 
how satisfying, how inexpressibly rich must 
such an union be! Why of all others was she 
chosen to walk alone, and Helen, upon whom 
life had ever smiled, elected, and crowned with 
the highest gift to womanhood ? 

Patience, oh, weary woman, treading your 
lonely way! Upon you, too, the night smiles 
through its dews and silence, and it repeats 
for you the same lesson which myriad sore 
and wounded spirits have read. Love watches 
over you. 


hide them from your sight, and believe that 
upon the rough clods shall yet awaken the fair 
buds of a purer and better faith. 

We have much confidence in the cheerful 
philosophy of a recent charming writer, the 
‘‘Country Parson,” whose congregation is 80 ex- 
tensive even upon these shores; and he asserts, 
with undoubted truth, that happiness and 
goodness are very closely allied. Health of 
body and soul; how rare and deep a well- 
spring of peace is touched by these words. 


It may not beam from human eyes, ( But for many reasons, for which we are in 
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part responsible, few are so fortunate as to be? deep) into the higher regions of unwavering 
always ‘walking in the light.” To the mass, < trust. 
life is a perpetual struggle. To reconcile thes Sweeter than the unclouded sunshine is this 
inner world of thought and emotion, the high 2 awaking to a day through which the spring 
ideal of the soul with that external sphere‘ airs blow, and the glad birds sing, when we 
over whose events we have so little control; to: had thought never again to feel or hear them! 
shape existence into a form it may wear un-5 Then, when duty becomes transformed to joy, 
blushing to eternity, what wonder that with< we begin truly to live. 
tears of weakness we so often pause by the) In the soft light Hester Grey still gazes and 
way. Step by step we rise towards the‘ dreams, sending out prayers which may never 
heavenly hills, round by round of the celestial > re-echo in the blessing craved, but which are 
ladder is passed, but we fail to see the skies ° not offered in vain. For her and us there are 
opening, and angels of comfort ascending and: trials in store so long as we walk the world: 
descending before us. but the brave heart, and the patient waiting 
In this one woman’s soul, the type of; faith, arein His gift, shall we then suffer alone? 
myriads, there has for months been going on aS “Pray, though the gift you ask for 
covulsive struggle with all the evil powers of May never comfort your fears— 
her nature, until to her diseased and distorted May never repay your pleading, 
vision everything in earth and heaven appears Yet pray, with hopeful tears; 


P Bit 2 ’ An answer, not that you long for, 
distorted. The crisis to which every true life But diviner will come one day; 





must sooner or later come, her own had already Your eyes are too dim to see it 
reached, and upon the balance of this scale Yet strive, and wait, and pray.” 
depends an endless future of woe or bias, 


whose breadth and height she cannot fathom, ‘ 
B oe Our, Country. 


no, nor the angels, but the Father only. 

The elements of a true and noble nature are BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
hers; strength of will and steadiness of pur-¢ Our Country! the birth-place of freedom! 
pose, combined with the delicacy of genuine re-) The home of the brave and the free! 
finement. But the burden of needs and aspi-¢ With beart and with band by her side we will stand, 
rations, the sudden consciousness of all oe Our Country! we're pledged unto thee. 
she is capable of bearing and suffering, has for 5 Cuorus. 
the time overwhelmed her. The power for? Our own Native land, to each heart thou art dear, 
good and evil she carries within herself is\ Thy glory unsullied must be ; 
fearful, as she pauses to gather at a glance > Whatever befall we will rise at thy call, 
the vast space around her, the starry skiesS And prove our devotion to thee. 
widening On-sull sou). tus anener ed and There are graves from whose depths oft arises 
silvered earth she treads; mysterious and> 4 memory that strengthens and cheers ; 
solemn, she seems but an atom in the infinite$ And America’s son, our beloved Washington, 
sea; swept into being without her own voli- Stands bright through the vista of years. 
tion; to be borne from it unwarned, and >; Cnorvus. Our own native land, é&c. 
bearing through it a weight which is in- 
tolerable, but which she dares not throw) 
aside. And aid us her laws to maintain; 

Poor Hester Grey! there is but one source 5 May we never lose sight of the good and the right, 
of comfort and relief for you and us all, when° psy Peaceiann pevapeny ae cas 
the dark hour closes round us, and we sink in? Cuorts. Our own native land, &e. 
lonely suffering. The remedy, the active Tis the land that we love—'tis the dearcst, 
labor which shall lead thought away from se/f,> And proudly her name we will bear ; 
and by slow degrees substitute a healthful in-: From our oath we’ll not swerve, but our country 
terest in the world around, must be your own? we'll serve, 
discovery ; and when once the clue is gained, And be true to the colors we wear. 
though days and wecks and years elapse ere; Corvus. Our own native laud, &o. 
the cure is perfected, it shall bless you at last. > America! land of the loyal ! 
As unerring as the renewal of life in the stern$ Thy name ever honored shall be; 
and frozen earth, is the revival of hope and’ Mere strangers may meet and like brethern greet, 
faith in the soul which has been led through; In the home, the dear home of the free. 
this horror of darkness, (no matter how long or? Chorus. Our own native land, &o. 


Our Country !—God bless her forever, 
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*1.1° cB ’3, to look at,” he said; ‘and no 

Hospitality. Sdoubt very pleasant to persons that have a 

BY HELEN R. CUTLER. 2 sweet tooth ; but the old lady and I had to go 


People mistake in the matter of hospitality— * into the pantry as soon as we got home; and 
entertaining in the best sense of the word, “pretty sharp set we were, too, riding ten miles 
those who come to their houses. They let its 7in the keen air, as good as supperiess: - 
‘‘emphasis” rest too much in show—in what willS [ was at my friend Mrs. H ’s not long 
appear best, as well as ‘‘in bed and board.” afterwards, when a scene occurred, entirely 
The true sroma of hospitality consists in a‘ different. She too, was solicitous about the 
cordial spirit; without this, all the appliances < appearance of her table, a very laudable pride 
of elegance and comfort are empty—unsatisfy- © in a housekeeper, but she did not make this 
ing. cthe chief end in the entertainment of her 

The true happiness of the guest should be: guests. While I was there, she also had a 
considered, not what will appear best on the ~guest—a plain man, who preferred plain, 
part of the host. To effect this, the peculiar substantial food, and was in the habit of 
tastes and habits of the person entertained < eating it. 
should be considered. 2 Iwas familiar in the house, and knew how 

I am in the habit of visiting in two families, : things went on. A brother of Mr. B "8, 
both in the middle rank of life, possessing San elderly man, boarded with them, and he 
some of its elegancies and refinements, and ‘disliked ‘nick nacks’” as much as old Mr. 
obliged to attend to some of its honi@y duties, : ; Manning. 








where the mode of entertaining is directly op-2>  « They would do for women and children,” 
posite, and I have learned something from the ‘he said, and ‘were very nice to look at; but for 
contrast. «his part, when he sat down to the table, he 





’s, when there is com-” wanted something to eat.”’ 


s 


At my friend B 
pany, display istherule; at my friend H 8, 5 He was a Vermonter, and was fond of what 
what you would like best. I visited at B ache called the ‘‘ national dishes,’’ baked beans, 
not long since, in company with several other ’ ‘boiled victuals,” rye and Indian bread, etc., and 
guests. Among them was an old lady and - when he had had these for dinner, he was fond 
gentleman, who relished and always furnished “of having them cold for supper, after the 
their own table with plain old-fashioned food, manner of many old-fashioned ‘(down East’’ 
and hardly knew how to make a meal of ‘nick “folks whom I have met. Besides the old gen- 
nacks,”’ as the old gentleman styled them. This~tleman I mentioned, there was a young lady 
was well known to the hostess. Sfrom a neighboring village to tea, a guest of 

When we went out to tea, the table shone‘ Alice, my friend’s daughter. 
resplendent with china and silver. Beautifully; Iwas in the dining-room and kitchen just 
frosted cake, rich sweetmeats, sea-foam cus-‘ before supper was ready, and Alice and her 
tards, and hot biscuits, that looked like - mother were there, giving the finishing touches 
snow-balls, were the staple of the entertain-%jto it. Alice, who had been in the dining- 
ment. ¢Yroom, arranging something on the table, came 

I sat next to old Mr. Manning at table, and into the kitchen again to see about the tea. Her 
knowing his peculiar tastes, I could not help « ? mother stood at the kitchen table, sorting from 
noticing that though he made a great appear-%a platter cold potatoes, turnips, beets, etc., 
ance of eating and relishing, it did not goSwhile on another she had arranged slices of 
down well. I was convinced it was a ‘ Bar- ; cold boiled beef and pork. 
meeide feast’’ to him. ¢ ‘What in the world are you going to do, 

The old lady praised the delicate cake and ‘mother ?” Alice exclaimed in consternation, as 
nice preserves, but I knew they were no more ‘she glanced at her mother’s operations. ‘Not 
in accordance with her taste than with that of 2 going to put all that on the table, I hope, when 
her husband. I knew it had always been S Miss Gale is here. What would she think ? 
her habit at her own table, whatever she might “And they live so nicely at home.” 
have to set off the entertainment, always to 5 ‘‘T am certainly going to put them on the 
provide plenty of substantials for those who table, Alice,” she answered. ‘There are 
preferred them, looking to the true comfort of; plenty of fine lady-dishes for Miss Gale’s. 
others more than to appearances. “appetite. These two dishes are for your 

I heard Mr. Manning speak of it afterwards. S Uncle Aaron, who never can make a meal of" 

‘‘That was a nice feast we had at Mr.‘ what he calls ‘company victuals,” you know;. 
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An Andignation Visit. 


‘Tf Ruthy Ann Johnson said that, she’s no 
lady!’ The black eyes of Mrs. Pendergrass 





and I wished to have him eat more, on account of 
old Mr. Allen, who I know likes this kind of} 
food as well as your uncle, and he boards 
now where he can seldom get it. I am going to 
put on a plate of that nice rye and Indian 
bread, too; so prepare for the shock.”’ ‘finshed fire. 

‘Oh, I never care, mother, when it is2 «Well, she did say it, and a little more.” 
_people who are acquainted with us, and know) Very quiet and very insinuating was the 
your peculiarities and Uncle Aaron’s; but<voice that said this. It came from a little 
Miss Gale is so much of a stranger, and 80; woman, who looked almost too insignificant for 
starched up; I am afraid she will think 2a mischief-maker. 
strange.” ‘sThat my Hester was as ugly as sin!’ 

‘‘For all that,” said her mother, ‘I must$ ‘* Her very words.” 
put iton. Is not the comfort of those two old2 ‘* What else did she say, Miss Perkins ?” 
gentlemen of as much importance as that of theS ‘‘ Why, she said that she could make a better 
young lady? I know this particular dish will? face out of dough.” 
suit them better than any other, and be aS Mrs. Pendergrass dropped the work she held 
rarity to old Mr. Allen. If your friend has 2 in her hands. Her face grew red as scarlet. 
good sense, she will see the matter in its true This was the crowning indignity. All the 
light; if she have not, it is hardly worth ¢ insulted ther in her rose up in angry in- 
while to sacrifice the comfort of these two old>dignation. ‘A better face out of dough!” 
gentlemen to appearances on her account.¢No wonder Mrs. Pendergrass was ‘stirred 
You will see, besides the enjoyment of eating, ¢ up,” to use her own words, ‘from the very 
how these things will revive memories and* bottom.” 
associations in the old gentlemen, and help toe 4 Very well, Mrs. Ruthy Ann Johnson! 
enliven us all. Will not that be better than> Very well, madam! Very kind and very 
to have a third part of the company, and the* neighborly talk, upon my word!” 
most important part, too, on account of age,? ‘I wouldn't be excited about it,” said Miss 
sit down to a table upon which there is nothing’ Perkins, in her quiet way. ‘‘She’s talked as 
they care to eat?” cbad about me; but I let it pass.” 

‘‘It was bad enough,” Alice said, ‘“‘our> ‘You aint Maria Pendergrass,’’ was the 
being without a girl to-day, 80 we both had to< meaning response. ‘‘A better face out of 
come out to see about supper. I didn’t want > dough! Give me patience! But, never 
to be mortified any farther; but I suppose it's § mind—T'l have it out with her; see if I 
all right.” don't !” . 

‘The accident of our being without a girls « Ruthy Ann likes to talk,” remarked Miss 
to-day is of no consequence, except so far asc Perkins, making an effort to soothe the feelings 
our added labor is concerned,” said herSshe had spurred into excitement. ‘‘She’s a 
mother. ‘‘ People in our rank, who cannot< little glib with her tongue, you know, and is 
keep a number of servants, are subject to: always trying to say smart things. I heard 
these accidents, and it will not lower us in theS her use them very same words about Phoebe 
estimation of any person of good sense. If wee Jenkins, not six weeks gone by. VPhebe is 
chose to do without one all the time, the esse acetal homely, you know, and bas no more 
would be the same. This feeling springs from¢expression in her facethan a turnip. I was 
false pride on your part; try to put it down. ? excessively amused, and have laughed over it 
Let your new friend and your new tea-set$a dozen times since. 1 think she was only 
suffice for show, and let substantial comfort 2 talking for talk’s sake, when she referred to 
occupy the rest of the ground.” 3 Hester.” 

The event proved as the sensible mother, ‘‘I don't care what she was talking for,” 
predicted. The old gentlemen evidently en- replied Mrs. Pendergrass, sharply, ‘‘ but I can 
joyed their reminder of old times, and it waked ¢ tell her this much, she’s got to keep her glib 
up remembrances that enlivened us; and allctongue off of me and mine. Hester is as 
were happier, as benevolent, right-minded> good looking as any of her brats. Wait till I 
persons always will be. see her!” 

Se Miss Perkins tried to lay the storm she 

Hansa words are like hailstones in summer, ¢ had raised ; but Mrs. Pendergrass was touched 
which, if melted, would fertilize. cin n very tender point. She had received a 
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wound which no words of the mischief-making ‘ edge upon them. But, on meeting the neigh- 
gossip could heal. When her husband came< bor who had so deeply offended her, memory 
home at dinner time, she told him, with much - and self-possession fled, and instead of asking, 
feeling, about what Mrs. Johnson had said.<as she had intended doing, whether Mrs. 
Mr. Pendergrass, whose temperament was‘ Johnson had spoken thus and so about her 
as different from that of his wife as December > daughter Hester, she weakly and foolishly 
is from June, treated the matter very indiffer-5 replied with insult to a kind welcome. 
ently. ‘¢Let me be what I am, no lady would use 
‘‘T never considered our Hester much of a¢ such language in the house of a neighbor,” 
beauty,” he said. ‘But she’s a good girl, -said Mrs. Johnson. 
which is best of all. As to her being uglys ‘You are no lady! You—you—hypo- 
as sin, that is a mere extravagance of ex-Ccrite !” 
pression, sometimes indulged in by thoughtless> Mrs. Pendergrass was blind with passion. 
people, such as Mrs. Johnson. It amountsS Mrs. Johnson was a large, strong woman, 
to nothing, and I would let it pass as the idle? while Mrs. Pendergrass was of rather diminu- 
wind.” ¢ tive stature. Outraged by this sudden, and 
‘‘Indeed, and I'll not let it pass, then.‘for all she could see, wholly unprovoked as- 
Nobody has a right to talk so about my < sault, the former advanced suddenly upon her 
Hester. I shall tell Ruthy Ann Johnson a¢violent neighbor, and grasping her firmly by 
piece of my mind.” ¢ one of her arms, led her to the front door, and 
‘¢You'd better not, Maria. No Poa will< thrusting her out into the yard, said, as she 
come of it. You'll only make an enemy of unclasped her vice-like hand— 
her,” said Mr. Pendergrass. ‘‘ Don’t let me gee you again until you know 
‘‘T don’t care!” The black eyes of, Mrs.Show to behave like a decent woman.” And 
Pendergrass burned like coals of fire. ‘ I'd¢ the door was shut in her face. 
rather have such a woman for my enemy than? Maria Pendergrass was bewildered, con- 
my friend.” founded, and doubly outraged by this violent 
‘‘Never make an enemy, even of a dog, § assault upon her person ; exceeding, as it did, 
Maria. It isn’t good policy. Enemies are?a thousand-fold, in her estimation, the wrong 
always dangerous.” already inflicted through the person of her 
But there was no use in talking to MariaS daughter. There was scarcely any wicked 
Pendergrass. Passion had usurped the throne< thing that she would not have felt inclined to 
of reason. ‘do, by way of retaliation, on the spur of the 
About four o’clock in the afternoon, Mrs.§ moment, had the opportunity been presented. 
Pendergrass started for the house of her$One temptation was, to throw stones and 
offending neighbor, a woman of equal spirit: break her neighbor's windows: Another was 
with herself. Not the slightest forewarning ; to kill a pet lamb, that happened to be lying 
had Mrs. Johnson of the intended visit. She‘on the grass-plot before the door! and another 
was sitting with her basket in a chair by her< was to trample on a flower-bed, in which some 
side, engaged in the important work of darning ° choice and valued plants were just beginning 
rtockings, when Mrs Pendergrass came in with‘to unfold their tender leaves in the genial 
a bustling, impressive air, and a face of no: sunshine. 
very mild aspect. ‘ But she refrained; not in congequence of a 
‘‘Good afternoon, Mrs. Pendergrass,” said < preponderance of right sentiments, but because 
Mrs. Johnson, pleasantly, rising as she spoke, < the acts would too feebly express her great 


‘I'm glad to see you.” ‘indignation. 
‘‘No you aint !”” was the unexpected answer5 The fiercer the tempest, the sooner it is 
to this cheerful salutation. cover; violent passions quickly exhaust them- 


‘* What's the matter? What do you mean ?”< selves. By the time Mrs. Pendergrass reached 
said Mrs. Johnson, stepping back a pace or: home, the thermometer of her feelings had lost 
two, while her face became as scarlet. ¢ many degrees. The range was far below fever 

‘Just what I say,” wasreplied. ‘‘ You aint < heat. 
glad to see me, you mean hypocrite!” ¢ We cannot say that she felt partienlarly 

Mrs. Pendergrass, at the very outset, went 0 well satisfied with her own performances in 
quite beyond herself. She had thought os rather serious comedy at Mrs. Johnson’s, 
all the words she would say, and they were to2 which reached so sudden a termination. She 
be calmly spoken, but with a very cuttingS had studied her part thoroughly, but, on the 
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stage, forgot even the opening passages, and: ten o’clock relieved her anxious suspense, 
blundered in consequence most terribly. In-‘ was she in expectation of this visit from Mr. 
stead of helping matters any, she had made: Johnson. 
them ten times worse, by presenting herself as’ The next morning found Mrs. Pendergrass 
an assailant, instead of one demanding expla-- in rather a sober state. She could not look 
nation and redress. «back upon the events of the preceding day 
‘I’m glad I didn’t break her windows, nor: with any feeling of self-approval. Her be: 
kill her pet lamb, nor trample on her flower-: haviour at Mrs. Johnson’s was certainly of 
bed!” ¢an extraordinary character, as was also the 
Mrs. Pendergrass said this to herself, quite? treatment which she had received. Every 
soberly, as she sat alone in her room, less than‘ passing hour she looked for some message 
half an hour after her return from that fruit-< from Mrs. Johnson, or for the visit of a friendly 
less indignation visit. eneighbor to inquire about the strange stories 
‘Now, haven't I gone and made a fool of>that were buzzing through the village. But 
myself?” she added, with a depressing sense of: the entire morning passed without her seeing 
humiliation, as the remembrance of what she a living soul beside her own family. 
had said and done presented itself with morti-> As for Mrs. Ruthy Ann Johnson, the subsi- 
fying distinctness. ‘‘ What must Ruthy Ann~< dence of her disturbed feelings was almost as 
Johnson think of me? She'll tell her hus-< sudden as the excitement which had extin- 
band, of course; and he’s a fiery, hot-headed ° guished, in a moment, every fraction of self- 
little whiffet, and will be after Pendergrass for~ control. @When she grasped the arm of Mrs. 
explanations. I'm mad at myself. Why < Pendergrass, and thrust her viglently from her 
didn’t I talk to her right? I had it all laid; house, she was angry beyond measure. When 
out; every word was in its place. I’m a‘she turned back from the shut door, and 
fool! Maria Pendergrass, you are a fool! < sat down by the basket of stockings, from 
There!” 2which she had started away on being so 
Very meekly did Maria Pendergrass bear © roughly assailed by her neighbor, the whirl- 
this self-denunciation ; though, had anybody : wind of passion was over, and bowing her face 
e!se dared to express a similar estimate of her < <upon her hands, she wept violently. The 
character, she would have given a very dif-< provocation she had received was great, but 


ferent exhibition of her quality. ¢ she did not look back upon it in any spirit of 
““T wish Miss Perkins had stayed at home: sclf-justification. 
and minded her own business !”’ The afternoon wore away, and evening 


Ah! that is the reward your tattling mis-‘ brought the return of Mrs. Johnson’s husband. 
chief-maker usunlly receives in the end, even‘ She wished to talk with him about the un- 
from those whose ever-open ears invite the‘ pleasant affair, but he was an excitable and 
tale of evil. é not very wise little man, and she feared to 

“I’ve heard it said that she will stretch the< trust him with her version of the story, least 
truth, and it’s as likely as not that she’s done < ‘ he should do something that would only make 
so in this case. What if Mrs. Johnson never: matters worse. So she had to bear the bur- 
said anything of the kind? Or, what if Miss: < den of unpleasant thoughts alone. 

Perkins denies having told me ?” é Like Mrs. Pendergrass, she passed most of 
These were sober considerations. é <the next day in a condition of unhappy sus- 
«I've put my foot into it, and no mistake res pense; every moment expecting some annoying 
Rather a coarse comparison, Mrs. Pender- message, or visit in company with interested 

grass; but forcible and true. People who‘ friends, from the neighbor she had handled so 

make indignation visits, generally do that‘roughly. She did not go out to see any one, 
thing. Your experience is quite up to the: for she really felt ashamed to look a neighbor 
average of such experiences. > in the eyes, after she had disgraced herself by 

Mrs. Pendergrass could not summon suffi-< such unwomanly conduct. No one came near 
cient courage to speak with her husband about: her all day, and this she regarded as unmis- 
the exciting event which had occurred. She: takable evidence that Mrs. Pendergrass had 
meant to do go, in order to prepare his mind: been all over the village, giving her version of 
for a return indignation visit from Mr. John-; the story. 
son, which she was very certain would be made: The third day brought no change in the 
before the evening closed. Momently, from< aspect of things, and no special comfort to 
the time he came home at sundown until . either of the unhappy ladies. Both felt dis- 
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graced in the eyes of their neighbors, and each $ ‘‘She is not handsome, certainly,” replied 
was angry with the other for having provoked wor Johnson. ‘‘ But, she’s good; and that is 


~~ 


her to unseemly anger. worth far more than beauty.” 

In the meantime, Miss Perkins was gliding ; ‘‘ Just what you said, afterwards, to take 
in and out among the various families in the 3the cutting edge off of your funny speech.” 
village, smooth of tongue, insinuating, yet all-? ‘‘What was the speech. I have entirely 
secing and all-hearing. On the fourth day, grorsotten it.” 

Mrs. Johnson’s came in turn. She received? ‘You said that you could make a better face 
her usual welcome, but soon saw that her out of dough. Ha! ha!” 

friend—every lady in the town was her 5 “It was thoughtless and unkind, and by 
‘* friend’’—seemed ill at ease, and was under >No means expressed my true feelings towards 
considerable restraint. Every moment, Mrs. 3 the child. Ludicrous ideas often present them- 
Johnson expected to hear some question or re- 28elves to my mind, and I have the bad habit of 
murk on the subject of her late trouble with 5 clothing them in language at times when it 
Mrs. Pendergrass. But not the slightest allu- were better to be silent.” 

sion was made thereto. This was strange. Mrs. 5 ‘‘Somebody who heard you say this, was 
J. could not understand it. What had Mrs. kind enough to tell Mrs, Pendergrass.” 
Pendergrass said ? Something very diseredit- > “Oh, no!” Mrs. Johnson looked surprised 
able, or else Miss Perkins would not be so silent ae grieved. 

on the subject—a silence evidently meant to? ‘‘It’s true; and she was very angry about 
save her feelings. At last, unable to bear this Sit.” 
suspense any longer, Mrs. Johnson deter- ’ ‘I don’t wonder,” said Mrs. Johnson. “It 
mined to open the way for Miss Perkins by >¥48 thoughtless in me to make the remark, but 
saying— wicked in the one who repeated it.” 

“When did you see Maria Pendergrass 2” ‘‘Wicked and malicious,” replied Miss Per- 

“Well, let me think.” Miss Perkins spoke kins, who thus thought to divert all suspicion 


almost indifferently. “It is now three or four >from herself. 
days, I believe, since I was there. Yes, now 1 ; After that, conversation flagged. 


remember, It’s just four days. I saw her on? “I wonder if Mrs. Pendergrass is sick ?"’ 
Tuesday.” , Mrs. Jolinson had been silent for some min- 


That was the memorable day! cutes, and the remark evidenced considerable 
‘In the morning or afternoon?” inquired > > interest. 
Mrs. Johnson. 2 «T shouldn't wonder,” said Miss Perkins. 
‘It was in the morning. Why do you ask ?” —_ Suppose we call over and sce her ?” 
And Miss Perkins looked curiously at her; To this, Miss Perkins assented, and Mrs. 
friend. Johnson made herself ready with particular 
Mrs. Johnson’s eyes dropped to the floor. ¢ dispatch. 
‘* You haven’t seen her since ?”’ ‘‘How’s your mother ?’’ Miss Perkins asked 
Mrs. Johnson looked up with a more confi- ‘ of Hester, who opened the door for them. 
dent manner. ‘*She’s right well. Wont you walk in?” 
‘‘Not since; nor have I heard of her being You may be sure Mrs. Pendergrass started 
out anywhere, which is a little curious, now J < when she saw them, and turned all manner of 
come to think of it, for she goes about a great - ‘colors. Mrs. Johnson, as she advanced towards 


deal, you know. As Mrs. Jenkins says of : * her, said— 


ONL NNN NEN NUNN UN 


her—‘ She's always on the run.’ ”’ ‘* Will you answer me & question, Mrs. Pen- 
‘‘ Maybe she’s sick,” remarked Mrs. John- S dergrass ?” She spoke calmly and respectfully. 
son. ‘‘ Certainly ; say on;’’ was answered, with 


‘‘I shouldn’t wonder; for I don’t know of = some little show of offended personal dignity. 
anything but sickness thut would keep her } ‘““Who told you that I had spoken unkindly 
three days in the house. By the way,” added - of your daughter ?” 

Miss Perkins, smiling, ‘don’t you remember - 5 ‘* Miss Perkins,” was the firm answer. 


that funny speech you made about her Hester> ‘Oh, no—no; Mrs. Pendergrass, you for- 
once ?” Cget. It wasn’t me; you forget.’’ Miss Perkins 


‘“No; what was it ?” was all in a flutter. 

“Tve laughed about it a hundred times» ‘‘Not at all. My memory is very clear cn 
aince: it was so ludicrous, and yet so true. ,the subject. You were my informant, and 
Helen, you know, is as homely as mud.” Ynobody else. 
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‘‘What did she say?” inquired Mrs. Johnson. ‘ words on her. She igen’t worth a decent 

“Why, that you said my Hester was as ugly > woman's indignation !” 
as sin.” She grasped her neighbor just in time, as a 

‘IT never used the language, nor anything {drowning man is sometimes caught and saved 
‘like it,’’? was positively answered. at the last instant of immersion, and drew her 

“Oh, but Mrs. Johnson, did you not say back, to the dry ground of reason and self- 
that you could make——” ¢ possession. 

‘Yes, Miss Perkins, I did utter that) ‘Right, Ruthy Ann! Right! Thank you 
thoughtless, silly speech; I regretted it in a ‘forthe timely words!”” And Mrs. Pendergrass 
moment afterwards. And I also snid that she » caught her breath, like one who had been on 
was goud, and that was best of all. Did you the verge of suffocation. ‘‘I must say this, how- 
tell that, algo ?’’ > ever;’’ and she turned again to Miss Perkins. 

‘No, Mrs. Johnson, she did not, evil; ‘Don't darken my door again. You have 
mischief-maker that she is!” said Mrs. Pen- ‘done so once too often.” 

Gergrass, rising, and extending her hand. Miss Perkins arose, and turning meekly 
Mrs Johngon grasped it, and replied— away, retired slowly, and with the air of one 
‘Forgive my foolish speech, that bad in it > who had been deeply injured. 

no real meaning, and would have done no < ‘The sneaking hypocrite!’ ejaculated Mrs. 

harm if there had been no evil tongue to bear 3 Pendergrass. 

it to your ears,” 5 ‘] would have liked her better if she had 
‘And forgive my hasty words, uttered in’ shown fire and fight,” said Mrs. Johnson. 

blind passion,” said Mrs. Pendergrass. ‘I 5+‘ But your secret detractors are always spirit- 

have been sufficiently punished.”’ eas cowards. Let her go! She is not worth, 

‘And so have I. As for your Hester, I have >as I have said, a decent womnn’s indignation ; 
always liked her; and have said, many and and I am vexed when I think that her smooth 
many a time, as Miss Perkins well knows, for ‘tongue and false heart were able to arouse 
] have gaid it to her, that I wished my Ruthy “into such angry turbulence the feelings of 
wis as thoughtful of her mother, and as kind “two women who had been friends from girlhood 
among her brothers and sisters. As to good Sup to middle life. And now, Maria, if you 
looka, I don’t think there is anything to boast ‘hear of any more of my foolish speeches, conie 
of on my side of the house. Ruthy is plain‘to me in all friendly frankness; not as you 
enough, I am sure, and if you couldn't make as . did” 
good a face out of putty, I wouldn’t give much » ‘Don't fear another indignation visit, Ruthy 
tor your skill.” ‘Ann!’ said Mrs. Pendergrass, interrupting 

A gleam of kind feeling threw its warm rays her neighbor. ‘I'll never make such a fvuvl 
over the flushed countenance of Maria Pender- . of myself again—never ‘” 
grass. ihe outraged mother was fully satisfied. “ ‘‘ Have you spoken of it to any one ?” asked 
She saw that neither ill-will nor contempt had |; Mrs. Johnson, a little gravely. 
darkened the mind of her neighbor, who had,? ‘No; have you?” 
as every one knew, ‘‘a funny way of speaking” » ‘‘ Not even to my husband. I was too much 
sometimes, but meant no harm, and was a true < ashamed of myself.’’ 
woman at heart. > * Good!” said Mrs. Pendergrass, “it is. our 

In a few moments, a change came over the - own secret.” 
face of Mrs. Pendergrass, as her thoughtstook~ ‘‘And our own it must remain. By its 
a new direction. A sudden fire flashed in her memory we will he faster friends.’’ 
small, black eyes; her brows fell, and ber’ Many a good laugh had they afterwards to 
flexible lips took a firm, angry curve. Turning ‘themselves, about the skill of Mrs. Johnson in 
to the astonished and confused Miss Perkins, making faces out of dough-and putty, and over 
she said, sharply— Sthat ludicrous indignation mecting, which both 

‘¢ And now, my lady, you shall have a piece had the good sense to forgive, and the humur 
of my mind !—you tattling, mischief-making, ‘to enjoy. 
wicked”’ , They were friends, though within an ace of 

Mrs. Pendergrass was losing herself, and : being made enemies for life, as thousands are 
would have gone quite passion-blind again, ‘made, by thoughtless words, too freely, yet 
had not Mrs. Johnson laid a hand firmly upon <innocently spoken. It is the tattler who is the 
her arm, and said— ‘real social criminal. Her offence is capital, 

‘‘Maria! Maria Pendergrass! Don’t waste ,and there should be no reprieve. 
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Alone. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROCKWELL. 
I. 
The summer day is almost gone, 
The cooler breezes fan my cheek, 


The waves in rippling murmurs speak, 
The flowers breathe of peace alone. 


Oh, weary, troubled, doubting soul, 
Accept the offering of the bour, 
Break from this subtle, torturing power, 
Let the sweet influence make thee whole. 


All these long summer days, a cloud 
Dark, cold as winter, weighs me down, 
My heart lies frozen ’neath its frown, 

My spirit with great woe is bowed. 


The summer day but mocks my grief, 
Her bird-songs and her gay flower-hues, 
Her radiant sunshine, morning dews, 
And waving bough, and shining leaf. 


But this sweet eve is fair and calm, 

I lift my weary eyes, and see 

She hushes day, and brings to me 
Her soft hands, full of fragrant balm. 


And when the noisy day is flown, 
Her cool, pure breath shall fan my cheek, 
Ifer waves and flowers their lessons speak, 
Till I may make her peace my own. 


Il. 
Soothed by the hour, if not to peace 
To calmness, and more pensive grief, 
From selfish thoughts [ find relief 
In thoughts of Thee—a sweet release. 


While I sit wrapt in mantling gloom, 
Which shuts all gladness from my sight, 
Where sounds thy voice? Thine eyes of light 
Bring radiance to what distant room? 


Oh, Friend, I know, where’er thou art, 

I know that juy walks by thy side; 

Love is thy strength, and Trath thy guide, 
And Peace lies folded tu thy heart ! 


And while all with my friend is well, 
Stall I thus weakly mourn my lot, 
When still I may—myself forgot, 

See the fair land where he may dwell? 


Rather thank God ’tis I must meet 
The storm, while he stands firm and grand 
As mountains pointing skyward stand, 
Unvext by wand’rers at their feet! 
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III. 
I watch thy life-work from apart— 
Half claim thy triumphs, also mine ; 
The power, and skill, and grace, are thine, 
But each is shrined within my beart. 


I watch. Thy life sweeps grandly on! 
To memory only, I must turn 
For treasured words and looks, or learn 
Forgetfulness of all that’s gone. 


Forget I cannot—thus [ sit 
Alone by my deserted hearth, 
And muse of all the joy and mirth 
A tranaient brightness brought to it. 


Fold your heart’s treasures closer yet, 
Who love and are beloved again ! 
Who never knew the stormy pain 

Of love which strives but to forget. 


Who ne’er for one brief moment, all 

Joy’s portals opened, wide and fair, 

And saw your whole life’s sweetness there, 
And then Despair’s black curtain fall. 


But judge me not, or deem me weak, 
If, sitting through these darkened hours, 
With folded hands, and idle powers, 

My few brief songs too sadly speak. 


Iv. 
Midnight has come. My heart, be still ! 
Through the deep hush, new tones I hear; 
No song of Love, or Hope, or Fear— 
The voice of strong, cuurageous Will. 


“What if thou suffer? Shall the field 
Thy band should work be all untilled ? 
How then shall be thy garners filled ? 

Where the rich harvest life should yield ? 


“Go forth, even weeping—if the seed 
Be precious, that thy hand dotb bear; 
Not human love, but toil and prayer 

Shall aid thee in thy hoar of need. 


“‘ Be strong, and labor. Turn from Grief ; 
Cast Love and Hope beneath thy feet ; 
Sow wide the grains that make life sweet ; 

Each one shall bring a ripened sheaf.” 


My woman’s heart is weak. My feet 
Press wearily the thorny path ; 
Pain and Despair, like sp’rits of wrath, 
Me with new tortures daily meet. 


Yet I will strive. Strength has begun ; 
Goodness, and Truth, and Beaaty, stand 
Stretching me each a helping hand, 

And Love shall crown, when work is done. 


Iowa, August, 1861. 
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: there never was such a being in this world. I. 

A Ching S$ lowly z | earnt, remember one of the ait friends I have— 
one who assuredly cannot be classed intel- 
[In the Country Parson’s recent volume, lectually, except in a very small and elevated 
‘Leisure Hours in Town,” is a chapter on< class—telling me how mortified he was, when 
things slowly learnt. We copy a portion ofta very clever boy of sixteen, at being classed 
this chapter, the reading of which will help ~at all. He had told a literary lady that he 
great many persons to sce themselves as others ¢ admired Tennyson. ‘Yes,’ said the lady, ‘I 
see them; and to understand why they are of’ am not surprised at that: there is a class of 
less importance in the eyes of other people? young men who like Tennyson at your age.’ 
than they had imagined. ] ° It went like a dart to my friend’s heart. Class 
‘¢One thing very slowly learnt by moat humane of young men, indeed! Was it for this that I 
beings is, that they are of no earthly conse- ¢ outstripped all competitors at school, that 
quence beyond a very small circle indeed ;$I have been fancying myself an unique phe- 
and that really nobody is thinking or talking nomenon in nature, different at least from every 
about them. Almost all commonplace men other being that lives, that I should be spoken 
and women in this world have a vague but of as one of a class of young men! Now, in my 
deeply-rooted belief that they are quite different 2 friend's half playful reminiscence, I see the 
from anybody else, and of course quite superior< exemplification of a great fact in human 
to everybody else. It may bein only one ses. nature. Most human beings fancy themselves, 
they fancy they are this, but that one respect‘ and all their belongings, to be quite different 
is quite sufficient. I believe that if a grocer or‘ from all other beings, and the belongings of 
silk-mercer in a little town has a hundred cus-§ all other beings. I heard an old lady, whose 
tomers, each separate customer lives on under? son is a rifleman, and just like all the other 
the impression that the grocer or the silk-> volunteers of his corps, lately declare that on 
mercer is prepared to give to him or her certain < the occasion of a certain grand review her Tom 
advantages in buying and selling which will: looked so entirely different from all the rest. 
not be accorded to the other nincty-nine cus-: No doubt he did to her, poor old lady, for he 
tomers. ‘Say it is for Mrs. Brown,’ is Mrs.‘ was her own. But the irritating thing was, 
Brown's direction to her servant when sending: that the old lady wished it to be admitted that 
for some sugar; ‘say it is for Mrs. Brown and) Tom’s superiority was an actual fact, equally 
he will give it a little better.’ The grocer, <: patent tothe eyes of all mankind. Yes, my 
keenly alive to the weaknesses of his felluw-< friend : it is a thing very slowly learnt by 
creatures, encourages this notian. ‘This tea,’ : most men, that they are very much like other 
he says, ‘would be four-and-sixpence a pound: people. You see the principle which underlies 
to any one else, but fo you it is only four-and-- what you hear so often said by human beings, 
threcpence.’ Judging from my own observa--: young and old, when urging you to do some- 
tion, I should say that retail dealers trade a~ thing which it is against your general rule to 
good deal upon this singular fact in the consti-- do. ‘Oh, but you might do it for me” Why 
tution of the human mind, that it is inex-: for you more than for any one else, would be 
pressibly bitter to most people to believe that~ the answer of severe logic. But a kindly man 
they stand on the ordinary level of humanity ;< would not take that ground: for doubtless the 
that, in the main, they are just like their ~ Afe, however little to every one else, is to each 
neighbors. Mrs. Brown would be filled with : unit in human-kind the centre of all the world. 
unutterable wrath if it were represented to her< ‘Arising out of this mistaken notion of their 
that the grocer treats her precisely as he does 2 own difference from all other men, is the fancy 
Mrs. Smith, who lives on one side of her, and: entertained by many, that they occupy a much 
Mrs. Snooks, who lives on the other. She< greater space in the thoughts of others than 
would be still more angry if you asked her: they really do. Most folk think mainly about 
what earthly reason there is why she should: themselves and their own affairs. Even a 
in any way be distinguished beyond Mrs.* matter which ‘everybody is talking about,’ is 
Snooks and Mrs. Smith. She takes for granted : really talked about by each for a very small 
she is quite different fromthem: quite superior < portion of the twenty-four hours. Andaname 
to them. Human beings do not like to be< which is ‘in everybody's mouth,’ is not in each 
classed, at least with the class to which in fact 2 separate mouth for more than a few minutes at 
they belong. To be classed at all is painful to: a time. And during those few minutes, it is 
an average mortal, who firmly believes that‘ talked of with an interest very faint when 
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compared with that you feel for yourself. Yous commonplace and rather good-looking one: 
fancy it a terrible thing when you yourself? the author, notwithstanding his most strenuous 
have to do something which you would think > exertions, evidently could make nothing of the 
nothing about if done by anybody else. AS features to distinguish him from other men. 
lady grows sick, and has to go out of church 2 But the length of his hair was very great; and 
during the sermon. Well, you remark it; ob, what genius he plainly fancied glowed in 
possibly indeed you don’t; and you say, Mrs. . those eyes! I never in my life witnessed such 
Thomson went out of church to-day; she must 5 yan extraordinary glare. I do not believe that 
be ill; and there the matter ends. But a day 2 any human being ever lived whose eyes ha- 
or two later you see Mrs. Thomson, and find» bitually wore that expression; only by a 
her quite in a fever at the awful fact. It yar cviolent effort could the expression be pro- 
a dreadful trial, walking out, and facing all’ duced; and then for a very short time, with- 
the congregation: they must have thought it so‘ out serious injury to the optic nerves. The 
strange; she would not run the risk of it again 2 eyes were made as large as possible; and the 
for any inducement. The fact is just this: thing after which the poor fellow had been 
Mrs. Thomson thinks a great deal of the thing, ’ struggling was that peculiar look which may 
becnuse it happened to herself. It did not > be conceived to penctrate through the be- 
happen to the other people, and so they hardly “holder, and pierce his inmost thoughts. I 
think of it at all. But nine in every ten of aneyer beheld the living original, but if I saw 
them, in Mrs. Thomson’s place, would have’ him I should like in a kind way to pat him on 
Mrs. Thomson’s feeling; for it isa thing which ¢ “the head, and tell him that that sort of ex- 
you, my reader, slowly learn, that people think 5 pression would produce a great effect on the 
very little about you. gallery of a minor theatre. The other day I 

‘Yes, it is a thing slowly learnt: by many « was at a public meeting. A great crowd of 
not learnt at all. How many persons you meet” people was assembled in a large hall: the 
walking along the street who evidently think » platform at one end of it remained unoccupied 
that everybody is looking at them! How few; till the moment when the business of the meet- 
persons can walk through an exhibition of>ing was to begin. It was an intercsting sight 
pictures at which are assembled the grand‘for any philosophic observer seated in the 
people of the town and all their own grand ac-¢ body of the hall to look at the men who by 
quaintances, in a fashion thoroughly free from » and by walked in procession on to the plat- 
self-consciousness! I mean without thinking: form, and to observe the different ways in 
of themselves at al], or of how they look ; but > which they walked in. There were several 
in an unaffected manner, observing the objects< very great and distinguished men: every one 
and beings around them. Men who have at->of these walked on to the platform and took 
tained recently to a moderate eminence, ares his seat in the most simple and unaffected way, 
sometimes, if of small minds, much affected by - as if quite unconscious of the many eyes that 
this disagreenble frailty. Small literary men,‘ were looking at them with interest and curi- 
and preachers with no great head or heart, ? osity. There were many highly respectable 
have within my own observation suffered from’ and sensible men, whom nobody cared pnar- 
it severely. I have witnessed a poet, whose s ticularly to see, and who took their places ina 
writings 1 have never read, walking along a” perfectly natural manner, as though well aware 
certain street. I call him a poet to avoid peri-¢ of the fact. But there were one or two small 
phrasis. The whole get-up of the man, his? men, struggling for notoriety; and I declare it 
dress, his hair, his hat, the style in which he 5 was pitiful to behold their entrance. I re- 
walked, showed unmistakably that he fancied ¢ marked one in particular, who evidently 
that everybody was looking at him, and that { thought that the eyes of the whole meeting were 
he was the admired of all admirers. In fact,¢ fixed upon himself; and that as he walked in 
nobody was looking at him at all. Some time © everybody was turning to his neighbor, and 
since I beheld a portrait of a very, very small’ saying with agitation, ‘See, that’s Snooks!’ 
literary man. It was easy to discern from it? His whole gait and deportment testified that 
that the small author lives in the belief that‘ he felt that two or three thousand eyes were 
wherever he goes he is the object of universal’ burning him up: you saw it in the way he 
observation. The intense self-consciousness> walked to his place, in the way he sat down, 
and self-conceit apparent in that portrait were, 2 in the way he then looked about him. If any 
in the words of Mr. Squeers, ‘more easier con-» one had tried to get up three cheers for Snooka, 
ceived than described.’ The face was a very“ Snooks would not have known that he was 
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being made a fool of. He would have accepted ¢ offensive by this taint of self-consciousness. 
the incense of fame as justly his due. There: And I have seen some, with half the talent, 
once was a man who entered the Edinburgh‘ who made upon me an impression a thousand- 
theatre at the same instant with Sir Walter < ‘fold deeper than ever was made by the most 
Scott. The audience cheered lustily; and ¢ brilliant eloquence; because the simple earnest- 
while Sir Walter modestly took his seat, as Chane of their manner said to every heart, 
though unaware that those cheers were to;‘Now, I am not thinking in the least about 
welcome the Great Magician, the other man; myself, or about what you may think of me: 
advanced with dignity to the front of the box, : my sole desire is to impress on your hearts 
and bowed in acknowledgment of the popular < these truths I speak, which I believe will con- 
applause. This of course was but a little ae aie us all forever!’ I have heard great 
burst of the great tide of vain self-estimation 2 preachers, after hearing whom you could walk 
which the man had cherished within his breast ¢ home quite at your ease, praising warmly the 
for years. Let it be said here, that an affected $ eloquence and the logic of the sermon. 1 have 
unconsciousness of the presence of a multitude heard others (infinitely greater in my poor 
of people is as offensive an exhibition of self-¢judgment), after hearing whom you would 
consciousness as any that is possible. Entire ; have felt it profanation to criticise the literary 
naturalness, and a just sense of a man’s personal, merits of their sermon, high as those were: 

insignificance, will produce the right deport-< but you walked home thinking of the lesson 
ment. It is very irritating to see some clergy- : and not of the teacher; solemnly revolving 
men walk into church to begin the service. ‘the truths you had heard; and asking the best 
They come in, with eyes affectedly cast down, § of all help to enable you to remember them 
and go to their places without ever looking sand act upon them. 

up, and rise and begin without one glance at> ‘*There are various ways in which self- 
the congregation. To stare about them as > consciousness disagreeably evinces its exist- 
some clergymen do, in a free and easy manner ss ence; and there is not one perhaps more dis- 
befits not the solemnity of the place and the 2 agreeable than the affected avoidance of what 
worship; but the other is the worse thing. In Sis generally regarded as egotism. Depend 
a few cases it proceeds from modesty: in the¢ upon it, my reader, that the straightforward 
majority from intolerable self-conceit. moet matural writer who frankly uses the first 
man who keeps his eyes downcast in that af-S person singular, and says, ‘I think thus and 
fected manner fancies that everybody is look-¢ thus,’ ‘1 have seen so and so,’ is thinking of 
ing at him. There is an insufferable self- ‘himself and his own personality a mighty deal 
consciousness about him; and he is much‘less than the man who is always employing 
more keenly aware of the presence of other S awkward and roundabout forms of expression 
people than the man who does what is natural, Sto avoid the use of the obnoxious J. Every 
and looks at the people to whom he is speak-¢such periphrasis testifies unmistakably that 
ing. It is not natural nor rational to speak to¢the man was thinking of himself; but the 
one human being with your eyes fixed on theS simple, natural writer, warm with his subject, 
ground; and neither ig it natural or rational Seance to press his views upon his readers, uses 
to speak toa thousand. And I think that the the J without a thought of self, just because it 
prencher who feels in his heart that be is<sis the shortest, most direct, and most natural 
neither wiser nor better than his fellow-sinners ? way of expressing himself. The recollection 
to whom he is to preach, and that the advicesSof his own personality probably never once 
he addresses to them are addressed quite as¢ crossed his mind during the composition of the 
solemnly to himself, will assume no conceited > paragraph from which an ill-set critic might 
airs of elevation above them, but will uncon-¢ pick out a score of J's. To say ‘It is sub- 
sciously wear the demeanor of any sincere? mitted’ instead of ‘I think,’ ‘It has been ob- 
worshipper, somewhat deepened in solemnity § served’ instead of ‘1 have seen,’ ‘the present 
by the remembrance of his heavy personal re-¢ writer’ instead of ‘I,’ is much the more really 
sponsibility in leading the congregation’s wor- ) egotistical. Try to write an essay without 
ship; but assuredly and entirely free from the‘ using that vowel which some men think the 
vulgar conceit which may be fostered in avery shibboleth of egotism, and the remem- 
vulgar mind by the reflection, ‘ Now everybody § brance of yourself will be in the background 
is looking at me!’ I have seen, I regret toc of your mind all the time you are writing. It 
Bay, various distinguished preachers whose) will be always intruding and pushing in its 
pulpit demeanor was made to me inexpressibly ¢ face, and you will be able to give only half 
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your mind to your subject. But frankly and: with a little malicious satisfaction that such 
naturally use the ‘I,’ and the remembrance of : persons, arising in their pride from the place 
yourself vanishes. You are grappling with < - where they wrote, generally smear their signa- 
the subject; you are thinking of it and of>ture with their coat-sleeve, and reduce it to a 
nothing else. You use the readiest and most un-< state of comparative illegibility. I like to see 
affected mode of speech to set out your thoughts - the smirking, impudent creature a little taken 
of it. You have written J a dozen times, but S down. 
you have not thought of yourself once. ‘‘But it is endless to try to reckon up the 
‘‘You may see the self-consciousness of some - ‘ fashions in which people show that they have 
men strongly manifested in their handwriting. ¢ not learnt the lesson of their own unimportance. 
The handwriting of some men is essentially ¢ Did you ever stop in the street and talk for a 
affected; more especially their signature. It>few minutes to some old bachelor? If so, I 
seems to be a very searching test whether a¢ dare say you have remarked a curious pheno- 
man is a conceited person or an unaffected? menon. You have found that all of a sudden 
person, to be required to furnish his serene: the mind of the old gentleman, usually reason- 
to be printed underneath his published portrait, g able enough, appeared stricken into a state 
I have fancied I could form atheory of a man’s? approaching idiocy, and that the sentence 
whole character from reading, in such a stuae$ whieh he had begun in a rational and intelli- 
tion, merely the words ‘ Very faithfully yours, 2 gible way was ending in a maze of wandering 
Eusebius Snooks.’ You could see that Mr. ; words, signifying nothing in particular. You 
Snooks was acting when he wrote that signa- {had been looking in another direction, but in 
ture. He was thinking of the impression i udden alarm you lovk straight at the old 
would produce on those who sawit. It was5 gentleman to see what on earth is the matter; 
not the thing which a man would produce who? and you discern that his eyes are fixed on 
simply wished to write his name legibly in as> some passer-by, possibly a young lady, per- 
short a time and with as little needless trouble; haps no more than a magistrate or the like, 
as possible. Let me say with sorrow that I? who is by this time a good many yards off, 
have known even venerable bishops who wereS with the eyes still following, and slowly re- 
not superior to this irritating weakness. Some; volving on their axis so as to follow without 
men aim at an aristocratic hand; some deal in 2 the head being turned round. It is this spec- 
vulgar flourishes. These are the men who; tacle which has drawn off your friend’s atten- 
have reached no farther than that stage at?¢tion; and you notice his whole figure twisted 
which they are proud of the dexterity with > into an ungainly form, intended to be dignified 
which they handle their pen. Some strive‘ or easy, and assumed because he fancied that 
after an affectedly simple and student-like hand; > the passer-by was looking at him. Oh the 
some at a dashing and military style. But $ pettiness of human nature! Then you will 
there may be as much self-consciousness evinced ~ ‘ ‘find people afraid that they have given offence 
by handwriting as by anything else. Anysby saying or doing things which the party 
clergyman who performs a good many nar Whey suppose offended had really never ob- 
riages will be impressed by the fact that very >served they had said or done. There are 
few among the humbler classes can sign their< people who fancy that in church everybody is 
name in an unaffectad way. I am not think- looking at them, when in truth no mortal is 
ing of the poor bride who shakily traces her‘ taking the trouble to do so. It is an amusing 
name, or of the simple bumpkin who slowly ¢ though irritating sight to behold a weak-minded 
writes his, making no secret of the difficulty Slady walking into church and taking her seat 
with which he does it. These are natural and? under this delusion. You remember the af- 
pleasing. You would like to help and encour- > fected air, the downcast eyes, the demeanor 
age them. But it is irritating when some for-cintended to imply a modest shrinking from 
ward fellow, after evincing his marked con-> notice, but through which there shines the real 
tempt for the slow and cramped performances 4 desire, ‘Oh, for any sake, look at me!’ There 
of his friends, jauntily takes up the pen and? are people whose voice is utterly inaudible in 
dashes off his signature at a tremendous rate) church six feet off, who will tell you that a 
and with the air of an exploit, evidently ex-~ whole congregation of a thousand or fifteen 
pecting the admiration of his rustic friends, ) hundred people was listening to their singing. 
and laying a foundation for remarking to thems Such folk will tell you that they went to a 
on his way home that the parson could not church where the singing was left too much 
touch him at penmanship. I have observed‘ to the choir, and began to sing as usual, on 
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which the entire congregation looked round to; know the kind of interest with which a human 
see who it was that was singing, and ultimately ¢ > being would survey the distant approaches to 
proceeded to sing lustily too. I do not re-¢ reason of an intelligent dog, or a colony of 
member a more disgusting exhibition of vulgar’ ants. I have seen this expression on the face 
self-conceit than I saw a few months ago at¢ of one or two of the greatest blockheads I ever 
Westminster Abbey. It was a week-day after-5 knew. I have seen such a one wear it while 
noon service, and the congregation was small.¢ clever men were carrying on a conversation 
Immediately before me there sat an insolent>in which he could not have joined to have 
hoor, who evidently did not belong to the< saved his life. Yet you could see that (who can 
Church of England. He had walked in when ¢ tell how ?) the poor creature had somehow per- 
the prayers were half over, having with diffi- § suaded himself that he occupied a position 
culty been made to take off his hat, and his” from which he could loek down on his fellow- 
manifest wish was to testify his contempt for, men in general. Or was it rather that the 
the whole place and service. Accordingly hee , poor creature knew he was a fool, and fancied 
persisted in sitting, in a lounging atuiude. © that thus he could disguise the fact? I dare 
when the people stood, and in standing up and ; say there was a mixture of both feelings. 
staring about with an air of curiosity while? ‘You may see many indications of vain 
they knelt. He was very anxious to con-< self-importance in the fact that various persons, 
vey that he was not listening to the prayers;° old ladies for the most part, are 80 ready to 
but rather inconsistently he now and then: 2 give opinions which are not wanted, on matters 
uttered an audible grunt of disapproval. No’ of which they are not competent to judge. 
one can enjoy the choral service more than 1; Clever young curates suffer much annoyance 
do, and the music that afternoon was very ; from these people: they are always anxious to 
fine ; but I could not enjoy it or join in it as I? instruct the young curates how to preach. I 
wished for the disgust I felt at the animal: ‘remember well, ten years ago, when I was a 
before me, and for my burning desire to see’ curate (which in Scotland we call an aasisfant) 
him turned out of the sacred place he was) myself, what advices I used to receive (quite 
profaning. But the thing which chiefly struck ’ unsought by me) from well-meaning but dengely 
me about the individual was not his vulgar and © stupid old ladies. I did not think the advices 
impudent profanity; it was his intolerableS worth much, even then; and now, by longer 
self-conceit. He plainly thought that every: experience, I can discern that they were 
eye under the noble old roof was watching all<,utterly idiotic. Yet they were given with 
his movements. I could see that he would go: entire confidence. No thought ever entered 
home and boast of what he had done, and tell {the hend of these well-meaning but stupid in- 
his friends that all the clergy, choristers, and < dividaals, that possibly they were not com- 
congregation had been awe-stricken hy him, > petent to give advice on such subjects. And 
and that possibly word had by this time been’ it is vexatious to think that people so stupid 
conveyed to Lambeth or Fulham of the weak- » may do serious harm to a young clergyman hy 
ened influence and approaching downfall of the { head-shakings and sly inuendos as to his 
Church of England. I knew that the very’ orthodoxy or his gravity of deportment. In 
thing he wished was that some one should: the long run they will do no harm, but at the 
rebuke his conduct, otherwise I should certainly ? first start they may do a good deal of mischief. 
have told him either to behave with decency or; Not long since, such a person complained to 
to be gone. me that a talented young preacher had taught 
‘‘T have sometimes witnessed a curious mani- > unsound doctrine. She cited his words. I 
festation of this vain sense of self-importance. < showed her that the words were taken verbatim 
Did you ever, my reader, chance upon such ? from the Confession of Fuith, which is our 
a spectacle as this: a very commonplace man,< Scotch Thirty-nine Articles. I think it not 
and even a very great blockhead, standing in? unlikely that she would go on telling her 
a drawing-room where a large party of people: ‘ tattling story just the same. I remember hear- 
is assembled, with a grin of self-complacent ing a stupid old lady say, as though her 
superiority upon his unmeaning face? Lam sure: opinion were quite decisive of the question, 
you understand the thing I mean. I mean a“ that no clergyman ought to have so much asa 
look which conveyed that, in virtue of some hid- > thousand a year; for if he had, he would he 
den store of genius or power, he could survey | ‘sure to neglect his duty. You remember what 
with a calm, cynical loftiness the little conver- : Dr. Johnson said to ® woman who expressed 
gation and interests of ordinary mortals. You’ some opinion or other upon a matter she did not 
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understand. ‘ Madam,’ said the moralist, ‘be Ohe CHorsted Shawl. 


fore expressing your opinion, you should con- 
sider what your opinion is worth.’ But this BY 8. B. L. 
shaft would have glanced harmlessly from off} How many a human history would be un- 


the panoply of the stupid and self-complacent : folded, that is now unknown, could the daily 
old lady of whom I am thinking. It was 4: garments we wear reveal their origin and the 
fundamental axiom with her that her opinion ° progress of their completion! Let me tell you 
was entirely infallible. Some people would feel < ong story of a shawl I have lately seen; and 
as though the very world were crumbling AWAY “ir there are any who, from infirmity, think 
under their feet, if they realized the fact that‘ there is nothing for them to do, that even their 
they could go wrong. Sone talent must be laid by in the napkin of 
«Let it here be said, that this vain belief > inaction, I will assure them, that, by patience 
of their own importance which mont people and cheerful vigilance, a little done at once 
cherish, is not at all a source of unmixed bap- 2 amounts to a very respectable degree of attain- 
piness. It will work either way. When my‘ ont or performance in the end. 
friend, Mr. Snarling, got his beautiful poem2 4 lady, who has been a weak and delicate 
printed in the county newspaper, it no doubt‘; Vara for many years, but who has always 
pleased him to think, as he walked along the? | deavored is Ne. what aha could; wae much 
street, that every one was pointing him out AS } pleased with a pretty netted shawl, while re- 
the eminent literary man who was the pride of ¢ siding at a Water-cure establishment for medi- 
une dietmets ead-ahat : Heinle Lowe WAS ¢ oa] aid. She determined to imitate this shawl 
Pipging with: that megaincent obuslon Me fo a beloved niece, and immediately, in her 


Tennyson, it is certain, felt that his crown was weakness, set about it. Nearly ten months it 


- ? ° 
being reft away. But on the other hand, © was in the process of making; but at last it 


there is no commoner form of morbid misery? . 4, done. shaded and netted in the nicest 
J 

than that of the poor menue eee woman 5 7 anner, Weak arms and poor sight required 

who fancies that he or she is the subject of Core ch patience. During a great part of the 

universal unm reaiark: You will find > time she would net only twelve stitches once 

people, still sane for practical purposes, who an hour. Of course there were hours and 


think that the whole neighborhood is conspir-? days when she was obliged to lay it entirely 


ing against them, when in fact nobody 18 > aside from her debility. 


caking:or them Every woman who sees this work, and knows 
the person who made it, is struck with as- 

Poesy. tonishment, that anything so pretty and valu- 

BY M. W. EDGAR. 





able could be accomplished under such circum- 
stances. 

Who cannot bring about her purpose, in one 
way or another, for doing good, as best suits 
her powers, if one seeks this cheerful, patient 
Ye who have climbed Parnassus’ sacred mountain, ¢ perseverance? even though she asks with 

Only to grasp the corunal of fume! Shakspeare, “Ah me! what poor ability’s in 
Ye who have sat beside the clear, deep fountain, ae to do the good!” How much wisdom lies 

And bartered its bright waters for a name! an the answer, ‘assay the power you have.” 


How shall the harp of poesy regain 
That old victorious tone of prophet-years ? 
MRS. HWEMANS. 


INI NA NIN SNINS™. 


Would ye awake once more a lyre that slumbers— From the same hand and heart came the 
The lyre of prophet-years, untuped so lung ? verses here given; first published in the New 
Would ye recall the “ old victorious” numbers, :York Christian Inquirer. 
Like the out-breathings of the seraph’s song? 2 
, WAITING. 


Then rise ye minstrels from theearth’s low groveling, 
And walk by steps of faith the upper sky— 

Commune with Him in yonder glorious dwelling, 
Fountain of beauty, truth and purity. 


Sitting at the heavenly portal 
Waits she, day and night, 

Seeking from the tender Father 
Healtb, and strength, and light. 


And in the bright, still sunshine of devotion, 


Receive the inspiration ye desire, Seasons coming, seasons going, 
Till nobler thought and holier emotion Find her waiting there ; 
GIVE BACK THE LONG LOST MUSIC TO THE LYRE. Year on year, successive rolling, 


Bricuton, Micu., 1862. Heura the earnest prayer— 
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‘“‘Grant me, O thou gracious Parent,” é James, that you would spend your last six- 


Pleads she day by day, ‘pence for poison, when your poor wife is 
“Health and power once more to serve Theo, ¢ nursing the baby at home with hardly a crust 


On my homeward way. ‘ of bread in the house, and the oldest boy half 
“ Gladly would I lay befure thee Cdead with the cold he caught by running of 

Deeds of active love; cerrands barefoot, though his father was 
Thus by service towards thy chi'dren, o brought u up a shoemaker ‘” 

Love to thee wuuld prove. ¢ ‘Jt isn't kind of you, madam, to be twitting 


Sme with my misfortunes,” replied Crispin, 
cwith a dolorous look and a tear in his eye. 
< ‘‘You know very well that if [ was not so poor, 
the old woman would be well fed and all the 
¢ children decently clothed.” 


“Yet if weakness still erthrall me, 
Give me heavenly light; 

Through the paths of lowliest duty 
Guide my steps aright. 


“Let me not despise the mission, ‘©Well, never mind her croaking, my lad,” 
Gentlo words to apeak ; ¢ rejoined the Fiend; ‘it is enough to make a 
Pity offering to the fallen— ¢ demon weep to hear such hard-hearted virtues 


Comfort to the weak. et ing to cut a poor man off from the only 


solace that cruel fate has left him; so, go in at 


“ Slighting not the humblest | 
erie agate ls C once, call for a stiff one, and drown dull care 


Kindly lent me atill, 


Like the star-light and the dew-drop, cto a while at least. Conscience herself will 
I would dou Thy will. s let you alone while the liquor lasts.”’ 
«That's true,” said the unhappy man, and 
‘Thus may dust and ashes praise Thee made a step in advance. 
Till new vigor come, ‘Hold!’ cried Conscience, with unwonted 


Or this frame, its hold releasing, 


cenergy; and her voice shot through his frame 
Send my spirit hume.” 


(like a flash of electricity. ‘* You talk of 
So she sitteth, watching, praying, your poverty! What caused that poverty, 
At the heavenly gate, eyou wretched being? Were you poor when 
Knowing that the good All-Father, sao0 enticed pretty Jane Williams from the 
Bleaseth those who wait. ‘ side of her mother, to make her the wife of a 

< drunkard ? You were not a drunkard then, 
2 James : you made shoes, where you now only 
' : ‘mend them; and you had everything comfort- 
Conscience and the fiend. cable around Saas What aan oii the little 
capital that supplied you with leather? Did 
Conscience and the Father of Evil stood by; ‘ you not toss it away, penny by penny and six- 
the side of Pierson, the cobbler, as he stopped, < > pence after sixpence, for the vile poison that 
pipe in hand, in front of the grog-shop, on his< they sell inside here? Did you not stand and 
way to deliver a pair of old boots newly heel-* laugh, like a great overgrown hoy, to hear the 
tapped. He could not see either of them, it is< coin chink into the brandy-bottle, or plunge 
true, but he knew them well by their voices, ; « che- bung into the beer-barrel, while pretty 
for he had had much to do with them both, in‘ Jane was hardening her hands over the wash- 
his time. He was not so hardened as to dis->tub, and wrinkling her smooth brow with care, 
regard either of them entirely, though, for Sas the family increased and the income dwin- 
many years, he had contented himself with a < dled away? You know that you were too 
distant and cold respect for the theoretic pre- : drunk to call yourself a man when you lost 
cepts of the former, while he seemed greatly ; your last ten dollar bill, set aside for hides of 
to prefer the practical lessons of the latter. soles and uppers, and tumbled yourself down 
‘What stops you, Jemmy Pierson? Why do: from cordwaining to cobbling, on a wager 23 
you stand here, fumbling in your pockets?>to which had the longest face, a horse ora 
Why don't you go in at once, and call for your: donkey! Go on your errand, James, and save 
glass and tobacco?’ whispered he of the cloven * the sixpence to buy a cough-mixture for poor 








foot, at the left ear of his disciple. S little Willie!” 
‘‘T am hunting for my last sixpence, friend 2 Pierson drew down the angles of his mouth 
Nicholas.” cat this appeal, as he stood fumbling mechani- 


‘And is it possible,” said the lady of the: enlly in hig pocket ;—for he had actually for- 
solemn brow, upon his right, ‘is it possible, ° gotten for the moment the object of his search, 
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in certain soul-sickening recollections of Jane’ like a smart tap upon his right shoulder, and 
Williams, bounding down the garden path to\a voice that went through and through his 
meet him when he laid his hand upon the latch ears, like a thunder-clap, called out, ‘“ Re- 
of the gate, at her mother's cottage, in the} member the cough-drops for Willie!” 
golden twilight of a summer day, some twenty > He stood aghast and trembled for a moment, 
years ago. He turned up first one ear, and: but the Fiend whispered him huskily, ‘Be a 
then the other, as if listening for the advice of{ man, Jemmy, and don't be frightened at the 
his more agreeable and less exacting pemias cceladow of your own thoughts!” 
while his countenance actually twitched with 5 This was the crisis of the cobbler’s fate, and 
ludicrous irresolution. che was on the point of yielding, when Con- 
But the Fiend was prudent. He bit his sar- Q science, making a compromise, as she some- 
donic lip, and beat an inaudible tattoo with his? times will, between expediency and the ab- 
hoof upon the pavement, till he thought the $ stract right, ventured to abate a little of her 
deep impression made by Conscience had, in? severe dignity, and condescended to resort to 
some degree, faded. Then he ventured ably oan innocent finesse. ‘‘Come, come, my good 
to remark: ‘ Perhaps you had better do as< > fellow,” said she, ‘you know you have no 
she says, my boy, but—sorry for you! How: ‘ work on hand this afternoon, so there'll be no 
weak and sick you will feel in the afternoon! : time lost if you should be a little sick this 


You'll certainly lose half a day.” Cafternoon. Then, as for to-morrow and next 
‘‘That’s true, and I can’t afford it,” thought: day, you know you'll have to feel miserable at 
the cobbler, brightening a little. Sall events; for you'll have no money to buy 


‘‘Take your glass,’ said Conscience, ‘‘ and : liquor with, and since you have been unfor- 
how weak and sick you’ll feel in the morning! -tunate nobody will trust you. Now just give 
You'll lose a whole day.” up one glass for the sake of poor little Willie.” 

‘That's trne too,’’ thought he, more per-< Pierson yielded at once to her softened tone, 
plexed than ever; ‘“‘I must lose three days, - and bringing his foot down firmly as he turned 
for [ can get no more money till Saturday, and : his back on the door of the grog-shop:—“ Mr. 
work without liquor I cannot.” ‘ Nicholas,” said he, “I've made up my mind. 

‘Were you sick and fecble of mornings be- < Conscience has been very kind, ail along; she 
fore you beyan to take liquor?” inquired Con-< has never left me, though I have not been 
science, demurely. : > alone with her for an hour these twenty years: 

Friend Nicholas grinned horribly, but had SIN buy the cough-drops for Willie, and meet 
nothing to say. There was silence for some: you again on Saturday night.—Then we'll 
moments, when James cried out, very testily:< have a regular blow-out together.” 

‘<I wish one or other would be off and beave: ‘Just as you please,” said the Fiend, tartly, 
me—I would follow either of you gladly if< since you will have it so. It’s a pleasant, 
t’ other were away; and to tell you the truth, ¢ dozing time you'll have of it with the sour old 
friend Nicholas, though I love you best, be-< lady, so I'll send you a few amusing dreams 
cause you never twit me with my faults, you < to entertain you o’nights till we meet again.” 

bother me so between you that I would not 5 So saying, the Fiend retreated, and Pierson 
give a toss of this sixpence to determine which ° < went on his way with a lighter heart than he 
to follow.” chad known for years; for Conscience was 

The Fiend was not slow to seize the happy ‘singing in his ears, all the time, about the 
moment when the cobbler drew forth the truant ‘ happiness that comes of making others happy. 
coin :—‘ That's fair,” said he, ‘‘and I'll leave < Little Willie got his cough-drops: Jane smiled 
you to Conscience till Saturday night, if you> when she saw that he was perfectly sober; 
say so. If she can make a fool of you, after> and, although he felt sick and miserable that 
twenty years’ experience, so be it; for you will‘ afternoon, be did not mind it much; for Con- 
then be hardly worth my care! I can’t be of - science was all the while telling him how nobly 
much use to you till your earnings come in—-~he had behaved in struggling with temptation. 
80, say it’s a bargain, and seal it with a treat rs Next day, however, matters were far worse. 

“Agreed,” cried Pierson, and stepped for-< There was a ringing in his ears, a terrible 
ward with the alacrity of habit, forgetting that : emptiness of stomach, that felt just like hun- 
he had only money enough for a single glass,: ger, though the very iden of food was loath- 
and that, by the customs of the bar-room, it: some, and his head scemed to be expanded into 
was his place to treat the company. But just-a vast balloon, freighted with emptiness. He 
as he reached the threshold he felt something : was so miserable that he became vexed at Con- 
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science, even when she spoke to him approv-5 On the instant, the room was filled with all 
ingly, and he would certainly have sallied ; manner of hideous shapes; lizards, snakes, 
forth in search of stimulus, in spite of her: ugly dogs, and quarrelling cats, were skipping 
solicitations, had he possessed the means. As‘ about on all sides—hissing, growling, snarling, 
it was, he wore away a weary day in a state of< -and menacing him with the most horrible 
physical weakness that at least rendered him: >death. The cold sweat poured from his brow, 
incapable of making others uncomfortable ; and ; and his countenance writhed with agony. 
he passed a miserable night in dreaming of all; Presently his friend Nicholas appeared in the 
kinds of vague and undefined difficulties, fore centre of the group, with an enormous fiddle 
which, as he well knew, he had to thank his> in his hand. 
absent familiar. ‘‘Ha! ha!” said the Fiend, ‘driven Con- 
It was not until Saturday morning that he’ science away again, Jemmy? I thought ns 
became fully aware of the kindly recollections ‘ >much. Can’t get along without a little of 
of his friend Nicholas. The influence of his; the creature? Well, well; I’ve come to take 
good genius was by that time totally obliter-: you where you'll have plenty of it, gratis. 
ated, and he would have welcomed the Fiends These are your future brothers and sisters, 
with the fervor of an affectionate brother, had : Jemmy ; they are ready to wait on you to your 
he presented himself in person, and in the> new home.—Embrace him, Jack,” said he, 
garb becoming and proper for the prince ofS addressing a huge grimalkin, with the head of 
darkness. But his Satanic majesty is a humor-¢ a grizzly bear; and most prodigiously did his 
ist and roué, as well as ‘‘a gentleman ;” and, > majesty appear to be amused at the loathing 
like England’s merry monarch, he is fond of Cand horror with which the cobbler turned 
travelling in disguise through the humble ; from the ideal contact. 
walks of life. Being really irritated, on this» » ‘Now don’t be ashamed of your own kith 
occasion, by the contumacious rectitude ofSand kin, Jemmy. These hobgoblins were all 
Pierson, in relation to his last sixpence, he< drunken shoemakers in their day; so let us 
resolved to amuse himself with a little panto-‘ have a dance before we go. It’s a long way 
mime, at the expense of his votary,—the car down, and you had better make your limbs 
acters to be dressed up in the garb in which - supple before starting, or you may chance to 
they are usually painted on the imagination of : go head foremost. The temperance men have 
elderly ladies who are not very spiritual in; cut away so many rounds from the ladders 
their notions, and children by the cottage fire,> and so many props from under the stairs, of 
when aunty is telling them terrible stories on} late, that it’s not so easy to get—you know 
stormy winter nights, by the light of tallow  where—as it once was; and the more’s the 
candles. ¢pity{ Come, children, let us have a little 
On Saturday morning the cobbler arose with‘ sport in honor of the occasion.” 
the sound of rushing waters in the interior of his? With that he drew the bow across the bass 
head,—all visual objects dancing before him,‘ string, and a stunning peal of thunder shook 
as if seen through a running stream, where(the house. Then he touched a note in alt; 
the rays of light are bent and twisted abouts and it was like the creak of a wheelbarrow, 
by a varying refraction, such as we see above © large enough to trundle half creation over the 
an oven or a heated stove. His ideas, also,‘ big stones in the pavement of the milky way, 
were confused; and when, in utter despera- 5 and as sharp as a northwester playing upon 
tion, he sat down to write a note,—begging a¢an old sign-board. The cobbler’s teeth chat- 
journeyman mechanic, for whom he had Mone: tered, both with fear and discord; but the 
a little job, to antedate the usual weekly six 5 music went on, and so did the dance, till the 
o'clock settlement with his employer by a few? floor rose and fell, and the walls rocked to and 
paltry hours, and send him a shilling, for the fro, and it became evident to the trembling 
love of one he seldom addressed excrpt blas- 6 wretch that he was about to be crushed be- 
phemously,—his hand shook so violently that? peath them. He saw his wife among the 
he could not hold his pen. His consciousness’ crowd, but somebody had set on her head a 
of surrounding things eoon became indistinct ;< wreath of rattlesnakes. Little Willie was 
objects seemed to change their shapes continu- < there, but the witches had turned his legs into 
ally; his mind began to wander; chairs, Sn fish's tail. There was also a beautiful crea- 
tables, and bureaux took life, and skipped ¢ ture,—oh ! it was exquisitely beautiful,—that 
about merrily on their iil-fashioned legs ;—and > he bad never seen before; but he knew it was 
soon the pantomime began. an angel, and wondered how it could bear to 
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stay in such a place. He tried to call to his jobbing. They all agreed to pay me to-night, 
wife to drive the tormentors away, and en-<¢ when the hands were paid off.”’ 
deavored to pray to the angel for the sameS ‘Bless your dear heart, this is not that 
purpose; but every time he opened his mouth, a< Saturday; it’s next Saturday. You have been 
little squab figure with a bob-wig, green spec- craving crazy for five days, and asleep for two 
tacles, and a gold-headed cane with a live <days and nights; so do be quiet and recollect 
snake for the staff, kept thrusting into his ° ’ yourself !”’ 
mouth some bitter pills and @ mixture smell-4 ‘I begin to understand it all now,” said 
ing of assafcetida and ether, that took fire the (Pierson; ‘‘I have had the horrors, for want of 
moment it touched his lips, and choked his ‘$a little liquor, which I had not money to buy. 
utterance. To add to his rage and despair, ¢-Is Willie well?” 
the Fiend kept taunting him, at the end ofS ‘Yes, pa,” replied the little fellow, leaping 
every bar, with, ‘‘A very pretty blow-out, for ¢on the bed, fixing his large, dark eyes upon 
Saturday night; is it not, Jemmy?” And all his father’s face, and then throwing his arms 
the while, he heard a smothered voice which < round that father’s neck, in very gratitude. 
he knew to be that of Conscience, calling out 2 ‘Ah, Willie! that sixpence cost me dear, but 
from an empty cupboard, over which the Fiend §I’m glad you had the cough-drops, though you 
had pinned an old tattered bed-spread,—“ All ? came to tease me so often while I was sick,— 
your own fault, Jemmy! Serves you right, ‘wallowing about the room ona fish’stail! But, 
Jemmy! Told you how it would be, Jemmy !” ( Jane,” he added more seriously, ‘there was 
with the regularity of the ticking of a clock, )an angel here, and no mistake; she sat over 
and an effect like the ancient death-torture by ¢in yon corner, on the broken chair ;—who was 
the ceaseless dropping of water on the head. sche ? i 

By a kind providence, there is a limit totheS ‘‘Anangel, indeed! But Iam almost afraid 
extent of suffering which human nerves are >to name her to you. You know, James, when 
capable of feeling. Beyond this limit lie‘ you was fairly taken down, there was not a 
palsy, death, or sleep. What influence the stick in the cellar, nora slice of bread in the 
little squab figure in green spectacles may ‘cupboard, and what was I todo? Iremem- 
have had in determining the latter alternative <bered that Mr. Scattergood was the richest 
in the cobbler’s case, the reader must deter- ‘man in town, and that it was he who made a 
mine. How long the horrors continued, Pier- < cobbler of you, by refusing you credit for a 
son had no means of knowing; but, at last, he ‘couple of hides. 80 as I could do nothing else 
sank into a lethargy so deep that even the ¢—now don’t be angry, Jemmy—nothing else 
Fiend’s fiddle could not wake him. ‘than beg or starve, I went and told him how 

When Pierson awoke to consciousness again, ‘things stood with us; for, thinks I, James has 
he found the room darkened, and his wife more claim on him than anybody else.”’ 
sitting at the bedside. S ‘And he turned you out of doors, of 

“Are they gone? don’t let them come near 2 course.” 
me,’ were the first words he uttered. ‘ ‘Not he! he said you were a good-hearted 

‘‘Let who?” asked his startled helpmate. «fellow, and if you would only quit the bottle, 
‘‘You are wandering still, James. They said >so0 that what he did might make things better 
you would be yourself again when you woke. ae of worse, he would be glad to help 
Be calm, that’s a good man, do!” 

‘‘T am calm enough now, Jane; but who 
was the little man with the gold-headed cane ?”’ 

‘‘Who but the doctor, dear? He never leftSthe angel—was by, and she spoke up and 
you for more than one hour at a time, till hecsaid: ‘Pa, I’m a Daughter of Temperance, 
put you to sleep. But sure he’s much bigger ‘Sand it’s my duty to do all I can to persuade 


. “Did he, though ?” 
than you!” = to mend his ways for the sake of his 


‘‘Indeed he did; and his daughter—that’s 


«And who locked Conscience up in the cup- Spoor family; so, let me go and provide for 
board, and smothered her with the counter-¢them: and if he gets well, you'll be kind to 
pane?” him and trust him for leather, will you not? 

‘Oh, dear! Now you are wandering again! (My Conscience will never give me any rest if 
What ehall I do?” you refuse!’ ”’ 

‘‘ Never mind, Jane; I'll beallrightdirectly.$ ‘Her Conscience, did she say ?”’ 

Get me my clothes; for I must go and collect ‘‘Yes, James; and her father smiled and. 
five shillings that are due me for the week’s* kissed her. He promised all she asked, and. 
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we came away together; and from that time, )sanctuaries of the dead and fed on pulse and 
we have lived better than we’ve done these ten roots; whole villages were deserted, and many 
years; and the baby is fattening up, and ¢died of hunger. 
Willie’s as spry as a lark. Just look at bie} He began by correcting abuses and restor- 
new shoes!” ing privileges that had been extorted from the 
‘* Her Conscience, do you say?” speople, which gave them great confidence in 
“Yes, Jemmy dear, her Conscience; and ¢his future wise administration. He dismissed 
now, wont your Conscience persuade you to othe foreign soldiers who had been hired by 
take the pledge?” Stephen, and who had committed many dis- 
“T’ll take no pledge, Jane. If a man’s \orders in the nation; he made many benefac- 
word will not bind him, neither will his oath; (tions to churches and monasteries, and gave 
but if ever another drop of the creature touches ¢charters to several towns, by which the citizens 
my lip, may Nicholas carry me off next Satur- ele their freedom, and had privileges in- 
day night, in a real regular blow-owt !” dependent of any superior but himself. These 
From this time, Jemmy Pierson began to°charters were the ground-work of English 
rise in the world. He became a respectable Cliberty. Thus the feudal government was im- 
cordwainer once more, and, after a few years, paired, and liberty began to be more generally 
a wholesale dealer in shoes. He now lives Cdiffused among the common people. 
‘in town,” and is as rich or richer than Mr. Henry was the most powerful king of that 
Scattergood. Whenever he sees an unhappy ‘period; he was the undisputed monarch of 
tatterdemalion ‘“‘making worm fence” along the ( England, and had large possessions in France; 
public street, he shakes his head and exclaims: ‘when he was sixteen, Normandy became his 
‘‘ Pity that somebody does not steal his last «province; the next year by the death of his 
sixpence, shut him up with his own Conscience © father, Geoffrey Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, 
for a week, and then, kindly give him a lift in <three provinces more were added to his posses- 
the world: my word on it; he’d never drink (sions; and when he was eighteen he married 
again!” “Eleanor, who before had been the wife of 
Louis the Seventh, king of France, who brought 


chim a number of rich provinces. The alleged 


atings mind Oueens of Gngland. creason of the separation of Louis and Eleanor 





Swas that they were cousins, as the Roman 
¢Catholic Church forbids marriage between per- 
-sons even distantly related. She was many 
Henry II. was crowned December 19, 1155. « years older than Henry, and gave him much 
The kings, after the conquest, to Henry II., >trouble in after life by encouraging the rebel- 
were called Normans. Henry’s surname was clion of their sons, and by her turbulence and 
Plantagenet; also, thirteen kings who succeed 2 disquietude. 
him are called Plantagenet. Henry was a¢$ Henry also came into possession of all the 
grandson of Henry I. The English were much ¢ provinces which his brother Geoffrey had in- 
pleased with the accession of a prince de- Cherited, by his death, which took place about 
scended from their ancient kings; the Saxon this time. He then obliged Malcolm the Fourth, 
blood which he inherited from his grandmother cking of Scotland, to relinquish the territory 
made him very popular, and the people re- that had been ceded to his grandfather by 
joiced to have the old Saxon line restored. He ¢ Stephen. After which he subdued the Welch, 
was twenty-one years of age, of middle size, ome had caused him some trouble. And next 
strong, active, and handsome; accomplished ~he had a war with the king of France, which 
in manners, and lively and interesting in con- Swas terminated by the marriage of his eldest 
versation; he was prudent, valiant and hu- son, who was five years of age, with Margaret, 
mane; generous, studious and learned; and ‘the French king’s daughter, who was but six 
was qualified to shine in the capacity of poli- months old. He also concluded a marriage 
tician, legislator and warrior; he was delighted > between his third son, Geoffrey, who was then 
with the conversation of learned men, and had <in his cradle, and Constance, the daughter of 
a remarkably good memory. © Conon, Duke of Bretagne; and the marriage 
The condition of England at this time was ‘was celebrated five years after. Geoffrey was 
truly distressing; on every side, famine, to be Duke of Bretagne on the death of Conon. 
poverty and desolation were visible; multi-‘ Henry next turned his attention to the 
tudes fied into exile; others took refuge in «church, where he found the sale of indulgences 
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raised more annual revenue than the crown. “name has been transmitted to posterity in 
The church claimed exemption from all civil history, tragedy and popular ballads, as the 
jurisdiction; murders, robberies and assassina- ‘most beautiful lady ever seen in England, be- 
tions were committed by ecclesiastics with im--cause the king was pleased with her. She 
punity ; more than one hundred were proved “induced their sons to rebel against the king 
upon men in holy orders since his succession. (many times, and they wefe as often compelled 
In order to correct abuses in the church, >to submit; after doing much mischief, she 
Henry raised Thomas & Becket, his chancellor, Sattempted to escape to the court of France, but 
to the See of Canterbury ; but no sooner was ° Was Seized by the king’s order and imprisoned. 
he fixed in this high station, which rendered him < Their eldest son, Henry, died soon after, of a 
for life the second person in the kingdom, than > fever, in the twenty-sixth year of his age; he 
he began to defend the privileges of the clergy, Sexpressed the deepest remorse for his undutiful 
which it was Henry’s aim to abridge. A man conduct; as he left no children, Richard, the 
in holy orders committed a murder, under cit end son, became the heir. Geoffrey, the 
cumstances that justly excited the indigna- ¢ third son, also died at Paris, in the flower of 
tion of the people; the king insisted that Ss age. John, the fourth and the youngest 
should be tried by the civil magistrate, which (son, was sent to Ireland as governor of the 
Becket opposed, alleging the privileges of the cisland, and was received with the greatest 
church. applause by the Irish; but his conduct soon 
Henry called a council of the bishops and alienated their affections, and the king had to 
nobles at Clarendon, who framed a constitution, Srecall him. 
which provided that churchmen accused of? A marriage was now contracted between 
any crimeshould betried in the civil courts, and’ Richard and Alice, the daughter of Louis the 
that laymen should not be accused in Spiritual (seventh, of France; she was young, and wags 
courts, besides other provisions; this baal Sane to London to be educated. Henry now 
signed and sealed by all the prelates, with a enjoyed seven years of tranquillity, the happi- 
promise under oath to keep it in good faith. 2est period in his reign. He endeavored to 
Becket at first declined putting his name to it, Sraise the mass of the people to some share of 
but at last complied. Henry sent a copy of ? political consequence, and to abolish the feudal 
the constitution to Pope Alexander the third >power; the lapse of more than a century since 
for ratification, which he annulled, probably (the conquest, had mitigated the system of 
at Becket’s solicitation. From this time the -tyranny, and softened the Norman ferocity. 
haughty and overbearing spirit of Becket ealled § He introduced various arts of elegance and 
forth all the energies of the king. He rejected ¢splendor, but the wealth and maguificence of 
the constitution he had signed and sworn to England in the twelfth century, would appear 
obeys and rode in triumph through England, 2 contemptible if estimated by the standard of 
proclaiming war against Henry, and threaten- 0 modern ideas; their houses were very mean, a 
ing with spiritual thunders all the prelates<few were built of stone, but they were mostly 
who assisted at his coronation. He filled > constructed of wood and covered with thatch, 
Henry with anxiety, and all Christendom with > With paper windows. Their furniture also 
intrigue for six years; when he fell by the W48 poor and mean. 
hand of the assassin. Henry died of a lingering fever, at the castle 
By his acts, Becket appears to have been 2of Chinon, in 1189, in the fifty-zeventh year of 
governed by pride and ambition, but he was Shis age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign. He 
added to the list of saints. After the death of ¢ Was interred at Fontevraud, in the choir of a 
Becket, Henry undertook an expedition against on0unnery which he had founded. 
Ireland, and with very little trouble the island§ Denarrezp, W1s. 
was wholly subdued, and became an appendage 
to the English crown, and has continued so to 
the present time. The joy which this con-¢ THERE isa bit of a sermon and a snatch of 
quest caused was very great. Henry had 2a song wrapped up in the fact, that not out of 
given a new face to the country, which had ¢the clear but out of the cloud, come bows of 
never been in so flourishing a state. promise, and out of the tempest spring ele- 
The domestic relations of the king were un-$ments of beauty, even as pure, white lilies 
happy; his queen was always giving ve Shope the bosom of the stormy water. The 
trouble; it was said that she poisoned Rosa- hope that never kindles in a laughing eye, is 
mond, a daughter of Lord Clifford, whose sours to be curved in the falling tear. 
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Wdlhat Game Afterwards, <The westion which, for the time, most per- 


)plexed Edwin, was in reference to his legal 
A Sequel to “NOTHING BUT MONEY.” ‘adviser, Glastonbury. To brave, alone, the 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. > perils of his new position, in face of an enemy 
Sso full of resources as Larobe, left the issue 
very doubtful. But, on the other hand, to m- 
Edwin Guy was not, usually, an early riser, Sform Glastonbury of what he had done, would 
but the next morning he was abroad a little ¢inyolve not only a division of the spoils in 
after daylight. The object was soon apparent. Shand, but a return to strategy and delay, 
Taking @ position at the corner of one of the? which he could no longer brook. He had 
streets crossing Baltimore street, he waited \ moved upon the enemy, and at a dash discom- 
for a short time, when the carrier of a news- <feited and weakened him: and, now, all his 
paper came by, from whom he bought a copy ?impulses were in favor of trusting to his own 
of the ‘‘ American,” which he thurst into his counsels, and his own weapons. Acting under 
pocket. Sepa advice, he would be in a straight-jacket ; 
‘Am I too late for the ‘Chronicle?’” he ‘but free, alert and vigorous, while his own 
asked of the carrier. will and thought gave sole direction to every 
‘Too late, sir.”” And the carrier hurried on }movement. From ten o’clock, the time he had 
his way. fixed for the return of the four thousand dollar 
No matter for that, a “Chronicle” must be >check, until twelve, Edwin Guy debated this 
had, and it was obtained from a door knob at question of consultation with his lawyer, but 
the expense of a subscriber. There was no 2 without coming toa final decision. The threat 
difficulty in getting the “‘Sun.” Returning toShe had made, at parting with Larobe, could 
his home, Guy commenced an examination of ° not be executed without legal process; there- 
the three morning papers, in a hasty, nervous fore, not without Glastonbury. But, it was 
manner, confining himself to the advertising Sonly a threat, meant to intimidate. That it 
columns. Nearly a quarter of an hour elapsed Shad been, in a degree, effective, was seen in 
before he was fully satisfied. the fact that no advertisement of the notes ex- 
‘‘As I thought,” he then said, speaking >torted from Mrs. Larobe had appeared. It 
aloud, and with the air of one relieved from<had not been effective, however, in recovering 
an uncomfortable suspense. ‘A man in his >the check which had been retained by the 
position will think twice before endangering < bank officers. 


the mine over which he stands.” 2 At twelve o’clock, with this perplexing mat- 
At ten o'clock, Edwin was at his desk in theSter still unsettled in his mind, business con- 
Custom House; not employed in his usual2nected with his duties in the Customs, required 
duties, but waiting. He waited in vain. TheS Edwin Guy's presence in a remote part of the 
check which had been demanded of Larobe, ¢city, whither he repaired. It was night be- 
was not restored. If the lawyer hesitated, Sfore he returned, and then the Custom House 
and held off from attack, he was not to be¢was closed. If any communication from La- 
driven from an assumed defensive. The check >robe had found its way to his desk, he could 
for four thousand dollars being in his posses- not know it until morning. This left him in a 
sion, he did not mean to give it up. state of suspense and uneasiness. Conjecture 
Having acted in the matter of extortingS was busy; but, conjecture increased instead 
money from Mrs. Larobe without consulting ¢of allaying uneasiness. Nothing was left but 
his lawyer, Edwin Guy found himself standing Sto wait for the next day, and whatever it might 
alone amid dangers, difficultics and tempta-¢bring forth. In the morning, he again arose 
tions, with no counsellors but cupidity and >before the sun, and again made diligent 
desperation. The one quickened into life all,search through the morning papers for the 
his mental resources adapted to the occasion, >threatened advertisement. But, Larobe* had 
while the other made him bold and unscrupulous. § not yet made good his word. Like Edwin, he 
Head grown impatient of legal strategy and regarded a defensive attitude, just now, as 
delay, and abandoning his covered position, §safest. 
dashed in upon the enemy, gaining a single2 Days went by, without further communica- 
advantage; but, already, the enemy, rallying Stion between the belligerent parties. Guy felt 
in force, had recovered a portion of its losses, 2a painful sense of uneasiness, for, while he re- 
and was pressing down upon him with a vigor ¢ mained idle, he understood enough of Larobe's 
that threatened his safety. ¢character, to be well satisfied that preparations 
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for assault and meditated destruction must be actions; and goes on the assumption that right 
in progress. Still, he hesitated on the question >is weak where might is umpire. If it had 
of consulting Glastonbury. 3 been settled, that legal redress was scarcely 
One, two, three weeks elapsed, without the > * possible, and that right must be had through 
sign of a movement on either side. Guy had , ,extortion, then your desperate course would 
dwelt on the relation he now held to his step- 2 have justification on the ground of a last resort. 
mother and her husband, until his mind was>It was not well, I think, to throw away the 
completely bewildered. He could not see: ‘advantage you possessed, in this doubtful 
clearly in any direction. Whatever he pro- ; venture. But, the deed is done, and there is 
posed to do, was met by the apparition of some no help for it now.” 
suggested consequence that it seemed folly? ‘Still, you do not explain how I am barred 
to brave. He had about concluded to make a‘. " thereby from legal action,” said Edwin. 
clean breast of it to Glastonbury, when he re-” ‘You gave Mrs. Larobe some kind of a re- 
ceived a note from that individual, desiring » ceipt ?” 
him to call. Guy repaired to his office, an-; * Yes.” 
ticipating an almost angry interview with his - ‘¢Of what tenor ?”’ 
lawyer. In this, however, he was disappointed. ° ‘“‘In full of all claims against my father’s 
Glastonbury received him with a composure’ estate.” 
that amounted almost to indifference, and afters ‘Will not that bar you against recovery ?” 
he was seated, said, with a quiet smile, and in- ‘Ifthe notes and checks are paid, yes.” 
& tone that betrayed hardly a pulse of interest, > The lawyer shook his head. ‘Your receipt 
‘‘So, you have undertaken to manage this; is in full of all demands against your father's 
case yourself.” ¢ estate.”’ 
The young man colored, and, in some em-% ‘For a consideration. In default of the 
burrassment, which he vainly tried to cover, ’ consideration the original claim becomes good,”’ 


replied— y ‘said Edwin. 
‘‘No; I have only ventured a movement or: ‘You were not dealing with an executor, or 
two, by way of experiment, That is all.’ S legal representative of your father’s estate, 


“Successful?” Glastonbury drew a cigar’ remember,” answered Glastonbury, * whose 
from his mouth, and turning his head on one’ failure to abide by the contract restored your 
side, slowly blew the smoke from his lips. He‘legal claim. The transaction was with an in- 


looked the picture of cool indifference. / dividual, whose promises to pay you accepted in 
‘‘Yes.” Edwin tried to absorb a portion of lieu of all interest in the estate. It will be 
the man’s coolness. 2 hard, I think, in the face of that receipt, and also 


‘“‘Ah? To what extent?’ There had been in the face of your extortion of terms under 
a draft on the cigar, and now the blue smoke ° ‘threat, to obtain from any court a favorable 
was ogain curling lazily about his head. * decision. Very sure am I, that no lawyer of 
‘“‘T have four thousand dollars in cash, and ° any standing at the bar could be found willing 
notes to the value of twelve thousand, all pay- to undertake the case on a contingent fee.” 
able within nine months.” 5 ‘Which meang,” said Edwin, “that you 
‘Prom Mrs. Larobe ?” ¢ abandon it?” 
\ 


‘“ Yes.” ‘¢To waste time and labor in attempting to 
‘“‘You'll hardly get beyond the four thou-- reach an impossible advantage, would be an 
sand, my young friend.” c act of folly,” softly answered the lawyer. ‘A 
‘Why not?” Snew line of warfare having been adopted, it 


‘‘ Because, in this dash upon the enemy, you. ‘becomes necessary to abandon the old. We 
have given up a strong position, which cannot. must now now see what advantage lies in the 
be regained. In the open field you are no: assumed position, and make the most of it. 
match for him. I’m sorry for this imprudence. 5 You have four thousand dollars ~”’ 

It has given Larobe the power of effectually ” “Yes.” 
barring you Spamnat any further interest in «And notes for twelve thousand more ?” 


your father’s estate.”’ “Yes.” 

“Tam not able to see that, Mr. Glaston-° «To whose order are these notes drawn?” 
bury,’’ answered the young man, growing * ‘To my own.’ 
serious. 5 Ab! That was a mistake!” 


‘‘It is nevertheless true. The law does. ‘“‘They should have been to Mrs. Larobe’s 
not recognize as legitimate these forced trans- order?” 
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“ Assuredly.” ? eally into his pocket, and drew out his wallet. 
‘‘Right. I was a fool not oe ah seen that. Removing the three notes, he unfolded and 
But there’s no help for it, now.’ Slaid them on the lawyer’s table. Glastonbury 
‘‘You must realize on these notes as quickly ” ? took, and carefully examined them. 
as possible,” said the lawyer. S ‘¢Perhaps I had better see the person of 
‘*Sell them ?” ¢ whom I spoke just now,’’ continued the lawyer, 


‘‘Yes. Get them off of your hands at once, » ‘‘and try him with the shortest note.” 
for any sum they will bring, and leave the > ‘‘Very well. You understand the matter 
purchaser to collect at maturity. They will> entirely, and will act, I know, with all needed 
not be paid; you may rely upon that. A 5 prudence.” 
third party can sue them out with fair Prospect < ‘(Hes another Shylock in his greed of 
of recovery against Mrs. Larobe; but any: money,” said Glastonbury; ‘‘and will demand 
#uch attempt on your part would certainly fail’ heavy discount, seeing that it is a woman's 
uf success.” > note, and the endorsement of no value.” 

‘T have thought of that,” replied the young : ‘oA bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, 
man, ‘but hesitate about offering the notes.: Mr. Glastonbury. Sell the paper for what- 
I cannot feel that it would be safe to trust 2 ever it will bring. I leave all in your discre- 
them in the hands of a broker.” -tion,”’ was Edwin’s prompt reply. 

Glastonbury answered, ‘*No, not by any ‘*Put your name on the notes.” And the 
means,” speaking with decision. ‘We do not: lawyer pushed a pen towards aie across the 
know to what extent a knowledge of their ex- <table. 
istence may prevail, secretly communicated to? The endorsement was made. 


brokers and money-lenders.”’ > ‘A third party bolds them now. Legally, 
‘sWhat then is to be done? How are we to” ‘they have been negotiated, and are no longer 
sell the notes ?” eS * your property,’’ remarked Glastonbury, as he 


Glastonbury’ s indifferent manner had quite > < took possession of the notes. ‘‘ Their value is 
passed away, and he Jooked serious and busi-- simply commercial, like any other article 
ness-like. Nearly half a minute elapsed before; bought and sold in the market, and good 
lic answered, with a thoughtful air— Cagainst Mrs. Larobe in the face of all allega- 

‘*You have put the question most difficult to» tions. You understand me?” 
meet. Thething must be done; but how to; ‘““O yes.” 

dv it ?—there lies the problem.” é “Very well. To-day, if possible, I will see 

And the lawyer went to thinking again. » omy man, and try what can be done with him. 
oe There j is a man with whom something might < ~I do not think he will bite on the instant—he 
be effected. He has the money, and likes‘ isn t that sort of a fish; but generally surveys 
large slices in the way of discounts. I don’ tthe bait from all sides. When he does take 
know about him, but he may be induced to hold, however, it will be with a will.” 


advance on this paper.” Glastonbury talked as> ‘* Shall I see you to-morrow ?” asked Guy. 


if to himself. ¢ ‘*To-morrow ?—to-morrow ?” He questioned 
‘‘Are you personally acquainted ?” asked ; in a doubtful way. ‘Yes, you may call in; 

Edwin. ? but I have a case down for argument, and 
‘““We see each other now and then, in a shall, most likely, be in court all day.” 

business way.” c ‘‘In that event,” said Edwin, with some 


‘‘Could you approach him on this subject 2” anxiety of manner, “you will not be able to 

‘‘That is just the question I am debating. ‘see our capitalist. Of all things, we have most 
It will not do, my friend, to trust this paper > to fear from delay. Too much time has already 
with any third party. Lither you or I, must; been lost. An advertisement, such as you 
negotiate direct. Again, its value is in jeopardy - referred to, is likely to appear at any mo- 
every hour it remains in your possession.’ ment.” 
Suppose a caution appear in the ‘American’? ‘Very true, and it is, therefore, my inten- 
to-morrow morning, giving notice that it has > tion to open the matter of negotiation at once. 
been fraudulently obtained and will not be liqui- < T shall not wait until to-morrow. Still, two or 
dated. Its market value is gone; for no capi- > > three days may intervene before a transaction 
talist will touch it. It ehould be endorsed to, can be effected. He will demand too large a 
1uake it negotiable, and then pass from your ° slice. One half, at least.’’ 
immediate possession.” 5 ‘One half!” There was no feigned astonish- 


Edwin Guy put his hand, almost mechani- : ment in the voice of Edwin Guy. 
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_“ He’s another Shylock, as I told you,” said Shak of him, and called at his office on my way 
Glastonbury, coolly. down. Unfortunately, he left in the early 


‘So I should think,”’ replied Edwin. train for Washington, and will not be home 
‘But, of course, I shall not yield to any( for a day or two.” 
such demand.”’ Edwin made a gesture of disappointment. 


‘“‘Of course not.” Edwin was far from being? ‘Sit down.’”’ And the lawyer blandly waved 
altogether satisfied, or from feeling altogether > his client to a chair, himself taking one at the 
safe in this new relation to his lawyer. Some- ‘same time. 
thing in the man, never observed before, stirred? ‘I have thought of another party,” he said, 
a latent suspicion of unfairness in his mind.‘ **with whom something may be done. But I 
There was nothing clear upon which his? want, first, to see my man, who has slipped off 
thoughts could rest; only a vague impressionSto Washington. He’s close-mouthed, and will 
that disturbed his confidence. And this dwelt ¢ never speak of the paper, should he decline to 
with him for all that day, and kept him wake-5 purchase; and that, you know, is a thing to 
ful through the succeeding night. be considered. If we can work the whole 

—— twelve thousand with him, the operation will 
CHAPTER XV 


> 
‘ : safe from beginning to end of the negotia- 
On the next day, Edwin Guy made over half- tion. But, if we go into market before seeing 
a-dozen ineffectual attempts to see his lawyer. Shim, a false play may lose us the game. We 
Glastonbury was occupied in court until a late ? cannot be too circumspect, Mr. Guy.” 
hour, and then, instead of returning to his$ ‘But every hour is an hour of risk, Mr. 
office, where Guy sat impatiently waiting for 2 Glastonbury,’ said the young man, not able to 
him, went home to dinner. Twice during the § conceal his nervousness. 
evening the young man tapped at the office? ‘*The risks are less to-day, than they have 
door, but found the room tenantless. Until) been at any time since you obtained the notes,’ 
nearly ten o’clock, he lingered in the neighbor-¢ replied the lawyer. ‘Legally, they have been 
hood of St. Paul’s and Fayette streets, but did > already negotiated, and no valid plea to their 
not meet the individua] he was so anxious to§collection can be set up. A public notification 
find. The vague uneasiness felt on the day 2cannot, now, render them worthless.”’ 
before, had increased. Suspicion crept into§ ‘But it can prevent my realizing the money 
his mind. Doubts oppressed him. If Glas-~on them,” said Guy. 
tonbury chose to keep the notes, or returnS ‘True. Still, our case would not be ceehe 
them to Mrs. Larobe, what redress had he? rate; and that is a great gain, you know.” 
On the morning that followed, Edwin was at) ‘ You will not, then, be able to see this per- 
Glastonbury’s office by half past eight o’clock. (son for two or three daya ?” 
The lawyer had not yet arrived. Nine o’clock,> ‘He may get back to-morrow; and I will 
and he was still absent. The young man be-S see that no time is wasted after his return, but 
came too restless to sit still. gain the earliest possible interview. Don’t 
‘‘ Ah! here you are!” he exclaimed, at last, > grow impatient, my young friend, nor do any 
as a form darkened the door, and he looked¢ more desperate things. The well done is, 
into Glastonbury’s cold, still, unreadable face. 2in most cases, slowly done. Rome wasn’t 
‘Anything new happened? You look flushed, § built in a day.” 
my young friend.” A single glance from the? Guy had partly made up his mind, in case 
lawyer's searching eyes, left with Guy the un-S none of the notes were discounted, to get them 
comfortable impression of having been read? back into his possession again. But, sitting 
through and through. ~ S face to face with the lawyer, and hearing what 
‘‘Nothing,” he answered. ‘Only, I am¢he had to say, left him in doubt as to the pro- 
naturally anxious to hear whether you have) priety of asking to have them returned. If 
succeeded in that negotiation. There ares Glastonbury meant in anything to play him 
always so many slips between the cup and lip, 2 false, he was now too much in his power to 
that I shall be nervous until all is safe. Have‘take the risk of making him an open enemy. 
you seen the person of whom you spoke ?” To his hasty and obscure thought, it seemed 
‘<Not yet, I called at his office twice on the wisest to let things rest as they were. So, he 
day you handed me the notes, but did not? went away, but half satisfied. 
succeed in finding him. Yesterday, as I said 9 In the mean time a reconciliation had taken 
would be the case, I was in court until a late¢ place between Mr. and Mrs. Larobe. The 
hour. This morning, I determined to make‘ former had left his rooms sat the City Hotel, 
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and was now domiciled under the shadow of ° ‘‘ Ossification, if anything,” remarked Doc- 
Washington Monument. A fact like this pro-2tor Hofland, in so cold and ironical a tone, 
duced the usual gossip and remark, and aSthat his son-in-law looked at him in sur- 
great many stories, bearing on the causes thats prise. 
produced the reconciliation, circulated fron ‘No symptom of either,” was returned. 
lip to lip. Some of these were wild and im-$ «Every valve and muscle is doing its work 
probable enough. Hints of dinaésountable’ wall: The disease has another origin.” 
things, said to have occurred in the family, 3 ““ Where?” 
found their way to the public ear. Servants ‘‘It is mental.” 
are keen eyed, and not always discreet. The> ‘You think so?” 
visit of Edwin, and its effect upon Mrs. Larobe—5 ‘*Yes.”’ 
the call of a mysterious stranger, the very? ‘‘Have you obtained the clue?” 
sight of whom caused Mrs. Larobe to drop to: ‘‘No. The cause is hidden. But, there is 
the floor as one dead—the summoning of Mr. 5 no mistaking the signs. Something has oc- 
Larobe, and the establishment of a policeman, curred to shock her entire nervous system.” 
in the house for a night and a day—all these2 ‘She has been reconciled to her husband,” 
things were, in some form, reported by the‘ remarked Doctor Hofland. 
domestics, and variously exaggerated after-¢ ‘Yes. Mr. Larobe is with her again, and, 
wards. Visitors reported a singular change > when I have seen them together, he has been 
in Mrs. Larobe. She was no longer the cold,<kind and attentive. But I notice in her one 
self-poised woman, who, under all circum-< peculiarity. She never looks at him; but, 
stances, had borne herself so evenly. In a=: always aside or beyond him. This reconcilia- 
great many cases she denied callers on the< : “tion, depend on it, is only on the outside, and 
plea of indisposition, or gave the custom-- for mutual safety, or mutual gain. There is 
sanctioned falsehood—‘‘ Not at home;’’ but, ‘ ¢ 0 heart in it.’ 
the few acquaintances who saw her, rendered ‘< How could there be; when both are selfish 
sad accounts of her condition. ‘‘She looks: and cruel? You are, doubtless, correct in 
ten years older,” said one. ‘‘ You'd think her’ > saying, that this apparent reconciliation is for 
just recovering from a long illness,” remarked < mutual safety, or mutual gain. For mutual 
another. ‘‘She has a scared look,” said a safety, I opine. They have been, I fear, part- 
third, ‘‘and is so nervous, that she starts at Sners i in some great wrong that is now strug- 
the slightest unusual sound.”’ S 2 gling towards the light.” 

‘‘Doctor,” said Doctor Hofland, speaking to ‘Do you really think, Doctor, that Mr. Guy 
his son-in-law, the husband of Lena—‘ there ‘ had foul play ?” 
are some strange stories about in regard "3 ‘‘T have always thought 80,” replied Doctor 


I 


Mrs. Larobe. Have you seen her lately ?”’ Hofland. ‘The circumstances attending his 
The two men were alone in Doctor Hofland’sS removal from home, and subsequent death, 
office, where the younger physician had called < were, to my eyes, veiled in mystery. Depend 
one night for consultation, touching ao difficult 2 on it, Adam Guy’s passage from this world to 
case. the next, was not in the orderly processes of 

‘sf was there yesterday.” nature.” 

‘Ah! Is the change in her appearance and ‘Some people say that he is not dead,” re- 
state of mind so very remarkable ?” marked Doctor Holbrook. 

“sIt is; very remarkable. Ihave been call-2 ‘What!’ There was unfeigned astonish- 
ing every week to see her oldest boy, for> ment in the countenance of Doctor Hofland. 
whom, I fear, medicine will not do much. I‘5 ‘When some people get to surmising, they 
noticed some time ago, a change in Mrs. La-?- will surmise anything. I thought you had 
robe’s appearance; but, she evaded, with ap-Sheard this wild conjecture among the rest.” 
parent displeasure, the few inquiries I ventured< ‘No. Not dead! What basis is there for 
to make in regard to her health. Yesterday, Ssuch a story ?” 
however, she consulted me about some of hers ‘I am unable to say. The gossip runs, 
symptoms. She said, that she had spells of2that it was not Mr. Guy who fell from the 
dizziness, followed by fainting—that she ee eae window, but another lunatic; and 
not able to sleep at night—had no appetite, ?that Mr. Guy is still living.”’ 
and felt herself growing weaker every day.S ‘A wild conjecture enough,” remarked Doc- 
She thought there must be heart disease—en-< tor Hofland. 
largement, probably.” ‘«‘ And it is further said, that he has recently 
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escaped from confinement, and is now, or was 
within a few weeks, in Baltimore.”’ 
‘“*Why Edward! You confound me!” 
‘‘And furthermore,” continued the young 
physician, ‘‘it is said, and believed by many, 
that he actually called, not long since, at the 


house of Mrs. Larobe, and that at the sight of 


‘(He was a stout, firm set man, of rather 
coarse texture.” 

‘Did you see Mrs. Larobe at this time 2?” 

“Yes.” 

‘What was her appearance ?”’ 

‘‘She was so altered that I scarcely knew 
her. The change since my previous visit, a 


him she fell insensible to the floor. When the «week beforé, was most extraordinary. There 


servants, alarmed by the fall, ran to her, she 
was lying as one dead. A strange, wild look- 
ing man had been admitted, who would not 
give his name; and in meeting him in the 
parlor, this result followed. The stranger 
went out hurriedly, and the servants found 
their mistress alone.”’ 


was not a particle of color in her face; and it 
bore the impression of a painful shock of some 
kind, the remembrance of which had not yet 
faded from nerves and muscles. ‘Are you 
sick ?? I asked, showing the surprise I felt. 
She turned her face partly away from my 
earnest eyes, answering faintly—‘Not now. 


‘‘ Tg all this talked of seriously ?” asked Doc- >I had a terrible sick headache all night.’” 


tor Hofland. 
‘‘O yes; and credited into the bargain. 


‘Were you satisfied with her answer ?” 
‘“No. Sick headaches are bad enough, 


There are people who stand ready to believe ¢sometimes. But, no sick headache ever wrought 
any improbable thing. It is said, moreover, to (such effects as she displayed, in a single night.” 


make the story good, that her husband, from 
whom she had been living separate, was sum- 
moned immediately on her restoration to life, 


‘and that he procured a policeman, who re- 


mained in the house all night and through the 
next day. The presumption is, that the 
escaped lunatic was captured, and restored to 
his prison.” 

Doctor Hofland drew a long breath. His 
brows fell—his lips were shut tightly—a dark 
shadow fell over his countenance. 


‘sShe did not recover from the shock, what- 
ever it was ?” 

‘©No.” 

‘‘How long afterwards was it before she 
and her husband made up their difference?” 

‘¢T saw Mr. Larobe there at my next visit, 
within three or four days.” 

Doctor Hofland became silent. After musing 
for some time, he resumed. 

‘*What else is said?” 

Before the young physician had time to re- 


‘Strange! Very strange!” he said, speak- eply, the office door opened, snd a woman came 


ing in an undertone. 

‘‘ But improbable,’”’ rejoined the young phy- 
sician. 

Doctor Hofland did not respond. 

‘‘You don’t think there is anything in all 
this?’ Doctor Holbrook spoke in some sur- 
prise. 

‘Tt has a strange look, Edward. Let us go 


over it again. A man of singular appearance © 


She was coarsely dressed, and untidy. 


“Are yez Docthur Hofland?” she asked, 
looking at the elder of the two men. 

‘‘T am Doctor Hofland,”’ was answered. 

‘Can I spake wid yez a minit?” The wo- 
man’s air became slightly mysterious. 

‘‘Certainly.” Doctor Holbrook arose, and 


Cretired to the inner office. 


‘‘Well, my good woman, what will you 


called on Mrs. Larobe, and at the first sight of Shave ?” 


him, she fell to the floor insensible? So the 
story runs?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

‘Do you credit this on any sufficient evi- 
dence ?” 

‘“‘Something of the kind actually occurred. 
This, I believe, is a well established fact.” 

‘¢What about the story of a policeman being 
established in the house, by direction of Mr. 
Larobe, for a night and a day !” 


The visitor commenced fumbling in her 
bosom, from which she drew a crumpled piece 
of paper. 

‘‘ Maybe it don’t mane ony thing,”’ she said, 


cin a low, half confidential way, ‘‘ but my mon 
jist thought he'd humor him; and I’ve brought 


it till yez.”” And the Irish woman reached out 
the paper. 
Doctor Hofland saw that it was folded and 


csealed, and bore his address. Opening it, he 


‘‘On occasion of one of my visits, I saw a Cread, in an almost illegible hand, to his deep 
man sitting at the lower end of the hall. He 2astonishment, the words— 


was standing near the same place when I came 
down stairs.” 
** Had he the air of a policeman ?”’ 


‘s Save me. ApamM Goy.”’ 


Repressing, as far as he had power to do s0, 
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> 
all visible emotion, Doctor Hofland requested‘ ‘‘ You were right in bringing me this letter, 
the woman to be seated, and then asked— Mrs. McBride. I know the poor man, and must 


‘‘Who gave you this ?” ¢see him at once,” 

‘My mon, Hugh.” ‘Och, indade, sir! And thot’ll niver do. 
“ Hugh ?”— We’r bound till secracy.” 

‘‘ McBride, an it plaze ye.” ‘Are you bound, Mrs. McBride ?” 

‘‘And who gave it to your husband ?”’ ‘Not meself, sir; but Ilugh’s bound, and 


‘‘Ye’ll not do ony thing to bring harm on¢ thot’s all the same.”’ 
him, sir? Ye’ll not give information. My» <I don’t know about that,’’ said the Doctor. 
mon is tinder-hearted, he is, and couldn't‘ ‘If a man goes into unlawful business, and 
deny him. It’s all agin the rule. But Hugh2become a party to wrong and oppression, I 
ig tinder-hearted, you see; and the poor mon jam not able to see how his acts bind his wife 
was so coaxin’ and wheedlin’. An it’s sich a?to the same things. This, let me tell you, is a 
pity on him! Hugh says, he’s not so fur gone as5 very serious matter; more serious, a great 
thim that's put him in wants to make believe.” ¢ deal, than you have imagined, and the quicker 
‘‘The man that gave Hugh this ?”’ both you and your husband are out of it, the 
‘‘Yis, y’r honor. An ye'll promise not till$ safer will you be. I must see this lunatic im- 
give information on Hugh. He’s so tinder-? mediately.” 
hearted.” ‘Och, Docthur, Docthur! I’m all bewilder- 
‘*Don’t have any fear about that, my good¢ ment. Let me go home till Hugh. I must 
woman. Nobody shall touch a hair of Hugh's talk wid him. You’ve set me to shbiverin’ all 


head. Where is he now?” Sover. If ony harm should come till Hugh! 
‘¢ He's there, y’r honor.” Oh, sorra! sorra!’’? And the frightened Irish 
“Where 2?” woman commenced wringing her hands. 


‘Wid the lunatics. Och! Sorra! An it’s2 ‘No harm will come to him if he does right. 
a dredful place to be in for my Hugh, he’s so) But, right or wrong, he is safest with the law 
tinder-hearted, ye know.” on his side.” 

‘In what street is the asylum?’ asked the? ‘Wid the law? How dy’e mane Docthur ?” 
Doctor. ‘Through this letter,” answered the Doctor, 
‘Asylum? ‘’Taint the asylum, Docthur. S nolding up the crumpled note he had received, 
There’s no childther there. O no, ’taint theS+*I am advised that an old and wealthy citi- 


asylum.”’ zen is unlawfully confined under pretence of 
‘* A private institution ?” his being a lunatic; and it has, therefore, be- 
The woman shook her head in a mystified‘ come my duty, to see that he is released, and 
ways harm be to all who stand in my way!” The 


‘The house where Hugh takes care of the‘ Doctor's voice grew stern and menacing; and 
lunatics, | mean.” (the woman’s fright increased. 
‘‘Dade y’r honor, and thot’s jist the per-$ ‘‘ There is no occasion for you to be alarmed, 
plexin’ thing. We darn’t tell.” Mrs. McBride,’’ resumed Doctor Hofland. 
‘¢Then why did you bring me this letter ?” ele way is plain. Take me to the house 
‘Don’t the letter tell?” 9 where this man is confined, and none shall be 
Doctor Hofland thought it best not to give?the wiser for your agency in the matter. I 
an answer to this question. ¢ ill see to that.’ 
‘‘Then there must be something wrong; ae. “’Twon’t do, Docthur! Dadeunlcan’t. I 
it’s my advice that you get your husband out of > must go home and talk wid Hugh.” 
this business as quickly as possible,” he aids ‘‘ Better say nothing to Hugh. He may get 
with a soberness that made a visible impression > bewildered, and betray himself. Just show 
onthe woman. Then rising, he stepped to the > me the house, and I'll take all the responsibility 
door that opened into the office where Doctor 2 beyond that.” 
Holbrook was seated, and said, in a low, hur-? But the Irish woman insisted upon it, that 
ried whisper— ¢she must see her husband, and made a move- 
‘‘Go for a policeman, Edward! And be as’ ment to go. 
quick as possible.”” Shutting the door with a ‘‘Sit down, Mrs. McBride; sit down!” said 
gentle hand, so that his visitor might not, ‘Doctor Hofland, as the woman rose from her 
through betrayal of excitement on his part,>)chair. ‘I want to ask you more questions. 
suspect anything wrong, he came back, and¢ Do you know who this person is who gave your 
resuming his chair, went on— “husband the letter?” 
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‘‘Indade not, sir.” his gaze—did not hold outward things on the 

‘‘ Does your husband know ?” ¢ Sensitive retina. 

‘‘He don’t know ony on um. Only Mr.2 ‘If my advice had prevailed, this would not 
Black knows who they be.” have been,” she said, with a slight quickening 

‘‘Mr. Black, who keeps the house!” of the voice. 

«Dade, an’ Docthur, I can’t stay here an-S Mr. Larobe understood his wife, and shud- 


other minit. Ye’r jist confoundin’ me. I?¢dered inwardly. The movement of his chair 
must see Hugh.”” And Mrs. McBride started >a few inches back, was involuntary. 

up, and was at the door ere Doctor Hoflands ‘There is no safety in these timid measures, 
could make a movement to prevent her de-> Mr. Larobe,’’ she added, with stern emphasis, 
parture. | her voice rising to a fuller volume. ‘Unless 

‘* Stop, stop, ma’am! A word more—”’ strong enough to walk resolutely to the end, it 

But the Irish woman gave no heed. She(‘is folly to enter a perilous way. I saw and 
jerked open the door ere Doctor Hofland was’ urged this in the beginning; but you tempo- 
half across the office, and gaining the street, Srized and interposed, thus cursing our years 
disappeared from view in the darkness of a5 with a perpetual menace. While he lives, we 
murky night. He was on the pavement in a»>are in imminent danger. It is his life or our 
moment afterwards, glancing eagerly up and‘Slives! Shall we hesitate in ourelection? Justin 
down the street, but she was nowhere to be’ Larobe!—Answer me!—Would not the news 
seen. <Any attempt to follow her, must, he‘Sof his death, so you were freed from any re- 
saw, be vain work; so, after standing a little sponsibility touching the act, be the sweetest 
while, quite as much confounded as the Irish‘ that could this moment sound in your ears ?” 
woman had been, Doctor Hofland went back¢ ‘‘I will not deny it.” 
into his office to await the arrival of hisson-in-5 ‘You would not care as to how he died ; 
law, Doctor Holbrook, with a policeman. b aheiiae by violence, or in the order of nature 

= —so you were not involved ?”’ 
CHAPTER XVI. ‘“‘No; I would not care.” 

On the same evening, sat Mr. and Mrs. ‘The passage can be made swift and easy.” 
Larobe, alone, in agitated conference. Mr.¢ Larobe shuddered again, as if a cold wind 
Larobe had said to his wife, in remonstrance— > had struck him. 

‘Jane, you must rally! Your appearances «And it must be made!” Mrs. Larobe’s 
and conduct are attracting universal attention, ; pale face grew dark from sudden congestion of 
and occasioning remarks and conjectures 805 blood in the veins. She spoke like one fear- 
nearly approaching tho truth, that I am in fully in earnest. 
terror every moment.” ‘‘Murder will out, Jane!’? answered her 

‘*I try to rally,” was answered, in a gloomy, ) husband, in a voice so altered, that his own 
depressed tone of voice; ‘‘but have lost com-' ears scarcely recognized the sound. ‘ Murder 
mand of myself. I seem to be like the Italian § will out! Blood stains are never washed 
prisoner—in a cell, the walls of which contract away. Risk anything but that!” 
around me every day. Imagination goes con- ‘<I am not superstitious,” replied Mrs. La- 
stantly forward to the moment, when flesh and ¢robe, with covert contempt for this weakness, 
bones will be crushed into a lifeless mass.”’ Sin her tones. ‘If the door is left unguarded, 

‘Madness, Jane! You are but holding out? murder will out; if the washing be careless, 
your hands to destruction. Be the calm, self-< blood will remain. But, there are locks and 
poised woman again. Throw off this night- {bolts a-plenty; and whole rivers for cleansing. 
mare. All eyes are upon you, and the word ) Let the work be well done, and all signs re- 
of wonder, touching the change in your ap-; moved; and it must be done! Death itself 
pearance, goes freely from lip to lip. People > were better than this horrible life. He must 
look at me in a strange, curious way, as I pass¢not be taken from the city. A feeble, ex- 
along the street; and I know it is because of 2 hausted old man, the prick even of a needle 
you. Everything is safe now. Day after to-) would let life and misery out together. Why 
morrow, he will be removed from the city.” torment him longer? It is cruel! Let him 

‘‘Only from the city.” Mrs. Larobe’s voice‘ die; and in his rest and peace, we shall find 
had in it something so icy, in its low, even’ rest and peace also.” 
utterance of this sentence, that her uSpR ‘+The murderer never has rest and peace,” 
felt a chill along his nerves. He looked into: @nswered Mr. Larobe, solemnly. ‘‘ The world's 


her face; but her leaden eyes did not return ‘criminal record is full of admonition. Call it 


NAL 
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superstition, or what you: will, Saieneanks ‘‘T must sleep on this,” said Larobe, break- 
refuses to hide the blood of murder. No—no. ‘Sing, at length, the stillness. ‘+ To-night, all 
This, depend on it, is not the way of safety;2my thoughts are confused. In the morning, 
but the way to sure destruction.” > they will be calmer and clearer.” 

‘‘T have made up my mind to walk in this ‘Sleep!’ Ejaculated his wife, with an 
way,’ said Mrs. Larobe, with a cruel resolu- -emphasis that made him start. ‘Sleep, on the 
tion in her voice. ‘edge of a volcano! or over a mine with the 

Her husband felt the shivering wind sweep : train ablaze! There is no more sleep for me, 
over his spirit again; and, with an involuntary < until this terror is removed. Why hesitate, 
movement, receded to a greater distance. The‘SJustin? Why put off until to-morrow, what 80 
dull, leaden hue had left her eyes which now, needs to be done now. Let to-night’s dark- 
had a steely glitter. Her body was more ‘ness hide from us, forever, this hideous skele- 
erect; her head drawn back; her lips shut ;ton, that is blasting our eyes at every turn.” 
firmly. ¢ T cannot see the means,” said Larobe. 

‘This present life is intolerable, Justin!” >‘ Work like this may not be done with ordinary 
she added. ‘Iam not strong enough to bear - agencies. There is no living soul that I would 
the burden. You see that Iam sinking under . trust with the power over me which an accom- 
it, daily. I shall lose my senses in a month, : plice in such a crime would possess. If he is 
and betray everything in unconscious ravings. < to be taken out of our way, by whose hand 
Even now, I catch myself muttering aloud, in: “shall it be done?” 
the presence of servants, all of whom seem to; There followed a long pause. 
be watching me with sharp suspicion. Soc ‘Is not Black to be trusted ?” 
surely as you live and as I live, Justin, there ‘<I would not trust him.” 
is but one way of safety. If that be not taken, Another long pause. 
we are lost. My poor brain cannot hold out¢ ‘It might be done, and the mystery of the 
much longer. I feel that it is giving way. If doing left impenetrable.” Mrs. Larobe spoke 
this terror is left hanging over me, madness is . slowly, but with confidence. 
inevitable: and then, though I may be safe: ‘‘How, and by whom ?” 
from punishment, you will be lost, for con- $ ‘‘First the will, and then the way. You had 
fession will drop from my unsealed lips. I am 2him taken to Black’s, and can remove him at 
sure that I shall be moved to confess every- ; pleasure.” 


thing.” : “Yes.” 
A change in Mr. Larobe’s face, showed mat 2 ‘Remove him to-night.” 
his wife’s last argument had reached him.: ‘‘ Whither?” 


He did not reply immediately, but took times ‘‘To some place where he will be wholly in 
to weigh the argument, and get to its real our power.” 
value. ; ‘You talk without reason,” said Larobe, 
‘‘T am disappointed in you, Jane,” he said, >with some impatience. ‘*The very fact of 
at last, in @ voice that was hoarse and im-. removing him to-night, and without previous 
peded. ‘I never expected to see you break - notice of intention, would of itself create 
down in this way. Self-reliant, unimpassioned, < suspicion. Depend upon it, Jane, this deed 
cool and wary, I thought you able to walk >cannot be done with safety. Every step will 
steadfastly to the end. What does it mean ?” < be i in difficulty, and no matter how lightly and 
‘<I cannot tell what it means,” was answered 5 cautiously taken, foot-prints must remain be- 
in a depressed tone. ‘But the fact is upon - hind ; foot-prints, along which the bloodhound 
us, and we must deal with it as best we cun. ‘of justice will follow as surely as fate.” 
The nerves are not wrought of insensate brass. 2 The brief animation died out of Mrs. La- 
At least, not mine; and under the present >robe's countenance. It grew pale, contracted, 
strain, they must give way. When that ca-,and shadowed again. 
lamity reaches me, I shall have stepped past ” > ‘JT must sleep on thig,”’ resumed Mr. Larobe, 
all danger; but you, Justin Larobe, will be in; repeating what he had said a little while before. 
most imminent peril! I warn you in time! 2 To-morrow morning, I shall see clearer. To 
Two ways are before you; both difficult to‘ act now, would be to act blindly.” 
walk in,—and it is for you to take that which, Mrs. Larobe made no response. Her hus- 
is safest.” - band did not look at her while he spoke. In- 
There was dead silence for nearly ten deed, he rarely looked into her face, for it had 
minutes. Both sat motionless, Cbecome a thing repulsive in his eyes; a sight 
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to be avoided. For nearly a minute, he sat ° trary, these heroisms of home have no reward 
waiting her answer—but, as she still kept Saave in the conscious satisfaction of hard duty 
silence, he glanced towards her without turn- § well done, and sometimes in the warmer affec- 
ing his head. In doing so, he met a glance >tion of the little social circle that gathers 
stealthy as his own, watching him from the pound the domestic hearth. Generally, how- 
covert of half shut lids—snaky, cruel, and: ever, even this return is denied them, since 
malign. In an instant it was withdrawn; but, >those acts which are indeed ‘and in truth the 
it left a strange shiver of fear in his heart. 5 most nobly heroic, are not recognized even by 
In all his life, he had never seen 80 remark- those in whose behalf they are performed. 
able an expression in any eye. It was as if a5 And yet, like all those Christian graces, 
fiend had looked at him—a fiend thirsting with 2 which, in their unpretending humility, are 
an insatiate desire to do him harm. S accounted as of the highest price in that 
“Sleep if you can,” said the woman, coldly, sublime code of ethics promulgated in the 
and rising, she left the room. eleventh commandment, as the summing up of 
He did not sleep. And the long stared all the fen, these heroisms of home work an 
morning found his brain no clearer than on the }amount of good on the aggregate of human 
night before. happiness, which distances, ‘in an immensur- 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] able degree, those lofty deeds of courage and 
daring which the world agrees to follow with 
admiring eulogy. We regard with a thrill of 
emotion the noble impulses of humanity that 
prompt the hero—for so he well deserves to be 
designated—to throw himself into the raging 
surf, grappling fearlessly with mountain waves, 
though his body is dashed to and fro on their 
crests, like a straw in the impotency of its 
strength, yet with a determination as unbend- 
ing as the rocks from which he had sprung. 
We admire the hero—for so, too, is he—who, 
with cool presence of mind, stands between the 
raging flames and the surging sea, and, with 
superhuman courage, dares both their aspects 
in his desperate energy to save his perishing 
companions from the double horrors of their 
threatened destiny; but we admire still more 
the patient continuance in well-doing, which is 
not an impulse, but a long-sustained combina- 





Ajenoisms of Home. 


The world in which we live is a vast theatre 
where the heroism of great acts is fully dis- 
played, public life being the stage on which 
society is always gazing with fixed attention, 
or future generations receiving all that has 
heen done in the past. The acts of great men, 
those acts which have made them great, are 
chronicled in the archives of their country, 
stored up for the admiration of future ages. 
The statesman, the patriot, the conqueror, the 
philanthropist, are all conspicuous in their 
elevation, and the homage the world pays to 
them is full and free, because it is unselfish, 
being neither diminished nor deteriorated by 
its envy. Men envy only those who rise a few 2tion of uncomplaining endurance and toilsome 
grades above themselves; the really elevated, Sexertion. The instances of these heroic actions 
stand above the reach of that malignant pas- startle us with their brilliancy, coming upon 
sion. os like meteors, ‘‘ few and far between,’’ while 

But there is another class of heroisms hidden 2 the heroisms of home are daily, hourly innu- 
from the world, concealed in the privacy of2merable. The hero saves from the waves or 
home, seldom seen, and when seen not always snatches from the flames some perishing vic- 
appreciated. Self-sacrifice, self-denial—some- 2tim; and honor, all honor, be to his wide- 
times even self-immolation, are all comprised inSspread name. But the heroisms of home save 
these heroisms ; and yet, though springing ?many a shrinking sufferer from a living death 
from this lofty parentage, their birthright and Ssndder than that of waves and flames. They 
quality are neither recognized nor understood. ¢ permeate through society like those hidden 
Their distinguishing features are thickly veiled S springs which fertilize the earth, never rising 
from the general eye; they have no brilliancy, (above its surface to glitter in the sunshine; but 
and make no impression. diffusing blessings silently, and ‘doing good 

The admiration of the world often stimulates, § by stealth.” These unseen rills, gliding thus 
and frequently largely recompenses ¢he great 2 noiselessly, cover the land with harvest glad- 
acts of great men. They are performed in the Sness—paint it fair, and load it with flowery 
glare of day, and acknowledged and estimated ¢ perfume; while the broad rivers, rolling on in 
by an admiring audience; while, on the con- their majestic tides, scarcely do more than 
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decorate the borders of their own triumphal < world which place their actors broadly in the 
way. ¢ public eye, so does humility, following in the 
It is thus that the heroisms of home pro-<‘ wake, hold back from observation those whore 
duce an amount of good that ameliorates the < heroisms are purely and simply of home. 
suffering and heightens the enjoyments of These generous and gentle instances of 
society. Home-life and public life are the two < devotion, performed as they frequently are, in 
existences every individual is called upon to c the solitude of sick-rooms, in the close priva- 
lead. The last of these is an artificial one. <cies of domestic life, or in the loneliness thut 
These conform to rules, and act the part >ever follows shrinking poverty, in blessing 
assigned them. The statesman, the lawyer, (others, often miss the blessing that should 
the doctor, the tradesman, have all their -return unto themselves, at least as far as this 
respective appearances to support. They “world is concerned. Being done in single- 
mystify, they conceal, they color, they talk in mindedness, they have no reference to the 
character. At home they are themselves. At ‘Sreward of admiration; being done in secresy, 
home they necessarily relax, having no ade- (they have none of the comfort of sympathy; 
quate motive for simulation. Their pleasures “being done from the heart, they are passed 
or their pains are genuine. Self-interest im- Gover as the mere fruits of its impulses: and 
poses no necessity for the assumption of any -thus, were they not of Divine growth, their 
of the varying shades and degrees of hypocrisy. § very root must perish. 
Sometimes even they know how to be jocular? It isa trite truth to say that the glare of 
on themselves in their own public life. The ‘celebrity confuses the justness of our views 
falsehood of appearance is acted only abroad. ‘respecting what is right to such a degree as 
Everything that is real belongs to home. Hence > sometimes to lead us to ‘put good for evil, 
the importance of all that belongs to that <and evil for good,” so that it may be useful 
home-life. Hence the value of all that helps ¢ for us occasionally to contemplate home duties 
to render that home-life happy; and hence, too, eand home sacrifices with that steadfast gaze 
the reason why we have presumed to call those > which makes our vision clearer, bringing up the 
acts and deeds the heroisms of home. Choly and beautiful form of truth out of the deep 
We need scarcely say that these heroisms ; well of its obscurity. We visit the world, but 
belong, not by any means exclusively, but¢ we Jive in our homes, and therefore home 
most generally to women. Home is the temple ¢ duties ought to take their just position of 
of domestic love and duty, and its hearth the importance. We go abroad for a time, but we 
altar on which we had almost said the very ‘retrace our way continually to the little spot 
fires were sacred. Those actions, therefore, {chosen as our resting place. The world may 
we would gladly endeavor to place in their just > use us ill, but we return to our castle and shut 
light of worth and influence, as springing from ¢it all out, barring the doors between us. We 
the very religion of home, if we may be allowed may escape from the great battle-field, so full 
the expression, are strictly those which seem Sof unloving unkindness, but we can never 
great to the heart alone, in contrast with those Zeseape from the home so perfectly typified by 
performed in the face of the world, and are “every tinted shell on the great ocean’s shores. 
great in the appreciation of the intellect. ¢ Can we then estimate too highly those hero- 
There is another point of view in which Sisms of the heart which germinate and expand 
these heroisms ought to be regarded, seeming ’in a spot so dear to us ns home? Is it not ovr 
rather to enhance than to diminish the value > duty to follow them with an admiring and even 
of their origin. The heroisms of the world * revering affection. Ought we not to testify 
are performed with a full knowledge of their > our sympathy, so that while in weary watching 
dignity, and the admiration certain to follow < and painful solitude, and much privation and 
them as their merited reward. The heroisms 2exhaustion of spirit, same lovely woman gives 
of home are done with buta slight appreciation Sup without a murmur the cherished hopes of 
of their value, and often with a total uncon- her life; she may know that the spirit, though 
sciousness that the most generous instances >not the identical act of her disinterestedness, 
of self-denial and exertion deserve either atten-°is appreciated, understood, and sympathized 
tion or commendation. They are only natural. owith deeply and widely, and that she herself is 
They are nothing more than the spontaneous « performi@g, though in weariness of feeling and 
impulses and instincts of the heart. Those dejection of soul and spirit, not merely an 
who performed them could do no less. Just as Severy-day act of trivial duty, but indeed and 


ambition often leads on those heroisms of the vin truth one of the ‘* Heroisms of Home.”’ 
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Sound, looking in the moonlight like great sea 
Battle Sields of Our Siathers. ooiras with silver wings ; Suk the cae of 
A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. these, a schooner, lay still, about two miles 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. oc the shore, from which before the evening 
was late, a small boat put off suddenly, made 
. for the land, and swept within the black shadow 
Another harvest had been gathered in—an-C of the overhanging rocks, which effectually 
other summer had passed. The battle of 2concealed her from observation. 
Brandywine had been fought in the earlyS Three men debarked from the boat, made 
autumn, and at last, Lord Cornwallis had<her fast, and then taking their oars scrambled 
entered Philadelphia with his army. ‘swiftly but cautiously down on the sand. Two 
It was a sad day for the patriot hearts in °of them were ordinary sailors, in shaggy green 
the old city, when the triumphant pageant of 2jackets and tarpaulins, while the other was 
the enemy swept along the streets. They Cevidently an officer of some kind, although he 
gazed on the magnificent procession with 2wore a citizen’s dress, for reasons of his own. 
hearts that failed them, as they contrasted the $ This last man looked about thirty. His features 
‘‘splendid legions of British and Hessiancwere good, but the face had something re- 
grenadiers, the flashing arms, the flaming 5pellent in it to fine instincts. There was a 
uniforms, the waving plumes, the martial certain coarseness, and boldness, and sensu- 
music,” with that army which had marched Dality about the lower part of it; and there was 
through the city a few days previous. Sa shrewd, half defiant and half stealthy glance 
They remembered those worn and negeeracin the eyes, when you watched the man nar- 
troops, barefooted and half clothed, as they 2 
: 


CHAPTER XIV. 


moved along the old streets, the sharp, worn ‘Wall, leftenant, where’s the cargo ?”’ said 
faces telling their own pathetic stories of >the younger of the sailors, sweeping the shore, 
suffering and sacrifice to the death. Andsthe rock and the pines, with a brisk glance. 
now, along the very paths hallowed by the 2‘‘1 thought it was to be on hand afore we 
tread of those bared feet, came the victorious §landed 2?” 

enemy, flaunting their insolent triumph in the2 ‘‘No, Sam,” said the other putting hie hands 
face of a people whose national existence they Sin his pockets, very coolly, ‘(you'll have to 
were striving to crush, and filling the air with @wait here two or three hours, before the load 
their swelling strains of ‘‘God save the King!” Sgets along ; for it isn’t safe to run the risk of 

Burgoyne was still onthe Hudson, and Newcbeing caught by these mascaly. rebels, at 
England had poured in from her harvest-fields >trading with the Long Islanders.”” The sailor 
the flower of her yeomanry to dispute the re a whistle at this, which, though not 
passage of the British general to Albany. S disrespectful, certainly indicated a good deal 

The night of which I write was in the open- Sof impatience. 
ing of October. The frosts were late that? ‘‘What’s the use of settin’ us on shore so 
year, and its red scars gleamed only here and Slong afore there’s a chance of loadin’ up? I’m 
there amid the dead green of forest and or- cready to turn in heart and hands to work, 
chard. It was a still night; the pulse of the Sleftenant but this turnin’ land lubber and 
earth beating low with the year’s ripeness; >stayin’ round like a fish washed on dry ground, 
the moon, large and round among her stars, - Sfor half the night, don’t suit my taste,’ and 
looked down on the face of the earth, and the the young sailor took a jack-knife and a roll 
white, solemn light lay on every object. _ 2of tobacco from his pocket. 

About two miles to the south of the home- § ‘Well, Sam,’ answered the other; in a voice 
stead of Dencon Palmer, was a long range of >designed to be conciliatory, ‘‘the truth is, I 
low beetling rocks, against which the waters “wanted time to cruise round here a little, and 
of Long Island Sound beat and struggled with “take the soundings. There's likely to be a 
every returning tide. The top of this rock ‘descent on this coast before long, such as our 
was covered with low, dark pines, amid which ? troops made on Danbury last spring, and I 
the night winds moaned and shivered, while > want to spend an hour or two in spying out 
on each side lay a long strip of yellow sand, <the land, and see where we shall be nee e to 
like a crimped and faded ribbon. << Sget the best hauls.”’ 

Thetide was coming in—the white surf rising ' 2 ‘¢That's a fair game with an enemy,” an- 
and falling like broken lilies on the waves ;.swered the sailor, who seemed to have a sort 
various sail were flashing to and fro on the 5of privilege of free speech. 
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‘Well, you and Jack can go up in the pines ‘formed her in courteous phrase that he was on 
yonder, and take a snoose as well as you could ; business to New London, had missed the stage, 
in your bunks out there, only keep one eye ‘and had come on foot nearly twenty miles, and 
open, for if good luck’s perched on our banner, ; was now thoroughly fatigued. He desired to 
the cargo ’ll be along soon after nine o’clock,”’ ‘aacure a night’s lodging and a supper. 
answered the disguised officer, who mingled ‘ ‘¢Will you walk in, sir? I can give you the 
nautical and military phrases in a fashion >supper, and when father returns I don’t doubt 
somewhat original. ¢ but you can have the lodging,’ said the hospit- 

‘s Ay—ay, sir,” touching his tarpaulin, and > able girl. 
the lieutenant after these brief orders struck The stranger walked in, took the chair which 
off to the right, while the sailor and his com- ‘ Grace offered him, and she bestirred herself to 
panion steered for the belt of pine woods. get him a supper, as in those times it was 

Alone, in the wide old kitchen, sat Grace < nothing unusual for strangers to get benighted 
Palmer that evening. The doors and windows ‘and apply at the farm-houses for a meal or a 
were open, and the sweet spices of the woods ; night’s lodging. 
came in at both, and so did the white, solemn» Ina little while the table was spread with 
moonlight. Grace sat before a small round “an abundant repast, most grateful to the ap- 
table, intently bowed over a book, upon whose ¢ petite of a weary traveller. This one certainly 
pages a pair of candles poured their soft light. 2 exerted himself to be agreeable; made various 
One cheek rested on her hand and broke her < inquiries about the neighborhood, and chatted 
right profile; but the left was brought oul about the crops and weather, in a style that, 
with singular distinctness. You saw the sweet, ‘though familiar, was not, at first, presuming. 
pure face, the rich bands of hair, the delicate > Grace’s first impression of him had been 
womanly figure; and a pair of eyes saw this, (favorable, and she therefore replied to his 
peering through the dismantled hop vines by remarks with more freedom than she would 
the window—a pair of stealthy, watching eyes, 2 otherwise have done. But something in the 
whose first look had been one of surprised ad- - man’s manner, and a closer view of his face, 
miration, but which as they gazed grew into a ‘effected a rapid change in her impressions. 
dark, gloating one, which would have frozen ¢ Before the supper was over Grace grew very 
the unconscious girl with terror if she had -reserved, while it seemed to her the stranger's 
seen him. The light from the kitchen windows < manner was almost impertinent, and she began 
of the farm-house had probably attracted the >to feel uneasy, reflecting that she was quite un- 
stranger, for he had entered the garden by the : protected in the house, and she was glad that it 
back gate and stolen surreptitiously round to¢was nearly time for her father to return. 
the back window, and planted himself where SGrace had, in accordance with the fashion of 
he could command the entire room and its only «those times, placed a pitcher of cider on the 
occupant. table, but her guest replenished his glass so 

There was no one in the house that night but Sfrequently that she regretted she had provided 
Grace and Benny, who was sleeping soundly 2it with anything stronger than water; es- 
up stairs. The Deacon and his wife had gone eee as with every fresh indulgence, the 
over to New London to an evening meeting, -traveller became more garrulous. 
and Robert had only waited until the harvest . At last the traveller finished his supper, and 
was gathered in, and then hurried away to rising up approached Grace familiarly. She 
join the army of Gates at the north, whither started and glanced up in surprise, and met 
Connecticut was pouring in her militia, at the Sthose gloating eyes that seemed to devour her 
gummons of her patriotic Governor! face. With a sick shudder the girl attempted 

The stealthy, gloating gaze continued for Sto move aside, when she found herself seized 
more than a quarter of an hour, intermitted by ¢ around the waist and her cheeks blistered with 
an oceasional glance around the kitchen, and Shot, fierce kisses, before she could extricate her- 
over the outside of the house. The atranger ¢ self from the brutal soldier’s embraces. She 
was evidently revolving some purpose in his >writhed herself away in a moment, every limb 
mind, for he shook his head several times and <shaking with horror and indignation as she 
muttered to himself. Finally he turned sud- turned on him— 
denly and walked around to the kitchen door. ¢ ‘‘How dare you, sir—Go out of that door 

Grace was aroused by ® loud knock. She ¢this instant.” 
rose in haste, went to the door, and encoun-5 The man cowered a moment as he met the 
tered a stranger, who taking off his hat, in- » blaze of storm and wrath in that white face; 
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but it was only a moment as he reflected that Sthe white moonlight, to the lane. He turned 
she stood there, defy him as she might, a help- “here, and glanced back at the house, shook his 
less woman, wholly in his power, and he drew’hand at it fiercely once more, then turned 
towards her again. “hastily, and Grace was alone in the sweet, 
‘‘Those,airs are very becoming, my pretty ¢ ‘solemn light, with no sound but her loud heart. 
bird; but your wings are ehpped and it wont 5 2 She went down stairs, shaking in every limb, 
be of any use to flutter now.’ Cas leaves do in equinoctial gales, but she 
The wretch was half intoxicated by this ° carried the old musket with her, which had 
time, and he made another effort to seize Grace ‘ } done her such good service, and she passed 
about the waist. She dashed aside the large < < her hand over it with a light caress, and smiled 
arms with superhuman strength, and rushed ‘the sternest smile which had ever unbent the 
out into the hall. The front door was barred— ¢ Slips of Grace Palmer, and which would have 
her pursuer was close upon her ;,she heard his © S reminded one of pictures of the old martyrs, as 
loud laugh, his horrid oaths, and sprang up< a itey walked chanting hymns of victory to their 
the stairs; up, up with the speed of a spirit:>death. She had hardly reached the kitchen 
flashed the trembling feet of the terrified girl, ‘door, for she was about to seek protection at 
and close on her track came the strong pur- the nearest neighbor’s, when she heard voices, 
suer; if she could only gain her own chamber; cand the next moment her father and mother 
and then it flashed across her that the key to¢ came in sight. She started to mect them, but 
the door had been lost for some time; but as>)could not get beyond the gate. Her father 
she gained the topmost stair her wild eyes< found her here, and had to carry her into the 
grazed on an old musket, which lay on a sort -house; but she did not lose her consciousness, 
of shelf in one corner of the upper hall. She: and in a little while the horrified parents knew 
knew it was loaded, for her father had told her; all that their child had passed through in the 
so, when he placed it there, a few days pre- “last hour. There were joyful thanksgivings 
vious, on his retnrn from a day’s hunting. runder the farm-roof of Deacon Palmer that 
The girl sprang forward and seized the gun. enight. 
Her pursuer had now reached the landing, but « About ten o’clock that same night, a long 
paused, for the moonlight fell broad and full 5 wagon might have been seen coming cautiously 
into the old hall; he saw the white face of the ?out. of the woods, on the right of the curtain of 
girl, and the eyes that blazed out of it. She, pines, and making directly for the low beetling 
had never fired a gun in her life, but she © rock which overlooked the water. The man 
pointed the old musket steadily now, and her< who drove it wore a hat slouched low over his 


voice rung loud and strong on the night— Sforehend, and a large, light overcoat buttoned 
‘Stir another step forward, and you are a/up close to his chin. An old canvas cloth 
dead man from that moment.”’ ¢was thrown over his wagon, and his whole 


He could not doubt from her voice and face (dress and bearing, with the drooping head andi 
she was in earnest now ; he stood still a mo- * bent shoulders, gave one the impression that 


ment, and then with an oath broke out— She was some drowsy clodhopper on his way te. 
‘‘T don’t believe that rusty firelock is loaded, ; the sea shore after clams or fish. 
my girl.” ; The wagon drew up under the thick shadews 


‘Try it at your peril,” her hand on the 2of the low pines. The driver alighted with a 
trigger, her white face set with a fixed resolve, >dexterity which indicated a suppleness of limb. 
that left no room for doubt. So, the two con-Sthat would have quite taken one by surprise, 
fronted each other—the dauntless girl—the “who had seen him before he entered the pines; 
baffled villain—and there was none but God ‘he placed a small tin horn to his lips and.blew 
and the listening angels to see. The a twioe: emitting a long peculiar note, which at. 
stood still—he had plenty of brute courage, ns time of night, and under the circum- 
but he saw that another step forward would becstances, had something sinister in it. In a 
his last on earth; he glared on Grace with S moment two sailors, who had been hying on the 
eyes full of bafficd rage; then he shook his< ground at a little distance, sprang hastily up 
clenched fist at her, muttered a fearful oath, Sand approached the wagon. 
and went down the stairs. Grace heard thes ‘‘I say,” said the younger of these, glanc- 
sullen, heavy feet as they went along the fronting under the slouched hat, “is your name 
path—she heard the gate open and shut, and‘: Jarvys ?” 
then she moved cautiously to the window, and < ‘‘T reckon it aint anything else, my heart- 
watched the man as he went down the road, in vies,” exclaimed a loud voice, and divesting 
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himself of the slouched hat and coat in an in-¢ but she’d got the spirit of a young tigress, and 
credibly short time, the driver revealed the‘ it blazed out before I left. She’d have shot 


face of Richard Jarvys. ¢ me dead on the spot, sir, as quick as I would a 
‘‘That craft o’ yourn can’t sail many knots< fox. I saw it in her eyes; but they looked 
an hour, mister.” < splendid, though !” 


‘*We’ve been on shore ever since eight ° ‘* How did you come across her, lieutenant,?”’ 
o’clock,”’ said the older of the sailors, in a‘ asked Richard, his face full of greedy interest. 
slightly indignant tone. ‘Hang it, I’ve had2 His companion looked at him, hesitated a 
to steer five miles out o’ my course and hang’ moment, and then slapped Richard on the 
out false lights to get here at all. The villains - shoulder— 
are getting sharp round here, and are likely ‘I'll tell you the whole yarn, Jarvys,” he 
to overhaul a craft if she looks suspicious.” said, lowering his tone slightly; and drawing 

‘s Where’s the lieutenant ?”’ Shis arm in Richard’s, the two men retired a 

‘‘ He's sct sail alone to take soundin’s along. short distance to the neighborhood of the 
shore, that may sarve him if he anchors round > wagon. 
here agnin,”’ explained the older sailor. This conversation had transpired in a loud 

Richard Jarvys laughed a coarse, hoarse? voice, in the hearing of the two sailors. The 
laugh. Celder paid little heed to it; but the younger, 

‘‘He’s a sharp one!” was his laconic com-? standing with his hands in his pockets, just 
ment, and then stripping off the canvas cloth, § where the dark line of shadows cut the beach 
he disclosed several! large boxes of butter, with? sands, had evidently caught every word. The 
hams, dried beef, cheeses, and various farm‘ moonlight fell full on his brown, sea-beaten 
produce, packed so closely that it was evident¢ face; but it was a shrewd, honest face for all 
the most had been made of the space the old» that—one that in peril or need a little child or 
wagon afforded. <a dying man would have trusted. 

‘‘Heave to, my hearties,’’ said Richard,? A flash of indignation went over the sailor's 
‘‘and I'll give a helping hand. It’s well to, face as he heard the lieutenant talk, and as the 
get this load on board as soon as possible,“ men disappeared he muttered to himself— 
for there's no telling how soon some spy may < ‘It's a fair thing to meet a man in deadly 
be sticking round here.”’ ¢ fight, and a country that’s in arms agin her 

The men certainly needed no second warn- ) rightful king don’t deserve over tender hand- 
ing. The wagon was drawn to the other side< lin’; but when it comes to insultin’ or harmin’ 
of the pines, and stout muscles bent with a: a woman, I say the man that'll do that should 
will to the work, and in a few minutes the: be hung up to the first branch that’s strong 
promiscuous load was all safely bestowed in” enough to hold him and a rope; and I'd do it 
the bottom of the little skiff. This was scarcely - with this ’ere right hand, without flinchin’. I 
done when the disguised lieutenant appeared - fancy that are licutenant’s got some mischief 
in sight. Richard Jarvys and he shook hands< a brewin’, and I'll jist steer round and heave 
with the warmth of old cronies, and the latter: to under them thick trees, and find out if he’s 
complimented his friend on his ‘making the: settin’ any trap to catch a woman.” 
most of opportunities.” And bidding his companion watch the skiff, 

The subsequent conversation which tran-< which lay heaving in the lap of the black 
spired betwixt the traitor and the British offi-> shadow cast by the overhanging rocks, the 
cer, was of too coarse a nature, and too fre-* young sailor was soon lost sight of among the 
quently interspersed with oaths, to soil our: pines. 
pages. But in the midst of some vituperations- A few questions satisfied Richard Jarvys 
on American character and cowardice on the > that. the lieutenant had seen Grace Palmer. 
officer's part, to which Jarvys the younger - and he listened greedily to the man’s narration 
briskly assented, the lieutenant broke in with— < of his interview with the Dencon’s daughter, 

‘But I say, Jarvys, these rebcls have some: and the deed by which she had at last com- 
of the prettiest women that ever made a fel-: pelled him to leave the farm-house, full of 
low's mouth water. I’ve caught a glimpse of: baffled rage and vengeance. 


one to night,” - «TT know how she looked, Morgan. It was 
‘‘Where?” asked Richard, with some curi-( just like Grace Palmer,” was Richard's com- 
osity. ¢ ment, when the other concluded ; and there rose 


‘‘At a farm-house about two miles to the< up before his memory the radiant, scornful face 
south of us. She was as handsome as a picter ; ; of the Deacon's daughter, as he had seen it last. 
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‘¢What—you know the girl, then?” askedS panion. ‘I must hurry off, for it’s getting 
the lieutenant, engerly. late, and it isn’t safe to lurk long within an 

‘¢Yes; and I bear an old grudge against her? enemy’s lines. But, Jarvys, you’re on hand 
and her psalm-singing old father, and I'd like ¢ here; keep one eye open, and if you see a good 
to pay it off,’ growled Jarvys the younger. chance for snaring the game, I’m your man; 

“Tll give you my next quarter’s pay if> and two other pair of stout arms can carry it 
you'll show me a way to trap that girl. I'd‘ off, let it snap and scratch as it may.” 
like to take down her pride, though. Her eyes¢ ‘‘It would be fierce enough, you may depend 
flashed like a panther’s in a dark night,’’ said ae en sagas with a laugh that would 
the lieutenant, with an oath. ave made an honest man shudder. ‘ But Pil 

Dick mused a few moments as he lay under? keep a sharp look out, and send you a signal 
the pines, breathing out on the night their sweet > if there’s any chance of good luck.” 
balsam and myrrh. He struck up the soddenS ‘‘We want a dark night, and a clear coast,” 
leaves into a dingy brown shower with the heel? said the lieutenant, in a low voice, bringing 
of his boot. his face down close to his companion’s. 

‘‘T wouldn’t do it for money; but I mightS ‘I know we must make quick work if we're 
do it for revenge,’ he said, looking up, and a2 in for it,’’ said Richard, under his breath. 
shaft of light came down through the pines>) And the two men went out together from the 
and fell on his face, dark with evil thoughts,4 dark shadows of the pines, and the calm, 
just as God’s gaze drops clear and white on? solemn stars shone down upon them, and the 
all the passion and sin of human souls, and theres ‘‘night was holy,” but not for them. And as 
is no darkness that hideth from it. .they went out a shadow which had lain a few 

‘I like to hear you say that, Jarvys,”’ re-> feet from them—a shadow darker than any 
turned the officer. ‘‘A man will do more for‘ which the pines threw on the sodden grass, 
revenge on 4 pretty woman whose served pin end which did not move when the night wind 
ill, than he will for money. Give us your? went softly among the tree tops, rose up and 
hand, Jarvys.”’ 2 ibok a shorter cut to the little skiff, rocking on 

And the two men shook hands in iniquity, ¢ the waters. 
although no settled purpose or plan of action — 
developed itself in the mind of either. The? CHAPTER XV. 
lieutenant drew nearer his companion. ‘‘T shall be home by eight o'clock to-night, 

‘‘It wouldn't be running any great risk oe mother.” 
run a8 skiff over from Long Island some night, Grace Palmer turned as she stood by the 
and with a fair breeze we could get back in a¢ kitchen door, and said these words. She was 
couple of hours, even if we had a hundred ond tying on her bonnet, and from her left arm 
twenty-five pounds extra freight in the shape : was suspended a small basket covered with a 
of this psalm-singing Deacon’s pretty daughter. > snowy towel, suggestive of some dainty in- 
I’ve more than one man I could trust to do the tended to stimulate the appetite of an invalid. 
business, and if we could only set a trap for’ Mrs. Palmer was diligently occupied with 
the bird some dark night—” her pans of milk in the pantry. 

The man stopped here. Perhaps even heS ‘I hope you'll have a pleasant day with 
had enough of human feeling remaining to¢ grandma,” she said. ‘Tell her I think that 
shrink from putting this fiendish plan into? elderberry wine will set well when she has a faint 
words. Richard understood his companion. ~turn; and as for that blackberry jelly, I never 

“If there’s a chance within the next two had the luck I did this year. It come inno 
weeks it shall not slip, Morgan,” he muttered‘ time. That new receipt’s worth a dozen of the 
down his throat, so low had he fallen in "4 ones.”’ 


NININININ 


cordance with that ‘fearful logic of evil’S These last remarks were made to herself. 
which leads from bad to worse. ‘‘ But I must: Grace was quite out of hearing; but she little 
bide my time, and you may rely on it I’ve Sob5 suspected that her last words had reached any 
some especial reasons for liking to settle upS ears but her mother’s, or that half Indian 
old scores with this girl, though if it should be? boy, who had for several years been employed 
known round here, that I had a finger in the Sin Ralph Jarvys’s family, had, of late, been 
pie, my neck would have a hangman’s ropes skulking about the homestead, eagerly listen- 
round it before another sun rose—” ing and watching for any movement on the 

‘‘ Whist, is the word,’ said the lieutenant, > part of ita few inmates, or that the half breed 
getting up from the ground as did his com-¢ hurried off across the lots to his master's, ag 
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soon as he had heard these words, and had ac who had caught the last words, and who was 
long secret interview in the barn with Richard,< just in that fine, sympathetic mood when a 
after which the boy started for the river, put‘ story or legend, that comes down tous through 
off in a small skiff, and stood for the Long¢a long pathway of silent years, has a peculiar 
Island shore. fragrance and charm. 

Mrs. Comfort Palmer lived in a small brown > ‘‘The day that Cousin Increase came to our 
cottage, about a mile and a half from her son’s. ? house, and sister Hope and he went down into 
The old lady had been unusually feeble the? the blue meadows to gather spearmint. I can 
last year, and Grace had gone over to afford: see the golden head that was as. bright and 
her grandmother such assistance in various‘ shinin’ like, as that tallest feather of golden 
domestic matters, as old age and growing ins rol a wavin’ by the stone fence yonder, as it 
firmities rendered necessary. went bobbin’ and flutterin’ like a bird out of 

It was one of those days which are like‘the kitchen door; but it never came back— 
goblets filled to overflowing with the pimple it never came back, Grace!” 
wine of the year. What sweet spices were in¢ The old woman’s voice struggled and sank, 
the air from pine, and sassafras, and fern— the long buried memories came like the spring- 
what. still winds, as though they had come from‘ tides over her soul, and flooded the banks of 
some far off islands of balm and peace—what? the years of her life! 

a heavenly serenity in the blue deep sky—‘ ‘‘Tell me about it, grandma,” snid the girl, 
what a tender, solemn beauty in the sunshine! ¢ softly, as she slipped her darning-needle back 
That day, with its face hallowed and inspired > and forth among the blue bars of yarn. 

with still, solemn beauty, drew the soul of¢ ‘I haven't spoken of that day to a human 
Grace into its exaltation of calm and praise. bein’ for more than twenty years,” continued 

She heard the rolling metres of its joy sadcihe old woman, taking off her glasses and 
triumph—she knew the God who had ordained 2 wiping them with her handkerchief; ‘‘but I 
that day, and set it a joy and praise in theS never see a day like this, with the air full of 
earth, only uttered through it faintly and afarc sweet emells as a bed of mint, and the sun- 
off the blessed story of the calm, and peace, ‘shine poured like a bright flood o’ glory over 
and joy in which He dwells eternally, ae the earth; but that day comes back and 
which He has prepared for those who love 2 stands still afore me; though all them for 
Him! And through those October hours, with whom it brought a mornin’ of joy and a night 
their splendors of coloring—their banners of? of sorrow, have laid themselves long ago on ao 
sunshine, Grace Palmer worked diligently about ¢ pillow which no hands ever sewed but the sun- 
the little brown cottage—setting the rooms in?shine and the rains, 
order, arranging the bundles of mint, and rue, «* Daniel, and Joseph, and Samuel, my three 
and wormwood, and pennyroyal, and mother-¢ brothers, had gone off huntin’ that mornin’, 
wort, and labelling the brown packages with >and there was nobody left at home but the 
such large round capitals, that the dim yea’ wonien folks, mother, and Hope, and I. We 
which had gazed on life for more than ninety ¢ didn’t think of bein’ afraid, though there had 
years could make them out without the aid ofS been rumors of Injins skulkin’ around the 
glasses. And in the afternoon, she sat downc frontiers, and a few miles west of our house a 
before the small front window, and settled her- 2 family had been surprised at dead of night, by 
self to mending stockings, and the peace in her$ the dreadful war whoop, and the next minute 
heart flowed like a river. the Injins had broken in the door, and afore 

Old Mrs. Palmer bestowed herself down inSthe frightened family could get out of their 
a large rocking-chair opposite her grand-< beds and take to the woods, three on ’em were 
daughter, and there was a twinkle of satisfac- 2 scalped. Of course this made a mighty com- 
tion in her dim eyes as they looked out on thes motion through the whole region at first, and 
day. But a shadow fell suddenly upon the? my brothers never went to sleep without seein’ 
old woman’s face, and she said, drawing a‘that the dogs were set to watch, and that their 
deep sigh, and speaking more to herself than. guns stood well loaded by their bedsides; but 
to her granddaughter— as the days wore off tranquilly, andno more was 

“It was just such a day as this, seventy‘ seen or heard of the savages, we sort of grew 
year ago, this blessed autumn, and yet it don’t 2 quiet again, and went along as usual. I sup- 
seem 80 far off as yesterday, when I think of pose it’s human natur’ that folks should get 
it—” used to danger in a new country, with wild 

‘‘Think of what, grandma?” asked Grace, 0 beasts on one hand and savages on the other. 
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‘‘My sister, Hope Crandall, was a pretty ; ‘“©<¢Should you, Hope. Let me have the 
creetur as ever the Lord sent to make love and ’ hammer ?’ 
light in a household. She was twoyears older5 ‘‘‘No, you shant,’ with a toss of her golden 
than I, and jest about your height, Grace, ? head. ‘I’m goin’ to nail up the rose brier my- 
with a pair of eyes that was jest the color of ; self.’ 
the sky to-day, and cheeks like the red side of S ‘‘They had a playful little struggle betwixt 
the peaches on the tree by the barn, and lips” the two, and I kept on at work with my pats of 
that made you think of a pair of rose buds ¢ butter, for Cousin Increase hadn’t seen me, 
with the first sunlight on them after a night’s’ and I s’poge Hope had forgotten all about my 
shower, and a head that was never still, but” bein’ in the pantry. He got the hammer in a 
danced and fluttered like a bird’s. She was’ few moments, and Hope pelted him with green 
the merriest, happiest thing, light as a snow‘ brier leaves, and called him a wicked assailer 
flake, bright as a sunbeam, singin’ like a robin ’ of helpless women, for she was in high spirits 
in May, from mornin’ till night, about the >that mornin’. 
house. Poor Hope!” é ‘*At last Incrense got to work, and I re- 

What memories, sweet and bitter, set round’ remember his sayin’—‘I ought to have my 
and sanctified this name, Grace did not know; own way this mornin’, for l’ve walked ten 
the old woman was silent awhile, and the girl's ’ miles since breakfast.’ 
rapid needle ploughed its noiseless path amid). ‘+‘ Why, Cousin Increase, what in the world 
the furrows of yarn. At last Mrs. Palmer re-: have you done that for?’ asked Hope, who 
sumed— ‘stood by him now, watchin’ his work. 

‘+ We all set the world o’ store on Hope; and? ‘¢ ¢ Jest for the longin’ I had to see your sweet 
there wasn’t a gal for twenty miles around that ° face once more, Hope Crandall, said the young 
could hold a candle to her at a singin’ school, or“ man, and his voice said more than his words did. 
a corn huskin’, and she fairly turned the’ ‘**Cousin Increase,’ said Hope, and then 
heads of the young farmers in the neighbor-: she stopped short suddenly, as though she 
hood. But Cousin Increase won the prize, and ’ didn’t know exactly what next to say. 
he deserved it!” ‘¢The hammer dropped from the young man's 

‘*Who was Cousin Increase?’’ The young,“ hands. He looked up in the sweet blushin’ 
steady voice slipped with sweet and singular > face, that was like a carnation pink with the 
contrast among the old woman’s tremulous | white and red vanishin’ in and out of it. 
tones. 2 ¢It's the livin’ truth, Hope,’ said Increase 

‘‘He was the son of my father’s brother’s | Dale, as I had never heard him speak afore. 
second wife, by her first husband. He was a ‘I've carried that sweet face o’ yourn in my 
handsome young fellow, straight and lithe, and 5 heart a shinin’ and a smilin’ down all the hours 
brave as a lion, runnin’ over with fun and ; o’ the last week, and at last I got to hungerin’ 
spirits, and yet tender-hearted as a little child.» aa thirstin’ for the sight of it until I couldn’t 
Well, that mornin’, I remember mother sat by ’stand it any longer, and I jest started off this 
the chimney corner quarterin’ apples for winter » mornin’, peeotved to have the blessed sight of it 
use, and I was in the pantry stampin’ the‘ once more.’ 
great yellow balls o’ butter with the pattern : »  46¢Qh, Increase,’ answered Hope, with her 
of an anchor, which my father had brought little trill of a laugh, as though her breath was 
from the old country when he was a boy.:too short to carry it out, and it broke and fell 
Hope was talkin’ to me where she stood jest) through of its own sweetness, ‘what a way you 
outside the kitchen window, for she was nailin’ ’ men do have of sayin’ things to us girls! It’s 
up a rose brier that the wind had shook down» well we know how much it’s good for.’ 

a night or two before. Suddenly a voice that“ <‘*Cousin Increase seized them little white 
made us both start, said, ‘Let me have the; hands. ‘I do mean it in my soul afore God, 
hammer, Hope I can do that a great deal: ” Hope Crandall!’ he said, in a voice that didn't 
better than you.’ ¢leave room for a doubt. ‘And Hope.” have 

‘¢ Hope gave a little scream, and turned her been dreamin’ all this week of not seein’ your 
pretty head—‘I declare, Cousin Increase, what face to-day only, but of havin’ it by my side 
a fright you gave me. I should as soon thought ° ‘all the days of my life—of havin’ it to make 
of seein’ the man in the moon as you this‘ sunlight and gladness in a home of my own, 
mornin,’ she said, with her laugh that was a> to make strong my arm and brave my heart, 
sweeter thing to hear than the first robins in “and sweet my toil for that home—oh, Hepes 
March. 2ivl be a lovin’ heart that'll shelter that face o’ 
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yourn—fairer than all the picters and flowers 
in the whole world; and if the roof isn’t as 
high, and the home wont be as grand which I 
offer you as some others could, still you’ll never ) come off, and all the bustlin’ and fixin’ and the 
find a man that'll try harder to make yous weddin’ cake! 

happy, or that'll love you jest the same let) ‘Ah, well, we aint young but once in our 
whatever of change, or sickness, or sorrows lives, and it was a massy that what was jest 
come to you, Hope.’ ahead was hid from me. But that afternoon 

«T heard all this behind the pantry shelves, 4 my mother, who was dryin’ her herbs, found 
with the butter stamp in my hands, and the? out that she hadn’t laid up any spearmint to 
tears was a runnin’ down my cheeks when S mention, and she was sot that she never should 
Cousin Increase got through. It ra’ly seemed ¢ dare ventur’ upon a winter without it, and In- 
to me that he was inspired for that pertickerler) crease and Hope offered at once to go after 
occasion. I al’ays knew that Increase was a4 some; for it grew thick on a bank about half 
likely young man, but it appeared to me chats a mile from our place, near a spot of water 
our minister himself couldn’t have got through § called Blue Pond, lyin’ jest beyond a pretty 
with it handsomer’n that. No gal in the world thick piece of woods. 
could have helped feelin’ it! As for Hope,? ‘‘I remember they asked me to go along, 
she stood stock still a minute, and then I‘ but I thought it was nat’ral the young folks 
heard a little sob, not louder than a baby’s. __¢ Should like to be alone, and made some excuse 

‘Cousin Increase put his arm around her > for stayin’ behind, and they sot off. I can re- 
whist, and I knew then how the matter would < member, too, that Hope turned and smiled jest 
turn; but it came into my mind all of a sudden< 88 She got to the back door. ‘Comfort,’ she 
that I had no right to be standin’ there and; said, ‘I’ be back in time to help you get 
listenin’ to things which was sacred betwixt < supper for them boys. They'll be as ravenous 
my sister, and Cousin Increase; so I got out< 88 ® pack o' wolves let loose, I expect,’ and 
of the pantry on tip-toe, and a good long while $ then she went out. 
after the two young folks came into theS ‘‘ But, Grace, it has al’ays seemed as though 
house. I knew with the first glance that thes that smile of my sister's, as she stood in the 
matter was all settled. I never had seen my< kitchen door, had followed me like « shinin’ 
sister look quite so pretty as she did that day, > light through all the long years of my life, and 
with the roses runnin’ up into and blossomin’ $ never flickered nor gone out, for it was the 
out wide in her cheeks, and her face full of a last time my sister Hope ever smiled on me!”’ 
new, bright, shy gladness! Poor Hope!” Thes ‘‘Grandma!” there was wonder and terror 
old woman’s voice broke down here, again ! in Grace's exclamation. 

‘Why, grandma! what makes you enll her2 ‘“‘ Wait a minute, dear child, and you shall 
‘poor.’ ” asked Grace, her stocking lying still) know all there is to tell, and that’s fearful 
in her lap, the darning-needle making a bright Senough. I sat at my spinnin’ wheel and 
shaft in the half mended heel. ‘J dont think § chatted with mother that afternoon about In- 
she was, I’m sure.” crease and Hope. I didn’t tell her what I had 

‘Wait until you’ve heard the whole story,? overheard; but I saw she suspected that 
Grace,” answered the voice of the old woman, ¢< somethin’ had been said to Hope; and when I 
half under its breath, and with such solemn: told: her that I'd made up my mind Increase 
impressiveness that a chill passed over the‘ would be her son-in-law some day, she looked 
listening girl. ; pleased, and said she thought it would suit 

‘¢ We all of us had a happy day of it. I was-father, for Increase was a likely, forehanded 
glad for my sister’s sake, and I loved Increase: young man, with steady habits—though he 
like a brother, and I wondered what the boys S was a little givin’ to sowin’ wild oats; but 
would say when they came to hear of it; and<sthen it wasn’t reasonable to expect young 
I busied myself with thinkin’ what a handsome : folks would be old uns. 
bride my sister would make with roses in hers ‘‘I began to feel a little uneasy as the day 
hair, and a silk dress brought all the way from ¢ began to settle down, and to glance out of the. 
Cheeny or London. I was a young thing then, >east winder towards the turnpike, to see if 
jest out of my fifteenth birth-day, and 15 Increase or Hope were on their return, though 
pictured to myself all the talk and wonder< there waan’t nothin’ in the world to be afeard 
there'd be the first Sunday that Increase and - on, as I could tell, and I tried to shake it off. 
Hope would be criedin meetin’. I was thankful § But I grew more and more uneasy as they 


enough that I hadn’t got to go through with that 
are; and I wondered how Hope would stan’ it; 
and then there would be the grand quiitin’ to 
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didn’t come. At last I sot away my spinnin’ : once and knew us all, and what had happened. 
wheel, and was goin’ to put on the tea-kettle, ¢It was about an hour after she was brought 
for the sun had got on top of the mountain, ‘home, and the boys had got back then. She 
when suddenly our next door neighbor came 5 said good-by to us all, and told Increase that 
runnin’ into our house pantin’ and breathlese— the home she was a goin’ to would be brighter 
: “6 4 Migs Crandall,’ he cried out, ‘has any of $ than the one he had promised her on earth, 
your folks gone over to the woods east of the} and that he must not grieve for her, for every 
turnpike, this afternoon ?’ day and every night would bring him a little 
‘‘« Why, yes,’ says mother, ‘my daughter: nearer to her, and then, Oh! Grace, I can’t 
and her cousin’s gone over to Blue Pond to ‘tell any more!’’ for Mrs. Comfort Palmer had 


gather some spearmint for me.’ 


‘¢¢ Wall, my man, who’s been to work in the 
fields at the south of the Pond, has jist brought 


me word that he’s heard firin’ in that direction, 


and s few minutes later he seen two savages 


makin’ tracks through the bushes on the right. 
‘6¢Qh, Mr. 
they’ve shot my daughter !’ 


‘‘T see my poor mother’s face, as it looked 


tbat moment, standing by the chimney-piece, 
and it was no whiter when I saw it years after, 
as they laid the grave cloth over it. 


‘¢¢ Wall, maybe there’s no harm done, Miss 


Jackson, who knows but what 


walked down the years to the land of her 
youth, and the bitter anguish of that hour 
came back to her when she stood by the bed- 
side of her murdered sister. 

And Grace wept too, for this great aunt of 
hers, whose life had gone out in its first years 
of blossoming, and it was a long time before 
she asked, softly — 

‘‘And Increase, grandma ?” 


‘“¢It didn’t kill him, but that was all. He 


/was laid up at our house for four months with 


a broken limb and a brain fever. We thought 
he’d never get up again; but he did at last, 


Crandall,’ said neighbor Jackson. ‘I'll hunt up 2 and even mother, though her heart was broken, 
the farm-hands, and we'll start right over to the S used to try to comfort him, when he’d say, 


Pond,’ and he hurried off in a way that showed ¢ 


he feared there might have been foul play. 


‘‘ He had got only a few rods from the door » 


«<<Tf it had only been me instead—if J could 
only have given up my life for Hope’s!’ 
‘The next spring the doctor said he must 


when he saw some one beckonin’ to him from the ¢ C take @ sea voyage; and we persuaded him to. 
turnpike. I must hurry over this part, Grace,’ ?go in a tradin’ vessel to Virginny. He got 
speaking in a faint, rapid voice, as though theS stronger with new life and change of scene; 
words hurt her. ‘‘ Neighbor Jackson found In-¢ and used to write mother and me cheery letters, 
crease there; he had been shot inthe leg, and had >though he al’ays spoke of Hope with a sweet, 
crawled more than a quarter of a mile from the : sad tenderness, which showed that his heart car- 
woodsin quest of help—’’ Mrs. Palmer apm ade her memory in the hope and trust that God 


here. 


‘‘ But Hope, grandma, what became of her ?’’¢ 
© for home. 


gasped (rrace. 

‘« She saw the Injins first. They both fired 
together; but Hope saw that one had aimed at 
the heart of Increase, and she sprang before 
them! Child, she saved his life with her own!” 

‘‘Qh, grandma!” 
face with her hands. 

The old woman rose up and walked back 
and forth, wringing her aged hands, and sob- 
bing passionately for the sister, whose grave 
more than seventy springs had quilted with 
fresh grasses. 

“Tt broke all our hearts,” sobbed Mrs. Pal- 
mer. ‘‘I shall never forget the moment when 
they brought her back to the house, with her 
damp hair lyin’ all about her white, cold face 
—she that went out of it so full of life and joy 
an hour before!” . 

‘Was she quite dead, grandma?” 

‘‘Not quite, child. She opened her eyes 


S would have us carry those who are with Him. 


‘sAt last, in the next fall, Increase started 
But in a heavy storm at sea, the 
ship foundered and went down. There was 
only a few of the crew saved, and in a little 
more than a year Increase was with Hope; and 
for the pleasant home he was to have made her 


Grace covered her white 2 on earth, they had one not builded with hands.” 


‘But its builder and maker was God !’’ an- 
swered Grace, and the smile was holy that 
flashed up triumphant through her tears. 

‘I’ve rested on that thought, Grace,” said 
the old woman, wiping her wrinkled face, 
stained with tears for the sorrows of her youth. 
‘‘Oh, I haven’t lived ninety years to prove the 
God I’ve trusted unfaithful to His promises, or 
that He ever sends a burden so heavy that He 
isn’t able and ready to carry it for us.” 

Grace looked at her grandmother. The pas- 
sionate grief of that aged face had subsided, 
and the calm and the peace that God gives had 
taken its place. 
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‘s 
‘Oh, grandmother?” exclaimed the girl, ¢ db Kore Him 


‘it’s a good thing to go down into old age. 
bearing such testimony as this!” BY ERNEST ELDON. 

‘‘Yes,’’ smiled the pale lips, “all of em got to’ I know he is poor but his heart is true, 
the end of the journey long ago, and left me far‘ There’s a world of wealth in his eye of blue, 
behind. But they didn’t go without each leavin’? And I honor his manhood—so do you; : 
a signal for me, and I’ve followed on and I shall And so I love him. 
be with ’em pretty soon—pretty soon, now,” and 5 His face is browned by the wind and rain, 
the old woman repeated the words, as though > By the sun that ripens his waving grain, 
they had a pleasant sound to her; and Grace < But his life is pure for it bears po stain ; 
looked at her grandmother and thought that 2 And so I love him. : 
the smile on her aged face made it beautiful, 4 | 


? 
: ; -., S He has no treasure of gold and Jandg 
with - & i 
for it was the smile of a heart at peace wi $ Hia wealth is all in his heart aud hands, 


God! : : 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] ¢ And the cottage that down by the willow stands ; 
Yet I can love him. 


ny 





C 
‘a 
¢ The cottage is small and plain, you say, 


; ' ¢ And has been decaying these many a day, 
Jt 1S Deautiful. S Yet I shall share it, that all the world may 
ae 


BY A. E. N. K. Know how I love him. 





. * ¢ 
Last words of Elizabeth wae eaning: S Aa the battle of life together we try, 
The calm, still hours of midnight had passed by, 5 r¢ the dear God smile on—he and I 
And left their record with the angel band; § Will build another this one hard by ; 
Tho stars, that like sweet spirits kept their watch, ° And still I shall love him. 


Began to pale, and gently in the east 
Aurora’s rosy fingers folded back 

The ebon veil of night. 

The Orient heavens were flecked with cleuds 


. And I’ll wear his name like a priceless crown, 

¢ And I'll never take heed of the great world’s frown, 
¢ And together we'll journey up hill and down ; 

: Aud still I shall love bim. 


Of gold and amber, amethyst and purple, ¢ 

Soft fading out to the faint roay blush ¢ You can buy a bride with your shining gold, 
Of ocean’s fairest shells ; ¢ Like unto you, stern, and hard, and cold, 
And whilo the heavenly hosts thus marshaled in ¢ But the story shall ever be all untold, 

The day-god, to fulfil the great command, $ How fondly I love him. 
“‘ Let there be light,” an angel convoy came, c 


¢ And your gilded carriage as you pass by, 
© I shall see, but ne’er with a longing eye, 
¢ So he call me darling, what care I, 
While I know I love him ? 


Noiseless as bursts the flowers into bloom, 
And bore a lesser light from earth away :— 
Noiseless as falls the crystal dews of even 
Upon the grassy fields and leafy boughs, 


Came down the white-robed throng. . ¢ And the clatter of wheels shall come to me 
The woman-poet trustingly reclined ¢ Mingling with murmur of bird and bee, 
Upon the manly arm and faithful breast (Buta glance of lunging none ever shall sce, 
Of her true poet husband. Thus she spoke, : While I can love him. 
While gazing upward wrapt in wild delight 
: it eeu The a loosed nahi $ For y mee harp ‘s rich tones wo'll have loving words, 
That bound her here, and from the lovely casket ¢ The willow’s whisperings, songs of birds, 


Took the priceless pearl, the unbound spirit, ¢ And when falls the twilight, the lowing of herds; 


And bore it in their arms as tenderly < And still I shall love hiw. 

As the fond mother folds her first born babe. ‘ For the pillow of down where you rest your bead, 

The poet Browning felt the form grow chill eT pillow mine on his breast instead, 

Within his clasp—and gazed—but gazed on earth. s For love can soften the hardest bed ; 

But still the silvery sound of that loved voico 2 And I know I love bin. 

Was on his ear, and “ /t ie beautiful,” 2 2 : 

Wasall thatthe could hear: ¢ And we Ml never pine for your raiment rare, 

And “ Jt is beautiful,” perhaps her ear ‘ For the Jewels that deck your proud bride's hair, 

Caught the refrain from a celestial choir, g Though simple and plain the clothes renee 

And while ber lips reéchoed back the strain, > Still Eshall love him, 

Her soul went forth upon the wings of song :— S And when you grow tired of your marble halls, 

"Twas thus the new fledged spirit took its fight, ¢ Of your weary life and its gilded thralls, 

Bearing from earth away a beacon light. Come where the voice of true love calls, 
Hupson, Micu. Ps And see how I love him. 


LAY SERMONS. 


Hf J Were Only in Heaven. 


“If I were only in Heaven !” 

There are few mortal lips from which these words, 
or something equivalont to them, have not fallen in 
hours of pain, sorrow, or disappointment, when 
hope in the world grew faint, and the old founda- 
tions of happiness seemed crumbling into ruin. 

“If I were only in Heaven!” The flush faded from the complainer’s cheeks ; 

The words came sighing through pale lips. her eyes lost the sudden brightness which had 

“And you expect to go there?” ¢ gleamed out upon ber friend ; and she sat silently 

The tone in which this was said expressed a < pondering this strange language—strange to her— 
doubt. S while a shade of fear crept into her beart. Were 

“We all expect to reach Heaven at last. God is< her hopes of Heaven resting, indeed, on so sandy a 
merciful.” Sfoundation? Was she vainly looking beyond the 

“He ia good to all, and kind even to the un- >? darkness in which she gat to a world of brightness 
thankful and evil. But what is Heaven? Taree Sood beauty 2? Would there be no Heaven for her 
times, within a few days, I have heard you wish<¢to enter when the weary burden of life was laid 
yourself there.” down? The questions crowded upon her. 

“Heaven is a place of happiness; there aro see “Come out from beneath the shadows with 
tears there; no sorrow; no pain; no cruel disap-> which you have surrounded yourself,” said the 
puintments, nor heart-rending separations. Heaven 5 friend, “and enjoy the cheerful sunlight. Instead 
is Heaven. The very word is full of signification.” 2 of idly longing for a Heaven that lies afar off, receive 





5 puts on immortality. The life of Heaven must be 
born in us in time, or it cannot be developed in 
eternity. Your present state, my dear friend, is not 
one of preparation for that paradise towards which 
your eyes stretch so longingly, but one of self- 
affliction and vain repinings. You are closing 
your heart to heavenly influences, instead of open- 
ing it to their reception. I speak plainly, for you 
have all at stake.” 
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“And you expect to gu there ?” 


Heaven in your heart, in the delight that flows in 


A second time was this uttered, and now the 2 with all good deeds. Be a worker in the vineyard 


doubt it expressed quickened in the mind of the 
complainer a feeling that was rather more of earth 
than Heaven. 

“You seem to question my fitness,” she said, 
with just a shadow of indignation in her voice. 

“Far be it from me to judge the state of any 
one. God alone knoweth the hearts of his chil- 
dren.” 

“And still, you ask, in a doubting way, if I 

“expect to go to Heaven when I die.” 

‘‘To a place of happiness, which lies in the far 
distance, and towards which we sail through life as 
mariners on a perilous voyage ?” 

‘“‘ Yes; the haven of felicity.” 

“Where you trust to moor your time-worn bark 
when the stormy ocean is crossed ?” 

‘‘Yes; trusting in God’s mercy.” 

“T’m afraid you will be dissappointed,” said she 
who had assumed the office of monitor.” 

The pale cheek of the complainer flushed, and 
her sad eyes threw out some rays of light that 
gleamed from an earth-enkindled fire. 

“Heaven is not in the far distance,” continued 
her friend. ‘ We do not reach it at the end of our 
earthly journey. We must enter long, long before 
that time, or its sweet rest and pzace can never be 
ours. And we are in Heaven when our souls are 


of your Lord, not a weak repiner ; a faithful servant, 


cnot a tulent-hider. They who are entering Heaven 
S grow more and more peaceful in spirit; more and 


more resigned to the Father’s will; more and more 
willing to work and wait in patient hope. Instead 
of wishing themselvca in Heaven, as a place of rest 
afar off, they are daily tasting of its sweet 
felicity.” 

‘You take away the foundations on which my 
feet have rested. You scatter my hopes to the 
wind. I have looked tu you for consolation, but 
you have none to offer.” 

“Tf I have broken the foundations on which 
your feet reated, it is that you may plant them more 
surely on the Rock of Ages. If I have scattered 
vain hopes to the wind, it is in order that living 
hopes may spring up in your heart. If you have 
looked to me for congolation, and found it not, then, 
I pray you, look higher; even unto Him who says, 
‘Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’” 

‘‘ But my heart is crushed. I have no strength ; 
no hope in life; all that I held dear has departed ; 
and I have only wished to die and be at peace.” 

There are other crushed hearts; others without 
hope; others from whom all the dear ones have 
departed. Think of them, and of their loncliness 


filled witb heavenly affections. This infilling of the¢ and suffering instead of your own; and as pity 


soul alone takes place on earth; and thus we enter. 
We must have somo of the joys of Heaven here, or 


comes into your heart, think whether it is in your 


power or not to ease a pain; to send a ray of 


we cannot receive its fuller delights when mortal > comfort into a mind sitting in darkness; to speak & 
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word that may reach the mourner with consolation. yourself, was answered in an appealing way. “She 
God is the great Comforter, but He acts through § is in want of everything; I don’t believe her poor 
angels and men in His ministrations of good, thus § little children have bad anything to eat this day !” 
making his blessings double. They who act with “Mary !” 
him are partakers in the peace, joy, and consolationS ‘Indeed, ma’am, and I shouldn’t wonder at all. 
that flow through them, and are thus received into > To think of it, in a Christian neighbor hood !” 
Heaven, while, ag to the body, they are still in the ° ‘“‘ Somebody should have looked after her,” said 
world of nature.” the lady, in a tone meant to blame every other 
For awhile after this plain-talking friend had < person in the neighborhood except herself. 
left, the lady sat in her usual place in the cia “What's everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
closely-curtained room, where most of her time ness,” replied the girl. 
was spent. But the truths which had been uttered5 The sight that met the lady’s eyes, when, under 
io her ears did not pass as the idle winds. She >the force of a strong self-compulsion, she entered 
dwelt on them, pondering their scope and meaning, ° the room where this sick woman lay, gave her, too, 
and seeing them in clearer and clearer light. But . the heartache. Alune, exhausted with pain, without 


¢ fire or food for her children, or medicine for herself, 


states of feeling soon turn our thoughts in baie 
own direction. It was not long before she was‘ she was stretched on a hard straw bed, which no 


musing on her unhappy condition, and in the hand had beaten up or smoothed for days. As the 
weariness of life that came back upon her, she‘ lady came in, a gleam lit up her dull eyes, which 
murmured the oft-repeated words— turned with an appealing look to the three little chil- 

“Ob, if I were only in Heaven! If I could only § dren who were sitting close together in silence on the 
die and be at peace!” floor. From the instant that weary complainer 

Then came back the suggestions of her friend: ‘entered this room, she forgot herself in an over- 
aod with such a force of conviction that she ) powering pity. A few questions were asked and 
clasped her hands together, and rising up, sugved'c alawered= When prompt hands and a prompt will, 
in some agitation of mind about the room. As che changed the whole aspect of things. There were 
did so, the thought of a poor sick woman in the< food, medicine, warmth and comfort, in the rooms 
neighbourhood came into her mind. She had heard ‘ where, a little while before, all was cold, desolate, 
of her serious illness on the day before, but let the (and exhausted. As the lady looked around, and 
intelligence pass with only a word of pity. It did ‘thought of the change a few words and deeds had 
not once occur that she ought to go, or send to the wrought as if by magic—saw the louk of peace, 
woman's relief. Now the thought of her came with Srest and hope which had settled over the sick 
& suggestion of duty, and acting upun that sugges- 2 woman's pale face, and followed her almost smiling 
tion, she rung the bell. eyes, as she looked after her cleanly dressed and 

“Mary,” she said, as a domestic came in to? now happy children—she felt a deeply penetrating 
answer to the bell, “have you heard from Mrs. Ellis ¢ glow of satisfaction, and a scnse of tranquillity to 


to-day ?” which she had long been a stranger. She had 
“Yes, ma’am,” was replied. forgotten herself in an earnest desire to help 
“ How is she ?” another, and the heavenly delight that always 
“Very sick, ma’am, they say.” springs from good deeds done from right impulses 
“What ails ber?” was flowing into ber soul. 
“ Pleurisy, I think, ma’am.” “ How is it with you to-day?” asked the friend 
“Have you been over tw see her ?” who had epoken so plainly. It was a week after 
“No, ma’am.” this first visit to the sick woman. She was holding 


“I wish you would step in and see how she is,5 the lady by the hand, and lvoking earnestly into 
Mary She may be suffering fur want of proper? her countenance, which had more light and hope in 
attention. I would like to know.” it than she had seen there fur a long time. 

The girl left the room with a look of surprise on? “As well as I could expect.” A fuint smile 
her face that did not escape the lady’s notice. Its \ hovered around her sad lips, hiding the pain which 


meaning was partly understood. lay there like a shadow from some mountain of 
“How did you find her, Mary?” was asked when < sorrow. 
the girl returned. > “Ah! what little girl is this?” 


“TI wish you could only see for yourself, ma’am,” ¢ A child had entered the room with a quiet, half- 
said Mary. “It would make your heart ache. If‘timid step, as if not feeling the confidence of a 
somebody don’t look after her she’ll die, and then ¢ genuine home feeling. 
what will becume of her poor little babies ?” ‘The child of a poor sick woman in the neighbor- 

There was a look of real distress in the girl’s ¢ hood,” was answered. ‘The mother was very ill, 
fao>. and as there was no one to see after this little one, 

“Is she in want of anything?” inquired the? I brought her home. She has been here for several 
lady. days.” 

“Ob, ma‘am, wont you just step over and see for? “ You have been to see her mother, then ?” 
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“‘ Oh, yes; I’ve called over overy day to see after our common humanity. Sit no longer idle. A 
her. She would have died, I believe, if I had not > stagnant mind, like stagnant waters, breeds noxious 
met her caso promptly. It is shameful to think < vapors and hideous monsters. Health and happi- 
how, in the very midst of a rich noighborhood of e ness come only in active duty. If, at home, you 
people calling themselves Christians, a sick woman § find not work enough to keep your thoughts and 
may be left to suffer and die without a hand being © hands busy, go abroad, and by good deed and good 
raised to help her. I wouldn’t have believed it, ifS example, become a co-worker with the angels, into 
this case bad not come under my immediate notice.” » whose blessed company you have so many times 

“T see,” said the friend, still holding the lady’s< desired to enter through the gate of death. We 
hand, and smiling into her face, “why that old, 2? must become associated with them here, my friend, 
sad, life-weary look bas departed.” or we cannot enter into their society above. Hea- 

An answering amile lit up suddenly the lady’s > ven ia a state of mutual love; but if we are mere 
countenance, lovers of self here—idle repiners instead of active 

“‘ Has it departed?” she asked, half wondering > servants in the Lord’s work of doing good—how 
at her friend’s remark. (can we pass by death into Heaven? Death only 

“ Yea, and may it never return to tell of brooding < separates the soul from its mortal body; it makes 
self-torture, and idle longings after that heavenly ‘no change in its quality. What we are as to 
peace in the far-off future, which never comes except ¢ quality—good or evil; selfish or unselfish—when 
as the fulness of a heavenly peace that flows into Swe depart hence, will we remain to eternity. And 
the soul while patiently doing its work in the?-so, my friend, if you wish to come fully into 
harvest-fields of time. You have opened the gate S Heaven when you die, press forward through the 
of Hoaven, my dear friend, and your feet are upon 2 gate by which you bave now entered, and the fur- 
the threshold. The first draught of its pure crys- Sther you progress here, the higher will be your 
talline air has swelled your lungs with a new sense ; position when, at the close of this eartly life, it 
of pleasure, and given to your heart new pulsations ¢ shall be said unto you—‘ Come ye blessed of my 
of delight. Do not linger in the outer courts, but > Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
enter in, daily, by good deeds done in the name of ? the foundation of the world !’” T. 8. A. 
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. ? . but no attractive gifts of china or india-rabber 
Children 7) Dlaythings. se dolls, can make her desert her old favorite. 
For children a little older, playthings that exercise 
the ingenuity are best, and give the most lasting 
The little son of an acquaintance, at whose 2 pleasure. Richter says—“ Do not color the Easter 
house I was calling, took me into the extension 5 eggs for your children, but let them paint them 
room back of his mother’s parlors, to show me his >themselves. Teach them self-reliance even in their 
playthings. The little room was fitted up hand- camusements.” A box full of common blocks, such 
somely with damask lounge and curtains, and ~a§ you oan pick up under any carpenter's bench, 
abounded with all manner of costly playthings. will afford much enjoyment, if you first give a little 
He ran along carelessly from one to another, show- » instruction in house-building, bridge-making, and 
ing me this and that, until he pickod up a treasure, ’ the like. 
which he presented with great animation, saying— ? There are hundreds of simple toys which are 
“and here is a gate big feather!’ It was a good- easily made with the scissors and a little needle- 
sized turkey quill, which he had found in some of , work, such as those we see in country fairs, and which 
his travels; and not even his curious green turtle, ‘mothers could readily learn to make, if only a 
which could move its head and legs, could compare ¢ pattern or a few directions could be obtained. 
with this wonderful possession. Above all, if you have an “out-doors” to your 
I could not help thinking how little it takes to Shome, let your children enjoy it every fair day. 
satisfy our early ambitions, and how useless it is ¢ There they will find sources of amusement enough, 
to expend large sums for children’s toys, when ‘without aid from any one, while the rosy health 
simple home-made ones give them really far more 2 which the pure air gives them, and the consequent 
pleasure. My little friend Kate, bas a rather (freedom from ill-temper and unhappiness, will free 
sorry specimen of a cloth baby, which she has :your bosom from much anxiety, and make your 
trudged around with ever since she could walk; “home glad and cheerful. 


BY J. E. M’C. 
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Kitt! Nii 5 habit of constant questioning, is as unwise as it is 
| e J UIZ. ‘annoying. On the other hand, to deny them the 
. ¢pleasant society of our friends, and so exclude 
Seen ¢them from all instructive and entertaining inter- 
Intelligent children, whose “bump of curiosity” ‘course, would be unjust and wrong. Let mothers 
happens to be rather largely developed, are apt to ¢ have patience to respond wisely to all proper ques- 
receive this somewhat disparaging soubriquet. And ‘tions of their children, when by themselves or in 
yet it is often unjustly applied, and the natural ¢ the family circle, but they should be also taught 
want most discouragingly rebuffed, by the fretful that their mothers have rights too. When she is 
rejoinder to the child’s “Why and Wherefore” ’ reading or conversing they should not be allowed 
of “don’t bother mother,” or the more decided and $ to tease her by trifling inquiries, that could as well 
always disagreeable phrase, “ Hcld your tongue.” >be deferred to another ecason. Children may be 
And yet when we reflect how natural a proceed- 5 taught to listen as well as to talk; and there are 
ing it is for the little one to seek for information > few pleasanter sights than that of beholding the 
from the parent about all that puzzles it so much ° well-trained children of a family, allowed to take 
in the every-day objects which surround it, We > their places in the social circle, and be ente:tained 
ought to have more patience, and accept the ? by the conversation of parents and their guests. 
“ bother” along with the dear little inquisitive body > One great disadvantage of indiscriminately an- 
who originates it. It is because older people do ” swering all the questions of children, is to induce 
not enter into the feelings and wants of children, “habits of indolence. It is much easier to ask than 
that they permit themselves to be annoyed by their >to look into the matter for themselves. As they 
frequent questions. Remember that all they see is < grow older it would be best to point them to other 
new to them; they are learning a language; they Q sources of information than those you can furnish 
are adapting words to the various things represented < from your own mental stores, and go lead them to 
by them, and they thirst for information. )a spirit of research and investigation for themscl ves. 
No doubt there are restrictions proper to be ¢ Scientific questions, the natural phenomena which 
observed in thus indulging the laudable curivsity ymay be observed in our daily experience, and the 
of the child. When it firet begins to use its new °“thvusand and one” subjects about which mothers 
faculty of speech, it is too often made a wonder of, ‘are constantly “ quizzed,” would lose none of their 
and allowed to feel itself a most important person- ¢ interest by being “found out” by themselves. After 
age in the family. Its pretty speeches are repeated ‘the desired information is gained, a free conversa- 
and commented on in its presence, and thus it is >tion about it will be found both more instructive 
encouraged to multiply trivial and uscless ques-¢and more lasting than if their curiosity had been 
tions, as if for the pleasure of hearing its own ‘as once gratified. For instance—take a book, and 
voice. Do not let this be prolonged to weariness (what a multitude of questions might be asked con- 
on either side, more especially when strangers are Seerning it. Tho substance—paper—when first used 
present. Mothers frequently so absorb themeelves >the substitutes for it by the ancients—the inven- 
in their offspring, that they almost lore their ‘tion of printing, with its modern improvements— 
identity, and can scarcely be recognized as the >the multiplicity of books, their use and abuse— 
pleasant companions they were pronounced to be ‘these are but hints of a plan which might be car- 
before the cares of maternity claimed so large a; ried out indefinitely. 
portion of their time. If they have visitors, thcir¢ Bear in mind that children are naturally inquisi- 
ears are filled with a detail of nursery arrange- “tive. When it is not proper for them to know tell 
ments, minute accounts of the “teething” of this <them so, yet tell them gently and decidedly. But 
little darling, or the safe recovery from measles or > when the subject of their inquirics is harmless or 
whooping-cough of that. Their dress, their diet, (really useful, do not repulse them barsbly by the 
their various dispositions, are commented on with Sepithets ‘ Little Quiz,” or “Little Tease.” 
@ precision very interesting no doubt to the mother > Some of the greatest discoveries in modern 
herself, but often wearisome to her guest. If the< science were made by the active minds of those, 
children are pretty and smartly dressed, thcy are “who have been perhaps termed by their impatient 
not unfrequently brought in, not only to be seen ¢ parents “ Little Quiz.”” The great Newton, whena 
but heard, and are expected to furnish their share “mere child, is said to have taken a small watch to 
of the entertainment, by going through all their ¢pieces, that he might see into its mechanism. 
little arts of display ; and are even allowed, if old 5 Truly this was annoying, and no doubt was viewed 
enough to understand the subjects under considcra- ¢a8 an act of wanton wischief. But it resulted in 
tion, to take part in the conversation, or claim the {hia contriving, while yet a boy, a clock, whose 
mother’s attention to their own. ?machinery was set in motion by water; and still 
But truly judicious parents will pursue neither Slater those great astronomical instruments, by 
course exclusively. To make our children the most >which he made such grand discoveries a the 
prominent personages in every assembly, and per- 2 wonders of the celestial system. Wart, the in- 
mit them to weary us and worry themselves by this > ventor of the steam engine, also had an inquiring 
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mind; and perhaps annoyed hie mother also, whee aieh mighty actors on the stage of life, but we 
he asked why the lid of her saucepan was so covered > should look upon them as having within them the 
with drops; and why, when the water was heated to? germs of an intelligent nature, and be willing to 
a certain point, the spout gave out such volumes of > lend our aid to turn their innate love of investiga- 
vapor. But behold the questions of the child, ean tion into scuh channels as shall benefit them and 
the workings of that mind which produced the’ make them blessings to society. 

greatest motive power in the world. PaRKerssura, Pa. 

Our children may not be destined to become 


re 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 








On ihe Brid " $ I turned hastily. Somehow the voice of the 
§ : ¢ questioner just suited the face. There stood before 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. Sask a little girl whose years must have been very 

I couldn’t stay in the house, trv as bard as I> near my own, and they are not many. She had a 


would; for at last the snow, whose white breadths 2 sweet face, somewhat pale and thin, and where, 
folded long, and smooth, and straight over the earth Sas Aunt Lucy says, there ought to be great round 
I bad grown so weary of gazing on, bad rolled? roses in the cheek of every child, there was only 
away. You might have found a few soiled drifts § faint, flickering buds in hers. She had bright lips 
and patches on tho cold side of the fences, or in 2 though, and large blue eyes, that had an earnest, 
dark hollows among the hills, where the sun my iaorn way of looking at you, which always 
made hurried visits in the bright April roons; but? draws me towards them. 

it was snow wasting away without comeliness or This little girl was dressed very neatly, in a dark 
beauty—out of time—out of place! straw hat with trimmings of black velvet ribbon, a 

But this day, flashing its golden thread through ¢ little black silk apron, and a worsted dress of emall 
the heart of April, enlled to me and I could not) plaid. 
turn aside from the marvellous begui'ing of its¢ “Are you going on the train?” I asked. 
voice. I went out and !ooked on the landscape of) “Oh, no, Iam waiting here for—for my father.” 
pictures which the morning unrolled before me. 3 “ Toes he stop at this depot?” 

Only a little way from the house was the river.§ “I suppose he will, if he’s on the train. To 
its blue waters asloep between the low gray banks; 2 used tu sfup at Malden, but the cars that stop there 
and over it was the old brown bridge. It is a nar-Sare three hours later, and mamma said last night 
row fuot-bridge. The parapets are worn with age. 2 there was a chance of father’s getting in, in timo to 
and if a man treads heavily along the boards the? take the morning train, and then he must stop at 
bridge is sure to be seized with an ague. I stood 5 old bridge depot.” 
still awhile on the door steps and watched all$ ‘ Have you walked away from Malden depot this 
this beauty. The gardener was busy raking the) morning?” I asked, quite amazed, for it is four 
dead leaves from the etrawberry vines, there was miles off. 
the sweet emell of the springing grass, mingling > ‘ Yvs, and we live half a milo beyond that—but 
with the spicy scent of the pines; and the swallows ¢ oh, you can’t tell bow I wanted to see my father.” 
and robins, those advance guard of the innumer- sy Ifcr voice faltered here, and the tears came quick 
able company of summer birds, were skimmin- ‘ iuto the blue, earnest eyes. 
through the fragrant sprinkled air, and filling ity I was very curious now. 
with joy and praise. I went slowly down the ‘““Ts it a long time since you saw your father?” 
winding of the garden paths to the old bridge. ItS “Oh, yes! such a long time; he wont to the war 
scemed to me that my emall beart had been taken > before the battle of Bull Run.” 
into the grent throbbing heart of the day and beatS ‘Oh, ho’s a goldier, then ?” 
in harmony with it. “Yes, he’s a captain in the ninth regiment. He's 

A little way beyond the bridge is the small been in three engagements, and had his arm 
depot, stancing alone on a green bank by the road- ¢ severely wounded once, but he’s better now, and 
side, and looking like a very little tent in the dis- > got a furlough, and we want to see him so much— 
tance. The railroad track lies very close to the § mamma, and John, and I.” 
bridge, and as I stood there looking dreamily into? ‘I don’t wonder,” I said. “If my dear father 
the blue mirror of the waters, a voice close to me, § had been gone a year to the war, and there was the 
asked—y < least bit of a chance of seeing him so much sooner, 

“Can you tell me, little girl, at what time the 5 I’d set out and walk straight to Malden depot.” 
train stops here?” > ‘The little girl looked up and smiled in my face, 
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a bright, grateful smile, as though she saw that I $ ‘“‘ Father! father!” oh, what a cry was that which 

understood and appreciated her feelings. broke from Mary Griswold’s lips. She rushed for- 
She slipped her arm into mine. ‘‘ What is your > ward and stretched out her arms. 

name ?” she asked. ; The man looked down in amazement. Then a 
‘Fannie James. Now what is yours?” sudden light came over his dark, weather-heaten 
“ Mary Griswold.” 2 face. He rushed down the steps—he took up the 
‘You must be very tired,” I said, ‘‘ walking so < ittle girl and hugged her tight to his heart. I 

far. Suppose we go and sit down on those stone 2 cvuldn’t help crying ! 

steps, just beyond the bridge, and wait for the ‘‘ My dear little daughter—how came you here?” 

train? It’s so much pleasanter than staying in the 2 said the soldier. 


dark depot.” ; ““ We thought you might come on this train, and 
“I'd rather wait out doors a great deal.” said >4o I walked in from Malden to see you. Oh, fa- 
Mary Griswold, in her bright confiding way. ther, I’m so glad—so glad,” and her eyes were 


So we went together and sat on the low steps, 2running over with joy, and her soft hand went up 
and the little girl told me that her brother was two § and down his face, stroking it fondly. 
years older than she, but he wags lame, and a> “Bravo, my little girl—you’re worthy to be a 
shadow came into her blue eyes, and they bad all < soldier’s daughter !” said one of the gentlemen, who 
suffered so much since her father went to the war; >8tood by witnessing this scene. 
and whenever they heard there had been a battle,@ Mary’s father Jooked up and smiled, and bowed 
her mother had waited with such dreadful anxiety Sat these words. 
until tidings should come from her husband, and? ‘“ How ure mother and my boy?” he asked next, 
she had read over the list of the “killed and § as though he was in a hurry to hear. 
wounded,” with such a white face, and always put 2 ‘“ They’re both well, papa, and oh, what will they 
down the paper with such a shudder of gladness, (say when they find you're home!” 
and a © Thank Gud—thank God, John's name isn’t > The officer seemed in a burry to know. 
amongst them !” “I must get a carriage, darling, and burry back 

“Those were bright days,” the little girl said, > with my little girl. She must have wanted to see 
with a emile on her lips which her eyes repeated, ¢ her father very much to walk so far for it!”’ 
‘(when letters came from her father. He wrote ‘But you're glad I did, papa?” nestling up to 
such fond, funny letters, that if they were crying bim. 
one minute, they couldn’t help laughing the next,5 ‘‘ Very glad, my little daughter.” 
at his pictures of camp life; she suppused he wrote Mary Griswold's father would have hurried her 
in this style just to keep up all their spirits at a but she stopped just one moment to say “ good- 
home—he was such a dear, good, thoughtful fa- ¢ by” to me, aud to tell her father that I had waited 
ther.” for him too. He shook hands with me, then, and 

At that moment we caught the far-off sound of > kireed me very much as my own papa would have 
the whistle, as it swelled long and shrill through 2 done. And then a carriage came in sigbt. The 
the distant gorge of the mountains, and the echoes § officer bailed the driver; ina moment Mary was 
away up in their dark bosoms hunted it back and 2 safely bestuwed inside, and her father sprang in 
forth. after her. She put her head out of the carriage 

“That’s the train!” exclaimed Mary Griswold, \and smiled and waved ber hand to me; and sv I 
starting up, and sho stood still, listening, with her § lost sight of her. 
lips apart and her eyes fixed on the track that lay 3 It was worth going farther than the “old bridge 
between the low hills on either side, two long >to see,” I thought to myzclf as I went back, and 
straight black stripes. Sthe banners of sunshine Jay broal on the grass, and 

“Qh, I do hope he’s on board!" getting, up and othe soft winds were full uf the sweet myrrh of the 
standing close tu ber, and hearing her loud heart. pines, and the sweet bird’s sang, and the world that 
It seemed to me that I was just as much excited as C God made was beautiful ! 
she. 

‘“ There—thcre it comes,” she whispered, in a 
hoarse vuice, under her breath. 

So it did—we beard the train as it rushed and 2 
thundered along the track, and then the gray 
amoke and the black engine burst in sight, and 
then witb a loud, wild snort, like some buge animal 
in pain, the mighty mass thundered up to the 
depot. Ob bow the greedy eyes of Mary Griswold 
drank in those cars! The dour opened—the con- Tene are three kinds of men in this world—the 
ductor came out, and there fullowed him three or §“ Wills,” the “ Wonts,” the “Can'ts.” The first 
four gentlemen, and then there came a tall, dark deffect everything, the second oppose everything, 
anan ip officer's uniform. and the third fail io everything. 





LITTLE folks should begin early to preserve order 
in everything—tform habits of urder. Those loose, 
slipshod, slatternly habits are formed in childhood, 
and babits once formed cling fur life. Young 
friends, begin early to keep things in their proper 
places; study neatnesr, order, economy, sobriety, 
everything just, honest, pure, lovely, and of good 
report, 
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e 1 dee PP substantial comfort. If the tea-kettle happens to 
. Given to SH oapitality, be boiling it would take but a little time to ake 8 
nice cup of coffee or tea, which would add much to 
the simple lunch. 

Helen Gleson was busy over her cooking stove «This lesson was well impressed on my mind by 
frying crullers and chatting pleasantly with good ) 9 Jittle personal experience. Your uncle had some 
Aunt Lois, who sat knitting by the window, when ¢ business in a town ten miles distant, and I thought 
Bilas Crane came in on an errand. It was asharp, >] would go with him for the ride, taking little Ned, 
frosty morning, and Helen’s heart warmed toward? 5 who was not quite three years old. I stopped at a 
the little pincbed-up figure, in his out-grown gar- > widow’s where I was a little acquainted, until he 
ments, as she placed him a chair by the warm ¢ should finish the matter which had brought us 
stove. His eye wandered hungrily towards the > there. The business dotained him much longer 
bright tin pan piled up with the delicious brown ¢ than we expected, and the sun began tu get low. 
cakes; but the kind-hearted young housekeeper ) Neddy grew impatient for his supper, and I was 
did not need any such suggestive. faint fur want of mine. At length I begged a glass 

Slipping two royal big ones into his hand, she > of milk for him, as the family kept a cow, and that 
said, “ You have had a long. cold walk, Silas. Eat< made him more contented. I felt very uncomfort- 
those now, and I will give you some more to eat 60D ante to keep the lady and her children from their 
your way home. They will help keep the cold supper, for I knew the poor little things were as 
out,” she added, with a bright smile, which warmed hungry as my baby. I thought, as I rode home 
the poor lad’s heart as much as the fire did his cold J shay frusty moonlight evening, with my tired boy 
bands. asleep in my lap, that no traveller should ever 

“Tam glad you gave the crullers to that poorc jeaye my duor without at least having food set be- 
child,” said Aunt Lois, after Silas hud gone. “TS fore him.” 
know he was hungry by the way he eat them. Youd J is aweet to remember and practice the injune- 
are beginning housekeeping right, Helen. Always tion, “Do good to all men as you have opportu- 
have a spure slice and corner for any one who nity,” and especially so when the service is per- 


needs it. Old-fashioned hospitality ie getting sadly formed for one “‘of the hourebold of faith.” We 
out of dato, and grand state parties, on rare occa- 


sions, can by no means supply its place. My 
mother said to mc, when I was first fitting up my own 
little home, ‘ Remember, daughter, to always have 
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to suppose it would be grateful.’ Even a plate 5 Cakes:— 
of good bread and butter only, would be ee: 1. Pare and boil six good-sized potatoes in about 
than to allow a traveller to set out on his journey ¢ two quarts of water; when done, skim them out, 
again without any refreshment. Do not ask first¢ and put into the water two good handfuls of hops, 
if you shall prepare something, for in almost every > Let them boil about ten minutes. In the ineantime, 
case it would be declined, as few would like to give ¢ wash your potatoes, turn your hops through a co- 
the trouble. Arrange your little tray peatly with > lander or sieve upon them, then put all back into 
whatever you have to set before your visitor,$ your kettle, and beat up again, that it may be 
and then proffer it without ceremony, so he may ¢ scalding hot, then turn upon a sufficient quantity of 
feel at liberty to decline, if he really dees not wish $ four to make a good stiff batter. Let this stand un- 
it. Such little acts of kindness to tired travellers 2 til you can bear your finger in it, then put in a tea- 
are often remumbered long afterwards, with pleasure ; cupful of good home-made or brewer's yenst. Set 
aod gratitado. I always thought it high praise< in a warm place to rise. When very light, place in 
for the sweet writer of ‘Sunny Side’ that ‘even the > your pantry. and let it stand until next day. You 
stranger who partook but for a day of her hospi-¢ can make the whole or a part of this into cakes, as 
tality, went away to speak years afterwards of her 2 you choose, in this way: Put into it a sufficient 
unaffected grace and dignity, and the sweetness of ) quantity cf Indian meal, to make it stiff enough to 
her manner and picus conversation.’ zmoid with your bands into a loaf: cut this into 
“Tt is easy for the systematic housekeeper to‘ slices about a fourth of an inch thick, and put them 
always have in her store-room alittle jar of plain : on your molding-board or waiter to dry. Set it in 
cakes, a pot of sweetmeats, and slice of cold meat, : some warm place, (as over your stove or fire-place,) 
which it would be only a minute’s labor to make * turning the cakes every day until thoroughly dried. 
ready fur a visitor, to whom they might give much + Cakes made in this way will soak in a very few 
(275) 


BY J. E. MC. 


PSI PAVS LIVI IS 


bave the blessed assurance of our Saviour, ‘‘Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto.one of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
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moments, and we know that they make most capital 
bread. 

2. Seeing a request in your paper for a recipé for 
making yeast cakes, I send you mine, which I 
know to be good. Take three pints of water, six 
good-sized potatoes, peeled and sliced ; one pint of 
hops; a small handful of tansy. Put the hops and 
tansy in a bag, and boil all together till the pota- 
toes are done; then sift through a colander, and 
add two tablespoons of ginger, two of sugar, half 
teaspoon salt, half do. saleratus; one pint of 
yeast. Thicken with Indian meal, keep warm 
until light, then knead in meal sufficient to cut out 
into cakes. Dry in tho air, but not exposed to the 
sun; and when dry, and kept in a dry place, they 
will keep for one year. 





Bata Patties.—Dissolve three ounces butter 
and three ounces loaf sugar in half-pint milk. 
When cold, stir in threo ounces flour; but care 
must be taken to have it smooth. Add to it four 
eggs, well beaten. Butter your cups, but do not 
put your ingredients into them till the instant ¢ 
before going to the oven. Serve with wine sauce. 6 
(Some currants may be added.) ¢ 


> 
a 





Rice SovcrFLe.— Boil two ounces of rice in milk ; ¢ 
add the yolks of two eggs, a little sugar, and some 
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candied orange-peel; then boil it again, and make 
a wall with it around the edge of a dish. Have 
ready some apples pared, and the cores scooped out; 
stew these apples in a little lemon-juice and sugar, 
filling the apertures with candied sweetmeats. Fill 
the shape with the apples, and cover them with the 
whites of eggs, beaten to a froth, with white sifted 
sugar. Harden in a cool oven. 





Cuocotats Purrs.—Beat very stiff the whites of 
two eggs, and then beat in gradually balf a pound 
of powdered loaf sugar. Scrape down very fine an 
ounce and a half of the best chocolate, (prepared 
cocoa is better still) and dredge it with flour, to 
prevent its oiling, mixing the flour well among it. 
Then add it gradually to the mixture of white of 
egg and sugar, and stir the whole very hard. 
Cover the bottom of a square tin pan with a sheet 
of fine white paper, cut to fit exactly. Place upon 
it thin spots of powdered loaf sugar, about the size 
of half a dollar. Pile a portion of the mixture on 
each spot, smoothing it with the back of a spoon 
or a broad knife dipped in cold water. Sift white 
sugar over the top of each. Set the pan into a 
brisk oven, and bake them a few minutes. When 
cold, loosen them from the paper with a broad 
knife. 








THE ENGLISH WALKING SACQUE. 

The English Walking Sacque baving become 5 
quite popular for promenade costume, we presents 
this month ‘one of the newest desiens. It is cut) 
with vest front, and a little longer than the extreme 
style. The lappels and cuffs may be either ges 
or stitched, or embroidered with colored silks. It 
is made of silk and light cloths. 





THE McCLELLAN 

Is a style particularly adapted to silk. It isy 
trimmed with Guipure lace, with a bead heading, 

and has the new and beautiful flowing sleeve ae 

much admired for dress and for becoming adapta- 

tion to different forms. In its really recherohé ws 


PPV 


pearance it is unsurpassed. 


The above described elegant styles are from the 4 
cloak and mantilla establishment of Messrs. Wood , 
& Schuyler, Nu. 69 Worth street, New York, and 
give the latest fashion. The drawings are from 5 
actual garments. Persons visiting New York will 5 
find it to their interest to call at this establishment ° 
for articles in their line. The houge is one combin- 6 
ing taste, skill, energy, and it intends to lead in its > 
speciality. Last month we gave two of their taking 
fashions, and the two now given are even more > 
attractive. ; 


TOILET AND WORK TABLE. 


PPL 


CROCHET PURSE. 
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BONBON BASKET. 


Take a white glazed paper and a colored glazed ° round, slightly raising up and contracting the cir- 
one—a pretty green, or a bright red, both look. cle, carry each end of the wire over the top, and 
well; cut them into strips, exactly double the width © fasten so as to form a handle of the wire double; 
intended to be shown, and fold them so that the twist white and colored paper round this handle, 
two edges may just meet at the back of each strip; securing the ends with a little strong gum-water; 
cut a round in pasteboard the size of a supper plate, : take strips of the white and strips of the colored 
lay the folded paper upon it, the colored one way paper, fold them down the middle, cut fine, open 
and the white the other, weave them in and out, so ‘ and curl, and carry these all round the edge of the 
as to keep the squares regular, tack round the edge ‘ basket; take a little silver paper, cut it very fine, 
of the pasteboard with a needle and thread, cut off S crimp it, and fasten it on the centre uf the handle, 
the superfluous parts of the paper, sew a wire all to bang down like a fringe or tassel. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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THe Cuanwines. A Domestic Novel of Real Life. By «very wide circle of readers. ‘The Bay-Path,” a 
Mrs. Henry Wood. Philadelphia: 7. B. Peterson & < etory of New England Colonial life, having been 
Brothers. for some time out of print, Mr. Scribner has done a 
A domestic novel of great interest. Mrs. Wood § good service in re-issuing it in the present excellent 

has, atter writing well for sume years, made her (edition. As essayist, poet, and novelist, Dr. Hol- 

way to the public heart, and secured a position §land has shown himself to possess rare ability. No 
among the first story writers of the day. Those > American author hag, in so short a period, so well 
who have read “East Lynne” and “The Earl’s ¢ established himself with the public. The quality 

Heirs,” will hardly fail to secure the present 5 of his work will muke his reputation enduring. 

volume. 

TRAIn’s GREAT SPRECMES IN ENGLAND ON SLAVERY AND 

Tue Bar-Paru: A Tale of New England Colonial Life.S Emancipation, Delivered in London, on March 12th 
By J. G. Holland, author of “ Letters to the Young,” and 13th, 1862, Also his Great Speech on Pardoning 
“ Lessons in Life,” &c. New York: Charles Scribner. 2 Traitors. By George Francis Train. Philadelphia: 


This story appeared in 1857, and was well re- T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Price ten cents. 


ceived by the public. Since that time, the author¢ The dashing, off-hand, brilliant speeches of Mr. 
has published several volumes which bave reached 5 Traio, have had a telling effect abroad. American 
the aggregate sale of one hundred thousand copies, d readers will be glad to procure an edition of the 
and made the excellence of his genius known to a ‘ three addresses published as above. 

VOL. x1x.—30 
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OUR SORROWS AND THEIR USES. 


¢ give a new richness and flavor to the fruits which 


We suppose that there must come to all of us, S § bang on the boughs of our lives, go that that which 


just as the storms and the nights come to the year, 
bours of sorrow and anguish of soul—hours inp 
which there is no sweet light of the eun, nor even 
the faint, far glimmer of the stars—hours in which 
we look on all sides and there is none to help, for 
there is no time when we feel how utterly alone we 
are—how far off and powerless is earthly love, or 
shield, as we do in some great shock and surge of 
anguish which shakes the centre of our souls, and 
sweeps over them as the epring freshcts sweep over 
the banks, burying under their chill and black- 
ness all hope, and joy, and beauty. Sorrows are 


before was small, and sour, and gnarled, should 
now be full and sweet, with juices like wine, for the 
sun and the rains have beat upon and ripened them. 

Is is better to take what comes, and to take it 
bravely, trustingly. We all know of sorrows which 
it seemed to us we could never bear as we saw their 
first shadows looming up over the horizons of our 
skies—sorrows from the thought of which we turned 
shuddering, feeling that if they came down upon 
us, there could never be for us again light, or song, 
or peace for a single hour. 

And yet the sorrows came down—sorrows of 


there so heavy and hard to be borne, that it seems< death, and change and loss; they beat the stately 
they can never pass away—the soul shrinks from ¢ castles of our bupes to dust—they tore the quiver- 
its burdens, and stands at that window whose only Sing fibrea of our hearte—our souls went mourning 
outlook is a landscape of darkness and despair. in sackcloth and ashes; and yet, the time of heal- 
And yet as every winter is lost and forgotten inSing and renewing came, and God’s south wind 
the sunshine, and the singing of birds, so the bitter- ¢ blew over our souls, and we live and smile, with a 
ness of these sorrows pass away—the anguish which smile chastened and sobered by old memories, and 
drank up for awhile the very springs of our life, ¢ the world is beautiful to our eyes once more. 
and hope is slowly healed. God, who numbers theS Not with its lost beauty. The sorrows that sweep 
hairs of our heads, sends his angels to comfort us, < over us leave their traces. They enlarge and ripen 
and lo! there is the soft, faint gray-light in the‘ gether teach uz that the end of living is not mere 


east, and then the tender flush, and at last the day-° 
light again—the strong, blessed, rejoicing daylight. 
Dear reader, it is useless to make up our minds 5 


enjoyment, but doing good, and improvement of 
our own characters; but we cannot carry the old, 
careless, free hearts, the ligbt joyousness of spirits ; 


to having simply a “good time” in this world! 2 ife has now become something real and earnest to 


Sooner or later, sorrows and bitter trials will come 
—no love will arrest them—no care will shelter us 


fere to save us from all suffering and endurance 
here; it is written that man is of few days and full 
ef trouble. 


us. There is a work to be done, a victory to be won. 


So, dear reader, by all the sweet uses of sorrow, 


must pierce us, the bruises we must carry, by the 
battles we must fight, some in high, but most in 
lowly places, whose witnesses are the great cloud 


And we don’t mean to imply here, that all our< which no man beholdeth, and by the evil which we 
trials are sent to us of Him. Sin and mistake ae must overcome, may we be made meet for the king- | 
eonstantly working out mischief in this world ; but ¢ dom of heaven ! 
there is One who hath overcome the world, and all ¢ 
things shall work together for good to those that ‘ CHARACTER. 
love Him. Education alone wont give it to you; cultivation 

And reader, the best way is to settle it with our- > of mind and manner never bestowed it; it must be 
selves at once and forever, that we shall not have ‘in you and of you. 
altogether a smooth, down-hill bed-of-roses sort of >“ Jufirmity of purpose,” “lack of force of will,” 
way inthislife. Any real, stanch, brave living istough $ is one of the most deplorable defects in any man or 
up-hill work—work that strains the sinews and calls - , woman’s nature. This going sneaking and sidling 
for all the moral forces of one’s nature. And the‘ through life in a sort of moral apologetic attitude. 
great question for us to settle is, how we shall receive, < makes one a coward, whether they know it or not, 
and carry, and use our sorrows? In thislies the whole: and that is always mean and contemptible. 
matter. They may overcome us for awhile, as equi-s Why, there are people, like the sands of the sea 
noctial gales do the forest, but when the winds are : for multitude, who would rather let a foul injustice 
passed by the trees stand up again, fair and stately § go unreproved—who would rather hear any baso 
as ever; and the birds lodge in the branches: principle promulgated, sooner than come out with 
thereof. And so are our sorrows to be received.‘ a stern reproof, or an absolute denial and condem- 
We may bend under them, but neither death, nor ¢ nation of it. 
loss, nor change in this world should break us. There are people in the world that go for 
They should make our hearts mellow with gat peace”—peace in their domestic atmosphere— 
and tender sympathies and charities—they should 5 peace in the moral one; peace socially ; peace in 

(878) 


os 
from them—-God’s loving tenderness will not inter- : by all its pain and discipline, by the thorns which 


Vv. F. Tf. 
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‘ 
church; peace in politics ; peace everywhere. God > had heard. It was first made in France, as was 
help us when there is no peace! If one has a< the noless popular carte de visite, for which there is 
truth to utter, come right out bold, fearless, strong, > now such an extraordinary demand throughout the 
regardless of what others may say and think,‘ country. The album varies in size and capacity, 
provided it be uttered in a spirit of true kindness< from a small duodecimo, holding twelve pictures, 
and charity. “to a magnificent quarto, designed for the reception 
Don’t be afraid. People respect and reverence< of from two to four hundred, and in price, from 
moral courage, and you may be sure you wont be: seventy-five cents to thirty dollars. 
thought less of in the end for standing up to yours Foremost in the business of producing these 
principles. It costs something to do it sometimes ; - elegant novelties, is the firm of J. B. Lippincott & 
but then it costs something to live in this world‘ Co., of Philadelphia, who manufacture an article 
and do right at all; but in the end, it pays better. c undoubtedly superior to anything that is made. 
Wherever we meet this honest, outspoken sin-< Though but a tew months have elapsed since the 
cerity, we do it reverence. It gives a man ‘ first one came out of their extensive binderies, they 
power, if he is coarse and ignorant, in many ways. > now have between ten and fifteen thousand dollars 
Not that coarseness and ignorance are not always < invested in this branch alone, which gives employ- 
a misfortune; but there is something in a true, 9 ment to more than one hundred and fifty hands. 
fearless spirit, that attracts one, though the manner < From the beginning, they have not been able to 
be rough, and the man he coarse. After all, we > keep pace with the demand. Recently, in looking 
love to meet a free, hearty, honest, independent< through this part of their establishment, we were 
soul, let the hands be bard as they may, and the - interested in noting the exceeding care with which 
king’e English wofully mutilated. There is some- ¢ every portion of the work is done, The material 
thing of the morally sublime in this soul-courage, < is of the very best quality, and all the parts are 
that stands by, and holds up for the truth, not in a‘ adapted to each other with an exactness that not 
spirit of opposition—not in defiance and indiffer- < only gives the most perfect symmetry, but also the 
ence to the feelings of others, but in loving loyalty : greatest possible strength. In all that appertained 
to right, that does not crawl nor cringe, but when < to the work, we noted a fidelity to excellence that 
there is fitting time and occasion speak the words: explained the reason why their Albums were 
of wruth and soberness. One feols better after it. > regarded by the trade as superior to all others. 
There is no sense of lost self-respect—of lack of; The introduction of the Photograpbic Album, 
moral courage; and, after all, nobody can wrong > which is rapidly finding its way into every house- 
us a8 We wrong ourselves. hold, has given a surprising stimulus to the photo- 
Dear reader, don’t be one of the silent, timid, ¢ graphic art, which is at present chiefly confined to 
shrinking kind, when there are words to bo. the production of the carte de visite. Besides por- 
spoken—good to be done. We ought to have to § tit of friends and distinguished personages, 
high and true an ideal of living—of character, for‘ pictares and works of art are now made in this 
this, and doing all that is possible fer maintaining style, and in the albums of our young lady friends 
“peace,” let neither truth, nor right, nor justice, < are seen copies of rare statuary, pictures from the 
be sold for it. Vv. F. T. old masters, and the choicest gems of modern art. 
A wonderful educator of the taste is this new 





PANORAMA OF JOHN BUNYAN’S P1L-; fashion going to be. For twenty-five cents each, 

GRIMS PROGRESS. < perfect copies, sun-painted, of costly pictures, en- 

To see this, makes a life-long memory of beauty. é gravings, or marbles, Bi ve okiaines ane oe 

One is borne into a land of enchantment, and: poorest, as well as the richest, enjoy the fair and 
vision after vision of grace and beauty rises before‘ Poautiful. 


the rapt eyes. We wander through that wonderful 
‘ : fae Mr. Lossing, whose ‘‘ Field Book of the 

eountry of dreams which kindled the h & 

pris tee poet, Jobn aaa : sneer ef the, Revolation” has been a most important illustrative 


What child’ hus not. bent enchanted coves the 2 Bddition to our historic literature, is now engaged 


aes >in the preparation of a work similar in character 
d ] i : ’ 
wonderful: pages of ‘the Pilgrim’s erogreee hg. to embrace the fields made memorable by battle 


h its < 
- been southed and strengthened by Me during the present war. He will visit all the 
teachings ? S grounds, taking sketches of the most noted points 

If you ever have a chance, go and see it, and< & ‘ s r ’ 


: , and writiog down facts while fresh in the memory 
you will confess the half had not been sa cee - Of living witnesses. It cannot fail to be a work of the 


¢ most absorbing interest. From what Mr. Lossing 

¢ has done in the same line of art and literature, we 

PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. ¢may fairly look for something of unsurpassing 

The newest and most popular thing under the excellence. Mr. George W. Childs, of our city, is 

sun is the Photograph Album, whereof, a year ago, : to be publisher and he has already given the 
searcely one in a thousand, even in our largest cities, $ enterprise a widely-sproad announcement. 


€ 
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SPRING RHYMES. 
BY CLARA J. LEE. 


Oh, these witching April days, 
Filled with soft, delicious haze; 
Skies o’erhead so deeply blue, 
All around so fresh and new ; 
In the very air floats dreams, 
Music murmurs in the streams, 
And the birds unite to sing 

In this melody of Spring. 


Who can choose but dream the while 
Nature doth our sense beguile ? 

After winter’s dreary reign 

*Tis so good to breathe again! 

So. with bird-notes in our ear, 

And the song of chanticleer, 

Making vocal all the air, 

We to drenm-land will repair. 


But. alas! our dream-wings stay, 
Ere we make much onward way ; 
For. to happy souls alone 

Dreams take on a happy tone. 
Saddened, ours will earthward tend ; 
Time alone can healing send. 

Ah! for us no dreams can be 
Soothers of reality 


That frowns darkly—darkly lowers 
O’er our vision’s topmost towers ; 
Settles down on heart and brain, 
Binding us to earth again. 

Thus the real sternly deals— 

Into all our life-way steals; 
Dreams must melt before its sway, 
Every fancy flout away. 


Only Faith can upward bear 
Souls a-weary grown with care; 
That can gild the darkest way, 
Turn December into May, 

Lift our thoughts above the earth, 


Where the Heaven-dreams have their birth; 


Only these are changeless, fast, 
And enduring to the last. 


God, then. grant us strength to bear 
All our weary load of care ; 

Give us faith’s pure, living streams, 

Let them triumph o’er our dreams. 

Then, with humble hearts and true, 
Doing what we find to do, 

Will go onward; for the rest 

God will do as scemeth best. 
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¢ Upon the other hand, “it is more blessed to give 
2 than to receive.” A kind word, a generous action, 
¢ a self-forgetting heroism of affection, the devotion 
» of patience, of self-control and magnanimity, shed 
c & sense more deep and precious on the soul from 
2 which they come, than upon that to which they are 
? offered. Ue who argues for truth, and not for 
¢ victory, will convince hig neighbor of the right, 
and at the same time gain candor and openness of 
S mind. He who deals fairly, walks hambly, an@ 
» shows mercy, blesses others, but himself more. To 
¢ spend a life of disinterestedness and self-sacrificing 
¢ love, is the divinest education on earth. “ He that 
5 watercth, shall be watered himself;” for charity 
5 liberalizes the nature which practices it: and good- 
> ness to the owner, is a ready treasure served “ where 
cneither moth por rust doth corrapt, and where 
¢ thieves do not break through and steal.” 
Q 





¢ 


c) 


TEA BRANDS AND THEIR MEANING. 

The following will interest housekeepers— 

“‘ Hyson” means “ before the rains,” or “ flourish- 
© ing spring,” that is, early in the spring ; hence it 

is often called “Young Hyson.” “ Hyson skin” is 
2 composed of the refuse of other kinds, the native 
Cterm fur which is “tea skins.” Refuse of still 
¢ coarser descriptions, containing many stems, is 
¢ called “tea bones.” “ Bohea” is the name of the 
“ hills in the region where it is collected. ‘‘ Pekoe” 
> or “ Pecco” means “ white hairs,” the down of ten- 
° der leaves. “ Powchong,”—“ folded plant.” “Sou- 
7 chong,”—“ small plant.” ‘Twankay” is the name 
¢ of a smal} river in the region where it is bought. 
“Congo” is from a term signifiying “labor,” from 
¢ the care required in its preparation. 


NINN 





¢ “Tt is the rush-light in the meagre fingers of 
Poverty, that reveals the nooks and crannies in the 
¢ human heart, and what a lurking place for bats of 
¢ thought it is, just as the pittance that Poverty 
gives to Want is the truest generosity in the world.” 





A new planet, of the thirteenth magnitude, was 
> discovered near the star Beta Virginis, at the Har- 
Cvard College Observatory, on the 8th instant. 
‘ Ferona was the name given it, and it is the seventy- 
C third discovered. 


WUOU™ 





‘To give moral subjects their true relief, you re- 
quire, as in the stereuscope, to look through two 


eS Good Manis Blessed te mis eee ’ glasses, that of the intellect and that of the heart.” 
We commend the following from the pen of the 5 


PHS premeler, auUOrM: C PAT We refer to the advertisement of Mr. F. E. 


The self-educating power of a good life is worthy > Thurston, on the cover of the Magazine, who will 


of considerativo. Whatever the influence of our: supply bis beautiful carte de vieites by mail, postage 


cunduct on uthers may be, tte effect upon ourselves: ATE 

ts yet greater. The most fearful result of falsehoods, paid. They one among the most brilliant and 
is its destruction of the principle and capacity of effective specimens of photography that we have 
trath in ourselves. Dissimulatiun deceives no man> seen. The series of twelve subjects, “Women of 
re much as him who practises it; and whatever’ the Bible,” are exquisite. So is “Rebecca,” from 
the gembler’s winnings, he lores more than hes Ivanhoe, “The Infant Redeemer,” “The Good 
gains. The rogue cheats not only his dupe, but’ ss lurillo. “The A aM } 
himeelf; and the thief steals from himself an in- » Sbepberd,” by Murillo, Oa arOu, aterna 
finitely more valuable treasure than from the man> Instruction,” etc. In fact, all the pictures and 


be robs. ? portraits on bis list are attractive. 
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The Fittle Gothis. 


BY BE. A. SANDFORD. 

The gay season was drawing to a close. The 
lovers of pleasure were becoming satiated with 
the social amusements to which they had, for 
many weeks, devoted themselves. The usual 
forms of pleasure-seeking had been all gone 
through with until they had lost the charm of 
novelty, and the power to excite or interest 
even the latest debutante. The restless waves 
of society began to settle down into that quiet 
which always precedes the dispersion of the 
waters. 

The lady who would give a party at the 
beginning of the season might expect to please 
almost without an effort, while she who would 
receive her friends now, must look well to 
their entertainment, that it be not a repetition 
of the many preceding. 

Mrs. Gibson gave a masquerade ball. 
was rather a novelty. At least, it was a depar- 
ture from the stereotyped forms of social enter- 
tainment. Many who accepted her invitations, 
had never before appeared en masque—some 
had not recently appeared in society at all—a 
few were celebrities who would escape being 
lionized ; others were world-weary ones, tired 
of assuming what they could now really put 
on. 

Charles Roland mingled very little in society, 
but his occasional presence was greeted with 
pleasure. He had a willingness combined 
with great ability to please, when he was called 
out; but for some unknown cause, he avoided 
society as strenuously as it sought and courted 
him. He was one of Nature’s finest models of 
manhood, developed by the most careful cul- 
ture. He had the power of exciting a strange 
interest in those who met him. All wished 
to know him more. But to those who had 


This° 


known him for years, he was as much in- 
volved in mystery as to the acquaintance of 
to-day. 

Mrs. Gibson extended an invitation to Mr. 
Roland; not that she dared to hope he would 
accept it, but the relations of the family to him 
were such as to demand this courtesy. He did 
accept, however. His reasons for so doing he 
would not have liked to give; it would have 
revealed a chapter in his heart-history which 
none had ever read. 

The ball was given at an oriental villa, 
situated near the city of Brooklyn, on the side 
of the sea. The furnishings of the mansion 
were in keeping with its architectural style, all 
reminding one of the luxury, and elegance, and 
quaint, rich beauty of those famed palaces in 
the land of the rising sun. 

On entering this dwelling, and mingling 
with the strange crowd with which it was 
thronged, Charles Roland's feelings were over- 
powering. A crowd of memories was suggested 
by every room. Every nook was eloquent of 
the past—the certain, relentless past, at which 
he could look, and in view of which he could 
feel; but no act or volition of his could now 
effect a change. 

This man of culture and of self-control, who 
for years had governed or concealed every 
trace of passion or self-centred feeling, was 
subdued, as in the presence of an overmaster- 
ing spirit, and became as a little child. 

Turning aside, he entered the conservatory. 
Two ladies were there before him, engaged in 
earnest conversation, which his presence did 
not interrupt. 

‘‘Theorize, speculate as you will, Mrs. 
Gibson ; mention all the fair examples which 
the past or present can give, I shall ever be of 
the opinion that a really pure and noble mind 
can love but once. It may have other senti- 
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ments which may serve instead of love, and lead 5 ‘‘ How would it affect you to live in such a 
to what is called a union. But the heart’s best < place ?” said Charles. 
gift can be bestowed only once. As the Chris-; ‘To live here?” She hesitated. ‘“*T cannot 
tian can worship but one all-perfect God, so>tell. My dreams have never taken this direc- 
the heart can have but one earthly idol—one ction.” Then, as though soliloquizing, she 
shrine on which to offer its devotions.” : said: ‘‘ Yes, it is what I need; it would act 
“Suppose that shrine be broken, Margary:¢as an opiate on my poor ambition—still the 
how then will this impulse to adure find‘ ~ heart-throbbing, which is so oppressive. One 
exercise ?”’ ¢ might here luxuriate in beauty, and be satis- 
‘¢ Still, the comparison holds good. Wanting < fied—might, like a veritable Persian, here 
a real, tangible object, we may worship the: worship the sun—and the sea.” 
imaginary, the unseen, which is the only ° ‘‘You have a strong impulse to worship,”’ 
really perfect. But if this ideal has once been ¢ said Charles. 
given form and individuality, the same must> ‘‘ The female heart is weak,” said Margary. 
be retained. We cannot, unless we would be< Then looking about her, she continued: ‘At 
heathen in very deed, worship a plurality, or a: whatever season the breath of these exotics 
succession of gods, even though they be self- > would lull the tired senses, and act as a balm 


created and imaginary.”’ < tothe troubled spirit. One might here find rest.” 
‘You talk like one having a double experi-c ‘How do you like the Little Gothic nearer 
ence.” the sea ?” said Charles. 


‘‘That I have ever intelligently worshipped ¢, ‘It is beautiful,’ said Margary. ‘It is 
what Christians call God, you will not believe. < ¢ positively necessary to the landscape here. It 
If I have adored man, may God, if there be a> may be called the complement of this. Indeed, 


God, forgive me.”’ cI think it must have been constructed—pardon 
‘cAh! Margary, I read your ‘ Worship’ in 2me, produced for this purpose, as they tell me 
the Express of Saturday.” it is not occupied.” 


‘‘Do not speak of my brain children. They’ Charles sighed audibly, but it was not heard 
are offspring of the imagination. Half the ‘or heeded by the lady. 
pleasure I take in writing, is the amusement I$ ‘It is such o true miniature cathedral,” she 
find in the absurdities to which I can giveccontinued: ‘a chapel, or perhaps itself a 
expression.” S crystallized prayer of the spirits gone down te 
This was said in a playful, derisive tone,$the waters. The Gothic is said to require 
but one which indicated more feeling than she‘ magnitude to give it expression—that it other- 
would have chosen to express. Mrs. Gibson § wise loses its idea, and becomes a caricature. 
excused herself as having already been away < But the proportions of this Little Gothic are so 
from her guests too long, and Margary was§ perfect, that it contradicts this often just 
left with Mr. Roland. She had excited a deep; criticism.” 
interest in his mind. He had ascertained that< ‘Have you observed the cross terminating 
his ‘‘Sir Margary,” the author who wrote as if, the tower?’’ asked Charles. 
interpreting his heart, was a veritable woman.; ‘I have,” said Margary, and sighing, turned 
He resolved to pursue the advantage ens aways 
clandestinely obtained, and ascertain whom <¢ * * * * * * * 
the fair disguise concealed. $ ies the early spring flowers had faded, 
With his usual address, he was soon con-2and the summer fruits were ripening, Mar- 
versing with her. Their conversation farned gary, now Mrs. Charles Roland, was mistress 
on common-place. Feeling the security of her‘ of the oriental mansion by the sea. She did 
disguise, she unconsciously threw an amounts not marry the mansion. Her heart, whatever 
of feeling in everything she said, which too? it may have been, was not mercenary. It was 
much betrayed her real self. Sa surprise to her when her husband conducted 
‘This is a beautiful place,” said she. ‘Its her to her home—a joyful surprise. 
corresponds well to my idea of ‘the Deter. What had become of her pet theory—the 
country.’ Indeed, I have often thought in‘ : inability to love a second time? Or, had she 
passing, that this looks like ‘a house not made : bestowed her hand without her heart ? 
with hands.’ It appears as though it might be: There had between them been no heart 
® production of the soil—a palace of Nature’s‘revelations. Both had forborne all question- 
construction, formed by her invisible forces, Sings and allusions to the past; and she had 
or redeemed from the sea.” <believed his sincere and low-breathed “TI 
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admire you, Margary,’’ had satisfied her heart. ’ played upon that at once delicate and powerful 
And this woman, created like others, to loveSinstrument—the human heart. The world 
infinitely—to love eternally, had thus forever > heard and was gratified, critics praised, 
closed this only earthly spring of the divine > 2society applauded, and she had gained what 
passion. é she sought. She had been ‘true to the 

_ (dreams of youth,” and what she had chosen as 

Hers had been a strange history. She lore life-object was accomplished. 
left motherless in her childhood, with a father, But success, once sure of possession, lost the 
noble-minded and generous in his nature, but >enchantment which distance lends it, and 
professing infidelity. From her mother she‘ became a weight—a burden—a something to 
had inherited strong reverence and religious 5 Which the imagination had given a false im- 
sentiments; by her father, she had been early © portance, but to which the heart refused to 
indoctrinated in the sentiments of Atheism. « attach itself. 

Education had so far overcome her natural¢ She was weary now—world-weary, and 
impulses in the right direction, that her mind > would rest. She would be appreciated—ad- 
was thoroughly sophisticated, and the tendrils , mired by one manly heart, and live no longer 
of her affections, which would have reached . in the wide world, but retire to the quiet and 
upwards for support, were twined about things ‘ seclusion of home. 

of earth. >< He, too, sought rest, which he had failed to 

Ambition early became her ruling passion. ; “find by devoting himself to the worldly good of 
When her heart was sought and won, this » his fellows. He had sought to buy peace by a 
passion was not overcome; its direction was: life of self-forgetful benevolence—by serving 
only changed, while its intensity was doubled. Sthe world in a worldly way. Neither had 
To the high position which she bad aspired to 5 heeded the voice—‘* Come unto Me, and J will 
attain herself, she now hoped to be led by a< give you rest.” 
stronger hand. With him she would live and ¢ = 
labor, if they might together enjoy the tro-¢ The silver cross glittered on the tower of the 
phies of success—fame—worldly considera- Little Gothic. At noon-day it glittered in the 
tion—honor.  sunshine—at night, it glittered in the moon- 

Her lover, Mr. Wayland, had chosen a pro- ¢ light. The first beans of morning were here 
fession which, in the hands of genius, leads to reflected; it caught the lingering rays of 
worldly honor, and he already stood high in its‘ evening. It stood motionless, with arms ex- 
ranks. Her heart was all enthusiasm and hope. (tended, guarding—what ? This was a mystery. 

Unexpectedly, the Nazarine passed by, and “Who planned the Gothic ?—for what purpose 
Wayland heard His voice—received the glad> was it built ?—or, who was its owner? were 
tidings of peace, and laid his heart, intellect, é things that no one knew, or seemed to dare 
fortune, genius, a// upon the altar of the ?inquire. 

Highest. He heard and accepted a call a In a small inland town, curiosity would have . 
proclaim a crucified Redeemer. csought means to satisfy itself; but in the city 

This was a blow to Magary. It severed 5 were too many other objects of interest to attract 
those ties which had not been approved—been < their attention. It was generally said to be 
consecrated to God. Her ruling passion, 2 haunted, or inhabited by spirits of the wind, or 
stronger than her affections, would not give \ sky, or sea, and the credulous chose to make no 
way. All hopes of what she regarded as< further investigations. 
earthly good, she thought were blighted if she 2 To Margary it became an object of painful 
retained her relation to Wayland. She did not interest. Naturally superstitious, her fertile 
understand nor believe the divine beatitude, 2imagination conjured up all events possible or 
‘Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit > otherwise, connected with this charming little 
the earth.” residence of the fairies. 

She felt the fires of genius burning within,» There was a small parallelogram of ground 
and her ambition again centred in herself.,at the buse of the tower, containing choice 
She chose the path of authorship as the most-varieties of flowering plants, carefully culti- 
sure way to success. She gave an easy ak aces by some unknown hand. It was said 
pression to beautiful thoughts—unfolded the; 2the sea- nymphs came up from the water, and 
secrets of the soul which it was an icetiaels wrought here by moonlight, and while they 
with her to read—ingeniously touched theSwrought, the waves and the wind chanied 
springs of passion, and with skilful fingers ° beautiful dirges on the organ of the sea. 
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The Gothic is beautiful, thought Margary,$ day arrived on which our earth-union was to 
if it were not for the cross? Who placed it>be celebrated, the Father took her. Though 
there?—and when?—and why? It was a sshe loved me well, she loved the Saviour 
constant reminder to her of another Gothic, ” better, and went willingly, gladly from the 
the spire of which was terminated in like’ little Eden here to the Paradise above. 
manner, at whose altar Wayland was minister- ; ‘‘T used every art to attach her to earth, and 
ing. All those holy and beautiful associations: begged that our union might be solemnized ; 
which Christianity has wreathed about the* but she steadfastly refused to do anything that 
cross for centuries, were lost upon her. It was: might divert her mind from Him whom she 
to her as to the Jew, only an object of: most loved. Just before leaving me, she 
aversion—an emblem of death. ¢ said— 

— ; ‘«©¢Let a cross—an emblem of my belief in 

Charles saw that evening was approaching. ~ the Holy Catholic Church, be my only monu- 
The day had been short—quite short ; but long * ment.’ 
enough to make him very weary. The morn- ; ‘When she was gone, I could not dissociate 
ing of his life he had sought Aappiness; later,“ her and this Gothic—could not think of mak- 
he had sought peace; then rest. But, like ing any disposal of it, or of putting it to any 
Noah’s dove, he found no place to repose on~other use; so I buried her by the tower, 
all the billowy, heaving sea of life; nor had > placing the cross above. 
he found the olive-branch of peace. When< ‘ Will you, Margary, when I am gone, have 
he knew that consumption was doing its work, » her removed—have us both laid in Greenwood, 
he was glad to lay off the vestures of mortality. 4 and let a marble cross keep guard by our 
He was not attached to earth, as he had not. graves? 
been satisfied with anythiug earth had yielded.‘| «‘And will you, dear one, have this little 
He began now to look with a kind of satisfac- : Gothic house, and the temple of your heart, 
tion, not upward, to the skies, but downward, ° too, Margary, renovated? Let the dead and 


to the grave. ; 2 withered leaves be cleared away from about 
“Oh, let me rest.” he oft would say— >it—the accumulated dust of years be removed 
“ When will the evening close the day, “from its furnishing, and let it be occupied by 
And the tired have blessed leave to creep > those whose lives will be a constant offering to 
Under the cool and quiet sod, C the Highest.” 
Into the sleep, so long and deep a = 
That falls on the weary eyes from God.” ‘ 


) All this was done. Charles sleeps sweetly in 

One morning, Charles asked that his chair’ Greenwood, by the side of his Alice. Wayland, 
might be wheeled before the window looking” with his early and only love, Margary, dwell in 
towards the east. He sat, for some time, ’the little Gothic by the sea. He still proclaims 
silently regarding the Little Gothic. Calling: 2 the glad tidings of peace, which she has heard 


Margary to his side, he said— sand accepted. Their united life is one bene- 
‘‘T shall not trouble you any more with my> : diction. 
impatience. I have finally found rest and peace “ SS Se 


in believing. The Saviour came to me last» Piantinac THR TuorNs.—Many a parent 
night, and weary, worn, and subdued, I fell’ wonders at the catastrophes which have gath- 
into his extended arms, and found rest. upon > ‘ered about the path of his child, as he or she 
his bosom. That emblem,” he said, pointing» ‘has blundered from the first to the second, and 
to the cross, ‘‘has now to me a deeper meaning ?then to the third folly, and brought one 
than words can convey. > calamity after another not only upon himself 
‘‘Margary,” he continued, it is due to you” or herself, but upon a father’s household. The 
that I should tell you something of my life—* mother has stood paralyzed in the contempla- 
that I should explain some mysteries which - tion of her child. They need not wonder long; 
have troubled you. I once loved, Margary, ” they have initiated their child into a life of 
with all the intensity of on ardent nature.“ ungodliness. Many and many a father, and 
My love, my Alice, lies buried at the base of 2 many and many a mother, prepares thorns for 
that tower. This oriental villa, where we their dying hour, steeping the heart of their 
now reside, was her early home. She planned’ sonor their daughter with the elements of sinful 
that little Gothic, and directed its furnishing. . pleasure, until the habit has been formed that 
As the time approached when we should _has covered their dying day with a gloom 
occupy it, she began to fade; and when the: which is almost equal to that of despair. 
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Petters ig the Girls. ap and the other a scanty dress, that hangs 


in close folds, and coarse cotton cap, and 
BY AUNT HATTIE. brogans on her feet, unsightly and ungraceful. 
NO. XVI. ‘¢Ah, that made the difference!” I said to 
Our noble soldier boys were all going off on myself, as I glanced a second time to the 
the cight o’olock train, and relatives, friends, 5 speaker, and saw the disfiguring lines of pride 
and acquaintances were at the station, to bid >on the otherwise fair face, and the thin nostrils 
them a sad good-by. The platform was crowded 7 (distended as if the very air she breathed was 
with husbands talking with their wives and < : something to be scoffed at. O pride! pride! 
children, mothers wiping their eyes to take den any of you girls ever stop to think what 
long greedy look at their boys, sisters weeping 2an unreasonable, untangible thing pride is? 
over their brothers, and the merest acquaint- ° How little reasag the most affluent have to be 
‘ances shaking hands as if life-long friends. <puffed up by it, and how much cause the 
A smoke in the distance, and every eye was yhumblest have to feel its breathings. If I 
turned as the words, ‘“‘the cars are coming,” 2 should ask you what should bring pride, some 
flew from lip to lip. All nations, all vocations 2o0f you would say beauty, more riches, a few 
sent their offering. Rough-looking hod-carriers Stalents, others cultivated intellect, and so on 
jostled side by side the genteel scholar and ar OUgE almost endless enumeration, almost 
tradesman, and the black coats of the clergy peach would give a different answer. Then can 
brushed the coarser fustian of the humblest < there be nny. standard? The lady passing my 
day-laborer, and among them all scarcely any $ window, i in a dress of dark chintz, has a father 
but had a loved one to bid him a fond good-by. ¢ who lost all his wealth by sterling integrity, 
The pause was but momentary, and as the 2not saving even a shelter for old age, but 
conductor shouted “all aboard,” one, a mere Sgiving it up unasked, to try to right the wrongs 
boy, ran up into the cars, and his poor Irish 2of an iniquitous partner. That lady eats the 
mother rushed after him, and hugged and $plainest food, and earns her dollar dresses by 
kissed him as distractedly as if death even hard labor; but the pride that fills her heart 
then was tearing him from her embraces. Sat the thought of her noble father, is more 
Eyes unused to weep overflowed with tears, ¢than the title of millionaire could bring. The 
and mothers with children but a little smaller, )mother across the way has children with me- 
shuddered to think ‘if it was their boys,’”’ and 2lodious voices, but plain in feature and un- 
when the sympathetic emotion was at its >couth in action. Her pride is fed on the 
height, a light, coarse laugh, mingled with the Ssweetness of their warblings, till she actually 
words— believes the whole neighborhood is filled with 
‘She run right up into the cars andSenvy over her children. The young student, 
hugged and kissed him before them all! Do?passing almost into a new world with his 
look at her shoes!” struck upon my ear, and 2 axioms, and problems, looks down with pity 
then another flippant outburst of merriment. on some poor tiller of the soil, who adds, sub- 
I turned to look at the speaker. She was getreels: and multiplies by his fingers, and that 
dressed in a gay, flounced robe, with a black Ssame poor tiller of the soil, wipes the sweat 
beaver cap, decked with gaudy ribbons and 2 from his brow, and feels s throb of pride that 
plumes, and her hand kept flaunting a parasol, : he can turn a furrow straight as a shadow, 
that betokened more the wealth than taste of the >and can brace his shoulder to the heavy burden, 
owner. My eyes were not turned from her Snot tremble and grow pale like the poor book- 
before she again ejaculated— 2worm, who can scarcely carry his own form. 
‘“‘Do see Mrs. Serrogate. How bad she cane married lady often feels pride in some 
feels! I declare I could cry with her to think - >real or fancied superiority in her husband, and 
her son must go !’’ Sthe unmarried one that she was above that 
I knew Mrs. Serrogate well—a woman whose <ignoble shame that binds so many to uncon- 
whole life was one round of pleasure—whose > genial, if not unworthy partners, for fear of 
children were turned off to a domestic as young ‘ “the title Old Maid. 
as possible, and left apparently without further ¢ And why is this not right? If one values 
thought or care, only that they should be always pintegrty above wealth, another melody over 
well dressed, and this woman won the softened -awkwardness, a third scholastic lore above 
tone and pity, and the poor Irish mother the sstrength and endurance, why have they not. 
jeering words and scornful laugh. But Mrs. reason to feel pride in what they value highest, 
Serrogate has on a fashionable robe and stylish > and if there is no standard, who has the right 
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to say nay and stand aloof, virtually declaring § rested on green fields flecked with wild flowers. 
I am superior to you? Cand barred with golden sunbeams. Fountains 
How humbling this thought should be, that ¢ of music gushed up in the sweet-scented air, 
what one imagines places him on an eminence « ‘and bird-wings fluttered in the vines trained 
above his fellow mortals, possibly two- thirds ° ‘up tothe windows. The old orchard was an 
of mankind sneer at and cast it away as worth-° ocean of beauty, the faintest breeze stirred its 
less trash. That envied beauty—beauty of‘ billows into motion—pink bubbles and white 
rounded cheek and smooth outline, sweet, - crested foam, seemed the sprays of flowers as 
placid, yet, oh how expressionless! often soSthey rippled over the sturdy trees. Many a 
highly prized by the possessor that every wood-lark found its nest velvet-lined, and 
thought seemed resting on the pivot vanity ; > crimson-cushioned, on its return at eventide to 
yet would that plain lady, tgat people ate favorite tree. 
always called plain, yet looked the second time? Just at the foot of the garden could be seen ° 
when she spoke, as if through the bright and : the meadow sweet with clover, and the stream- 
kindling eye they caught strange gleams of: let flashing in the sunlight like a silvery rib- 
beauty, whose dwelling place is the soul—ah! , bon, its edges embroidered with blue-bells and 
would she exchange! violets and wound gracefully around them 
And here girls let me ask what have you to. ail, was the hedge of privet, with its glossy, 
be proud of? We are all very patriotic now-‘ myrtle-like leaves, and the blossoms scattered 
a-days, and feel so proud to talk about our< in amongst the dark foliage, like flakes of snow. 
fathers and brothers in the army; but perhaps’ The garden was purple with lilacs, and blushed 
that poor Irish woman, in her coarse brogans and paled with roses, pinks and syringas. The 
and cotton cap—that I trust none of you would > view was a lovely one, and the two men who 
have sneered at—was more patriotic than us‘ gazed upon it appreciated its beauty. 
all. Possibly he was her only one, and she a2 A voice clear and musical floated to them 
widow, for no father came to bid him good-by, ) across the meadow, and fluttering after it, in 
and his cheek yet ruddy with youth, and no< careless grace, came a slight, bright-eyed girl, 
down upon his lip, to give him up a mere child. / her hands full of clover blossoms and early 
How many of us, patriotic as we are, but would‘ golden grain, and her cheeks rosy with health- 
have cried, ‘‘spare him at least a little longer.” < ful exercise. 
Thus girls it seems no earthly wisdom or ma-) The younger of the two gentlemen smiled & 
jority gives us a standard for pride, and the. proud, happy smile, when he saw her. His 
Heavenly one, which is of great price, a meek: whole face said, she is beautiful, and good, 
and quiet spirit, brings the possessor no pride. cand loving, and she is mine. His friend read 
Berea, Oalo. the thought, and said deridingly— 
‘¢You are very proud of her, no doubt—you 
think she would never have loved any other 
° ’ >man as she loves you. You believe her to be 
Reginald able 4 Aove, 8 miracle of constancy; that in the hour of 
BY LAURA J. ARTER. Soubeadon | her love would wind itself even closer 
around you. You will learn better, against 
you have seen as much of lifeasT have. I 
My story is founded at Oaklands. The‘ tell you, Reginald, there is no such thing as 
Oaklands I write of, is not to be found on the‘ genuine love existing in the hearts of the other 
map of any state in our glorious old Union— sex. Do not look so angry, but I would wager 
yet Oaklands really exists; a pretty name for $ my life, that at the first evil turn of fortune, 
a pretty country place. Let me step into the’ your peerless Beatrice would vanish like a 
large parlor of the roomy house, and tell you” mist, and leave you to grope your way through 
how Oaklands appeared one summer in 18—.< life in pain and darkness.” 
I will not give the precise date, for I have an / Stop now, Fairfax, if you value my friend- 
awkward way of blundering into ridiculous ‘ _ ship. You know nothing of Beatrice Duncan. 
mistakes whenever I attempt to remember , Because it has been your misfortune to meet 
dates of any description. To avoid this, ane women whose lives are a perpetual false- 
shall only say that it was in May, in the firsts hood, you have no right to think a// women are 
part of the month. dtreacherous. I know that Beatrice Duncan 
Two gentlemen were sitting by the low, open “does love me, that she has a soul above false- 
window, conversing pleasantly. Their eyes < hood, and as pure and true a heart as beats 
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in the wide world.” Reginald Lyle’s face was C around from one to the other; her hair taken 
flushed with honest indignation, as he turned ¢ back loosely from her face, and confined with 
to his skeptical friend. Ca spray of jasmine; and a knot of violets on 
‘“‘T believe you think so, Reginald, but from ¢her bosom. 
what I have seen of Miss Duncan’s disposition, S Reginald Lyle had good reason to be proud 
I very much fear you are mistaken. It is very cof her, and to love her. Her frank, artless 
easy to prate of a lasting love, so long as manners, had quite won his heart, long before 
cupid’s wand is inlaid with pearls, and flashing “he was aware of it. But this evening he did 
with diamonds. Even you would not dare to >not choose to make one of the pleasant party 
test her sincerity.’? The cold, stoical words Con the porch. Fairfax had insisted that he 
and mocking smile exasperated Reginald Lyle >should remain absent long enough to give him 
almost beyond endurance. an opportunity to relate his pretended misfor- 
‘If any other man living should speak to ?tune. His friend’s words had not shaken his 
me in that manner, I would make him recall ? confidence in Beatrice, yet a gloomy feeling, 
his words, if it cost me my life. But you know ¢for which he could not account, oppressed him. 
not what you are saying. Not dare to test) He wandered out into the garden and sat 
Beatrice Duncan’s love! Why Fairfax, I <down under the lilac bushes. From his flowery 
should not fear to tell her I was penniless—she ; retreat he could see his friends, and hear the 
would cling to me all the same.” Chum of their voices. He saw Beatrice flit out 
‘‘Try it, my dear fellow! Only try it! If/into the yard, and gather her hands full of 
the experiment doesn’t give you a new estimnte S creamy roses and then disappear, and he knew 
of human nature, I will acknowledge myself Sahe had carried them to her room. He felt 
fairly defeated. It will be the easiest thing in how cowardly he had been, to submit to such 
the world to do. Just allow me to get up some <@ scheme as Fairfax had proposed, and wished 
feasible story of broken banks and disastrous 2 himself safely out of it a hundred times over. 
speculations, and the work will be done. You‘ What would Beatrice think of him, when she 
will be amazed to see that Beatrice considers ?found he had tacitly deceived her? Would 
gold one of the necessary attributes of love.” she forgive him for his contemptible part. 
‘“‘If I consented to your proposition, Fairfax, ¢ Meanwhile, Beatrice had carried the roses to 
I should be acting a lie. I cannot reconcile her room, and woven them with the jasmine 
the idea with my conscience.” in her hair; pleased when she glanced in the 
‘You are afraid, I see. I supposed you?mirror and saw how pretty she was looking, 
would be. Your conscience is very tender.” 5 because she knew it would please Reginald, 
His lip curled scornfully. It stung Lyle into¢and her heart fluttered gladly at the thought. 
desperation. She ran down stairs joyously, expecting to find 
‘‘Tam not afraid. To convince you, I con-¢him ready to greet her, but he was not there. 
sent to act a mean subterfuge for the first time 2 She was surprised to notice that a sudden 
in my ljfe. Circulate any and every story of Sand painful silence fell over the group at her 
misfortune that you choose, so long as you do 2appearance, and her wonder increased as she 
not touch my honor. You will be ashamed of saw more than one pair of eyes bent upon her 
your cynical views of womanhood, when you 2in a manner half pitying, half curious. What 
see how nobly Beatrice will brave the storm Sdid it all mean? She looked from one to the 
for my sake.” His voice was full of a proud other inquiringly. As they noticed her look 
defiance. of embarrassment and distress, there was a 
“We willsee! But here comes your charm- ‘lame attempt at conversation, but the fluent 
ing lady-love now, so I shall leave you to tongues had suddenly grown clumsy. Mr. 
‘make hay while the sun shines!’ The lady Fairfax came to her relief—he was the only 
will not be so smiling to-morrow.” one who seemed to be perfectly at ease. He 
aa paid her some graceful compliment, offered her 
his arm, and together they promenaded up and 
The numerous guests of Oaklands were as- 2down the white gravel walk. 
sembled on the wide porch after tea, enjoying $ «+ You noticed the pause that followed your 
the fresh breeze, and amusing themselves in a arrival a moment ago, Miss Duncan? I see 
variety of pleasant ways. Beatrice Duncan $ you are wondering at it now. We have 
was certainly the loveliest of the happy group; < heard bad news this evening—very bad pews, 
the soft folds of her thin robes giving her esac a dear friend of yours too. Shall 
flaky, ethereal appearance, as she floated (I tell you?” 
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She looked up in a pained, startled way. : ° he had placed an obstacle in the path of Lyle’s 
‘Concerning a friend of mine, Mr. Fairfax ? ¢ happiness. 
What is it? Do not hesitate to tell me!” 5 
‘“‘ As well that I should tell you as any one I? CHAPTER 
suppose, for you will have to know it, sooner; All this long time, Lyle sat under the lilacs 
or later. Our mutual friend, Mr. Lyle, has-in an impatient, remorseful mood; watching 
lost every cent of his magnificent fortune. ¢ with eager eyes the group in his view, and 
Owing to some unlucky speculations, too tedious < > wishing the time would ever wear away. He 
to relate, he is to-night a ruined man.” The> >saw Fairfax draw Beatrice’s arm in his own, 
speaker's voice sounded quite grave and earnest. Sand wander down the walk, and he knew almost 
“How sorry I am, and yet so very gladitis“the words he must be saying to her. He 
no worse. I was afraid some accident had’ noticed the quick, frightened start that Bea- 
befallen him. Where is he? I must go to<trice gave, and he knew the falsehood had 
him—he needs words of cheer and comfort been told. His heart throbbed heavily—surely 
now. Poor Reginald!” Her voice quivered,<she would come to him, ¢o assure him that her 
and her face, at first as white as her dress, : love was ever the same. 
flushed up painfully. ° But the moments grew longer and drearier, 
‘‘You are too much excited; wait till you°and still she did not come. Then he saw her 
are calmer.”’ His low, authoritative voice kept in the midst of her friends, laughing and jest- 
her at his side, and they continued to walk on ° ing, and for the first time in his life he began 
slowly and silently. Fairfax spoke first. cto doubt her. THe got up with a leaden, dead 
‘Miss Duncan, I once knew a man who- $feeling in his heart, and walked through the 
appeared to be the soul of honor. He was my? > flowery paths of the garden, thinking every 
friend. We met and loved a beautiful girl. Cmoment she would see him and come. Could 
She returned his affection, and they were be-cshe be the mercenary creature Fairfax had 
trothed. His future seemed a bright one, butSthought her? He would not believe it. Her 
the demon of suspicion took possession of clear, ringing laugh grated unpleagantly on his 
him. He began to doubt the faith of the peer-” ears—she could be gay when she believed he 
less creature he had won. He could not : needed comfort. 
fathom the pure depths of her spotless soul.? He sauntered up to the porch, sad and miser- 
He believed she loved him for the sake of hisSable. Beatrice did not even turn her head 
wealth, that without it, he would be nothing to’ when she heard him address a friend, and 
her. I tried to reason him out of this foolish ° when at last their eyes met, hers were full of 
belief, but in vain—nothing would satisfy him, “coldness and scorn. He said to himself, now 
but to test her love. At lust to please him, I’ that she thinks me poor, she no longer loves 
became the medium of his hypocritical plot. ¢ me. The thought was agony, and yet he 
Do you comprehend me?” » wondered at his own blindness, in not having 
He did not need to ask her. The red, burn-¢ known it before. He was not handsome, he 
ing spot in her cheeks—the proud, haughty ¢ was not graceful, and why should she have loved 
flashing of her eyes, told how the iron had; Shim? He went into the parlor, and sinking 
probed her heart. She spoke very quietly— into a chair, covered his face with his hands ; 
‘Tam not so blind as to fail to discover that > trying to shut out Beatrice and all thoughts of 
you speak of Mr. Lyle. And this is his con-¢ her. 
fidence in me—his estimate of my worth! I> There was aa light, airy step in the hall, and 
appreciate the delicate cowardice of his con-* Beatrice entered the room, seemingly uncon- 
duct, and must thank you for disclosing it, scious of his presence. She gave a start of 
and at the same time, I do not undervalue the well feigned surprise, as he looked up. 
peculiar sense of honor that has prompted you? ‘Ah! are you here, Mr. Lyle?” 
to act at first a meddlesome, and afterwards ao Mr. Lyle—always before it had been Regi- 
treacherous part. Good evening!” cnald. He sprang up abruptly before her, de- 
She left him standing mortified and baffled > Stennitied to know the worst at once. 
in the path, and running lightly up to thes ‘‘ Beatrice, do you know of my misfortune 3 of 
porch, was soon apparently engrossed in a? He blushed for shame, at the dissimulation. 
lively conversation. He had hoped to gain\ ‘TI have heard.” 
her confidence and her love, but his very? She toyed in a careless way, with the lace 
duplicity bad foiled him. It filled his heart5 on her sleeves, not even raising her eyes to his 
With a bitter, wicked triumph though, to know¢ face. 
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‘It is a terrible thing to be a poor man, but ‘bitterness. Take this bauble, you may need it 
ten thousand times worse to learn that with “now.” 
your riches, your dearest friends desert you.”’ 5 She slipped the heavy diamond ring from 
‘‘ Tt must be.”’ “her finger, and flung it at his feet, then burst- 
Still the listless manner and averted gaze. | ing into a passion of tears, fled from the room. 


He drew her almost fiercely to the window, + 





where the faint light fell over them both. His - CHAPTER IV. 

face was livid with suppressed pain— > Beatrice Duncan never paused in her mad 
‘Look at me, Beatrice! I am not a hand- ‘flight, till she found herself in the cool, quiet 

some man, I am not a fascinating man?” “depths of the orchard. It would be impossible 
She looked at him quietly and curiously, Pe to tell what she suffered now, and what she 

if it were for the frst time in her life. chad suffered in all that torturing interview. 
‘* No, you are not handsome or fascinating— “She had not thought it would end thus; she 

simply passable.” chad intended to punish him for his want of 


Her voice preserved its indifferent tenor, ‘ ; faith in her, but farther than that she had not 
and her eyes fell to the floor in an absent, *intended to go. If she had known how grossly 
dreamy kind of way. > Fairfax had misrepresented Lyle’s conversa- 

‘It was not for my personal appearance ‘tion, she would have gone back to him then, 
that you loved me then; it was not me that ) with her heart full of love and sorrow. But 
you loved at all, but my paltry wealth. Oh“she did not know, and there was no undoing 
Beatrice—Beatrice !” ; what had already been done. Reginald Lyle 

The blood rushed in an angry torrent to her ; i was hers no longer. He had wounded her 
face, and her eyes seemed to burn him with feelings, and her pride and passion would not 
their flames. But she was calm and self-* cpermit a. reconciliation. It was almost mid- 


possessed again in a moment. Cnight when she returned to the house. Noone 
‘‘Since you have formed so flattering an “had missed her—they probably thought she 
opinion of me, I shall not contradict it.” Shad retired. She went to her room, and draw- 


‘Beatrice, you have cruelly deceived me. I. ing out her desk, wrote: 
trusted in you, as I shall never again trust 3 ‘¢To think that after all I have said to you, 
anything living. You have shaken my faith “Reginald Lyle, after the long months you have 
in the human race—I could not have believed known me and read my soul, you should think 
you what you are. How you must have<me so base and depraved! I loved you, be- 
triumphed when I fell an easy victim to your >cause I believed you a man of pure, unsullied 
skill. How you have flattered me up with “honor; because I believed you had faith in my 
sweet hopes and loving words, and all the - goodness of heart. I did not dream you pos- 
while your heart was cold and false to me.’ sessed a soul so sordid that it tainted your 
How your very kisses bound me to you with ~very thoughts. I would have scorned so mean 
their sweetness—to think that they were bought and idea. You have never loved me as you 
with the prospect of future magnificence. ought, or you would not have doubted my 
Take back your honeyed smiles, your false. devotion. Had your treacherous friend per- 
vows, fairest and yet most heartless of women. < formed his part of that mocking farce as he 
Oh! Beatrice, how I have loved you !” <should have done, you would have had no 

He caught her up in his arms, covering her “reason to distrust me again. When he told me 
face with farewell kisses; his tears shining -that falsehood, my first impulse was to seek 


like dewdrops on the roses in her hair. Syou out in your trouble and sorrow, and tell 
She jerked herself from him scornfully, her < you how doubly dear you were to me, because 
face hot and feverish. “there were clouds hanging over you. Before I 


‘‘ You forget yourself; you forget your own : could obey that impulse, he told me of the 
words, freeing me from all ties to you. You ? “pretty plot you had prepared to entrap me. I 
forget the broad chasm the world has placed; loathed him for his treachery; 1 pitied you for 
between us—you forget that you are a poor 2 your weakness. Yet I did not intend to allow 


man!” ‘this to sever our future lives. I intended to 
She emphasized the last. words bitterly, as if torture you for awhile, as you deserved to be 
to impress them upon him. ; >tortured, for your unfounded doubts, and then 


‘You have doubted me—you have trampled ‘to throw off the hateful mask. But after all 
upon all the best and finest feelings of my soul. ‘that has passed between us to night, it will be 
I give you back scorn for scorn, bitterness for ) better for us to go separately through life. I 
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would not marry you now, unless I knew you) gladly share your life with you. Come back 
had perfect trust in me. Ido not give you up‘to me; I am lonely, lonely without you. 


without regrets—you have been very dear to ‘¢ BEATRICE.” 
me, and I shall always think of you kindly. 
Farewell.” She did not wait long for a reply. Two 


She did not weep then; she was fearfully S days later, as she sat in the garden under the 
calm and quiet. But she kissed again and), 1ery lilacs where he had sat that evening, she 
again the little locket containing his miniature, > heard the firm, well-known step on the walk. 
calling it many and endearing names. ¢ She knew before she fairly had seen him, that 

Lyle read the letter through with a dreary >it was Lyle. 
hopelessness. He saw all that he had lost,$ She went up to him quietly and gladly, ex- 
and yet, with his fine sense of honor, felt that 2tending her small, fair hand. He picked her 
he deserved it. He did not know how doubly‘ up in his arms, kissing her tenderly. 
treacherous his friend had been to him. He? ‘‘ My precious Beatrice— my own true-hearted 
plead some urgent business to his friends, ns darling !” 
an excuse for an early departure from Oak-° That was all be said, yet as they walked 
lands. =together up the path, the past was forgotten 

He did not seek for an interview with Bea-¢and forgiven. 
trice; he believed all attempts at a reconcilia- Later in the evening, there was a long, quiet 
tion would be in vain. If he had only gone toStalk in the parlor, and they both learned for 
her then, while they were both calm, every-¢the first time, how cruelly Fairfax had de- 
thing would have been explained. He did not \ceived them. There was perfect peace and 
see the white, wan face, that looked out at him? -harmony at Oaklands that night, and a week 
as he departed, and perhaps it was as well. ater, a quiet wedding, where the peerless and 

Beatrice found that the beauties of Oak-¢ wealthy Beatrice Duncan, became the happy 
lands had vanished with Lyle. Her friends, ° Mrs. Lyle. 
one and all, united in pronouncing her a heart-¢ 
less flirt, for her conduct to him; yet she) ae ‘ ; 
never vindicated herself by blaming Lyle, Be Atings and Queens of England. 
sbe could justly have done; never let them see 
beyond the surface of her heart. The summer 5 RICHARD J. 
passed along drearily; she felt she would be? Richard, a son of Henry II., was crowned in 
glad to see the dead leaves, and yellow, sickly § London, September 3, 1189, by the Archbishop 
grass of autumn; the splendors of the summer¢of Canterbury. He had received the ducal 
mocked her with the past. Fairfax had watched ; crown of Normandy at Rouen, soon after the 
her with increasing love and admiration; had¢ death of his father. His character was of a 
tendered his heart and hand, and had been> romantic cast; he loved wild adventure and 
decisively and scornfully rejected. She shrunk < martial enterprises, and his bravery and courage 
from him with an innate feeling of fear and > procured him the surname of the Lion-heart. He 
contempt. was tall and well-formed; his eyes were blue 

It was August; sultry, drooping, panting; and sparkling; his hair a bright yellow, in- 
August. The guests still lingered at Oak-$clining to red, and his manners pleasing. He 
lands; it was too pleasant a retreat to be easily 2 was conspicuous as a poet, an orator, and 4 
parted with. Beatrice sat idly and dreamily $ politician. He possessed much talent, and 
looking over the latest paper from the city. ° gained great ascendancy over men’s minds. 
Suddenly her eyes filled with light, and ee faults were rashness and impetuosity, 
color deepened. ¢which the people at that time scarcely con- 

Reginald Lyle had failed. There was no ? sidered deserving the name of faults. 
doubt of it now; he was a ruined man. Bea-¢ One of his first acts was to release Queen 
trice must have been more than heartless, for? Eleanor, his mother, who had been kept in 
a glad smile wreathed her lips, as she read of, prison sixteen years. She was not only re- 
the downfall of the man who had loved her;stored to liberty, but intrusted, with the 








better than his own life. ‘ government of Normandy, with very extensive 
She picked up a little slip of paper and > powers and privileges. 
wrote— From the moment of Richard’s accession to 


‘You will not doubt me now, Reginald, < the throne, he regarded Palestine as the theatre 
when I tell you that I love you, and that I will ¢ on which he expected, by martial exploits, to 
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acquire immortal fame and eternal salvation. 2 erous ; Philip fearful and deceitful; so it was 
To effect this, he visited Philip Augustus, at> natural they would disagree. 
that time king of France. The interview When Richard was in France, he fell in love 
between the two monarchs was friendly, and> with Berengaria, daughter of the king of 
to their mutual satisfaction. They agreed tos Navarre, and he now prevailed on his mother 
unite their forces, and march at their head to2to bring that princess to Messina. They 
the Holy Land, in order to recover Jerusalem‘ arrived the day before he was obliged to sail, 
from the Mahommedans, who had taken pos-? but the marriage did not take place, as in the 
session of it a short time before. lt was?Catholic church none are solemnized during 
expected by his subjects that while on this‘ the season of Lent. 
visit to Philip, the king would marry the prin-¢ Queen Eleanor returned to England, and the 
cess Alice; but he did not fulfil the contract > Queen of Sicily, who was Richard’s sister, 
which had been entered into by their fathersS accompanied the princess. On account of a 
fifteen years before, and after he was crowned? storm, they stopped at Cyprus a short time, 
he appeared to think no more about it, thoughS and there Richard and Berengaria were mar- 
the suspension of the marriage had before’ried. The king of Cyprus did not give 
served him as a pretext for many complaints > Richard leave to enter the harbor; but he took 
and revolts. possession of the island and left a governor in 
Animated by religious zeal and martial? command, and immediately sailed for Acre. 
ardor, Richard urged his preparations for the On their arrival in Palestine, the English 
crusade by every possible means. It was‘ and French kings seemed to forget their secret 
necessary to raise large sums of money to?jealousies for a time, and to act in concert. 
support the army he was to lead. His Rie But Richard displayed so much true valor and 
had left in his coffers nine hundred thousand? martial superiority, that Philip was soon dis- 
pounds sterling ; but this amount he considered > gnsted with his success, and regarded him as 
insufficient for the expedition. He levied new 38 rival; and, under pretence of bad health, 
sums by every means that policy could devise. 2returned to France, leaving ten thousand of 
He sold most of the crown lands, castles, and\ his troops under the Duke of Burgundy, to 
estates ; also, offices of trust and power. This? Whom he gave secret orders to annoy Richard 
greatly increased the influence of the clergy,2in every way in his power. Before his 
which were already too powerful, as the bishopss departure, he renewed his oath of peace and 
and abbots had the most money, and were the? amity with Richard, and then went directly to 
chief purchasers. Many pointed out to the> Rome, to procure from the Pope an absolution 
king the danger of their power; but he was so;from his promise, as he wished to invade 
much engaged in raising money that he had>England. But the Pope positively refused to 
little anxiety for the welfare of his subjecta, ° sanction such an outrage on the rights of one 
After extorting presents from some by threats,’ Who was then risking his life in the cause of 
and borrowing from others, he finally nbn church. 


: 
3 


the necessary amount. He feared the ambition¢ The Christians had besieged Acre for more 
of his brother John, and to prevent him from>than two years, and not less than three 
seizing the throne in his absence, secured him hundred thousand had perished from sword 
in his allegiance by an accumulation of favors. 2 and sickness, among whom were many persons 

Having everything ready for his departure, ‘ of an elevated rank, from the different countries 
Richard committed the regency tothe bishops of? of Europe. Richard, by his courage and valor 
Ely and Durham. He sailed from Dover with > soon reduced the place, and gained the universal 
all his forces, September 14, 1190, and after) catenin of the army. And now, being the sole 
joining the French armies at Verelai, they 2 conductor of the war, he went on from victory 
proceeded to Messina, where they arrivedSto victory. Saladin, the most heroic of the 
safely December 11. Here they remained till> Saracen monarchs, with three hundred thou- 
March. In their army were one hundred‘ sand men, was obliged to flee before him, and 
thousand fighting men. Richard and Philip? forty thousand of his army were slain. Ascalon 
had entered into the most solemn engagements > and other cities surrendered, which opened the 
of mutual support, but many were the mistrusts$ way to Jerusalem, which was the object of 
and reconciliations of the two kings, which 2Richard’s long and ardent expectations. He 
were probably increased by the Sicilian mon-‘ concluded a treaty with Saladin, by which the 
arch. They were both proud, but very different ? seaport towns of Palestine were to remain in 
in character. Richard was brave and gen-‘ the hands of the Christians, who were to visit 
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Jerusalem in perfect security. Richard thus ° 
concluded his expedition with glory. Clasping Sands. 

He settled his affairs in the east, and sailed ¢. BY EMMA PASSMORE. 
for England; but his vessel was wrecked, (Oh, the glorious feeling binding kindred hearts in 
when he assumed the garb of a pilgrim, hoping ¢ shining bands ! 
to travel through Germany withoyt being ‘ Oh, the pure electric thrilling in the clasping of the 
known. But he was seized and imprisoned ¢ hands! 
by Leopold, Duke of Austria, who sold him to ¢ When we meet the unforgotten, the loved of other 
Henry, emper : one ae years ; 
‘ dune as poem ee aaa ounce happy smiles are beaming through a mist of 
king of France, exerted all his powers to¢. 2°7°"S bd 


; . (We ask them of their wanderings, and speak to 
purchase Richard of Henry, so that he might « (heuer ones: 


seize on England and Normandy; but the © Of life, with all its checkered paths—of thorns and 
Pope and the diet of Germany compelled Henry ¢ blooming flowers; 

to restore Richard to his own subjects, which >of sunny landscapes, far away; of all the sainted 
he agreed to do if they would pay a million < dead, 

and a half of dollars for his ransom. Such i The blessed and the beautiful, who from this earth 


were the princes who were the champions of < have fled. 
the cross. Perfidy and corruption ruled in . We talk of future hopes and fears, while thoughts 
that enthusiastic age of barbarism. After‘ and feelings grand 


great exertions, about one-half of the money , Leap up and claim an utterance in the clasping of 
was obtained, which Queen Eleanor took to % the hands. 
Germany, and accompanied her son to England, “Hast thou assayed, dear one, to look into another 


where he was received with great demonstra- y heart, 
tions of joy by his subjects. ‘To read its hidden mysteries—to draw its leaves 
He had passed fifteen months in the prisons > _— apart? 


of Germany. The Duke of Austria dying soon “1° Play Ht ae chords which give such 
after, acknowledged the injustice of his con-« badge arses ' 
duct, and on his death-bed released Richard eae ey ee repem the ape mae ally teem ours 
from all obligation to pay ther emainder of the < Draw nearer ; take her hand in thine; dost feel the 
money for his ransom. After his return, he coming spell 
had a war with Philip, which lasted four which makes thy heart rush out to hers, yet why 
years, and was terminated by the mediation of - thou canst not tell ? 
the Pope. It was productive of no event of ¢’Tis the sweet electric thrilling—the closing, clus- 
national importance. The bishops of Ely and ¢ tering bands, 
Durham had oppressed the people and dis- ‘ The glorious spirit linkings in the clasping of the 
puted hetween themselves many times during? _—shands. 
the absence of Richard; and at last the lower $I care not for the chilling clasp which parts at 
classes took up arms against the clergy, but finger-tips, 
were soon defeated, and the leaders put to ¢ Born out of cold formality under the heart's eclipse ; 
‘ : P ‘Senseless and void; a counterfeit; a cold, un- 

death. Enginnd made very few improvements fae thines 
during the reign of Richard; the excessive ¢ eee 

g¢ ve ‘ ie © Better the hand should have no part in such an 
taxes were extremely oppressive to his oe offering! 
jects, but they were satisfied with his glory 2 The voices of the friends we love, and e’en the rap- 
and splendid achievements, though the nation tured kiss, 
derived no benefit from his exploits. While May fill the soul with joyfulness—with pure, 
besieging the castle of Chalus, in his own ¢ ecstatic bligs, 
dominions, he was wounded by an arrow, and (And yet they lay no offering more pure on friend- 
died April 6, 1199, at the age of forty-two?  ship’s shrine, 
years. He reigned ten years, and left no ¢ More holy and more beautiful, sweet, friendly 


children. grasp, than thine. 
DELAFIFLD. WI1s «For there are times when lips move not—when 


heart, too full to speak, 
—__——_—__+00-0-6——_____+ 


: © Can nothing tell, save by the throb, and wild, 
An Athenian, who was lame in one foot, § tumultuous beat. 


joining the army, was laughed at by the sol- cHon sweot the grasp of sympathy which meeteth 
diers on account of his lameness. ‘I am here? then our own, 
to fight,” said the hero, ‘not to run.” More prized because go delicate, so kindly in its tone. 
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- Sweet spirit-bridge for the soul to cross, with its Sneck to wrap around mine. ‘You would have 
gleamings to and fro, been chilled through in ten minutes, and I will 
I shall bless thee in whatever land my feet shall “have you at home in less time than that, and I 
chance to go; ¢promise you that you'll not stir out again to- 
I shal! bless thee when my cheek turns pale, and “day. Susy has been poorly this winter,” he 
fainter grows my breath ; ‘talked on in reply to my inquiry about her 


When my spirit’s wings, just plumed for flight,¢) ith «but she is recruiting up now, and we 
pause at the gates of death ; ; 


i i i to-day. 
Wh are going to have a nice dinner party y 
en unto all the scenes of earth my last fond look ‘That's all that took mo out to get some loaf 


is given, ae ia 
And angels beckon me away unto the courts of Sugar, and raisins, and a few fixin’s. Susy 
Heaven ; Cwill be so glad to see you! Whew, how the 
Then, if there be some loved one nigh, who near wind does blow! enough to take one’s coat off 
my couch should stand, _ their back; but you wont feel it much in my 
I would wish to bid my last good-by in the clasping ?carriage; the top will keep it all off! We'll 
of the hands. Stie the bu on behind. A wheelright lives 
ESY g 
Brook viii, Iowa. next door to us, and if you can’t stay longer, 


he will have it all right by morning.” 
S I was almost thankful for the break-down, as 
i 4" I settled back on the comfortable seat, com- 
Hy Sfriend, ples. Howe. ? pletely sheltered from the piercing blast by 
BY MES. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. ‘the two men in front, and listened to the 
It was a most doleful day to be out riding <cheery talk of Mr. Howe, which was as ex- 
in an open buggy. A pleasant thawy morning ‘hilarating as the sight of a caller on a dull, 
in February, had coaxed my husband and my- (rainy day. He was one of those happy per- 
self out to pay a long promised visit; but the ¢sons, who rebound from losses, trouble and 
night before our return the wind suddenly S aaveraty: lighter, if possible, than before, as 
shifted, and when we arose in the morning, it Sif the weight of affliction had only brushed off 
was with the unpleasant prospect of a ride of ‘a few mere particles that impeded progress, 
twenty miles over the roughest of roads, the er sunk into the heart, to become incorpo- 
wind blowing almost a hurricane, and the air crated an additional burden to carry through 
full of sharp, icy particles of snow. If Mr. (life. Mrs. Howe was the opposite, with face, 
Merwin had not been a precise man, and >if not sad with present sorrow, often clouded 
therefore imagined he could not be away from ‘with apprehensions of coming evil. That she 
his business a day later than he had arranged >was a partial invalid, with two or three little 
for, we should not have started; but he was, ‘ones clinging around her, burdening her body, 
and so we were on the road. and of course her mind, was an excuse; but 
Pins and string were of no avail against the Sto see the devotedness, and unselfishness, and 
fierce blast, and my veil had blown aside, and clove of her husband, was enough to make 
my shawl unfastened for the fifth time, in as ‘many a wife, who, though surrounded with less 
many miles, and we were both in that state Ceare, feel that she walked the path of life 
when a seat by a warm grate in our own home >almost alone, almost envy Mrs. Howe's lot, if 
seemed the greatest earthly paradise, when the (it was filled with confining duties, and often 

wheel sank down into a deep rut, the horse >the pain that wears out the body. 

started and jerked, and the mischief was done. é Mrs. Howe received me very cordially, took 
We were left at the bottom of a long bill with a ¢me into her own room to disrobe and get warm. 
broken axletree, and not a house in sight.SThen invited me to amuse myself with the 
Mr. Merwin stood perfectly aghast, and I, as sri and papers, and apologizing for her un- 





any other poor, benumbed woman would, sat >avoidable absense to the kitchen, to superin- 
down on 4 stone and began to cry. We were ‘tend the stuffing of a turkey, she left the room. 
go absorbed in our trouble, that we did not 2I was in that quiescent state, when the chilled, 
notice a carriage on the opposite hill, till it Shalf congealed particles begin to thaw out, too 
was alongside, and the gentleman, who was an ¢inactive for motion, and so I leaned back in 
old friend, was out shaking us by the hand. my chair, and amused myself with a quiet 
‘‘It is the most lucky thing in the world ¢survey of the room. 
that I came along just now,’ exclaimed our It was not so large as to look uncomfortable ; 
acquaintance, Mr. Howe, as he lifted me on to¢the casings painted a neat fawn color, with 
my feet, and took his fur muffler off of his own > paper to match, and windows opening into the 
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\ 
pleasantest part of the world—the south and ‘have taken them up and seasoned them, with- - 
h Ning her. You don't know how sh 
west—with a low cottage bedstead in one <out my telling her. You don’t know how she 
corner, and at its foot a crib, large enough for >tries me. I sometines think that is the reason 
the younger children. A comfortable lounge, st don’t improve faster.” 
covered with bright moreen, one end elevated, ‘‘What troubles you now, dyspepsia ?”’ 
and a pillow thrown over it, stood where you, ‘Ido not know. I get such nervous head- 
could command a sight of the road; and within aches! So many children to look after, and 
reaching distance of the lounge was a cradle, is to their clothes. You don’t know anything 
with its occupant in quiet slumber. about it. Not a child to litter up the house, 
» 

There was the least bit of disorder. Theor make you go almost distracted with their 
toilet stand was open, and some soap and ¢ noise.” 
brushes were scattered on the floor, and the ‘‘But it is so lonesome sometimes, Mrs. 
cover of the crib was awry, and on the win- ; Howe, to wake up-in the night and miss your 
dows were more than one mark of little fingers > $ > baby. 
—the little fingers that never can be still. It; «I know, if any one could only have one or 
grew too warm, and I drew back and placed we —but there! I believe Betsy is letting that 
my foot on the rocker, and bent down to take ‘cake scorch; it smells as if it was burning,” 
& good look of the baby I had never seen. ¢and she started in haste for the stove-room. 
‘As pretty as all the rest,” I exclaimed, half; In the interval between finishing up all 
grudgingly, as I saw the short, soft curls ° preparations for the expected guests and their 
tossed back from the high, fair forehead, and > corval, Mrs. Howe took me in to see her 
the rose-hue on each cheek, fair as the ene children’s wardrobe. She had fine taste, and 
bloom. The full, red lips were half apart, and euch garment was exquisitely perfect. A blue 
showed two rows of even, pearly teeth, and the } embroidered cashmere cloak, and hood of the 
little hand thrust out from the blankets was 2 same delicate color, bordered with soft down, 
perfect, plump and dimpled. Oh! if I could S$ was for the baby’s outdoor wear; anda white 
have such a one to lie in my bosom and ca ibe, tucked into infinitesimal distances, went 
me ‘‘mamma,’’ came with such a pang, and swith the cloak and hood. Susy, the mother’s 
then the memory of the one I did have, my ¢ cnamesake, with darker eyes and hair, was 
own dear, dear baby, that could just creep to - fitted out in a crimson dress, ornamented with 
my side and pout out her soft lips for a kiss, Stich bands of velvet, and a brown mantle 
yi God took her from my = belek the < sen fur, ue ae eas ao 
old heart-pang, and I leaned my head down on grace - Vemorest 8 es ishment; and so 
the chair and tried to pray, as I had done o “through each garment to the fine broadcloth of 
hundred times before, ‘‘ Father, help me not ;the eldest son. 
. oe but to wait patiently till I meet my ra agree ome a bgt A cements : 

arling in Heaven.” g e guests, though stranger Mrs. 3 ; 

I wiped the tears away at Mrs. Howe's step (were sociable and agreeable. Mr. Howe had 
in the hall, and she came in to ask me out into Sstrong arms for both the baby and Lottie, the 
the dining-room, as her help was so ignorant ‘; >next older, to take all burdens from his wife, 
she needed watching, and every moment was ‘and a cheerful word sor every one, and a fund 
precious to visit with me, it was so long since oe ee = Mrs. mt 8 necessary sane to 
we had met. the kitchen, to make the time pass agreeably. 

I offered to assist in any work, but she re-) The dinner was a genuine country one. A 
neh ea they he a oe ee a eed turkey mamas sin nek & ran 
wou ave been quite if her girl was half >chicken pie grace e centre o e , 
decent. ae surrounded with dishes of pickles, 

‘‘ Where is Esther ?” I inquired. ‘I thought Sand preserves, and custards, while a side table 
she was a fixture with you.”’ 5almost groaned beneath its load of potatoes, 

‘‘Oh, it was hard times, and I thought I ; Fornips; and vegetables of all kinds, varieties 
ea not sae her price. I prea enon of aie and ie a a eaeis ie 
shillings cheaper. Mr. Howe did not like it< Betsy was the only drawback, an saw 
much, but I had been poorly so long, and such j Mra Howe’s complaints were not groundless. 
a doctor’s bill to pay too! I felt that I must She was stupid and awkward, and kept her 
economize. But just see here, what a thought- » mistress in constant fear of some unlucky con- 
less thing! to leave these apples right in the ¢ tretemps. ‘So different from the thoughtful 


stew-pan with a spoon! Why couldn’t she ) aad handy Esther, that waited upon us at a 
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former visit,” I said to myself. The visitors \cost of my first week’s economy. Three dol- 
withdrew soon after dusk, and when the last 2lars could not make me good. By the end of 
dish, too nice for Betsy’s careless handling, the second week I had a nervous headache, 
was placed by Mrs. Howe in the cupboard, all >and the physician was coming every day, and 
of us gathered into the nursery, to have asocial Severything was wrong. I sent after my old 
chat of an hour or so before we separated for; help, and very gladly kept and paid her until 
the night. 31 was well. Does my experience tally with 

Mrs. Howe threw herself into the large rock- § yours in the least ?”’ 
ing-chair, her husband thoughtfully brought Mr. Howe laughed. ‘Multiply by thirty- 
up to the grate for her, and declared she was Sthree wife, and you will come near the truth! 
tired to death. She felt all dinner time as if a 21 declare,” he added, turning to me, ‘“‘I have 
thundercloud was suspended over her, ready to ssometimes thought of asking the ‘ Agricultur- 
burst upon her head. Betsy was so awkward. sist’ if good drains could be made of broken 
She was actually afraid some of her visitors 2 crockery. I want something cheaper than 
would get scalded with hot tea; she filled the fae to drain that ten acre swamp !”’ 


cups so full and slopped them over so, passing 


plates to stop a swarm of bees. Mr. Howe 
laughed at the remark, and pleasantly inquired 
if he should not go after Esther. 

‘¢But you know we cannot afford it. Twelve 
shillings a week to just do our work, when I ; 
do half myself,” was the reply. 

‘“You did not use to, and you had time to 
read and go out more, and did not act worn- 
out all the time. Mrs. Merwin,” he continued, 
turning to me. ‘I wish you would help me 
persuade Delia that it is really economy to hire 
and pay a good girl, to say nothing about the 
extra comfort. Now she has been worrying 
along with Betsy for three months—” 

“And saved thirty-six shillings!” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Howe. ‘I appeal to you if that 
18 not solid proof of economy? It half bought 
my cloak—”’ 

‘¢ And prevented you from wearing it once!” 
here broke in her husband. 

‘‘T shall get my argument yet!” 

‘‘Then I can be excused from your side,’ I 
questioned, as I stooped over the sweet baby, 
now quietly sleeping on his mother’s arm, to 
give it a double kiss on his fair cheek. 


them, and she made racket enough with the 


‘‘You are too bad, Mr. Howe; she has only 
broken—”’ 

‘‘A set of tumblers, the boiler bottom, and 
the vase on the parlor stove, and a window 
sash, and all—” 

‘‘But the wind blew that in,’’ explained 
Mrs. Howe. 

*¢ Yes, but who took off the casing and never 
put it on. You have lost your case, Delia, and 
you might as well own it. I think if I start 
for Esther in the morning there will be no op- 
position, hey!” he questioned good humoredly, 
as he took the baby from his wife’s arms and 
laid it on the bed. 

«Well, who would not be beat with two against 
them; and you know I always said nature 
made you a lawyer, or at least a pettifogger.” 

My husband here looked up from the ‘“ Ec- 
lectic’’ he had been so eagerly perusing, and 
observing it was rather late, we all said ‘ good 
night,” and separated for our different sleeping 
apartments. 

The wind swept in gusts against the window, 
and the snow and hail, that had censed for 
hours, came down with renewed vigor and 
drove sleep from my eyelids. The pillow that 
my cheek rested against was the finest cambric, 


‘No, no; just speak out frankly! Delia >and the blankets almost as soft asthe garments 


wont care! 


‘*No bribing, husband, that is not fair!” 


‘Well, when I was sick so long after mother: 
died, I felt once like retrenching, and hired an 2 
The Sneedless, rose up before me, and then the re- 


first week, she carelessly dropped a costly ; 


inexperienced girl for a small pittance. 


tureen, and broke two dishes out of a new set, 
that I valued highly. A fine damask table- 
cloth was ruined by being thrown among soiled 
clothes with a towel, fresh from straining cur- 
rants for jelly. I wasalwaysa practical account- 


She’d been up to see you long‘ winter gives to earth. The exquisite taste and 
ago if she’d had a trusty girl!” 


fineness of my friend’s wardrobe—each gar- 
ment matched with suitable trimming, regardless 
of cost, and the richness and variety ofthe viands 
of the dinner table, many of them so perfectly 


trenchment of a few shillings where the health 
of the mother and the comfort of the whole 


unsealed enigma that the human heart always 
is. 
I felt a strong desire to balance on unseen 


ant, and I remember now, how vexatiously I chand the scales, not only before the eyes of 


= depended, seemed so strange—the 
laid Saturday afternoon and counted up Aes hostess, but many other wives@nd mothers, 
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and let them see for themselves how far the ? faithful steed, whose spirits he invigorated 
healthful expenditure of even a few shillings, > with a copious draught of brandy. Plunging at 
often outweighs in real happiness many dollars : once into the foaming tide, the steed and horse- 
spent in the show and tinsel that is so tempt- Sman swam gallantly round the destined ship ; 

ing to both young and old housekeepers. the second extraordinary evolution was per- 
formed with equal bravery and resolution; but 
at the third, little more than the heads of the 
horse and its rider could be perceived buffeting 


Berea, OuIO. 





rit aes 4 with the weltering waves, which seemed at 
g I $ org: cf . °° 
. every instant to threaten their mutual annihi- 
A KENTISH LEGEND. lation. Straining every nerve and sinew to the 


In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a famous 
freebooter infested the Isle of Sheppey, in the 
county of Kent, and made frequent incursions 
into the interior of the county. <A nobleman 
by birth, and probably under the sentence of 
outlawry, he intrenched himself in his strong- 
hold, where he deposited all the contributions 
which his successful levies on the traveller’s 
purse had obtained. By adopting the often- 
practised ruse of shoeing his horse’s feet the Swhose tangled elf-locks and tattered weeds 
wrong way, he frequently escaped detection; ¢streaming in the wind, ill concealed the hide- 
and even when hotly pursued, the fleetness Sous deformity of her squalid form, started 
and sagacity of the noble animal he rode?from a recumbent attitude, and raising the 
preserved him from his enemies, and carried >shrivelled finger with which she had traced 
him to a place of security. Thus the horse Sunhallowed spells upon the sand, shrieked out 
nearly rivalled the fame of its rider, whose Dan ill-omened prophecy. 
exploits became so frequent and daring that‘ ‘‘ Beware of that horse!” cried the beldam, 
the whole country rose up against him, offering 2 with a triumphant laugh of malice. ‘ Although 
such large rewards for his apprehension, that She has now saved your life, he shall be the 
at length he found himself so closely beset cause of your death.” 
in his island, that, hopeless of extrication me ‘‘Thou liest, fiend of mischief!” cried the 
relief, he was compelled to surrender at disere- 9 Knight of pneppey: ‘Thus I falsify thy dark 
tion, and to implore the mercy of Queen Eliza- 2 prediction.” 
beth, then on a visit on board the admiral’s 2 Actuated by superstitious fears, the natural 
ship at the Great Nore. The Queen, not dis- ferocity of his temper overcame every senti- 
inclined to show favor to 8 man whose personalSment of gratitude and affection. Hastily 
valor, determined perseverance and fertility of Cdismounting, he plunged his sword into the 
resource, were qualities highly estimated in Sheart of the panting animal. 
those semi-civilized times, and interested by? Restored to the favor of his sovereign, and 
the air of romance that characterized his >permitted the quiet enjoyment of his ill-gotten 
adventures, offered to grant his life upon terms eur the Knight of Sheppey lived for several 


utmost, the gallant animal ceased not to 
struggle with the restless waves until the last 
painful pilgrimage was completed, and his 
weary hoofs rested on the solid shore. The 
place of landing was wild and desolate ; a lofty 
cliff overhung the narrow beach, and concealed 
every human habitation. The moment the ex- 
hausted courser gained a firm footing on his 
parent earth, a withered and decrepit hag, 
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in keeping with the wild tenor of his lawless 2 years in uninterrupted prosperity. One morn- 
career. These conditions were, that he should Sing, anxious to show a friend the scene of his 
swim on horseback three times round the ship 2most wonderful adventure, he descended to — 
which the high admiral commanded; and, shouldSthe beach. The skeleton of the slaughtered 
he escape the perils incidental to such atrial, his Chorse, bleached by the storms of successive 
sentence of outlawry should be reversed, and S winters, still lay extended on the sand. Re- 
a general pardon extended to all his offences. ¢ peating the prophecy of the witch, he spurned 
Curiosity to see the feats of this celebrated >the head with his foot, and severed it from 
horse, and a calculation of the chances which, $the body by the stroke. At first, he did not 
in all probability, would save the hangman ? perceive that in the act a small, sharp bone 
his labor, and give the Knight of Sheppey $bad penetrated his buskin. . The wound was 
a less ignoble death, probably induced the 2inconsiderable and disregarded, but becoming 
virgin Queen to make this proposal to the daring Smore serious, it ended in a mortification, which 
freebooter. It was instantly accepted. Armed ¢ speedily carried him to his grave. 

at all points, the intrepid bandit mounted his‘ His remaing were deposited in the vault of 
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his ancestors, and over them was raised a ‘ roughly administered, is freedom. Perfect 


monument, in which the rude sculptor of the Sliberty is that which is perfectly submissive to 
times attempted to delineate his history. Itis¢a perfect law. The perfect liberty of the 
still tobe seen in the church of Minster. A war- >Saviour was the result of his perfect submis- 
rior clad in armor lies extended on the tomb, and Sina to the Divine law. The liberty we admire 
at his feet is deposited the head of a horse; the Din the playful limbs of the young animal, in 
vane of the weathercock on the church steeple (the grace of the swallow’s flight, or the proud 
is likewise formed of a horse’s head, which 2sweep of the eagle’s wing, is the perfect sub- 
renders it probable that the story, though no $ mission to the law which controls and makes 
doubt exaggerated into the marvellous, had ¢ possible such results. This is liberty, which 
some foundation. Snever can exist except under law. Where 
there is no law, liberty ig changed to license, 

2and the difference you may see in the graceless 
( ‘plunges of the kite when the string is broke, 

Home Antercourse, oc the mad erratics of the locomotive when it 


; 2has left the track, or, among men, in the 
[It is but rarely that we meet an article 80 5 atrocities of a mob, a rebellion of slaves, or a 


crowded with wise suggestions on the subject S mutiny of Sepoys. Law is the builder of the 
of home life as the following, which we take > world, the conservator and impulse of society, 
from the May number of the Monthly Religious ¢ ng right laws never fetter, but free. If we 


Magazine, published in Boston. The title of 3 are to free the home from many things which 





‘Hints to Make Home Happy” would fitly > threaten it, if we are to check that license 


express its character. Don’t fail to read it 2which has largely possessed it, if we are to 
thoughtfully. ] 


ghave a true liberty again within it, we must 
The home-circle established, the life in the {bring it under law, and the daily intercourse— 
home commenced, of what kind and to what >a thing whose influence is never intermitted, a 
purpose shall the intercourse be between these thing never to be considered of small moment 
immortal spirits brought by the will of God ~—should have its law. It should be the es- 
into the most intimate relations? Shall it be ‘tablished purpose of the home to make all in- 
of chance, a thing unthought of, guided neither 2 tercourse between its members—of whatsoever 
one way nor the other; or shall it be under » kind it may be—subsidiary, however remotely 
law, always looking to some definite end, to <in some instances, to the advance of the soul in 
which, however indirectly, it is always draw- its truest culture, just as it is the object of the 
ing nearer? Chain man to make everything which he 
Perhaps the question is an open one. Some ? does in life tend towards one end, an object he 
would say that to attempt anything like lawin a Sdoes not lose sight of in his pleasures any 
thing so constant, so free, so familiar as do- ?more than in his duties. 
mestic life, would be seriously to abridge it in What are some of the general laws which will 
these its most valuable characteristics. It 2tend to promote a true home intercourse, laws 
would make it unnatural and constrained, and S whose pressure shall be felt by all every day, 
render its intercourse but an epitome of the ¢ but only as the pressure of the air is felt, as 
intercourse of men in the world. That we >an element of life and freedom ? 
certainly do not want. Heaven forbid that lau I should say, first of all, that without the 
hollow artificiality and constraint which char- ¢ spirit of self-denial a true and improving home 
acterize our social lives should gain a footing Sintercourse is impossible. It is hard enough 
in our homes. There should be one place (‘to get along in the ordinary intercourse of life 
sacred to human nature and the human heart, with selfish people. They mar every occasion 
one place uncontaminated by the restraints of Sand every scene into which they intrude, and 
society, which make men to each other so un- >the presence in the home circle of a single 
like what they are in themselves. There ought aaa person, parent or child, breaks up 
to be within the home the fullest and frankest >everything like harmony and satisfaction. In 
interchange of thought, conviction, and pur- the home relations all selfishness should be 
pose, the most unrestricted living out of the 2abjured, and the most scrupulous and pains- 
life within. Will the establishment of some Ctaking care be constantly exercised that in no 
controlling power check or prevent this? Will 2 way self-love infringe upon or disturb the 
it not rather promote it ? rights or happiness of others. Dante, describ- 
The consequence of all judicious law, tho- 2 ing his visit to the Infernal Regions, says that 
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written over the gateway was an inscription ° thing to find those living together intenscly 
ending with these words, ‘‘ Let him who enters } ignorant of each other. Whole families grow 
here bid farewell to hope.” So over the door- ?up in daily contact with each other, yet each 
way of each home should there be inscribed, {as ignorant of each as if a hemisphere divided 
‘‘Let him who enters here bid farewell to self.” «them. Have you never had a young person 
There is no power in the home, in its nature come to you and say, ‘I love to talk with 
or its constitution, which can stand against < you,—somehow or other I cannot say these 
selfishness, whether it be the selfishness of all )things to father and mother, but you under- 
or the selfishness of one. Give it every ad- 2stand me? Is there not a deal of this aliena- 
vantage, all that position, culture, wealth, may tion between the members of 8 household, this 
give, yet it is impossible that it should resist lack of home sympathy, which sends the cray- 
the benumbing influegce of one selfish soul. It 5 ing spirit abroad to utter confidences which 
is blighted so, even as the beauty of Eden was ‘ought to be home confidences? It seems to be 
blighted by the selfishness of Eve. You and taken for granted by parents and brothers 
I have seen and felt this, nay, have we not Sand sisters, that, from the fact of sharing the 
ourselves been conscious that some petty, ties blood and dwelling under the same roof, 
selfish desire of our own has struck roughly -they must be acquainted with each other. 
the delicate home-chords, and brought hoarse > They think it necessary to study the character 
jangling into the domestic harmony? Andare 2of other men in order to get along with them, 
none of us prevailingly selfish at home, using \ but they suppose the home requires nothing of 
its sanctity and seclusion for the exercise of a<this. Now the home is a miniature world. 
spirit we dare not show to men? Are there ) Within its four walls are brought together the 
none of us, standing well with men for courtly ¢ widest contrasts in endowment and attainment. 
urbanity, before whom home cowers, all its >There is every possible diversity in a family,— 
doings and its sayings, its omissions and its é ‘diversity in the degrees of affection, the love 
commissions, ordered to meet our will or avert 2of a brother for a sister is very unlike that of 
our displeasure? Is there no father and hus- < : ‘the sister for the brother, that of the child for 
band of us all who feels it his prerogative to ; pine mother is very unlike his love for the 
have everything at home to suit him,—his ‘ ‘father. Then there are diversities in charac- 
whim, his comfort, his pleasure, the law of all, 2ter. The mature wisdom of the father differs 
which anxious wife and timid children study from the tender affection of the mother. And 
and endeavor to satisfy? Is there no one ofamong the children one is brave, another 
us that meanest of all mean things, a domestic timid; one is enthusiastic, another doubting ; 
tyrant? And are there no children, growing « ‘one is thoughtful, another reckless; one over- 
into men and women, wearying parental in-. “flows with humor, another is sedate: These 
dulgence and taxing parental love, and aliena- and a thousand other differences appear in the 
ting brotherly or sisterly affection, by persist- ‘same family, are not accidents, but essential 
ing in consulting only for self? Are none of 5to the idea of a family. In a family meet every 
our homes desecrated by these grosser forms ? variety of human character; the highest pos- 
of selfishness, or by such as, less offensive in -sible range of virtue, the strongest possible in- 
their form, are still as baleful in their spirit? “centive to excellence, brought into contrast 
Then are our homes happy homes, then have Sand contact with almost all modes and causes 
we escaped that which so largely characterizes “of human disagreement, and these not by any 
the home,—an abode which many seem to perversion, but by a necessity, of which we 
think was created for the fullest exercise and ‘need to be at all times aware. The family of 
the largest license of their own self-will,—but © but one sex or one pursuit, with no diversity 
which is, indeed, only a home when all self- (of temper and disposition, is not a family. 
will is shut out, when each has learned those It is strange how little a fact so patent seems 
mutual compromises which alone make a true >to be regarded in the intercourse of home life. 
living together possible. Self-denial should ?If you were to say to a father, ‘You do not 
be the first law of the home. ‘know your child,” he would consider you 
Again; the difficulties in our home inter- guilty of a most unwarrantable impertinence. 
course spring very much from our ignorance of Not know his own child! what an absurdity. 
each other. The members of a household “Absurd as it is, observation and experience 
should therefore become acquainted with each ‘both assure us that it is very common; and 
other. This is not the unmeaning phrase it the one inflexible law of the house, the one 
mey at first seem. It is not an uncommon ; iron demand, the one and the same expecta- 
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tion of each and all, prove how little those; well-considered opposites brought into har- 
who stand at the head understand those placed * mony by a superintending wisdom. 

in their charge. The fact about a home which’ Ido not think this knowledge is often sough¢ 
has boys and girls in it is, that it is made up by the parent. I do not think he sets himself 
of the most diverse material. We often amusc : to find out what is going on within the heart and 
ourselves with being surprised that there : ‘mind of his child. Necessity sometimes forces 
should exist these family dissimilarities. We. it upon him, accident sometimes reveals it, or 
say, ‘Who would suppose they were brother “ <a shrewd guess may detect some things; but 
and sister?” as if ever since Cain killed Abel ‘the deliberate searching into the peculiarities 
there had not been in human homes every con-‘of his children, and the ordering his and 
ceivable range and gradation of character; as their intercourse by what he discovers, is the 
if anybody ever did find similarity the law of rare work of the home-head. How much real 
the family. ? conversation gocs on in our homes? How 

This dissimilarity is one of the most per- much questioning of what is learned at school, 

plexing things about a family, requiring par from books, from others ?*how much of what 
tience, care, impartiality; and if parents - : each one learns from himself? how much in- 
would prevent the making of a wretched mis-<terchange of thought and feeling? Here is a 
take and failure, they should aim to acquire a-child’s mind, a germ of wisdom, wonder and 
thorough knowledge of the composition of their‘ power, compassed about by infinite mysteries, 
own familics,—a study taxing mind and heart? of which it is on all hands seeking the solution. 
severcly,—and the whole family government: The child mind does not stand out in God's 
and life should be based upon what they dis-? world as the adult mind dves,—callous, or 
cover. Dealing with children, always a diffi- : self-satisfied, or sceptical, —but in the spirit of 
cult matter, should not be left to the hazard ofS childhood, and with more reverence than we 
impulse or caprice, but be guided by know-? know, asks that it may believe. It turns to 
ledge. You feel that certain households go on‘ us, who are its natural teachers, whom it 
much more satisfactorily than others. They *looks upto with the same love and reverence it 
are not the homes of great external advantage; \looks on all things. What do we? Listen, 
you would not mark the parents as superior, 2explain, draw out, lead on? or do we rebuff, 
or the children as unlike all children; butSand send the opening spirit shuddering back 
there is a charm about the family that you? within itself, and teach it in its early hours 
may not understand, and puzzle yourself toSto keep close-locked all its inner wants? 
account for. There is no less of exubcrant< Do we dive, as we might, into the mysterious 
spirit, no less of jocund mirth, no less of ease > depths of the child-nature, or taking its wings, 
and naturalness,—nothing to give that painful s not clogged as ours, soar upward toward those 
feeling of the unnatural curb and drill which “oiler mysteries which wait and watch for our 
breaks some families into premature pro->coming? A little spirit peering all aglow with 
prietics,—but a freedom which never infringes, § wonder in at the door-way of knowledge, do 
a confidence that is never ebused, a ieee we lift its feet over the threshold, and encour- 
that seems never to err, control that is not aS age it to pursue its way from room to room, 
curb, and a harmony of which such discordant touching and tasting and appropriating of the 
material seems to others incapable. If yous heaped- up treasure stored therein? Is if not 
could get at the secret of this, you would< rather that the child forces its way, despite the 
probably find that the parents had made it a’ neglect, the indifference, the repulse of parents, 
point to know their children, had not ees who know nothing less than what it knows, or 


.oNe 


content to know their countenances and voices stupidly wonder how it got such things ? 
and manners, and a few outside and obvious‘ Ilome talk! it is the talk of the elders, of 
peculiarities, but had studied them in each > sermons, of business, of fashions, of neighbors ; 
step of their progress, had adapted their inter-< it is superficial, if not injurious; or it is too 
course with each to each, had taught their< high, and they cannot attain unto it. It gives 
children as they grew to recognize and respect > nothing to the aspiration or the want of child- 
each other's individuality, and so had gradu-< - hood, whiletheset talk with children is hard and 
ally constructed a genuine family, that truest ¢ forced, a talking aé them, rather than a talking 
nnd most needed of human institutions. I do {with them; a fercing your convictions, Apher 
not believe there is any accident about a good ° than drawing out theirs. Sometimesitscemsasif 
home, any more than there is any accident the staple of home intercourse were a tirade 
about a fine tree. Both are the products of against noise, carelessness, and the thousand 
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vexatious inadvertencies of child-life, and as if confidence to them. I think as children grow 
that would be all the memory of home inter-, into years they desire to have their confidence 
course the child would have to carry with it reciprocated, and I suspect parents would gain 
into the world. cvery much if they now and then took their 

I remember to have marked in a book I read ‘ -children, even while they are children, into 
some years ago the following passage: ‘It: : their confidence. That is a very proud moment 
had grown to be an unhappy instinct with me °in a girl's life when her father first draws her 
to get as much as possible out of my father’s: arm into his, and she feels herself for the mo- 


way.” Unhappy indeed; and what a strange 
statement it would seem, did we not know that 
this grows to be the instinct of too many chil- 


the exclusive friend, companion, and confidante, 


to be approached or disturbed, whose presence - 
is a. restraint, whose departure a relief. This” 
is not the mother’s doing, or the child’s. The 
fault lies with the father. His child is a play- 
thing to him. As soon as he tires of his 
toy, it ceases to give him that sort of pleasure ; 


‘near, nearer than many a direct act. 
“remember the effect of such confidence upon 
‘my boyhood, how it drew me towards my fa- 
-ther, and how he trusted me, asked and took 
as soon as it grows disagreeable, he begins to ‘ 


“ment in that position she has always con- 
sidered as sacred to her mother; 
_epoch in a boy’s life when he finds his mother 
dren. How often do you see that the mother is ‘ 


that is an 


trusting to him as escort and protector; but 


¢& more pure and genuine and wholesome pride 
while the father is a sort of bugbear, who isn’t ‘ 


4s that which the first confidence engenders. 
‘It is the letting down of many bars, it is the 
_ drawing of two who need each other very 
I well 


my advice, explained his purpose, and left me 


chafe, and hands it over to the mother. The-to work it out. I allude to this, because I 
repulse is understood, and works its natural ‘think it an important thing in domestic inter- 
result. The child shuns the father, and makes - course, which is not apt to be thought of, but. 
the mother confidante, learns to persuade her, ‘ which will help to cement and bind parents and 
and gets her to persuade the father, and each «children just at that dangerous transition sea- 
time he gains his end the separation is more . son when they are outgrowing the tutelage of 
complete. This is not nature’s doing. Nature’ childhood and putting on the self-sufficiency of 
draws the child, undoubtedly, towards the youth. There are coming up every now and 
mother, but she does not draw it from the :then in households, matters which excite the 
father. It looks to her, goes to her for some. curiosity of children, which we exalt into 
things; but where there is a true relationship, | “mysteries by our secrecy or evasion. There 
it soon comprehends that there are wants she are very many matters upon which a growing 
cannot meet. Her more confiding ways, her child is capable of expressing an opinion, there 
more genial sympathies,—nay, let us go back “are many things in which your boy or your 
to the great truth at once,—that mystic tie (girl can help you if you only think so; and it 
which links from the first and forever the“ were far better for both you and them to put 
child-life and the mother-life, gives her the ‘confidence in them, rather than that they 
place the father never gets; but as childhood “should feel that they are passed by for others. 
passes, and new experiences press, and life ke Your own child is not unfrequently a better 
out of doors, and school and other children ‘ adviser than a stranger of twice his years and 
make their impression, then more and more < <general wisdom; and if he were not, the mere 
the boy, at least, feels the need of the father. (showing of a disposition to trust him in your 
Fatal is the mistake that father makes who in affairs is a valuable aid to the strengthening of 
these years separates himself more and more ¢his character, and the establishment of a just 
from his children, and fearfully shall it be‘ ‘ gelf- respect. We err greatly, and ourselves we 
visited upon him in the non-intercourse of life, C “lose much, by not leaning more on the genera- 
or in the days of his decreptitude and necd. I‘ ‘tion that rises about us. I think this may be the 
sometimes hear of parents turned to the cold cone thing that youth wants at that dangerous 
charities of almshouses; sometimes, pitiful com- ‘transition season,—that neutral ground be- 
plaintsof children’singratitude. But, alas! how <tween childhood and manhood,—to prevent its 
little has many a child to be grateful for, who running from the control of home to those 
repays with ao simple usury the cool indiffer-: scenes and companionships more dangerous, 
ence or the harsh neglect of his earlier years. “but which pay the coveted respect to its ad- 

As another law of home intercourse, I should (vancing years. What is, perhaps, the cunning 
ray, not only have, and show that you have, -of the world, should be the wisdom of the 
ecnfidence in your children, but give your‘parent. It is not policy alone, but the mutual 
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good of each, that should lead parents to give Cqniteatwals of pleasurable thoughts and genial 
their confidence to their children. If they‘ feeting.”” These are just the things of almost in- 
have that, they are far less likely to crave that ~ finite value in home intercourse, and these are 
which is less. “the things home intercourse wants. What 
Let me suggest here, that no parent should, ‘need is there of courtesy at home? Why 
from false pride, or for any other cause, neg- ; should I stop to be polite to those I am with 
lect to confess to the child when he has doneall the time? They ought to know that I feel 
him an injustice. Running through all the ‘kindly towards them, to take that for granted, 
family should be the broadest principle of and not to mind the little oversights in man- 
justice. It should rule in the dealings of child ? ner and act. But home cannot do this. Its 
with child, nor less in the parental dealings. S life rests upon little things. Because it knows 
It is not possible for us to be infallible, quick, ~ your love, it demands the expression of it, and 
arbitrary, impulsive as we are; judging from > “when that expression goes out spontaneously 
passion or insufficient inquiry, we many oe ‘to others, it cannot but sigh. The heart is 
mistake, and even when we would not we- ‘always a little jealous, and we must have a 
sometimes err. That mistake should be con- “ care that we do not unwittingly rouse its 
fessed at any cost. It will never do to let 2 fiercer fires. Besides, I think the decay of 
your child feel that you are unjust to it. It is“ courtesy in families, the absence of ordinary 
inflicting a deep wound among sensibilities : civility towards cach other, the suspension of 
that cannot bear it. And think not your child : little charities, is something worse than a care- 
will not appreciate your confession, and love <lessness. It isthe beginning of an end which 
you the more dearly for it. Have you never‘ it is terrible to contemplate. Intermit the 
seen the surly and half vengeful look give way < pleasant interchanges of the heart, be polite 
before the confession, ‘‘ Ihave wronged you, my» and considerate to strangers, and in your 
child,” or found a sudden flashing of joy< home leave every one to themselves; admire 
through the swiftly raining tears as the words ; and pay court to every woman but your wife; 
fell from your lips? I tell you, the man who ‘listen to and adopt the opinion of every man 
will do thus gains his child, keeps his love, and except your husband; leave your sisters to 
increases his respect, and saves a spirit which ° fight their way, while you flirt with other girls; 
might be lost. As a young man I felt that the - or lavish your amiability and your accomplish- 
position of the College government, which ‘ments upon all except your brothers ;—in 
would never allow that it was wrong, was‘ short, be known in the home for the reverse of 
doing a moral injury to myself and others, for. ‘what the world thinks you, and home is little 
which no mere learning could compensate. < more than a name, and verges fast towards a 
How much deeper the injury inflicted upon;ruin. If we treated others as we treat each 
him who feels that it is a father or a mother “other in the family ; if we were as exacting, 
who has injured, and refuses to right him! ,as unreasonable, as imperious; if we received 
What is injurious in an institution would be “everything as our right, and gave nothing but 
fatal in a home, and the purent who should re- 5 with grudging ; if kind words and looks, and 
fuse to own to his child that he was in the generous acts and sympathies, were wanting, 
wrong, would find that hoe had planted a seed we should be shut from its society, and left 
which must inevitably grow and spread and- outcast, until penance fit had been made, and 
bring forth much and bitter fruit. ‘pardon sought. Cowardly we compel home 
Another law of home intercourse is courtesy. ¢ *to submit to affronts we dare not put upon the 
Good manners and kind feelings should not be’ world. The unselfish heart is of necessity 
company graces, but home graces. Again I. courteous. 
say, there is no inherent power in the consti-> It may seem strange to. you that I should 
tution of home that enables it to stand up add to this catalogue, as a part of the inter- 
against abuses. Most of all places does it de- course of home, the necessity in the home of 
pend upon what some one calls ‘‘the small,“ seclusion. When we get to build our houses 
sweet charities ;” least of all can it do without “rightly and religiously, so that they shall not 
those common civilities which are prized 80 | sbe mere physical conveniences, but educators 
highly in the transient intercourse of life.2of the souls within them, then we shall build 
Coleridge says, ‘‘ The happiness of life is made >them with regard to the sometime seclusion of 
up of minute fractions, the little, soon- -forgot-° the members from each other. We not only 
ten charities of a kiss or a smile, a kind look, -need to be shut out from other families, but 
a heart-felt compliment, and the countless in- : the members of the same family require means 
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of seclusion from each other. It is not safe or : me,’’ when he has done nothing to make home 
healthy, morally, for a family to live always. pleasant tothem? Ido not think the different 
in common. There must be some place to? members of a home realize how much the plea- 
which each can withdraw, sacred from all in-; sant, profitable intercourse of home depends on 
truding steps as was the Jewish inner sanctu- 5 each, or how hard it is when one and another 
nry; @ place to go to for the chastising of a: — ara the rest to ee the sigue 
perturbed temper; for reflection upon our») feel that we are not doing justice 
mistakes, imprudence, or unkindness; for self- c great privilege of domestic pv atk a 
study, resolve, and prayers. In the varied> we are not making the best of our homes,— 
and intimate intercourse of the home, perpetu- that we who are parents are strangers to our 
ally do we need to pause, to withdraw, to children, and our children are strangers to us. 
think, and get strength; and one great pre-§ Perhaps we husbands and wives are strangers 
ventive of a firm inner growth is, that we are-to each other. We do not try to know 
obliged to postpone acts and exercises to aSeach other. We let things take their own 
convenient season, whose vitality depends upon ? course, we have no guiding e sepia law, 
being embraced at the moment. We need toSand then wonder that our homes are the un- 
seize moods of mind, to use hints as they arise, satisfactory, chaotic things they are. Home, 
to follow out the suggestions of circumstance) like a delicate, ae ee mega ie 
or the moment, and we can’t do this unless wes strument, can only be kept in pericet tone 
have some plage in the house which is all our seuietant care: Without that, the exquisite 
own to which to retire unmolested. The ideas harmonies of which it is capable become only 
of the chapel and the oratory might with ad-? clashing ee ae ee - 
vantage be borrowed from the Romish Church, thing abused and broken. e hom 
and the home receive some decided advantage, 2 are bright, happy a eal ia not pe 
not from fasts and flagellations and counted: special gifts of God, they are not homes en- 
beads, but from the sincere humiliation of the$ dowed with the things position or wealth pe 
soul at such times as come to us all, when it is? but they are homes wisely regulated, base 
perturbed by theintercourseof home. Thecloset 2 upon, and growing out of, broad and ohne 
ought not to be a fiction of our rhetoric, but a‘ principles. They are homes in which self 1s 
fact of our homes and our experience. 2 subordinate, in which familiarity has led to no 
In the home intercourse it should be remem-2 abridgment of courtesy, where there is enough, 
bered that each one has his place and his part. 5 and not too much of discipline, where children 
A happy and pleasant home is an impossibility Sand parents grow together, eae ; sae 
. . is q : = . T 
where any one slights his duty. Home is not ; other's confidence, partaking in each othe 
a place where you are to cosset your own : sorrow or joy. Ithink the idea of home shoul 
fancies, or if setae he a on ee! Eas a sua ne cers : well as 
have no right to sit down, listless an ull,< children. It shou ave progress, tis year 
and say, ‘*Come, amuse me, and see how © better than last year; it should have renewal, 
pleasant you can make home.’”’ You have no* so that the mistakes of the past may be 
right to complain that home is ungenial, till: avoided, and the future lead to something bet- 
you are sure you have tried your best to make>ter; it should have a plan, nea ae 
it genial. The men who complain of homes< plan nothing is ever done. And all this lies 
are mostly those of whom the homes complain, .in parental hands. By special Divine enact- 
men whose dignity is offended at the bare sug- ¢ ment they are the educators of the home,—to 
gestion that they have something to do towards : lead it and to mould it. Its success or its failure 
making it pleasant. Home is not o mere place<rests with them. Except in very rare cases, 
of entertainment, o sort of tavern, and he who the home cannot be higher than the aspiration 
turns to it for entertainment merely deserves‘ of its heads. Then with them there rests a 
to be disappointed. Hast thou nothing to do, ‘vast responsibility. With the first formation 
O man! but to throw thyself upon a sofa, or? of the family it begins. It is not the mother’s 
monopolize the easiest chair, and, holding? work alone, because her life chances to be 
back all thine own information, demand that> more immediately and at all times connected 
wife and children amuse thee? or wilt thou go5 with the home, but quite as much the father’s. 
moodily out to club or to store, declaring that He ought to begin at the beginning, and know 
thou wilt not stay where so little is done for? his children, not as playthings, not as disturb- 
thee? And shall the young man say, “Myers of his peace, not as expenses, but, from 
sisters do nothing to make home pleasant to‘ their very babyhood up to the time he dis- 
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misses them to the world, as moral and ine oF stars, ina direction different from that of 
mortal beings, whose destiny in the present, if the lower clouds, or the wind then felt below, 
not the future, he may and does control. He‘ foretel a change of wind. 
ought never to dissociate himself from the in-¢ After fine, clear weather, the first signs in 
terests of his children, but by word and work ° the sky of a coming change are usually light 
prove his interest and sympathy in their ex-‘streaks, curls, wisps, or mottled patches of 
periences, their achievements, and their prea white distant clouds, which increase, and are 
—little things, perhaps to do, but great things 2 followed by an overcasting of murky vapor, 
to leave undone. The intercourse of home is not : that grows into cloudiness. This appearance, 
the set, deliberate intercourse of the lips alone, ‘more or less oily or watery, as wind or rain 
—it is not the great things we attempt merely, ¢ will prevail, is an infallible sign. 
but mainly is that intercourse among trivial2 Usually, the higher and more distant such 
and occasional things, and out of these,—these > clouds seem to be, the more gradual but gen- 
which we cannot anticipate, which we do not eral, the coming change of weather will prove. 
create,—comes the power of that intercourse, Light, delicate, quiet tints or colors, with 
a power that may lift the home to heaven, or¢ soft, undefined forms of clouds, indicate and 
thrust it down to hell. Tacitus said of Agri- accompany fine weather; but gaudy, or unusual 
cola, ‘that he governed his family, which‘ hues, with hard, definitely-outlined clouds, 
many find tobe a harder task than to govern a¢< foretel rain, and probably strong wind. Misty 
province.”’ It is not government of that old - clouds forming, or hanging on heights, show 
Roman stamp that we wish to have as the re-¢ wind and rain coming, if they remain, increase, 
sult of parental intercourse,—the exercise and< or descend. If they rise or disperse, the wea- 
control of mere will,—but the government ther will improve or become fine. 
which results from a wise, considerate, intelli- $ When sea-birds fly out early, and far to 
gent, and impartial love. Sseaward, moderate wind and fair weather may 
< be expected. 
Ze When they hang about the land or over it, 
GAeather Signs. S sometimes fying ‘alana, expect a strong wind, 
c with stormy weather. As many creatures 
A few of the more marked signs of weather, © besides birds are affected by the approach of 
useful alike to seaman, farmer, and gardener, <rain or wind, such indications should not be 
are the following :— ¢ slighted by an observer who wishes to foresec 
Whether clear or cloudy, a rosy sky at sunset‘ weather or compare its variations. There are 
presages fine weather; a red sky in the morn-¢ other signs of a coming change in the weather, 
ing, bad weather or much wind, cperlape bea Tess scaseally alae eas be desirable, 
rain); a gray sky in the morning, fine weather ; vand therefore worth notice; such as when 
a high dawn, wind; a low dawn, fair weather. ¢ birds of long flight—rooks, swallows, or others, 
Soft-looking or delicate clouds foretel fineShang about home, and fly up and down, or 
weather, with moderate and light breezes ; < low, rain or wind may be expected. Also, 
hard-edged, oily-looking clouds, wind. A dark, ¢ when animals seek sheltered places, instead of 
gloomy blue sky, is windy; but a light, ° spreading over their usual range; when pigs 
bright, blue sky, indicates fine weather. Gen-2carry straw to their sties; when smoke from 
erally, the softer clouds look, the less wind (but § chimneys does not ascend readily (or straight 
perhaps more rain) may be expected; and the< wpwards, during a calm) an unfavorable change 
Ret se ee iia rolled, sana or Sis probable. 
ragged, the stronger the coming win will Dew is an indication of fine weather; so is 
prove. Also, a bright yellow sky at sunset2fog. Neither of these two formations occurs 
presages wind; a pale yellow, wet; and thus, Sunder an overcast sky, or when there is much 
by the prevalence of red, yellow, or gray tints,¢ wind. One sees fog occasionally rolled away, 
the coming weather may be foretold very2as it were by wind; but seldom or never 
nearly ; indeed, if aided by instruments, almost § formed while it is blowing. 
exactly. Remarkable clearness of atmosphere near 
Small, inky-looking clouds, foretel rain:Sthe horizon; distant objects, such as hills, 
light scud clouds, driving across heavy masses ‘ unusually visible, or raised (by refraction) ; 
show wind and rain; but, if alone, may ve what is called ‘‘a good hearmg day,”’ may 
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dicate wind only. be mentioned among signs of wet, if not 
High upper clouds crossing the sun, moon, ? wind, to be expected. 
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Ae , é hat prompt authority which sudden exigencies 
Dattle ff telds of Our Fathers. -- life ean Ges : 
A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. ‘Face about, and get out of these woods, 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. ‘ma’am, as quick as your feet’ll take you— 
there’s breakers ahead !” 
Something in the man’s manner or voice 
It was quite dark when Grace set out froms carried in the darkness a conviction of its 
her grandmother's for home. The road was 2/ truth, and Grace turned to fly. Then in her 
lonely one, lying for a considerable portion of 5 bewilderment and terror a fear came over her 
the way betwixt open pastures, and then sud- ¢ that this might be a snare laid to entrap her, 
denly glancing to the right, for nearly half a » and she turned back again, irresolute. 
mile, it cut through some half cleared Cad ‘‘ Hurry off,” said the rapid voice, authori- 
where the charred and blackened trunks of old tatively. ‘‘ Take the road tothe right, for your 
trees rose wierd and ghastly in the dim star-¢ life, or more depends on’t.”’ 
light. She felt the honest truth of the voice, and 
This newly opened road considerably short- yet how came it there—whose was it—and 
ened the distance home. Perhaps Grace would * what did it know of lier, or dangers that beset 
have chosen the longer and more frequented $ her? Grace did not yield to her instincts, but to 
one, lad she not been predccupied with the< these second thoughts. She stood still quaking 
story which her grandmother had told her that 2 in every limb: but she spoke— 
afternoon. The tragical history had somehow «J ghall not stir one step until 1 know—” 
strangely affected her. The face of the great ¢ The voice broke in here, full of indignant 
aunt, which had been dust so many years before ~ eagerness— 
her own had seen the light, seemed to shine in ‘‘Girl,” it said, “ you’re wastin’ time that 
all its young, sweet beauty before her thoughts, ‘more’n your life hangs on. If I’d wanted to 
as she went with her light rapid feet down the: harm ye, I shouldn't sot about it in this 
road, the still dark pastures lying on either ¢ way, for the farther I got ye into the woods 
hand, and overhead the large autumn stars in< the better. But I'm here to serve ye, and to 
a sky without seam or faintest puffing of cloud. < gaye ye too, from one o’ the foulest plots that 
But when she came to the point where the road < ever the devil put intoa man’sbrain. But every 
turned abruptly into the woodland, and the > minute’s precious, and I’m one agin many, 
black shadows, and the ghastly trunks of the‘ and in the name of that a woman holds sacred 
trees rose suddenly before her, Grace’s thoughts ‘don’t stand talkin’ here!” 
came back to the present with a little thrill of§ Grace could not doubt longer. Sho turned, 
fear. gand her light feet hardly grazed the ground, 
It was a gloomy spot enough in the night, 2? but her loud heart fairly choked her breath, 
furnishing just the right sort of back-ground ‘ and a horrible fear gave new strength and 
for any amount of fearful images and tragedies. speed to her flight. 
But in Grace Palmer both superstition and$ The manin the tarpaulinstood still amoment, 
imagination were controlled by strong moral‘ and then his ear caught a sound of cautious 
forces and enlightened judgment, and no fear< steps on the dry grass; he sprang behind the 
of spectral apparition haunted her thoughts. 2 stump of an old oak, and crouching down was 
Still she was a long distance from any house; ? effectually concealed from sight in a moment. 
she had full half a mile to traverse before the‘ He had barely done this, when some one came 
road opened into the meadows, and she entered § with swift, but almost noiseless steps, into the 
among the wierd shadows with a little chill of 2 road, carrying a tin lantern, which, as he held 
dread. Sit out and pecred up and down the road, dis- 
Her swift feet had not carried her far, when ; closed the wily, cunning face of the half-breed, 
a dark figure sprang suddenly out from the ° who lived with Ralph Jarvys. 
woods into the path and approached her. Her? The small, keen eyes of the Indian had the 
heart stood still, so did she, a cold shudder = look of a dog’s when it has scented the game; 
made a faintness in every limb and prevented< he placed his hand over his mouth and 
her moving. ¢ whistled—not loud—the note was soft and in- 
The dark, swift object drew close to her.Scisive, and could have reached to a great 
She caught under the dim starlight a sailor’s : distance. A moment later, two men rushed up 
tarpaulin, but could not distinguish the features > from below and joined the half-breed; one of 
beneath. A voice spoke now, low, but with othem asked, not loud, but eager, 
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‘‘ Tave you scented the game ?” ¢ ahiout in the woods. There was no doubt now 

‘‘Yes; but it seems to ‘have got scared end yet their nefarious plan was discovered; a 
took to flight. Ijist caught a sight of it run-? panic seized the men, for the three took to the 
in’ towards the pastures.” woods, and a little later the sailor came up 

‘‘This dark hole must have frightened her, $ and found Grace Palmer lying senscless on the 
Tim, afore she’d got far into it,” said a voice, ? ground. 
which might easily have been recognized as the == 
one that had held a conference with Richard ‘¢Father, it’s more’n time Grace was home,” 
Jarvys nearly two weeks before, under ie exclaimed Mrs. Palmer, glancing up at the tall 
pines on the rocks by the Sound. ‘After her,> clock in one corner of the kitchen, and then 
all hands—we’ll bag her yet,’’ and the three? lifting up a handful of dried currants from a 
men started on the road over which the trem-? large wooden pail which she was ‘picking 
bling limbs of Grace Palmer had sped less than > over,” before bestowing away for winter use. 
two minutes before. 2 The Deacon glanced up from his paper. He 

‘“‘There’s a shot in this ’ere musket that’ll2 was so occupied just then with the movements 
have somethin’ to say fust, as true as my mo-5 of the army on the upper Hudson, that he was 
ther’s last blessin’,’? murmured the sailor be-?not in a very receptive or sympathetic mood 
hind the oak stump, and he plunged out, and’ for anything else. 
hurried after the men, and the sound of theirs ‘Oh, well, don’t fret, mother,” he said, ina 
heavy fect drowned his that came after. Chalf absent way. ‘Folks don’t usually get 

Grace Palmer heard the men behind her, and home, especially women, as soon ag they expect 
an oath of triumph as they first caught sight‘ to, when they go a visitin’. They’re gettin’ 
of her white dress. ¢General Burgoyne into tight quarters every 

‘God help me!” cried the poor girl, as she day. The chances seem to grow smaller of 
panted forward. But they gained on her. S his army’s ever seein’ Albany.” 

She was no match for the half-breed, who out-c Mrs. Palmer heaved a long deep sigh. ‘I 
stripped the others in the race. He had Cneen ee my poor Robert will get along safe,” she 
away his lantern now, and seemed to skim thes said, after the fashion of a woman going at 
ground. Grace heard him close bebind her, 9 once from the general to the particular case, 
and twice her shrieks for help rang out and‘ which of course showed she was not always 
curdled the night with their loud horror. But¢ full of Spartan patriotism and sublime self- 
the nearest farm-house was a third of a mile> abnegation ; but then she was Robert’s mother, 
distant—she could not hope it would reach the5 and she couldn’t forget that always, even for 
cars of its inmates, and the next moment she® her country. 

was clutched about the waist by a pair of)? The Deacon did not catch this remark, or he 
strong, wiry arms, in whose grasp she wrestled 5 certainly would have responded to it. Mrs. 
and struggled vainly. g Palmer heaved another sigh, and looked at her 

“Tye got her fast,” cried the half-breed,S youngest son, who sat on a low stool at her 
and the others came up, and another pair of¢ right hand, and who was just then engaged in 
arms encircled her roughly, and a voice which ¢ smothering a yawn. 
froze the blood of Grace Palmer with horrorS ‘‘ Benny,’ she said, briskly, ‘‘ get a light. 
as she recognized it, cried out— It’s high time you was in bed, after such a 

‘Ha, ha! my pretty bird, you can fly as¢ tramp as you've had over to the meadows, after 
well as you can threaten, but wings nor tongue > cranberries.” 
wont serve you now. You're done for it thisS ‘I aint sleepy one bit,” stoutly asseverated 
time.”’ g the boy, opening his black round eyes to their 

Hardly had this taunt crossed the wretch’s? fullest power of distension. ‘Let me set up 
lips when the sharp report of a musket filled till Grace comes. I want to say my prayers to 
the air. Then the half breed loosened his 5 her.” 
hold on Grace with o low yell of anguish. ; ‘¢ Benny—you a deacon’s son, and talk about 

“To the boat, lieutenant, or we shall beS sayin’ your prayers to your sister!” 
dead men !’’ cried one of the trio, in a voice of ¢ Benjamin Palmer was not one to yield his 
terror. ground without a protest. 

In his surprise and alarm the lieutenant nate “Tf I mean right, it don’t make so much dif- 
so far released Grace that she struck off his< ference about the words, mother,” he said, with 
arms, and sprang out from them—he seized>an air of oracular gravity, that set strangely 
her again, there was a second shot, and a5 on his young and roguish face. ‘And Grace 
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has been teachin’ me a new nyrON & great deal? ‘Tf you ventur’ out, you'll be sure to be laid 
prettier than ‘Now I lay me,’ and I can’t go. up with the rheumatis, it’s so late in the fall.”’ 
to sleep till I’ve said it to her.” g Ten minutes more pulsed slowly away in the 
“Qh, Benny!” This ejaculation was a-2old clock—ten minutes that were passed in 
laconic adimission that the young gentleman < more anxiety on the part of the Deacon and 
had gained his point, and it very frequently “his wife than either would have liked to ac- 
terininated any small difference of opinion: “ knowledge, and then there was a loud knock 
betwixt Benny and his mother; the ejaculation , at the door. When the Deacon opened it, his 
being usually accompanied by a little covert ; first glance met a man in a sailor's garb, bear- 
smile and fond glance on the mother’s part, cing a limp figure in his arms. Then Mrs. 
which gave the words an emphasis Benny was > ~Palmer’s shriek rang through the kitchen. 
quite shrewd enough to interpret. ¢ ‘She had followed her husband half way to the 
Another half hour ticked itself slowly away. ¢ door. 
The Deacon read his paper. Mrs. Palmer) ‘Qh, father, they have killed our child !” 
diligently blew the dust out of handfuls of; It was such a cry as one would pray never 
currants; and Benny watched his parents with > to hear again. The sailor came right in. 
sleepy eyes, and gaped, and nodded, and sat. « ‘No, ma’am,” he said, in his loud, hearty 
remarkably straight, and looked fierce with ° - tones, that carried conviction with them. ‘A 
aniniation whenever his mother’s cyes went that ‘dash of cold water, or a swig of brandy ‘lH 
way. At last Mrs. Palmer spoke again, and? bring the breath back, for sho’s had enough to 
this time her tones had the effect of thoroughly ) skeer it out of her!” 
rousing the Deacon from his paper. ; They laid Grace down on the settle, the fair 
‘Father, it’s gettin’ late, and I do feel un- - face drooping deathlike on the cushions of red 
easy about Grace’s bein’ out so. It isn’t safe 5 ‘and yellow patchwork. Benny brought a 
for girls in these war times to be out nights,’ pitcher of water, and stood looking on while his 
with Long Island traders all round the country, ‘ father and the sailor bathed the girl’s temples. 
and the enemy landin’ every few nights on our ‘ ‘For once Mrs. Palmer's practical efiiciency 
coast. I've no doubt it was a Britisher came, “seemed to have forsaken her. Sho had started 
Hi the other night when we was off to meet-, for a decanter of brandy, .but her limbs trem- 
, and I can't feel right to have her out after: > dled so she had fallen into a chair by the door, 


dae cand there the poor mother sat, with her face 
‘Wall, ’tisn’t likely Nathaniel ’ll let her’ white as her daughter's, watching for the first 
walk liome alone.”’ .sign of returning consciousness. It was not 


= * e N a . 
‘‘Where's she to come across him, I won- {long incoming. A start and a shudder; then 
der?” the berries making a black cataract from: Grace Palmer opened her eyes. 


her palm to the pan. 2 “Oh, my daughter, my daughter!” sobbed 
‘‘Why, she’s gone over to the tavern, aint ° ‘her mother, rushing forward. 
she?” ¢ Grace stared around her from one to tke 


‘Father!’ there was several meanings in other. Then a chill of terror, or of some awful 
Mrs. Palmer’s emphasis of that correlative, «I: memory, convulsed her. She sprang up, and 
dy believe that paper has crazed your wits. cried out— 

Don't you know I told you at dinner that, ‘Oh, father, am I safe now—haven’t they 
Grace had gone over to grandma's, to do up~ got me?” 

little chores round, and put her to rights afore; ‘Safe under your father’s roof, my darlin’ 
cold weather sets in?” < child! !” answered the fervid voice of the Dea- 

‘Oh, yes, I remember now,’ said the Dea- . con. ‘Don’t be frightened, Grace, nobody 
con, a little apologetically. “Strange it should /shall harm you here:” he bad soothed her to 
have slipped my mind. It’s a loncly road: * sleep sometimes in his strong arms with just 
from mother’s—Grace ought to be home before < that tone. 
this.” ‘‘But how came I here?” with the fright still 

‘‘T hope she wont take the new road that’ in her face. 
leads round by Cranberry Meadows. Them? It was time now for the sailor to step for- 
half cleared woods is an awful place in the > ward— : 
night—awful !” 2 «It was I that rescued ye, ma’am,” he said, 

The Deacon went tothe window and looked out. > taking off his tarpaulin with instinctive cour- 

‘“‘T don’t know but I’d better set out for? tesy, and his manner had that unconscious 
her?” he remarked, uneasily. , ologuence and dignity which the joy of a good 
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deed, truly and heroically done, confers on the true to the colors I hang out, so I can’t be 
roughest and coarsest man. ‘I was on hand< givin’ names, or tell much ofa yarn. But you 
to serve and to save ye, as I told ye in the? may rely on’t there was somebody but British- 
woods, though you wasn’t over quick to act onSers on the Long Island side engaged in this 


my caution, and no wonder, either!” 

Grace began to realize the truth now. She 
sat up and looked in the honest, weather- 
beaten face of her preserver— 

‘©Oh, father, he has saved me from a fate 
worse than death!’ she sobbed. 

“The Lord reward you,’ 
broken voice of Deacon Palmer. ‘‘ You’re 
welcome to anything I possess in this world, 
but that wont pay you for savin’ my child.” 

“J don’t want any pay, sir. 
some days ago that there was to be foul play < 
along the coast, and that a woman was to be‘ 
the victim of some infernal scheme of revenge 
and villany, and [took a vow that so long as 
I’d got aright arm to help her she shouldn't be? 
smuggled off without my feelin’ I’d done all 
one man could to save her.”’ 


‘Oh, young man, have you got a mother ?’’, 


exclaimed Mrs. Palmer, as she turned round 
from administering a cordial to Grace. 
- you have, she can best tell how I feel towards 
you this hour for savin’ my child !”’ 

The young sailor drew his hard hand across 
his eyes; 


answered the‘ 


I got wind 5 


foul play, and if you’ve got an enemy here- 
abouts that bears you a grudge for any old 
scores, youd better keep a sharp eye pou 
for him.” 

‘¢There’s them Jarvyses, father!” eee 
Mrs. Palmer, speaking the thought of both the 
Deacon and Grace. 

A gleam of intelligence went over the sailor’s 
features. 

<‘T’ve my reasons for not tellin’ names,” he 
said. ‘‘I’d be glad enough to have the villains 
brought to justice, but you wouldn’t be likely 
to run down all of ’em, and as I said I can’t 
turn agin the flag I sail under. All I can say 
now is, that within the last two weeks I had a 
chance to learn there was some foul play 
brewin’, and I jest promised myself to keep 
watch and turn the screw the wrong way if 
there was a chance when the time came. This 
mornin’ I had my suspicions roused, for I see a 


: 


g 


‘Tf young head and an old ’un IJaid together, and 


6 


C 


I reckoned they’d sail under sealed orders by 
‘night. They put off, and I followed ’em, 
S keepin’ to wind’ard, and gettin’ to shore jist 
after they did; and havin’ a good place for 


‘¢Tt’s more’n ten yenrs,”’ he said, ‘‘ since «ne the whole plan was mapped out 
laid down where the singin’ birds couldn’tS before me; and black enough it was. I'd 
wake her; but if I ever did a gvod act, or a; made up my mind to take a comrade into my 
kind turn to a mother in distress, 1 did it forScounsels, but there wasn’t many I wanted to 
the sake of my mother and the memory of her > trust with this business, and the one I'd 


last blessin’.” 

The cordial had revived Grace, for she had 
the fine recuperative powers of youth and 
health. She sat up now, and leaned her head 
on her father’s shoulder. 

‘‘Now, friend, Jet us know what has hap- 
pened, and who has tried to wrong my child?” 
asked the Deacon, and his eyes flashed fire. 

‘‘ Let the lady speak first, and then I’ll add 
whatever's fittin’,” subjoined the sailor. 

So Grace told her story briefly, from the time 
she left her grandmother’s door until she sank 
fainting on the ground, just after her pursuers, 
seized with a panic, had made their escape. 
The Deacon did not speak when his daughter 
concluded, but he turned to the sailor with a 
face that his wife and daughter hardly knew, 
it was so stern. 

It was evident the Deacon was bent on hav- 4 
ing justice dealt out to these villains. The 
sailor understood the look and gesture of his 
host. 

‘‘T sail under his majesty’s flag, and I'll be 


* 


counted on was ordcred off, so I concluded to 
trust my own right arm and a good musket.”’ 

‘<¢Oh, what can we do to pay you!”’ exclaimed 
Grace. 

‘“T’ve had pay enough already,” answered 
the sailor, getting up. ‘It’s time for me to be 
off, for there might come an iden into one or two 
heads which wouldn’t be altogether pleasant 
for me, if I was out of my quarters at sunrise.” 

‘But you wont leave without letting us 
know the name of the man to whom we owe so 
much ?” 

‘*No objections to that, sir. My name is 
John Watson. ’Tisn’t of much account in the 
world, but it was never siled with a mean deed 
or a dishonest one.”’ 

“John Watson—John Watson!” repeated 
the Deacon, Wmougntrally: ‘‘It seems to me 
I’ve heard that are name.’ 

‘“Why, father,” interposed Mrs. Palmer 
again, as she paused midway betwixt the 
pantry and the table with a pumpkin pie in 
2 one hand, and a quadrant of cheese in the 
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other, for she was resolved that the preserver ‘If George was alive, he'd set sail from the 
of her child should not leave her roof without? farthest corner of the earth to get the claws of 
some slight demonstration of her gratitude in >this old rascal off your place,” was the sailor's 
the shape of an abundant meal, ‘don’t yous comment when his host concluded. “ But he’s 
remember that George Watson used to talk > >where his word can't be of avail now; and 
about a young brother John of his’n, when he® though we sail under different flags, you'd 
was here that last summer, afore he took to? have mine as free as his’n, if it would be of 
followin’ the seas ?” © service to you.” 

Before the Deacon could answer, the panlor’ “Thank you again, my friend. How is it 
had put his hand to his forehead, and cried out, S that you, born in America, have entered his 

“Ts your name Deacon Daniel Palmer?” ¢ majesty’s service ?”’ 

‘That's it,” said the old man, his face grow-» ‘*My mother was an Englishwoman, sir, 
ing eager with a suspicion and a hope. Cand her brother sailed for twenty-five years in 

‘«Give us your hand, Deacon Palmer!” cried >a British man-of-war. I went with him in his 
the sailor, in a voice that with all its sudden ¢ last voyage, and I’ve sailed under the British 
surprise of joy, was not quite steady. And as/ flag ever since.” 
the two hard hands griped each other, he con-% ‘Well, my friend, I wont quarrel with a 
tinued— ¢ man whose done me the service you have this 

‘‘ There isn’t a man in the world whom Td? night, because he differs from me in opinion.” 
sooner done a good turn to! I’m the brother. And then Mrs. Palmer insisted that the sailor 
of George Watson, the lad that worked for yer should not leave until he had partaken of the 
through five harvistin’s !”’ Cabundant repast she had in the last hour 

This ‘lad’ was the one whose testimony; spread on the table. During the hurricd meal, 
lawyer Deming had regarded as so important, “the Deacon asked his guest if there was any 


in the impending trial. ' probability that his daughter would be sub- 
‘Where is your brother to be found?” de-’ jected to farther persecutions from the same 
manded the Deacon. ‘ source. 


‘Somewhere under seas, so deepthat roline> <‘ Forewarned is forearmed,” was the laconic 
will ever sound them,” answered the sailor, rejoinder. ‘However, you wont have much 
much affected; and after a little pause he con-; to fear from one of the parties, as he’s ordered 
tinued, ‘‘he was took, out to sea, with the‘, off to New York this week; and for encmies at 
yellow fever, and they buried him somewhere. home, you can set a watch at the lighis.”’ 
in the Injin ocean. But he al’ays said thatS When his guest rose to depart, the Deacon 
you was the best cap’n he ever sailed under;; slipped a purse into his hand, but the man 
and I’ve heerd him declare many a time, that‘: dropped down the hard silver on the table, in 
he’d stuck by you to the last, if he hadn’t been< a very decided way. 
took with a hankerin’ for the seas.” . ‘‘Deacon Palmer,” he said, ‘‘I owed you 

“Poor George! he was a likely, honest lad,” all I’ve done this night for the kindness you 
subjoined the Deacon, all sense of his own loss once showed to poor George.” 
swallowed up for the time in sorrow for the’ “Well, if you wont take father's gift you 
young sailor's untimely fate. <wont refuse mine!” said Grace, and she 

After this there were many questions to be> s pressed into his hand a large gold anchor, 
asked and answered. The Deacon had a hope? with a quaint tracery of leaves, which had 
that the young sailor could furnish some evi-> belonged to her mother's father. 
dence for his side at the trial; but he had‘ The sailor received this with manifest plea- 
never heard the conversations betwixt his grand- “ sure. 
father and his brother, which the latter had ‘You look as though you needed a good 
related to John Deming. But he listened with, night’s sleep to take the fright quite out of 
intense interest to the Deacon’s story, andin thes you,” he said, looking in her white face. 
early part of itinterrupted him abruptly with—’ And he left the dwelling of Deacon Palmer, 

‘* Has this old scoundrel got a son ?” > with the prayers and blessings of its grateful 

“Yes; a tall, well-favored young man, of? inmates on his head. Mr. and Mrs. Palmer 
about twenty-seven. His name is Richard) did not retire that night, late as it was, until 
Jarvys.” ¢ they had talked over the matter of Grace’s 

The sailor slapped his hand on his knee, and ° } attempted abduction, and they were well satis- 
gave a long significant whistle. He said no-<, fied who was one of the abettors, if not insti- 
thing. There was no need he should. ¢ gators of the plot. 
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There was no use, however, of making any cele destruction, George Washington shines 
public accusations, as nothing could be proven; < down on us an example of grand heroism, and 
but the Deacon concluded tbat he would set aS patience, and self-sacrifice, to which all ages 
couple of watch dogs to guard his house atc and all history must do reverence. 
night, and have a couple of men sleep underS It was midwinter again, and Mrs. Palmer 
his roof, with muskets loaded in case of an¢set a fresh forestick to a pyramid whose 
attack. (oundation was laid on her brass andirons, and 

The next morning the joyful tidings of theSthen went to the stairs, and called, in that 
surrender of Burgoyne’s army sounded its-slight note of irritation which is certain to 
mighty tocsin of triumph through the land. ItSereep into the voice of the most amiable of 
was the greatest blow that had yet been struck ¢ housekeepers when there is a little jar in the 
for freedom—that mighty army, composed of domestic machinery— 
the veteran soldiers of Europe, had at last Iaid 2 ‘“‘Grace! Grace! Wont you come here?” 
down its arms before the yeomanry and militia’ ‘‘Yes, mother.” The brave, sweet voice was 
whom they had treated with every mark of ja pleasant thing to hear. 
scorn and contempt. And o pleasant thing to see was Grace 

It was a proud day for the young land of\ Palmer, as she came down stairs . moment 
America, and her people held jubilee in their < later, with a spray of green leaves and partridge 
pleasant homes and under their waving orchard ; berries in her smooth bands of hair, just a 


trees that autumn. > pretty suggestion of summer, and sceming to 
aac ‘a fine instinct a type and subtle testimony of 
CHAPTER XVIII. ‘the delicacy and grace of its wearer. 


It was midwinter again, and the path of our? ‘Grace,’ said her mother, “I've got more 
story leads now through the darkest night that ? on my hands than I can carry this afternoon.” 
ever settled down on the army of the Revolu-2  « Anything new, mother?” her voice pro- 
tion, or gathered its blackness without light of ; mising aid and sympathy. 
moon or stars about its beloved conimunden ’ ‘‘Well, that yeast hasn’t turned ont as I 
George Washington. - expected, and I’m half afraid to set the cake a 

Sung in swect song, as it has been—told in ¢risin’ with it, and there’s twenty pound o’ 
stirring story, as it must be, while time shall? candles to dip; I want you to twist the idee if 
last, the sublime heroism and endurance ofS you aint busy about anything but studyin’.” 
this man and his soldiers during the winter at? ‘That was all, mother; my books can wait 
Valley Forge, transcends all power of lip or pen. >for another time,”—taking the candle rods 

We, the rightful heirs of that gloriousinheritance {and the ball of wick from the table on which 
our fathers bought for us with such a price of > her mother had just placed them, and setting 
suffering, read in our fair and stately homes, of ; herself down diligently to work before the 
those bitter, bitter days and nights—of those ? fire. 
half-naked, starving, freezing, dying men, and) ‘Grace,” continued her mother, brushing 
wonder that any love of country, or any {away a small sifting of ashes from a corner of 
exalted spirit of sacrifice, could have induced >the hearth, “I can’t see for my part what in 
them to remain through that awful winter at$the world you can find to study any longer. 
Valley Forge. : Seems to me your head must be stock full by 

Most wonderful, too, is the power of thatSthis time. I declare, it makes mine ache to 
grave, calm, silent man, over his army, that it¢think of bein’ such a ‘knowledge box.’” 
held to him with such loyal faith and love? A low, amused laugh trickled out of Grace's 
through all that time of intrigue, and jealousy, ‘lips at her mother’s comments. 
and base calumny, by which those in high ° ‘‘T shall have to know ao great deal more 
places sought to ruin him. 5 than I do now before my head. troubles me on 

With a large party in Congress plotting his; account of any pressure of knowledge,” she 
destruction with calumnies industriously in-‘ said. 
culcated to weaken the nation’s hope and ‘*Wall, maybe you’re in the right on’t; but it 
faith in him, his motives impugned, and his 2 does sort of seem wastin’ time that might be put 
military course condemned; with neither money, ¢to good use piecin’ bedquilts. It oughtn’t to 
nor food, nor clothing for hisarmy; not daring 2be expected that women should be eddicated 
to let the country know the weakness of that Slike parsons and lawyers, and in my day it 
army, because the enemy would thus obtain ae thought enough to have a girl take two or 
knowledge of it, which must result in its three quarters in writing and ’rithmetic, after 
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she'd got through the Bible and epellin’’in Grace's voice here; and she burst into 


book. z tears. 
‘+ But, mother,” commenced Grace, and then’ The commissioner saw he had stirred up the 
she paused. / right spirit here, and only stayed to inform Mrs. 


‘‘Yea, I know,’ answered Mrs. Palmer, ‘ Palmer that he should call before ten the next 
Peni Gig a ee 
a : say it) ready, then hurrie Ww is companion. 
that shouldn't, Grace, he wont have muchto do; Mrs. Palmer did not dip her candles or set 
there; and I don’t mean to set my face against ; her cake to rising that afternoon; but she and 
this studyin’; only in my day it would have‘,Grace had a time of great bustle and activity 
been considered a dreadful waste of time—.- hunting up stores of old linen, despoiling old 
’ dreadful!” ‘oak chests of their treasures of blankets and 
We have no doubt that Grace would have: quilts, and adding to these as many pairs 
been able to defend her own side with force and 5 of stockings as could possibly be spared from 
logic; but at that moment there was a knock ¢ tho general need. | 
at the door—one of those kind that have busi- . ‘¢ Here’s a couple more of pairs that I footed 
ness and authority in their very sound. Cup for your father last fall, Grace,” said Mrs. 
Mrs. Palmer opened it. A couple of men- Palmer, as she added them to the dark blue 
stood there, who informed her that they were, pile inthe corner. ‘‘There’s no use of your 
two of a number of commissioners appointed - bringin’ for’ard any of yours, for they couldn't 
by Congress to go through the states and col-< get "em on, but father and I can get through 
lect whatever they could from the inhabitants ‘the winter on what’s left with careful darnin’, 
for the relief of the army at Valley Forge. Sand there'll be time enough to spin yarn and 
The appeal was one that met a quick response © knit up a fresh batch afore another winter sets 
pp q p : p : : 
in the hearts of both mother and daughter. ;in. Ill set a patch on the knee o’ them blue 
Mrs. Palmer invited the men in at once, and; trousers of your father’s that he'd thrown 
inquired what was needed most. She was, by, and put another on the sleeve of that old 
willing to give anything she had. 6 cinnamon-colored coat, and if they don’t look 
“‘Everything’s needed most, ma’am,” said? very scrumptious, they’ll keep one jest as warm. 
the smaller of the two men—a voluble, active, I declare, Grace, I feel as if we'd no right to go 
available sort of person, who probably had; to our warm feather beds nights while them 
been selected for his present mission on account » brave, sufferin’ men haven't got anything better 
of these very qualitics. ‘*We want straw for’ than the frozen ground to lie down on.” 
our soldiers to sleep on; and blankets to cover: ‘‘ And they're doing it for us, mother,” then 
°em; and shoes and stockings for their feet ;‘ her thought took a sudden leap—*I can't be 
and clothes for their backs. ¢ thankful enough that Robert has been detained 
? Bd aad 
‘We want linen and medicine for our; under General Putnam this winter on the Hud- 
wounded, and beef, and pork, and vegetables, ¢ 80n, instead of undergoing the miseries in the 
and flour, for the men that have left their»camp at Valley Forge. Poor boy! he never 
homes and given their lives for our country, ¢ could have stood it:” 
and that are starving and freezing to death at ; ‘‘I know it; but Grace, other mothers has 
Valley Forge.” got boys there!’ Mrs. Palmer’s voice was 
‘“‘Dear me!’ exclaimed Mrs. Palmer, “igS low for pity. 
it so bad as that ?” Go“ And other sisters, brothers!” added Grace, 
‘It’s worse than that, ma’am,” continued < and the thought gave her pity a fresh stimu- 
the voluble little man—'« they’ve exhausted > lus, as she hurried from the oe in quest of 
the country for miles around, and there isn’t; whatever could possibly be spared from the 
anything to be had for man or beast. I’ve seen - family stores. 
sights to make a strong man cry like a child,S The short winter day had gone down in a 
when I was at camp. I’ve seen our brave? night of bitter cold. Deacon Palmer had re- 
fellows shiverin’ and bleedin’ in this bitter cold, 5 turned home early, and had just added a 
without a mouthful to eat, and markin’ every < couple of smoked beeves to ao large pile of 
step they took in the snow with their blood.> varied provisions on the table, and‘ was pre- 
I've seen them lie dyin’ on the frozen ground,‘ paring to bestow these in a large barrel close 
without 60 much as a bit of straw for their-at hand, when the kitohen door was suddenly 
pillow _ S burst open, and the next moment Mrs. Comfort 
‘‘Qh, don’t !—I can’t hear any more!” broke: Palmer came right into the kitchen, drawing 


” 
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her breath painfully, and evidently too much < get me to hunt up whatever I'd got to give to 
exhausted to speak. The old woman had not: the army, I sot awhile thinkin’, and finally I 
left her house for yeara in the winter. They S concluded 1’d go up stairs and ransack the old 
could hardly have been more amazed had one? sea chest that was full o’ blankets my mother 
from the dead entered the room. Grace cried~ gave me, spun and wove by her own hands 
out first— afore I was married. 

‘‘Grandma, what does this mean?’ and she ‘I'd never had any use for the blankets, 
hurried to the old woman’s side, and took her?and I'd sot a good deal of store on ’em for 
cold, withered hands in her soft, warm ones. Grace, because they was her great grand- 

They brought her to the blazing fire. mother’s make, but I thought they could never 

‘It can't be that she’s walked from her? be put to better service than kecpin’ the men 
house over here, this day!” said Mrs. Palmer? warm who was fightin’ for our country. So I 
to her husband, while Grace untied her grand-‘ went up garret and was 9 rummagin’ down to 
mother’s bonnet. ‘the bottom of the old chest, when I suddenly 

‘“‘ Yes, I have, every step,” panted the old ¢ knocked somethin’ aside, and I see there was a 
woman. alee bottom in the old chest, and there was a 

Each looked at the other aghast, wondering $ paper in one corner folded carefully, and I 
she had not dropped dead on the snow-covered © took it up and opened it, and as soon as I see 
road. But before they could speak again, > 6 the names of David Painier and Samuel Jarvys 
Mrs. Palmer found her voice, and cried out, - = signed to it, the light flashed right into my 


loud, and with a strange, eager triumph— Smind, and I felt it was the Lord’s doin’s; and 
“P’ve found it, Duniel—I’ve found it!” -that it was His blessed will that my eyes 


‘‘Found what, mother?” peering into herSshould live to see the words that put Danicl 
face, and fearing that his mother had lost her 2 out of the clutches of them that had plotted 
reason. > his ruin.” 

* The bill of sale. It’s your’n now, and your’, ‘‘ But why didn’t you wait to send for father, 
children’s, and Ralph Jarvys can’t get it from 2 instead of coming out such a night, grandma?’ 
you!” ‘asked Grace. 

The old woman fumbled in her pocket, and » The old woman’s face kindled. 
brought forth an old yellow document. Her2 ‘It put the fire o’ my youth in my veins, 
hearers stood round her pale and silent. She‘secin’ that are, Grace. I couldn't sleep to- 


gave the paper into her son’s hands. night till ’d seen it safe and sound in your 
‘“‘There it is!” she said, ‘signed and- ‘father’s hands, and if the distance had been 
sealed!”’ ‘twice as far, and the weather twice as cold, I 


The Deacon went to the light without speak- ¢ shouldn’t a minded it then.” 
ing one word. The eyes of his wife and? ‘‘ But how in the world, mother, did it get 
daughter followed him out of white faces. He‘in the bottom of that are trunk ?” inquired the 
opened the paper and read it, every word be-< Deacon. 
fore he spoke. Then he looked up— “Tt all came to me afore I got down from 
‘‘Tt’s the bill of sale,” he said, simply, ‘‘and‘the garret. That old sea chest was one that 
there’s no disputing it. The pomestenes mine < belonged to your grand'ther, Daniel, and oa few 
now, and no man can take it from me.’ c , days afore he was taken sick he’d brought it 
They were not a demonstrative people—not < ‘down stairs and rummaged it over, for it was 
much given to the outward indulgence of emo-: filled with a good many cu’ris things he'd 
tion of any sort, but this sudden lifting of the > brought from forei’n lands, for he followed the 
weight which had laid for years on their souls {seas when he was a young man; and he must 
was more than they could bear—father, mo- ¢ have slipped the paper into the chest the night 
ther, and daughter sat down and burst into after he bought the land, thinking he’d have it 
tears, and for awhile not a word was uttered. Chandy; and [remember jest where the chest 
At last the Deacon’s voice thanked God for the S stood at the foot of his bed; and after he was 
good fortune which He hed sent them. gone, I concluded it would be jest the thing 
‘Why, Daniel, it seems as though it couldn’t >to bold the blankets and comforts mother'd 
be true, it’s so good!” said Mrs. Palmer,S given me, and stowed it stock full and had it 
laughing and crying together. . carried up garret, where it's stood until this 
“That's the way I felt when I first cameS day.” 
across it,” interposed the old woman. ‘Yous Of the happy and grateful hearts gathered 
see, after the commissioners called to-day, to? around the supper table—of the long, pleasant 
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evening which followed, when they sat around; Fittle Angel's Ministry. 


the wide old fireplace, and looked into each< 
other’s eyes for sympathy in the good une BY J. G. A. 
that had come in go strange and unexpected aS It was not the name given her at her birth, 
way—of all this, dear reader, your fancies can’ and I cannot tell how the child came to be 
make fairer pictures than my pen can. always called ‘little Angel.” She was not so 
“You and I will lay down here at last, ries fair as many children, nor had she the grace- 
tience,” said the Deacon almost gayly, to his‘ ful form, the rich waving hair, that we always 
wife. S associate with angels. But sometimes, when 
‘Don’t talk of dying here, father, talk of? she lifted her eyes suddenly, there was a deep. 
living!” and Grace’s soft hand slipped into her‘ far-off light shining through them; a light 
father’s. . that made us almost start to look into their 
But before that evening closed old eer al ae it was so clear, so pure; a light that 
Palmer, who had been refreshed with wine and‘ had in it so little of earth, that involuntarily 
cordials, was seized with severe shiverings< we murmured, ‘‘Of such is the kingdom of 
from head to foot. The next day she was dass heaven: fi 
able to leave her bed. The long walk thats It must have been because of this, and be- 
bitter day proved too much for the infirm old? cause the child’s mind seemed drawn to holy 
woman. She lingered for several weeks “« wait things, untaught, unless indeed angels spoke to 
ing patiently,” but she never rallied again, Sher at those times when her eyes looked intently 
never left the roof, to restore which to her son<¢ away at something we could not see, and came 
she had paid her life; and before the singing ¢ back softer, deeper than before. It may be. 
birds of another spring sang their promise of She was a happy, very quietly happy child, 
the summer, she heard God call her, and in the< save when the one shadow of her life darkened 
cool of the evening she was not afraid. cand drew its thick gloomy folds about her. 
Deacon Palmer of course made no farther $ Ah me, it often did that! Little Angel’s father 
effort to have the impending trial delayed, and ¢was a drunkard. But she never spoke of this. 
it came up at the next session of the county > Nor was there need that any should mention it 
court, which transpired in May. Both the?toher. No one could doubt, that saw the light 
Jarvyses had litle doubt but they should gain‘ of her dark eyes grow so painfully intense, 
the case at law, although they knew they had< and the slender frame quiver with agony, that 
little sympathy in the community. Great, 2she felt and comprehended all. Yet she never 
however, was the consternation of the old man } wept, never shrank from him. 
anc his counsel, when the bill of sale was pro- Mr. West was not a bad man, and very 
duced. It was of no use to question its au-¢ tenderly he loved his wife and child. But he 
thenticity, for there was plenty of evidence to? was weak, irresolute, vascillating. There were 
place that beyond a doubt, and the decision those who said this was not his natural dispo- 
was rendered in favor of Deacon Palmer. sition, and that some time he might recover 
During that year, suspicions that the younger, from his infatuation. He had tried to free 
Jarvys was engaged in a surreptitious trade‘ himself from the grasp of intemperance, but so 
with the British on the Long Island shores feebly, that it only held him more closely; as 
were set afloat, and the young man became 802 sometimes, when we make but a wenk effort to 
obnoxious to the inhabitants, that fears for’ shake off the worm that clings to our garments, 
his personal safety induced him to leave in a< it only tightens its hold upon us. 
vessel bound for the East Indies. Grace never? He came home one night, without having 
saw him again, although neither she or her ’ taken his usual stimulus of liquor. Possibly 
family entertained the smallest doubt of his<the influence of his little daughter’s parting 
participation in the nefarious plot to ahduets ‘kiss had been with him all day, perhaps her 
her, that night on her return from her grand-< spirit had in a measure gone with it. It is 
mother’s, But from henceforth the shadow of said that angels are often about us unseen. 
Richard Jarvys or his father’s will not darken 5 He entered the house, and called for little Angel, 


the path of our story. , waiting her approach with a mixture of sadness 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | cand pleasure. 
‘¢ Angel, my child,” he said, as he lifted her 


She leaned her head on his shoulder, strok- 


Mistaken those, who more employ their powers 
ing his hand tenderly as it lay in her lap. 


= his knee, ‘‘ you look happy to-night.” 
To lengthen life than to improve its hours. 


‘ 
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( 
Then looked up at him with shining eyes. He < travelling to eleven. Mrs. West buried her 
looked into them a moment, andsighed. Only >face in her hands and wept. Little Angel 
the night before—oh, that he could blot out‘ went softly from the room, and hastily wrap- 


the memory of many such nights! ping herself in cloak and hood, left the house. 
‘Angel, darling,” he said, with sudden») The storm struck a cold chill over her, but 
pain, ‘will you ever go away from me?” ‘there was a purpose at her heart which the 
‘*Not yet, father,” sho answered, quietly. fiercest raging of the elements could hardly 


Had she understood the meaning he hardly {have caused her to abandon. Very still and 
dared give his words himself? He could not * swiftly the little figure passed down the street. 
doubt it, and her reply fell like a dark pro-< But at the corner she was met by a policemnn. 
phecy, sinking with a strange nameless fear’ <‘ Wait, little girl,” he said, as she was glid- 
into his heart, so vividly came up before him‘ ing by him. ‘Good heavens!” he continued, 
a foreshadowing of what might be. drawing her into the light of the street lamp, 

What was it made him turn and listen 80 - “little Angel! on such a night as this!” 
suddenly? Was it only a delusion of his brain,¢ ‘Let me go, please, Mr. Howard,” and she 
or was it really a sweet voice that ee ctoned up sadly in his face. ‘Iam going for 
from afar, singing, ‘‘ Suffer the little ones tomy father.” The man’s eyes filled in spite of 
come unto me?”? He could not tell. He sat a-himself. 
minute in thought, then lifted the child asS «Do you know where your father is?” he 
tenderly as if she had been an infant, and-asked, presently. 
sought his wife. ‘“‘T think Ido. Only in the next street.”’ 

‘<Mary, my wife,” he said, ‘Iam trying ; He let her go, following her slowly till she 


PION 


Fant 


be a man once more. I have taken a new step 2entcred a well-known club-house. 
to-day.” She looked up with eager, half doubt-§ And the child! With trembling limbs she 
ful countenance. ‘+I have signed the pledge.” mounted the stairway. For one moment only 
‘©Oh, God be praised !’? murmured the happy Sher resolution almost forsook her as she placed 
wife, and she threw her arms around his neck. 2her hand on the door, then, inspired with 
‘‘We may be happy once more.” sudden courage, pushed it bravely open, and 
‘‘ And as God liveth, I will keep this pledge,” centered. 
and as Mr. West uttered the solemn words, he> The door had been inadvertently left un- 
bent over his child, and looked at the tearful ¢locked, and her unexpected entrance was hailed 
radiance of her soft eyes. There was a look ?with coarse expressions of surprise, not un- 
there he did not like to see; a look that mixed with bursts of inebriate laughter. 
haunted him for hours after. 2 ‘*Who are you?” at Inst cried one. 
But it was a very happy household thatS The child was silent for a moment, her eyes 
night. Would that the shadow had never fallen ¢ glancing round the room in search of her father. 


again ! Then she brought them back gravely to the 
_ speaker’s face— 
‘‘ Angel, dear, listen at the window for fa-> ‘‘Iam little Angel. I want my father.” 


ther.” It was a week later; theday had beens ‘Angel, ha! ha! then you’re in the wrong 
very dull, and night was setting in dark and >pew. This isn’t heaven not by a long chalk!” 
stormy. The heavy autumnal rain sobbedS Angel,” cried another voice, and some one 
mournfully at the windows, and the chill wind >came up through the crowd. ‘Who said any- 
kept time to it in a low, far-off muttering. It Sthing about angels ?”’ 
was one of those nights in the late autumn, -? ‘‘Here’s somebody says she’s one, and I 
when the earth seems to gather up afresh her sshould think she might be, to get here this 
grief for the beautiful dead summer, and break © night. I say, West, don’t you think so?” 
forth into passionate tears for the glory that S West had just made his way opposite his 
was, and is not. Cehild. Their eyes met. Without any sign of 
_ But Mrs. West thought not of this. A 2recognition, save the kindling of her eyes, she 
heavier darkness was settling within than“took his hand, and saying, gently, ‘‘ come,” 
without, and her frame shook visibly as the 2moved to the door. He followed implicitly. 
child came back slowly from the window, ‘You’re a fool, West, to be led by that 
silent, for she had no words to speak her dis- child. Let the minx get home as she came!” 
appointment, and stood by her mother’s side. > Mr. West was not much intoxicated, and his 
Ten o’clock passed, half past ten, and the<temper, naturally quick, was. fired at once. 
hand of the little clock on the mantel was fast > With sudden impulse, he placed little Angel 
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out of the way, and dealt a blow that sent the 5 The child raised her weak arms, and tried 
speaker reeling to the floor. Sto throw them around his neck. 

The fallen man sprang instantly to his feet ; 5 ‘No, not yet, father,” she said, earnestly. 
but before there was time to retaliate, the door> Again that strange, haunting fear crossed 
was thrown open, and the tall form of Mr.<his heart; again his ear caught a sound of 
Howard appearcd. ‘singing afar off—‘' Of such is the kingdom of 

‘Mr. West, come with me, if you please,” eileavens® Was it only fancy? 
said the policeman, laying a hand on his 2 Gradually little Angel grew better. She 
shoulder. ‘* As for the rest, there are enough ‘had said to her father one evening, as he came 
of my class outside to take care of you, if any > home early to tend her— 
more disturbance is heard.” He took theS «Will you sign the pledge once more, 
hand of little Angel, and the trio moved away. < father?” 

Slowly, very slowly, for in the face of a It was all she said; but it was enough. The 
storm none could move quickly, and the step Snext day he did so, and at night told ber all, 
of the little girl grew more and more feeble. ¢lying in his arms—how he was resolved to try 
Presently her hand fell slackly from the Smore faithfully, and she might be his blessed 
policeman’s, and as he lifted her in tender’ means of salvation from intemperance. He 
compassion, she fainted in his arms. So they Shad not drank, he said, since that night; how 
reached home. could he thank his little Angel enough for 

Morning came, radiant, and calm, and beau- -coming to him. She must make haste to get 
tiful. She waved her banners of light overS well, and then they would all be so happy 
a thousand hills, and broke with her glad ¢together; for who could help him so well as 
laugh into countless homes. But to one she his little daughter? 
came not. No, there was no morning ucla She looked up, plensed; but there was a 
only a night of sorrow and remorse, dark and ‘ grave scriousness in her smile, as she turned 
torturing. a and he saw that her thoughts were 

Mr. West sat by the bedside of his child, > going beyond his words. 
gazing with strained eyes upon the fevered ‘« What are you thinking of?” he said. 
face of the unconscious little sufferer. He had ? ‘IT was thinking,” she answered, reflec- 
seen his wife hang convulsively over the loved tively, ‘‘ of a verse I learned once.” 
form, and heard her replics to the auxtous ‘©And what was it, dear?” 
inquiries of the physician; but to him it was$ ‘J «ill lift up mine eyes unto the hills, whence 
all a meaningless jargon; for though he some- 2? cometh my help.” 
limes lifted his eyes vacantly upon them, his$ She spoke with such a tone of calm assur- 
senses were alone open to the incoherent cance that he had no words to reply. How was 
ravings of the delirious child. Sit? Had this little one a fountain of help he 

‘‘Father,’’ she would murmur, faintly, ‘show < knew not of ? 
cold it is! Come, itis warm at home! No,> We said little Angel grew better. At first, 
not far; only the next street. Come, father! <she had seemed likely to recover from the 
Yes, we will all go together.” 2 debility of fever; but with the March winds 

So ever and anon she wailed forth herScame a decided change, and now she hardly 
feeble cries, then sank back exhausted on the <left her couch. Mr. West had been so hopeful, 
pillow. ‘:that he was completely stricken by grief. Yet, 

The days dragged wearily by. Still that ¢ as the child lingered, and daily talked, more 
same wasting form on the bed, still that same ;than had been her wont, of the new home to 
immovable figure at her side. At length she ° which she knew she was going, he grew calmer, 
awoke from her delirium. and allowed himself to be borne along on the tide 

“Dear father.” Cof her serene happiness. And, as gradually she 

A light kindled in the dull eyes of Mr. West, drew nearer to the Celestial City, the mantle 
and he arose and leaned over the little face. Sof her decision, energy, and sublime faith, | 
Oh, how soft those eyes were! The man wept ‘seemed to be falling upon him. We do not say 
like a woman. >that he never felt inclined to return to the cup. 

‘‘ Mary, dear wife!’? he cried—‘*I did not 5 More than once he had almost yielded—almost 
kill her; I have not been her murderer. Do Cseized the glittering poison; but the memory 
2 of that night—that little hand outstretched— 


you see her, Mary? She will get well. Oh, 
~ pleading voice, ‘‘Come, father!’ had thus 


Angel '‘—my little Angel!—you will not go 
away from us.” far been sufficient to arrest him. People who 
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had known him when young, said that he was? ‘‘No,” said Mrs. West, “not death; it is 
beginning to live out the promise of his boy- ¢ life—immortality !” 
hood; that the great overwhelming trial that‘ 
alone would rouse him to a sense of his better ? Do you doubt, reader, that little Angel’s 
self, had come; and that the little Angel of his ministry was effectual to the permanent reform 
life was sent to be the ministering angel of his * of her father? Go to the churchyard of 
salvation. He felt it so himself. How keenly 2 B , & little village that rises on the 
he began to realize the degradation to which 4 banks of the Connecticut, the birth-place of 
he had been sinking! How fervently sould: ‘Mr. West, and observe the monuinent which 
he now thank God for recalling him through 5 respect and affection have erected to his 
his blessed child! Sweet angel !—what a “memory. Ask the villagers if the sketch I 
ministry was thine! 3 have given you is true, and they will enlarge 

His old associates had left off their endea-< upon it. They will tell you that little Angel’s 
vors to win him back to the club-house and: presence seemed to be always about her 
saloon; because, from the natural refinement < ‘father—how he came to be widely loved and 
of his mind, he had never mingled much in» honored—how he went down to the grave amid 
their low jests and curses, he had sea: the tears of many who had been blessed by 
been quite a favorite among them. his influence. They will tell you this, and. 
now, wondering at, and half awed by ‘more. Shall we doubt that sometimes we en- 
resolute resistance, they left him to better<tertain angels unawares. 
society. . 

The warm feet of April came over thes 


meadows, and all over the desolate earth hers Colhat Game Afterwards, 


fingers wrote tender epistles of love and pro-: 
mise. There was much of love in her soft: A Sequel to “NOTHING BUT MONEY.” 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


breath as she entered the chamber of little> 
Angel; but not of earthly promise. There 5 CHAPTER XVII. 

might be that of Heaven; it was felt so by the. ? Nearly ten minutes elapsed after the woman’s 
attentive watchers at the bedside. Little < flight before Doctor Holbrook came back with 
Angel was dying. Ca policeman. This delay gave Doctor Hofland 

They knew it; but there was no noisy grief; Stime for reflection. 

only a reverential silence pervaded the room,¢ ‘The bird has flown,” he said, as the two 
as the little feet drew nearer and nearer the,men entered. He spoke so quietly that both 
dark river’s side. Suddenly, she opened her: ¢ the policeman and his son-in-law wondered at 
eyes, in the old quick, impulsive way, and> his manner; for the latter, having been en- 
fixed them upon her father. Oh, how the‘ joined to go quickly on his errand, had, on 








light deepened and shone in them! ? finding the officer, hurried him with all possi- - 
‘‘ Father,” she said, tenderly, ‘you have‘ 2 ble speed to the Doctor’s office. 
not broken your pledge this time!” ¢ ‘Who was she?” asked Doctor Holbrook. 


‘*No, darling ; God hag helped me to keep’ ‘¢ An Irish woman, who has a secret that I 
it.’ The voice of Mr. West quivered with ¢ meant to penetrate; and I wanted your good 


intense anguish. ‘ > offices in the matter,’ looking at the police- 
A flash of triumphant joy irradiated the man. ‘‘ But, as I said, the bird has flown. I 
dying countenance. 2 pressed her so closely with questions that she 
‘‘You have found the ‘help,’ father; you’ got alarmed, and flitted away before I could 
will come off more than conqueror.’ arrest the movement.”’ 
Then she closed her eyes, and lay wearily> ‘Do you know her?” asked the policeman. 
and silent. Presently she unclosed them. 2 «Never saw her before in my life.” 


‘‘Let me kiss you and mother,” she said 459 ‘©Does her secret involve anything crimi- 
‘the night is coming; it is growing dark.” nal?” 

‘‘There shall be no night there,” she mur- 2 ‘‘T fear that it does. Not, probably, on her 
mured, brokenly, a moment after—‘ but the part; but,.she has knowledge of things that 
glory of God doth lighten it.” And her last? are wrong, and my design was to secure her 
faint breath went out with the words: s person, and so get, if possible, to the bottom of 

‘“‘This is not death.” Mr. Howard had< certain transactions of which I gained dark 
come in, and stood bending reverently over hints in my brief interview. Her escape 
the still radiant face. Q leaves me at fault. But the intimations she 
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threw out are of so serious a character, that 15 “The probabilities are all against him,” 
deem it best to confer with the Mayor. Can I ; said the younger physician. ‘His brief com- 
see him to-night ?” re ¢munication reads like the despairing cry of an 
‘*T think so.” insane man, uttered in a lucid moment. If we 
‘Will you ascertain the fact, and then bring (discover the place of his imprisonment, we 
me word at what time he will give me an >shallfind him, I fear, but a helpless wreck. A 


audience ?” man such as you have described him, would 
‘‘ How long will you remain in your office, chardly retain his reason through an ordeal 
Doctor ?” like this.” 
‘“‘For an hour.” ‘‘The worst, in that direction, is to be 


“Within that time you shall have the infor-‘ feared,” answered Doctor Hofland. ‘But, no 
mation desired.”? And the officer withdrew. ¢matter what his state of mind, he must be 
‘‘Common report was nearer the truth than >rescued from their hands, and placed under 
you or I imagined, Edward,”’ said Doctor Hof- conditions the most favorable to mental and 
land, as soon as they were alone. ‘Old Adam 2 bodily health.” 
Guy is not dead.”’ “The fact of his being alive—and with the 
And he related the particulars of his inter- ? knowledge of Larobe and his wife—will estab- 
view with the Irish woman. 5 lish another crime.” 
‘Whatever is done, must be done speedily,” ¢ ‘' Bigamy,” said Doctor Hofland. 
remarked Doctor Holbrook. ‘To-morrow he “Yes.” 
may be taken from the city, and removed no ‘‘These accomplices are in a desperate 
one can tell whither.” strait, and to save themselves, will not shrink 
‘“‘To be murdered,” said Doctor Hofland. Sfrom desperate measures. The tempter who 
‘‘That will come next. I wonder, seeing how 2 has lured them into this appalling danger, will 
much his wife and her accomplice have at stake, Snot hesitate about the suggestion of murder as 
that this last act in the tragedy has been s0 the only way of escape. He will magnify the 
long delayed. The fact that he was believed Ssafety and diminish the peril of this crime; 
to be dead, would have made the crime com- and they, bewildered and frightened, will go 
paratively a safe one. Yes, Edward, whatever > over to the fiend.” 
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is done will have to be done speedily. To-¢ ‘If there was sufficient evidence to procure 

night he must be released.” their arrest,” said the son-in-law, ‘‘so much 
‘‘If possible to discover where he is con- § would be done towards Mr. Guy’s safety.” 

fined.” ‘‘That point I wish to talk over with the 


‘‘There will be no trouble in that,’”’ said$Mayor. It is barely possible, you know, that 
Doctor Hofland. ‘A place like the one in all may not be just ag we infer. This letter, 
which he is held an unwilling prisoner, can Deven, may not indicate the exact truth. The 
‘hardly be unknown to the police. Mrs. McBride ¢ writer may only be a pretended Adam Guy.” 
let drop the keeper’s name. We shall find? The young physician shook his head doubt- 
him, Edward, I am confident of this.” ingly. 

The two men sat silent for a short time, each ‘All circumstances considered,’’ resumed 
busy with his own thoughts. Doctor Hofland, “I think, with you, that the 

‘‘So much for money!” spoke out Doctor 2letter is genuine, and shall act on that assump- 
Hofland, breaking in, after awhile, upon this‘tion up to the limit of prudence. But, the 
silence. ‘‘So much for money!” he repeated. gravest things are involved, and every step 
‘Tt was to fill his lap with blessing; yet, has >taken should be well considered. I may get 
it proved only a curse. Wretched, wretched (myself into serious trouble without benefit to 
man! In all these dreary years of imprison- Sany one. Larobe is not the man on whom to 
ment as a lunatic—dead to the world—what ¢make an assault, unless you are invulnerable 
fearful things must he not have suffered? at all points.” 

When my thought touches this point in ine The policeman came back while they were 
case, I shudder as in the presence of vague ‘ yet talking, and said that the Mayor would see 
shapes of horror. To a man like him there = Hofland at nine o'clock. Precisely at 


INIA NIN 


was no help. No materials were laid up in¢the hour they met. The interview was a long 
his mind out of which to build a house for his2one. At first the Mayor was wholly incredu- 
soul to dwell in, and find shelter from. storms ‘$lous; but, after listening to Doctor Hofland’s 
of passion. His head was naked and his body ¢clearly given statement of all he knew about 
bare for sun and tempest to assail.” the insanity and confinement of Mr. Guy, and 
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comparing the common rumor of the town with5 “+ Yes.” 
the recent singular change in Mrs. Guy, as$ ‘‘ Where does he live?” 
noted by her friends, but particularly by Doc-? ‘‘In Commerce street.” 
tor Holbrook, he began to see the case differ- J “Take an officer, Mr. Joyce, and bring 
ently. One duty, at least, was plain. The’ McBride and his wife here with as little delay 
private mad-house—or prison—of Mr. Black,‘,as possible. If he is not at home, bring his 
must be discovered, and that without delay. wife. If neither are at home, report imme- 
‘¢T will place this matter in the hands of a> diately.” 
discreet officer,’’ said the Mayor, “who will ¢ The man arose and went out. 
get speedily to the bottom of it.” 2 ‘It will be desirable for you to remain, 
‘To-night ?” < Doctor, until his return,’’ said the Mayor. 
‘Nothing can be done to-night, Doctor.” = ‘Can you identify the woman who called at 
‘‘A few hours, and all may be lost!” replied ; your office to-night?” 
the Doctor. “If Adam Guy be really alive,¢ ‘«Yes.” 
and held in constraint by Mr. Larobe, too: ‘If we succeed in finding her, we shall ob- 
much is periled by leaving him in the city—< tain a clue not likely to fail. Mr. Joyce will 
too much by suffering him to live, even. To-~- follow it up quickly.” 
morrow may be too late, sir. Whatever is‘ In less than half an hour Mr. Joyce came 
done, must be done speedily. Let me conjure > back, and reported the rooms of Mr. and Mrs. 
you to act to-night, lest another crime be; McBride closed and locked. He had made no 
added to a dark catalogue. Nothing will be? enquiries of the other families in the house in 
made public. No good name will suffer ig thisS regard to them, lest suspicion touching the 
prompt movement, if discreetly made. Should’ nature of his business should be awakened. . 
no wrong be discovered, no guilt can be; So far, the movement was without result. 
charged upon any one. But, if wrong be< ‘Did you leave a policeman in the neighbor- 
arrested, and further crime prevented, the gain? hood to watch for their return?” asked the 
will be incalculable.” ¢ Mayor. 
The Mayor, as Doctor Hofland ceased speak-- ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 
ing, lifted a small bell from the table, and rang ‘‘ You can depend on him?” 
it lightly. An attendant came in from the? ‘O yes, sir.” 
adjoining room, thedoor of whichhad been shut. ‘Sit down, Mr. Joyce.” 
‘Tell Mr. Joyce that I want him.” ¢ The man sat down, holding himself erect, 
The attendant withdrew, and in a few mo-- Cwith the prompt, expectant air before men- 
ments a slender, keen-eyed man, entered. é tioned. 
The first impression he made was that of &° ‘“‘We have intimations, Mr. Joyce,” said the 
slightly built person; but a second glance,‘ Mayor, ‘‘of something wrong. We believe 
showed him to be compact and sinewy. His¢ that a man is confined somewhere in the city 
step had a spring that indicated both mental > under pretence of insanity. Our information 
and physical confidence. 5 Boe so far as to cover the name of the indi- 
‘Sit down, Mr. Joyce,” said the Mayor, > vidual who holds this man, with others, in con- 
waving his hand towards a chair. The ee finement—it is Black. An Irishman named 
sat down, yet holding his person erect, and? Hugh McBride is one of his assistants. There 
with a prompt air, like one expectant and< are features about the case that render prompt 
ready. 3 notion necessary. We must discover Black to- 
‘‘¥s there such a place in the city as as night, if possible; and remove the person of 
private hospital, or refuge for insane people, ¢ whom I spoke.” 
under the care of a man named Black?” en-6 ‘Are you certain the name is Black ?”’ asked 


quired the Mayor. é the officer. 
‘‘T have not heard of it,” was the unhesita-> The Mayor looked towards Doctor Hofland. 
ting reply. ¢ ‘That is the name I received. But, it may 
‘Do you know an Irishman named Hugh; not be the true one,” answered the Doctor. 
McBride ?”’ ‘‘There is a Doctor Black on East Baltimore 
‘cA weaver by trade ?”’ ¢ street,’ said the officer. ‘‘He occupies a large 
‘¢T am not informed as to that.” house beyond Broadway, and has, I think, 
‘+I know two or three McBrides. One, a . resident patients. This may be the man.” 
weaver, is Hugh McBride.”’ > Do you know anything of this individual, 
‘+A married man?” 5 Doctor Hofland 2” enquired the Mayor. 
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‘‘Nothing,” replied the Doctor. ‘‘In riding Sruptly addressing her, as she was brought for- 
out East Baltimore street, occasionally, I have “ward and placed before him. 
noticed the name. But, the person of Doctor § ‘Dade thin, un I'll not denoy thot same, 
Black is unknown to me. I infer, that he has<y’r honor,” replied the Irish woman, with an 
no standing with the profession.” odd mixture of alarm and humor in her man- 
‘You had best follow out this thread, Mr. <ner. 
Joyce, and see whither it leads,” said the’ ‘Did you see your husband, Mrs. McBride?” 
Mayor. ‘‘Did I see Hugh, y’r honor?” She was 
‘‘May I suggest, the immediate despatch of . trying to gain time for ready wit to serve her 
one or two policemen to the vicinity of Doctor cin this narrow strait. 
Black’s house, with instructions not to let any ¢ ‘Yes, Hugh McBride, your husband ?” 
one be removed therefrom to-night. The fact $ ‘*] saw him jist at dark, eir.”’ 
that Mrs. McBride is away from home, gives ‘‘ At Doctor Black's ?” 
me concern. She may have become alarmed > ‘ Yis, y’r honor.”’ 
for the consequences of her visit to my office,’”’<« ‘*Have you scen him since you were at 
said Doctor Hofland. ¢Doctor Hofland’s office? Remember where 
‘Did this woman call at your office?” asked {you are, Mrs. McBride. There must be no 
Mr. Joyce, with the smallest perceptible shade «evasion. The truth, the whole truth, and 
of surprise in his tones. ‘nothing but the truth. Have you seen Hugh 
The Doctor glanced towards the Mayor, who ¢since you saw the Doctor ?” 
answered the policeman’s question. ‘‘TP Il not denoy it, y’r honor.” 
‘‘Mrs. McBride was at the Doctor's office¢ ‘‘ What did you say to him?” 
- this evening, and during her visit, let drop2 ‘Say ’till him? I sed jist these words, y’r 
certain things, which, taken in connection ¢ Honor—un I’ll make aclane breast ov it—I 
with things already known, make it clear that vsed, Hugh, honey, the jig’s up, and there'll be 
a very serious wrong exists. The suggestion Sthe divil to pay; so come away home wid 
of Doctor Hofland is a good one. Set a watch 2 yez.” 
in the neighborhood, and do not permit the» ‘‘And what did Hugh say to this; Mrs. 
‘removal of any person from the house of Doc- ¢ McBride *”’ 
tor Black.” ‘‘He didn’t say nothin, but ‘twhist/’ y’r 
Mr. Joyce arose, promptly. ;Honor. For, you see, Musther Black came on 
«A moment, if you please,” said Doctor cus all ov a suddint. Und he sed ’till Hugh, in 
Hofland, as the man was about retiring from San angry, suspicious kind of way—looking at 
the room. ‘I feel deeply interested in this ¢me, y’r Honor—‘ Whot’s thot woman doin’ here 
business. Every minute that passes will beSagin?’ So Hugh sed—makin’ b’lieve mad, you 
one of painful suspense. How soon can we <know— Go aff home wid ye, Biddy, and don’t 





expect to hear from you ?” 2come a trapesin’ here ony more. I’)l not have 
‘* Within an hour,” answered Mr. Joyce. cit. Its agin the rule, as I’ve told yez more 
“It is now ten o’clock.” cnor twenty times. And so, y’r Honor, I come 


‘¢By eleven I will report all that can be ‘ away.” 
learned of Doctor Black. Will your Honor be- ‘‘And this is all that passed between you 


here?” looking at the Mayor. sand your husband,”’ 
‘‘T shall remain, Mr. Joyce, until your? ‘‘Ivery blissed word.” 
return.”’ > ‘You'll have to stay here all night, Mrs. 
The officer bowed, and withdrew. ‘McBride,’ said the Mayor, in answer to which 
ee ¢the Irish woman’s face was flooded over with 
OHAPTER XVIII. Cready tears, and she set up a low howl of 


The thoughtful silence which succeeded to distress. 
the departure of Mr. Joyce, was not yet broken, 4 <‘Silence!” cried the Mayor, sternly. ‘We 
when a policeman entered, having in custody ?must have none of this. Take care of her for 
an Irish woman. the night, Wilkins,” speaking to the policeman 

‘‘Mrs. McBride,” said Doctor Hofland, in an ¢who had her in charge, ‘‘and see that she is 
undertone, to the Mayor. comfortable.” ; 

The woman had a half frightened, half de-?2 Mrs. McBride was removed, and Doctor 
fiant look. Hofland was again alone with the Mayor. A 

«‘You were at Doctor Black’s, in East Balti-¢ brief consultation followed, when it was de- 
more street, to-night,’’ said the Mayor, ab->termined to visit the house of Doctor Black 
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there. A carriage was sent for, and in com-‘light full on his face, while Doctor Hofland 
pany with a single policeman, they drove out ,and Mr. Joyce occupied chairs at the sides of 
East Baltimore street. The policeman sat 5 the room. Doctor Black sat opposite the 
with the driver, and his orders were to keep a Mayor, and in the light. Doctor Hofland, 
sharp look out for Mr. Joyce. That individual ? who could not remember ever having seen this 
was espied, near the McKim school-house, and 5 man before, scanned his face closely, marking 
taken into the carriage, when he was informed< even the slightest change of expression, in 
of Mrs. McBride's arrest. A little beyondSorder to form some definite opinion of his 
Broadway, they left the carriage, and walked ¢ character. It was soon plainly apparent, that 
for a distance of two or three squares, when < his calm exterior covered alert suspicion. His 
they came to the building occupied by Doctor’ cold blue eyes, which dropped away from the 
Black. It was a large, double house, the lot?’ Mayor’s direct gaze, returned instantly to his 
fronting more than a hundred feet on each; face, the moment that gaze was withdrawn, 
side, and shut in from the street by a highs with a keen, intelligent scrutiny. Doctor Hof- 
board fence. The entire area of the lot was? land noted the constant repetition of this covert 
more than half an acre, and it was thickly‘ scrutiny. There were but few prelimimary 
covered with shade trees and shrubbery. senlences. Then the Mayor said, coming 
It was now nearly eleven o’clock. The‘directly to the matter in hand— 
house had a gloomy aspect. Through only < ‘‘Doctor Black, I am Mayor of the city. 
one of its many windows looking down upon ¢ One of the gentlemen who accompany me, is 
the street was light visible, and there it was‘ Doctor Hofland, whom you probably know, an 
feeble, as if from the low, burning lamp of adold resident physician; the other is a police- 
sick chamber. The bell was rung, and, almostS man. Doctor Hofland has, this evening, re- 
immediately, the door swung open. ceived a note from one Adam Guy, held by 
‘‘We wish to see Doctor Black,” said the 2 you in this place as a lunatic, and we are here 
Mayor, as he stepped in past a negro waiter Whos, to take him out of your custody.” 
still heldthe door-knob in hishand. Doctor Hof- 2 Doctor Hofland was reading Black’s face, 
landand Mr. Joycefollowed. Thedoor shut, and ‘ while the Mayor thus addressed him, with an 
they found themselves in a large, square hall, almost breathless scrutiny; but he could de- 
from which the stairway ascended, and from‘ tect scarcely any change in its expression. 
which doors opened to theright and left. Before: ‘You may not be informed of all the circum- 
the waiter had time to reply, the left hand door, _ stances attendant on this case,” continued the 
opened, showing a small, well lighted office or< < Mayor, ‘‘nor of the peril in which you are in- 
reception room, and & man came out into the: “volved ag a suspected accomplice in one of the 
hall. There was nothing specially remarkable © most shocking crimes, short of murder, that 
in his appearance, at the first glance, nor did ¢ Cour city has known.”’ 
he betray any surprise at this untimely visit of ’ There was a change now. Doctor Hofland 
personages, at least two of whom, the Mayor rend surprise, mingled with alarm, in the 
and Doctor Hofland, were, in all probability, (man's countenance. 
well known to him. : ‘‘Tt will be safest for you, Doctor Black,” 
‘¢Ts this Doctor Black ?” enquired the Mayor. < continued the Mayor, ‘‘to accept the necessi- 
The man bowed assent, and then motioned ; ties of this case, and at once pass your patient 
his visitors to enter the room from which he b into our hands. For the present, considera- 
had just emerged. They passed in, and eo ouons not necessary to mention, may lead to 
shut the door. The furniture of this room >the withholding of this affair from the public; 
consisted of a table standing in the centre, ons unless you force us unto an arrest of yourself, 
which were writing materials; a few chairs, ¢ which will be done immediately. A thorough 
and cases filled with books. search of your establishment will then be made. 
The face of Doctor Black was not one ag ae you are a prudent man, you will interpose 
impressed favorably. If it had any dis-»no obstacle.” 
tinguishing peculiarity, it was immobility—a‘ Still, Black neither answered nor moved. 
thoroughly hidden and inexpansive face. The2 ‘You can have five minutes to decide on the 
eyes were blue and cold; the mouth feeble; 4 course you may deem best for your own safety 
the nose thin and long. He had small side’ and interests,” added the Mayor. 
whiskers, of a sandy hue, that were just a ‘‘Thave decided that already,” answered the 
shade sandier than his hair. man, in a cold, even utterance of the words. 


y 
without delay, and remove Mr. Guy if ‘ome’ The Mayor took a seat at the table, with the 


/ 
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“Tt is near midnight, and I am in the hands > dropped from his lips, uttered in a low, fervent 
of the first executive officer of this city. If I >voice. ‘‘Thank God!” he repeated, now with 
had any interest in resisting your demand— ‘tremor of eager life. He stood up, reaching 
which I have not—resistance would be folly. 2out his hands, all in a quiver of excitement. 
The wretched old man after whom you have §* Doctor Hofland! Doctor Hofland! Oh, my 
come, is at your disposal.” And Doctor >friend! my friend !” 

Black arose. ‘Shall I have him broughtS Doctor Hofland went quickly forward, and 
down ?”’ «the wretched old man fell into his arms, sob- 

‘‘We would prefer being taken to the room Shing, moaning and crying like a weak, Jong- 
where he is confined,” said Doctor Hofland, (suffering child, restored to its mother’s bosom. 
speaking now for the first time. Black darted SThe recognition was not mutual. Nothing in 
on him a sudden look, and the Doctor caught ‘the appearance .of this poor lunatic recalled, 
the glitter of his eyes; but instantly the 2with Doctor Hofland, a memory of his early 
look was withdrawn. friend. 

‘«“As you please, gentlemen.” And Black ‘¢ Why didn’t youcome before, Doctor? I've 
moved towards the door. The four men sent for you, O, so many times!” The old 
passed into the hall, where a lamp was pro- (man raised himself as he spoke, yet still cling- 
cured. From thence they ascended to the ding to Doctor Hofland. 
second story, preceded by Doctor Black, and<¢ ‘No one brought me word till now,” replied 
through a passage to a wing built out from the >the Doctor. ‘Did you ever write to me be- 
eastern side of the house. At the extremity ¢fore?”’ 
of this passage, a narrow stairway led to the ‘“Write! I’ve written a hundred times. And 
third floor. Thither they proceeded. they always said you got the letters. But, I 

‘¢The presence of so many strangers will, 2couldn’t believe it.”’ 

I fear, greatly disturb him,” said Doctor ‘¢How did you sign them 2” 
Black, pausing before a door, and taking a2 ‘How?” The question was not understood. 
key from his pocket. S ‘With what name, I mean ?” said the Doctor. 

‘Tt will only be necessary for Doctor Hof-9 ‘‘With my own name, Adam Guy.” The an- 
land to go in,’ replied the Mayor. ‘‘ We can sswer was prompt and outspoken. 
stay on the outside.” 2 « Unfasten this chain!” said Doctor Hofland, 

‘‘He is probably sleeping, remarked Doctor >sternly, looking towards Black. The rattle of 
Black, in a repressed voice, as he turned the cits links had wounded, that moment, his ears. 
key. Doctor Hofland entered with him. The >The man drew some keys from his pocket, and 
apartment was narrow, with a grated window ‘stooping, sprung the bolt of a padlock that 
at the lower end. An iron bedstead stood half held the chain to the prisoner’s ankle. 
way down the room. On this lay a man, 5 ‘You are free again, Mr. Guy.’’ The Doc- 
whose eyes sent back gleams from the light ¢ tor spoke softly, but with a meaning that no 
that shone in suddenly upon him. He arose Sear could doubt. 
quickly, and sat on the side of his bed. The; ‘Free! Free! GreatGod!” Then a strange 
rattling of a chain, in the movement, showed ‘cry filled the room, as the man started up and 
that he was a closely guarded patient. Stossed his arms wildly about his head. If 

‘‘You, of course,” said Doctor Black, in a >reason had kept even partial supremacy until 
low tone, ‘‘ take all the risks of a removal.”’ this time, now its dethronement was, alas! too 

‘All,’ was the simple, but emphatic re- sadly apparent. 
sponse. ‘‘T feared this,” said Doctor Black, moving 

The two men went slowly towards the pa- quickly upon his patient, and endeavoring to. 
tient. His figure was emaciated, one naked ‘seize him. 
leg thrust out from the bed showing little in ‘Off, fiend!’’ shouted Guy, starting away 
its contour but sinew and bone. A flannel> with a look of fear and hate. ‘Off, I say!” 
shirt, open at the throat, exposed a lean and¢Then crowding back on Doctor Hofland, he 
knotted breast. His face was covered on the 2added, in subdued and pleading voice— 
lower part with a long white beard, that fellS «+ Don’t let him touch me!” 
below the throat-pit. His eyes shone away2 ‘He shall not touch you,” was the assuring 
back from hollow orbits, with an intense, S answer. 
almost fiery brightness. ‘‘Wont you take meaway from here?” Still 

‘‘Thank God!” This man was first to speak, Sin low, pleading tones. 
and these were the unexpected words thet? ‘If you will compose yourself. Loud cries 
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and tossings of the arms wont do among people, aa the ride to Doctor Hofland’s, old Mr. 


you know.” Guy did not speak, nor show signs of uneasi- 
“Tl be all that you ask, Doctor. Only take “ness. When the carriage stopped, he aroused 
me out of this horrible prison. They’ve «himself and asked— 
nearly made an end of me. Flesh and blood> ‘Where are we ?” 
can’t stand it much longer. I forget myself; ‘* At my house,” replied Doctor Hofland. 
sometimes. O, why didn’t you come sooner?” > ‘Qh—Oh!’’ There was a prolonged tone of 
He was beginning to lose himself again, ° satisfaction in the almost murmured ejacula- 
when Doctor Hofland said— tion of Mr. Guy. 
‘¢Get on your clothes as quickly as possible. : ‘‘Good-night, Doctor,” said the Mayor as 
I have a carriage down stairs, and will take 2 the four men stood on the pavement. 
you right away.” ‘‘Good-night, sir.” The Mayor, took Mr. 
Hurriedly the poor toilette was made—it was ¢ Joyce, the policeman, aside, and after a whis- 
not very presentable—and then, clinging te opered conference, re-entered the carriage, and 
the arm of Doctor Hofland, eager, trembling 5 was driven away. 
with excitement, and like one fleeing in terror, ‘*Who is that man ?”’ asked Mr. Guy, almost 
Mr. Guy went down to the carriage, which he Ssharply, and with an air of suspicion. 


entered without an instant’s hesitation, ejacu- ‘+The Mayor,’’ answered Doctor Hofland. 
lating— ‘¢The Mayor!’’ Surprise took the place of 
‘Thank God! Thank God!” suspicion. ‘‘Then he’s on my side!” 


If, in all his life before, this unhappy man) ‘‘He’s on your side, and against all your 
had not acknowledged a Divine agency in hu-< enemies,” was the Doctor’s assuring reply. 
man affairs, that acknowledgment came now,> Againcame the fervent “Thank God! Thank 
and from the heart. Human prudence and¢God!” And with the words still murmuring 
human strength had been as nothing. They >on his lips, the prematurely old man, a wreck 
had not saved him from the worst of calami-$in body and mind, crossed the threshold of 
ties; and now, when succor came—in the con- ?the earliest, best, and truest friend he had 
scious waning of reason—weak as 4 child Sever known ;—the friend between whom and 
amid giant enemies, he looked upward, ‘and <himself wealth had, years before, thrown up & 
thanked God for deliverance. < wall of separation. 

‘What next?” asked the Mayor, drawing § —— 

Doctor Hofland a little away from the aacrias 
door, and speaking in an undertone. ‘‘ Where‘ 
shall we remove him ?”’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


The first concern of Doctor Hofland was to 
Sascetan, with all possible exactness, the 

‘‘T will take charge of him for the present,” 5 mental condition of his patient. It was after 
answered the Doctor. emidnight, when he sat down, alone, with him, 

‘You don’t purpose taking him to ee a chamber luxuriantly furnished in compari- 
house ?” son with anything Adam Guy had seen for 

“Yes.” over ten desolate years ; a chamber that could 

‘An insane man! Think what consequences Cnt fail to bring back a vivid remembrance of 
may follow.” the past. 

‘‘He will not give me any serious trouble.$ ‘*You are safe here,’ snid the Doctor, with 
Still, as a matter, of precaution, I would like ac kind assurance. ‘Call this room your own, 
discreet officer to remain in the house during Dand occupy it as long as you please.” 
to-night and to-morrow. My profession takes He gazed earnestly into the changed face of 
me away from home at all hours, and while 2his old friend, trying to recall former looks 
absent, he might get restless or alarmed, andSand features; but the search baffled him. 
attempt to get off.” Adam Guy, if living, would not be over fifty- 

‘‘Mr. Joyce is at your service, Doctor,” Sfour years of age; this person seemed not less 
replied the Mayor. than threescore and ten. Doubts crept in, 

‘sThank you. With him at my right hand, ostealthily. 
all will be well. To-morrow morning I will¢ ‘Call this my room—my room?” With a 
see you at an early hour.” dumb, bewildered air, the man let his eyes 

‘If you please, Doctor. This is a strangeS wander around the apartment. ‘It’s a long 
affair, and must be well considered.” time since I called’ such @ room mine. Ah, 

The two men, accompanied by Mr. Joyce, Swell!” He sighed deeply, dropped his eyes 
now entered the carriage, and drove away. 2to the floor, and seemed to lose himself. 
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‘You find me very much changed, Doctor, 
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The thought 





‘“‘His peace—His peace.” 


he said, looking up in a few moments, and 2seemed new to Mr. Guy, as evidenced in his 


speaking with the quiet composure of a self- 
possessed mind. ‘* Would you have known me 
if you had met me on the street.’ 

‘‘T think not.” 

He let his eyes fall again, shook his head, 
and seemed to have troubled thoughts. 

‘‘!’m very much hurt here, Doctor—very 
much,” and he laid his hand on his forehead. 
‘*Very much,” he repeated. 
I'll ever come right again?” 


repetition of this part of Doctor Hofland’s con- 
cluding sentence. 

‘‘Yes, His peace, which flows like a river,” 
said the Doctor. Then added, as a suggestion 
came into his mind, taking up a book as he 
spoke, ‘* Let me read you one of the Psalms of 
David. It will compose your mind.” And he 
read aloud the fifty-sixth Psalm, Mr. Guy 


‘“Do you think ¢listening with an absorbed attention. 


‘Tf sleep does not come quickly, recall the 


There was a mournfulness in Mr. Guy’s swords of this Psalm, and let them dwell in 


voice, as he put the question, that touched 2 


Doctor Hofland. 

“Why not?” was asked, in an assuring 
voice. ‘*The past is past. You are free 
again.” 

** But, am [ altogether safe, Doctor? 
they find me out here?” 

‘You have all the power of the law on your 
side, and woe be to him who attempts anything 
against you. Yes, Mr. Guy, you are altogether 
safe; that is, if you will be discreet, and let 
the judgment of your friends determine what 
is best for the present.” 

‘‘Discreet? Wow? What?’ The thin 
brows knitted themselves. He looked puzzled. 

‘Tt is now late, Mr. Guy—past midnight,” 
said Doctor Hofland. ‘Both of us need rest 
and sleep. In the morning we will have a 
long talk, and see what is best to be done. If, 
as you say, you are hurt here’’—and the Doc- 
tor touched his forehead—‘ our first concern 
must be tocure that hurt. Itcanbedone; but 


Wont 


your thoughts.’ The Doctor closed the volume, 
and repeating his ‘‘ good-night,” went out. In 
the passage, near the chamber door, he found 
Mr. Joyce, who had, by arrangement, remained 
within call. A room adjoining the one occu- 
pied by Mr. Guy, and communicating there- 
with, was assigned to the officer, and all needed 
precautions observed. 

The night passed without further incident. 
Mr. Guy went to .bed on the withdrawal 
of Doctor Hofland, and was soon fast asleep, 
not awaking till long after daylight. He was 
then supplied with suitable clothing, and at 
his own request, a barber was sent for to 
remove his long white beard. There was con- 
siderable change in him, as compared with his 
condition on the night before. His eyes had 
lost their glitter, and were dull. He showed 
no excitement of manner, and but little interest 
in things around him. The bow, tensely 
strung so long, was now for a time unbent. 

For prudential reasons, Doctor Hofland 


everything will depend on your giving yourself $ thought it best to conceal from his own family, 


up to me, as your pliysician, and strictly fol- 
lowing the rules [ shall lay down. To-night 
there must be sleep. Compose your mind. 
Try to forget the past and its wrongs in a spirit 
of thankfulness to God who has wrought out 
for youa great deliverance; and who will do 
for you still better things, if you will look to 
Him, and trust in Him.” 


‘‘T prayed God to help me,” said the poor committed, and justice must have way. 
I never >to act and how to act, were things not so 


old man. 
prayed before. 


‘‘T prayed all last night. 
Do you think He heard me?” 


except his wife and son-in-law, the real 
name of the person he had reccived into his 
house. At an early hour, he called on the 
Mayor. Both men had thought, with much 
concern, over the difficult questions involved in 
the case of Mr. Guy. If he were really the 
man he represented himself to be—and they 
had few doubts on this head—crime had been 
When 


easily determined. The decision was, to wait 


‘‘His ears are always open to the cries of 2fora brief period—in the meantime, securing 


His children. Yes, He heard you.” 
‘* And sent me this deliverance ?”’ 
‘*All good is from His hands. 


for Mr. Guy everything needed for his comfort 
and restoration to mental health. Myr. Larobe 


Keep that S was to be closely observed, and his appearance 


ever in your thought, and so always look ¢and movements noted from day to day. 


to Hlim and trust in Him. He is the Great 


Returning home, after this conference, Doc- 


Physician, and will cure the hurt of which you stor Hofland found his wife in much concern 

complained just now. Good-night! May His 2about their guest. 

peace be with you.” ; ‘“‘He isn’t at all in his right mind,” she 
The Doctor moved to retire. said; ‘‘I can’t make anything out of him.” 
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‘‘Has there been any change since I left ?” ‘rather at his disposal, thus relieving himself 


“Yes.” ‘from all care or responsibility in the matter. 
‘‘Of what kind ?” (But, the longer he pondered this course, the 
‘‘He seems entirely lost. If you speak to ‘more did objections multiply themselves. He 
him, he answers vaguely.” had no faith in the humanity of Adam Guy, jr. 
‘Where is he ?”” By inheritance, he had received from his 
‘Sitting in the parlor, and as still as one (father an absorbing love of money, which had 


asleep.” become a god, on whose altars he was ever 

Doctor Hofland went into the parlor, and oready to lay the most precious things in sacri- 
found Mr. Guy, as his wife had represented ¢fice. No gain could arise to him from his 
him, reclining in an easy chair. His eyes eee reappearance on the stage of life. 
were open; but there was no thought in Loss, in all probability, would ensue; for the 
them. owill, by which a portion of the estate had been 

‘‘ How are you now ?” said the Doctor, in a ¢divided to him, must fall. In this view the 
cheerful voice, as he drew a chair and sat ¢ Doctor did not wrong him, when he doubted 


down beside him. Cand hesitated. It would be the interest of 
“Oh! ah! it’s you, Doctor?” A faint ¢ Adam Guy, jr. to assume that the man claiming 
gleam of intelligence lit up Guy's dull face. S to be his father was an impostor; and, there- 
‘Yes, it’s me. How do you feel now 2” fore, instead of searching for evidence in favor 


‘What did you say?” Thought, startled ® of the claim, he would most likely collude with 
from leaden sleep, was folding back its wings ¢ Mr. Larobe for the production of proofs on the 


again. cother side. Moreover, if his father were given 
“‘Yes, I’m Doctor Hofland.” Cup to him in his present mental stupor, he 
“Qh! ah! Doctor——” The sentence. would be placed in an asylum, and might again 
died in partial utterance. ‘come under the power of Mr. Larobe and his 


No effort to arouse Mr. Guy brought him wife, whose stake in the case was highest of 
nearer to rational consciousness than this; ‘all, and who, if they lost in the desperate game 
and Doctor Hofland, after spending an hour in <they were playing, lost everything. 
observation and study of his condition, was ° The more Doctor Hofland dwelt on this latter 
forced to the conclusion that reason had, for ‘view, the less inclined was he to let the poor 
the time, at least, passed under an almost ¢wreck in his hands pass beyond all possible 
total eclipse. Such being the case, it was ne- ‘control. 
cessary to have him in charge of a constant: ‘‘In providence,” he said in his thought, 
attendant. This duty was, for the day, and ‘ ‘the guardianship has been committed to me; 
until better arrangements could be made, and, as things are, I cannot see that it would 
assigned to a colored waiter, whose instruc- >be right to pass itto another. To give him 
tions were on no account to leave him. -over to them as he now is, would be, in my 

From this time until two o'clock, Doctor 2 opinion, little less than abandoning a lamb to 
Hofland was absent among his patients. On ‘the wolves. He is in no condition to prove his 
returning home, he found no change in Mr. Guy. ; identity, and I have not the clue by which 
He was sitting where he left him, apparently © the mystery of this wrong may be surely 
unconscious of external things. Dinner being < unravelled.”’ 
announced, he suffered himself to be taken to> This opinion of the case strengthened the 
the table, where he eat sparingly, finishing his (longer it was dwelt upon, and the final deter- 
meal before the others were half done. This ¢mination of Doctor Hofland, after further 
change partially aroused him, and several ‘conference with the Mayor, was to let every- 
times the Doctor noticed a look of curious cthing rest, until some change in Mr. Guy’s 
inquiry in his countenance, as he glanced, “mental condition, or some movement on the 
almost stealthily, from face to face, around the ¢part of Mr. and Mrs. Larobe, made action 
table. But, after dinner, the former stupor ‘necessary. In the meantime, the restoration 
returned, and did not pass off during the cof Mr. Guy’s darkened reason was to be the 
day. ochief object in view, so far as he was con- 

The position in which Doctor Hofland found Q cerned. 
himself was one of great delicacy. At first,2 And now let us return to Mr. and Mrs. 
on reflection, this course seemed plain:—<‘Larobe, whom we left shuddering in the face 
To bring the facts in his possession to the ;of a dreaded retribution. 
knowledge of Adam Guy, jr., and place his § [TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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Cri] Sudgnrent. Sjuncture, probably having it accelerated by 


jealousy, as Mrs. Voicer thought, and they all 
BY HELEN R. CUTLER. passed into the house together. 

Suspend your judgment of other people’s‘ The next afternooon there was a tea-party at 
actions—at least, your unfavorable judgment. 2 Mrs. Matteson’s, and this matter was discussed. 
They may be actuated by motives of which© Mrs. Voicer having related what she had seen, 
you have no conception. There may be cir-2 Several women then remembered several little 
cumstances connected with their actions thats things they had seen. They didn’t think any- 
would give them altogether a different coloring ¢ thing of them at the time, but now they could 
if you could see them. ° see what they meant. ‘Trifles, light as air,”’ 

Are not people a little apt—the most ofS helped to establish the point of an improper 
them—if an action does not look just right, ¢ intimacy between Mr. Lacy and his wife's 
to imagine it entirely wrong? I am afraid® cousin, with ‘‘confirmation strong as proofs of 
they don’t tax their ingenuity very severely to: holy writ.””. Mrs. Matteson herself had called 
make excuses for people in their inmost hearts. ° 9 Mr. Lacy’s one day, and found Mr. Lacy 

And it is not from malice that ‘everybody < reading to Miss Tilman, and Mrs. Lacy was 
is 80 willing to believe all the evil they can of out. She didn’t think anything of it at the 
everybody.” It is more often from a love of ctime, but now she could see. 
the marvellous—a desire to have something? They all concurred in pitying Mrs. Lacy, 
unugual to talk about. Conjoined with this, is 8nd wondered she would keep the hussy there. 
usually o want of reflection upon the mischief Most of them agreed that they had never liked 
caused by these little speculations concerning her appearance. 
the conduct of others when we do not under-? The next day, Mrs. Voicer invited Mrs. 
stand it, and it will admit of an unfavorable > Matteson to go with her to call at the Lacys. 
construction—a failure to see clearly the rela-<¢ Curiosity was the chief motive that prompted 
tion between cause and effect in this matter, - her. Perhaps they might make some further 
and to reason correctly upon it. e cipcoweries to report. When they entered, 

Here is a little incident which illustrates this7they found Mrs. Lacy in the sitting-room 
propensity to magnify motes in the conduct ; slone. This was unpromising. After chatting 
of others into mountains of offence. a little while, they inquired for her cousin—if 

Mrs. Lacy has a cousin staying with her—a ‘she was staying with her yet? 
very interesting young woman. The Lacys’ She had Jain down, Mrs. Lacy said, having 
live in a small village, where everybody knows > been quite ill for several days. She was taken 
everybody's business, and makes comments¢ Sunday evening, as they were walking home 
upon it, for lack of other exciting topics—a sfrom the five o'clock meeting, with a dizzy 
small village disadvantage. Cfeeling in her head, and a sickness at her 

A few Sundays ago, as Mrs. Voicer sat at “stomach. She took Mr. Lacy’s arm, and hur- 
her window, watching the people go by from ried home, and was quite sick for an hour or 
church, who should she see but Mr. Lacy, with 2 two after she got there, and had not been well 
Miss Tilman, his wife’s pretty cousin, hanging 5 Since. Mrs. Voicer and Mrs. Matteson looked 
on his arm; and, actually, his wife walking 5 4 each other—not in triumph; and perhaps 
alone, a little distance behind. She adjusted: they learned a lesson. 
her spectacles, and took a sharp look, to bes Pg eer a 
sure she was not mistaken. , A woman admired alone for her beauty of 

No, that was Miss Tilman’s bonnet, with the< Person, either real or artificial, may charm and 
white feathers, and Miss Tilman’s brown: #muse for a time; but ‘time draws a veil o’er 
cloak. She had seen them every Sunday, and‘ beauty’s face,” and beauty, like the summer 
was sure it was the same. She called her, butterfly or fading flower, is soon past; while 
daughter Maria from the next room, to help 982 educated mind, like the towering oak, defies 
her make observations. cthe tempests of years. Beauty, wealth and 

It was certainly Miss Tilman, Maria said, > friends may forsake, but a mind adorned with 
and it certainly looked odd. They had reached ¢ virtue and intelligence, in which the improve- 
their own gate, now; and before Mr. Lacy oment of the heart has kept pace with the en- 
opened it, he bent down his head, and said © largement of the understanding, will live when 
something to Miss Tilman, apparently ; and all things else have expired. A virtuous and 
she looked up in his face, and leaned eee woman is more to be prized than 
him. Mrs. Lacy hurried her pace at thiscrubies. 


LAY SERMONS. 


. . “Your acceptance is clear ?” 
Js if CAell with Pou? “Yes.” Not spoken with full confidence. 
—- There followed a brief silence. 

“Ts it well with you, my brother?” Such was$ “lt is the saddest of all sad things, a mistake in 
the preacher’s salutation. He was not a young this, my brother,” the old man said, with an im- 
man, standing erect in conscious strength, abound- > pressiveness that hurt bis listener, for, both in 
ing in doctrine and clear in logic; nor in the vigor of Slanguage and tone was an intimation that he was 
middle age, with full fruited boughs just beginning ; building his immortal hopes on foundations that 
to droop from their proud erectness; but an old might not stand. 
man, in whom perception had taken the place ah “There are two, elements that go to make up 
doctrine and logic—wise because good. every state of mind,” continued the preacher, after 

“Is it well with you, my brother?” He had Sa pause in which there was no response, “ thought 
grasped the hand of one in whose house, for many <and feeling. The thought is most exterior, and in 
years, had been set apart a guest-chamber for the ‘it we see reflected, as from a mirror, the feelings, 
servant of God. the desires, the impulses that have in them tho 

“T trust that it is woll with me,” replied the S essential qualities of a man’s life. But, thought 
host, as he returned the old man’s grocting, and $ has wings, and the power to rise into higher and 
then led him into his house, giving him of the best purer regions—to separato itself, for brief periods, 
he had to bestow. from its bondage to low and worldly desire; thence, 

It was midday when the preacher arrived. ee any danger of self-deception—of considering our 

. 





the evening, he sat alone with his brother in the S states of transient thought, and not our states of 
church, talking on thomes of immortal interest. At< permanent feeling, as the just expression of the 
first, he was a listener ; and then the thought of > interior quality as it is seen by God. Do you ap- 
his brother dwelt wholly in things of natural life. ¢ prehend me, my brother?” 
He spoke of his farm, his mill, his money at inter-> “Ina degree,” was answered. 
est, and the prosperity with which God had blessed ‘As God sees us, 80 we are; and as we are, 
him. ° when death finds us, will be our state in the other 
“He hath made my corn and wine to increase,” Slife. Lovers of the Lord’s kingdom, or lovers of 
he said, with a confidence that was near to boast- ourselves,” 
fulness. “ But, how can we see ourselves as God sees us?” 
A faint sigh parted the old minister’s lips; and asked the brother, with a suddenly awakening 
slight shadow veiled the sweet serenity of hisSconcern. “He knows our hearts better than 
countenance, we can know them. Nay, He alone knows 
“Have you never thought, my brother, that 9 them.” 
God’s increase of corn and wine, means somethingS ‘“ True; but He has given us the clearest instruc- 
more than this ?” tion. His word is a lamp unto our feet and a light 
The question had a disturbing offect. unto our path. It is full of heavenly teaching. 
“That there are corn and wine for the soul’s > Let us ponder a single passage, and bring our indi- 
nourishment and growth, as well as corn and wine ¢ vidual lives to the standard therein proclaimed. 
for the body ?” he added. Speaking of the godly, or regenerate man, the 
“Doubtless it is so,” replied the brother, with? Psalmist says, ‘His delight is in the law of the 
that marked falling of the voice which accompanies § Lord.’ Mark the expression—Hie delight. Now, 
the reluctant admission of truth in conflict with an? feeling, of which delight is predicated, is interior 
existing state of mind. “ We do not live by bread >to thought. When thero is delight in the law, then 
alone. And yet, God blesses us in our basket and< there is meditation. First, the delight; then the 
store—prospers us in our outgoings and incomings.” > meditation—not a mere transient uplifting of 
“His providence- touches us in the minutest¢ thought to purer regions, but a dwelling therein 
things of external life,” answored the preacher.> with love. Ah, my brother! Do we not find a 
“‘ When it is well with us, the blessing is from his¢ revelation in this brief passage, clear as noonday, 
hand. But, ‘well with us,’ has a higher signifi-S and full of instruction. Not one to discourage us, 
cance than you have expressed by the worda¢ because our life falls far below the state described ; 
‘basket and store.’ Je tt well with you, my brother ?S but one full of encouragement, because it shows us 
Let me put the question again. What is the state? that to which our Heavenly Father wishes us to 
of your mind ?” aspire. And now again, as one sent to you of God 
“TI trast in God,” wag returned, with unfalter- ?—for I am His servant, and He has laid on me the 
ing speech. “TI know in whom I have believed. duty of winning souls—let me ask, Is it well with 
Faith is the anchor of my soul.” you, my brother ?” 
(55) 
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How very tenderly, in his seriousness, did the ae which is felt by angels, and without which we 
old man speak. There was nothing of ambassado- ean never enjoy their companionship.” 
rial dignity; nothing of conscious goodness; no-$ ‘He changes the heart, I know.” 
thing that said, “I am holier than thou.” But? “And you believed, long ago, that he had 
such winning gentleness; such pure concern; such ‘changed yours!” 
earnest solicitude, that tho brother, who had been> “T did; but, alas! I am not changed, My 
losing his interest in spiritual things amid the ¢ delight is not in his law.” 
absorbing life of natural good—amid his farm, bis “You left Him to do the work alone,” said the 
mill, and his merchandise—felt scales dropping away (preacher, “and all at once. To wash you every 
from the blinded eyes of his soul, and saw by that > whit clean from inherited evils in a moment of 
interior light which comes in from heaven. And time. And in the belief that this had been done, 
secing, he answered, with drooping head and fall-S you thought yourself fit to dwell with angels; and 
ing voice— ; thus secure, turned to your farm, and your mill, 
“Tt is not well with mo, I fear. My delight is gand gave up your life to the world. You forgot 
not in the law of tho Lord. I do not meditate >that regeneration must progress from the feeble- 
thereon. Perpetually, my thought dwells in the ae of a simple vivified germ of life, to birth; and 
‘things of this world. In my sowing and reaping; ones from tender infancy to the stature of a full 
in my gathering and grinding; in my gaining and «man—that you muzt codperate with God, and 
hoarding. Even as the rich husbundman in the ; work out your salvation with fear and trembling 
Gospel, whose harvests overflowed bis barns, I have ¢ before Him—that while he stood without, knock- 
been planning to pull down mince and build greater, = you must open the door. ‘Behold I stand at 
so as to lay up goods fur many years. You have 2 the door and knock. If any man hear my voice 
sent a tremor of fear through my heart; and I ‘and open the door, I will come in to him.’ The 
hear a strange, sulemn voice, asking, ‘What if thy ¢ opening of the door is our work, wy brother; and 
eoul bo required of thee this night ?’” until that work is done, the Lord cannvut enter and 
‘‘Ba wise, then, my brother. Yet do not take > give delight in his law.” 
counsel of fear; for, in fear there is bondage. ‘ But how aro we to open the door rash 
Love—delight—casteth out all fear. God’s true >“ That question involves the all of a religious 
service is from love, not fear. From affection, not “Tife,” answered the preacher. “ And until it is 
from constrained obedienco. Is this clear to your ‘clearly answered and fully comprehended, we grope 


mind ?”’ Cin the dark, and our fect stumble along unvertain 
“‘ As noonday,” was answered. 5 ways. But here again, his Word is a lamp unto 
“You did not see this a little while ago,” said 7our fect and a light unto our path. Note this re- 
the preacber. smarkable feature in the Ten Commandments, 


“T knew that it was so; knew it from thought— ~ which are an epitome of the whole Divine Word, 
but, until now, not from perception. Ah, my brother! ‘and contain, in a summary, all the laws of spiritual 
You have shown me a way to walk in that I did “life, We are not required to do difficult or im- 
not see before; but it is a more difficult way, and I ¢ possible things; but, simply not to do evil things. 
do not sec the gate of entrance. I can think and "Not to have iduls; nor take the namo of God in 
do, by constraint; can force my thought, for a?vyain; nor profane the Sabbath day by worldly 
time at least, up into heavenly regions, and compel ‘thoughts and employments; not to murder, or 
mysclf to keep, in act, the law of God. But I can- ?commit adultery, or steal, or bear false witness, or 
not change my affections by any effort of will; Sindulge a spirit of covetousness. I have often 
cannot enforce delight. If I do not love God's - ‘heard it said that these Divino laws could not be 
law, what is to help me? And, soberly and sadly, < ‘kept by man; and that faith alone and not obedi- 
IT fear that I do not love it. I havo said, often, vence, must save him. But, herein lics a fatal error. 
among the brethern—‘This is my assurance; < Obedience is the essential of faith. A truo faith in 
Whereas, once I was blind, now I sce; therefure | God, is vital with effort. Just look at these com- 
have I passed from death unto life;’—but now, I <mandments. How plain and easy the way they 
have no assurance, for I do not love ; and love is , point out. There is no requirement of good deeds ; 
the fulfilling of the law. You have cume to mo as - but a simple shunning of what is wrong. ‘Behold 
a disturber and not as a comforter. I believed \I stand at the dvor and kuock.’ You hear the 
myself one of God's chosen ones; now the light of ; Summons, but how shall the door be opened? 
His countenance is withdrawn.” \ What will draw back the bolt, and turn the rusty 

“Tt is never withdrawn,” answered the preacher, ‘hinges? The answer is ready. Put away evil.” 
“but always turned towards the children of men.{ “Ido not break the Commandments. So far as 
God’s love never fails. It is in love that he now they go, I am blameless,” said the brother, 
troubles you, darkening false hopes, that he may “His words are spirit and life,” answered the 
establish such as are truco and abiding. Over the » preacher. ‘To tho mere nataral man, they speak 
heart he alone has empire. He alone can change . of natural things, and bind him by external ro- 
its quality; he alune can give that delight in his ‘ straints ; to the rational man, they speak a higher 
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language, and illustrate his reason; to the spiritual S beguti to open the door of your heart—then you 
man, they give divine Jaws for the government of \are beginning to feel delight in the law of the 
the thoughts and intents of the heart. The natural ‘ Lord; are beginning to love the things of Heaven 
man sees in the precept, ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ ¢ more than the things of this world; and to desire 
only a prohibition of actual theft; while the >the riches of Divine love, more than gold and 
rational man understands it as binding him to ¢silver that perish; for, just in the degree that God 
upright dealing; but, the spiritual man looks down ( enters into our hearts, does he brivg in with Him 
into his heart, and in the very desire to appropri- > affections opposite to those through the resistance 
ate to himself what is another’s—goods, honor, ors of which the door was opened. But if there he 
praise,—recognizes a broken commandment. Nay,?none of this love and delight, it is not well with 
my brother! We are all Commandment breakers in < you, my brother.” 
some degree of their significance. And it is in? ‘“Itis not well with me, I fear,” was answered 
ceasing to break them, as wo understand them, that‘ in all sadness of spirit; “but, God helping me, I 
we open the door at which the Lord stands knock- ° will open the door at which I hear Him knocking, 
ing. At his entrance, the evil desires that ruled <and may he give me delight in his law.” 
us are removed, and he implants good desires in» On the morning of the third day, the white- 
their stead. S haired prencher, left his benediction, and passed 
“And now,” continued the old preacher, in his > onward. Many days afterwards, as his entertainer 
tender, impressive way, “let me add this essential < stood at the door of the empty guest-chamber and 
doctrine, which must ever be kept in mind. Simply C looked in, these few words fell softly from his lips, 
of ourselves, we can do nothing. We are but‘ “An angel unawares.” A short space he lingered 
finite—created—have in us no life that is not tho: with clasped hands, and eyes most earnestly 
perpetual gift of God—and therefore, cannot even? glancing upwards. There had come, even as he 
open the duor by the putting away of evil, except 2 stood there, an evil allurement, and with prayer to 


through strength from above; and so, in every‘ God for strength, he had resisted its power. Then 


effort of resistance to cvil allurement, we must look ¢ flowed in through the open door of his heart a love 
to God for strength. If we so look, in acknow-$ 


of good, before which that evil enticement disap- 
ledgment of our weakness, power will come, and? peared, as night when the day advances, and his 
we shall gay effectually as he said, in the hour of’ soul was filled with blessedness and peace. 

temptation, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan!’” Now, if 


T. 8. A. 
it be well with you, my brother—if you have really ’ 
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Porrowing Grouble, shall have this summer with her, and how much 


the dear little bird must suffer before these teeth all 
BY J. E. M’C. get through. I am so afraid she will have con- 

“Does your head ache, Martha?” asked Aunt¢ Vulsions, as Mrs. Elmer’s baby did. I saw that 
Mary, as sho sat down in her niece's cosy nursery.) once in a spasm, and it was perfectly frightful,” 
“You look go serious and troubled, for you.” and the mother looked tearfully on her own little 

‘“No, aunt, my head does not ache, but I feel yee oe ee fee as oe 
worried about everything this morning. In the en think, Martha, how hard it w 0 
first place, the bread-sponge would not get light, . have all those teeth ont SEeut come day, to put in 
so I could bake before dinner, and Harry cannot : . false said se eee smiling. “ What 
bear baker’s bread. I do dislike to set it on the‘ clse troubles you, my dear, to-day.” 
table.” ‘“‘T don’t know, auntie, unless it is because brother 

‘Well, I would not doit, dear. Just roll up vom has gone to the war, and I havo a presenti- 
your sleeves an hour before dinner, and make a tin 2 ment that be will Denier Core back again. I gee 
of those nice soda biscuit you can make s0 pee ane smiling. Don’t you believe in presenti- 
sae Harry will think it quite an extra dinner, gto sas ol cate alievargase Guise aasale 

dare say.” , ’ 

“ Well, so I can, Aunt Mary. I wonder I did ee them. Indeed I often have myself. But 
think of that before,” said Martha, her brow grow-< there is this curiosity about all I ever knew, they 
ing a shade more cheerfal; then turning to her> never cametoanything. Butthis is very true, dear 
sleeping babe, she continued, “ Little Nellie has ac Martha, the truubles that never happen, cause us a 
tooth through. I never knew it until I heard it> great deal more pain than those that do. I seldom 
scratch in her little china cup. What a time I? hoar people enlarging on their wonderful prophetic 
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gifts when some evil occurs, without thinking of dis Shheme circle, can better appreciate ite valuo, than 
old lady who ‘ always knew the old cow would eat 2 those who have lived in the sweet atmosphere of 
the grindstone, if her husband would leave it so) music from childhood,—can tell at least, the tant 
near her trough.’ An old minister used to say, § that exists in homes where music is not,—how the 
‘there is no use in borrowing trouble and paying Cchildren gather around the mother’s knee at twi- 
interest on it;’ and good Flavel says, ‘This sinful Slight, weary and restless, and ask fur a song; how 
fear hath really more torment and trouble in it >the tears will como that the coveted gift is not hers, 
than there is in that condition you are so much Stbat she cannot gratify them, and thus twine 
afraid of.’ a stronger tie about their hearts, by which to lead 
“Oh, Martha, learn to leave all the future inSthem in the way of pleasantness, or link them 
God’s hands. It is far safer there than in your closer to berself, ere the world steps in to weaken 
own. You may meet heavy sorrows in your jour-\ her influence. 
ney through life, but only one moment’s burden is 2 “‘ Let those who have the gift, prize it well, not 
given us to bear at a time: Sas an accomplishment for the entertainment of 
>company, or for display, but’ as a power for good, 
: giving her a sweeter place in the affections of her 
> children, knowing that the dear home-songs do not 


herautleri ot, if yo , 
Meter autcring.comesior not Uiyousrettuly S068 an with. the line that. brealied tient, UL live 


d I trust th R 
eBid y my eats Ae E TMeh yom are, there are surely on, in the hearts of her children forever; and 


many swect mercies in store for you; hours of inner ; ‘ 
joy a gladness, which the word oan never take > Coming back to them amid the cares of lifo with all 
away, and when a few more days are over, then the the sweetness of their mother’s voice, and through 
long Bad post of Heaven focover” ‘ ¢ this melody she shall still speak to their souls, long 
> years after her earthly labors are finis-hed—shal} 
still comfort and console, strengthen and counsel 


Home Songs. them an of yore” 
The value of music af hong is well sct forth in Oo Stly Ghildr ott. 


this brief article from Field Notes. The writer is 
Celeste R. Colby. 


‘No one can fally estimate the good influence of 
music in the family circle, or know the full power 
of home songs, over the hearts of very young chil- 
dren. Even the infant is soothed by the mother’s 
lullaby, and the young child, when weary of play, 
knows no other resource than to fret and cry, for- 
gets all his sorrows when she sings; and the mem- 
ory of those cradle-bymns and nursery-songs linger 
with him through life, a blessing still, often bringing 
tears to the eye, and causing the heart to throb with 
a mournful pleasure, long after her lips are dust. 

‘‘ Happy is the mother who has the gift of song; 
who can sing away the little troubles and discords 
that arise among children, and throw around them 
an atmosphere of harmony and peace, or soothe 
her own weary spirit with the balm of music. She 
has an easier task in the training of her little ones 
than the mother who has no power of expression in 
melody: she has a gift, a powerful gift for guod, of 
which the other is deprived. 

“Children all delight in harmony. Their eyes 


‘Take patiently the minutes of pain, 
The worst of ininutes cannot remain.’ 








In the Boston Tranecript, not long since, there 


was a very exquisite poem which was written in 
cainp after battle, and sont by a soldier-father to 
his children at home. It will stir good thoughts 
at any fire-side to read it aloud: 
Darlings, I am weary pining; 
Shadows fall across my way; 

I can hardly see the lining 


Of the cloud—the silver lining 
Turning darkness into day. 


I am weary of the sighing, 
Moaning, wailing through the air; 

Breaking hearts, in anguish crying 

For the lost one—for the dying, 
Sobbing anguish of despair. 

I am weary of the fighting— 
Brothers red with brothers’ gore; 

Only that the wrong we're righting— 

Truth and Honvr’s battle fighting— 
I would draw my sword no more. 


‘ I am pining, dearest, pining 
For your kisses on my cheek; 
For your dear arms round me twining; 


NI 


sparkle, and their cheeks glow with pleasure, when For your soft eyes on me shining; 

this taste is gratified; and when pure sentiments % For your loved words, darlings—speak ! 
and beautiful thoughts are linked with melody, 2 Tell me, in your earnest prattle, 

their influence is never lost. And whore can these Of the olive-branch and dove; 


Call me from the cannon’s rattle; 
Take my thoughts away from battle; 


songs strike deeper root in the heart, or exert ae 
: Fold me in your dearest lore. 


holier influence than when inwoven with all the 
pure memories of childhood and childhood’s home, 
and linked with the loved tones of a mother’s 
voice. 

‘Perhaps those who, like myself, feel its influence 
by having firat felt, and keenly too, its loss in the 


Darlings, lam weary pining; 
Shadows fall across my way; 

I can hardly see the lining 

Of the cloud—the silver lining © 
Turning darkness into day. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


Ohe ost Child. mouth a thousand times a day for a kiss; to cur® 


the finger he had hurt, or the cheek he had scratched ; 
A TRUE STORY: no little boy, with a face full of joy and pride, to 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. lift up his foot, and show her the little new pair of 
Dear children, I am out in the country now, boots, which had just been put on. 
where I wish all of you were, this beautiful May2 And brave men thought of this poor mother, 
morning of sunshine and the singing of birds. How sitting desolate in her great loss, and their hearte 
often I have written of these! and the words never ) became tender for pity, and they set diligently to 
seem to grow old to my pen, any more than they 4 work to search the river. We could see them from 
do to the world. the windows, the torches flaring like yellow banners 
“Old!” Do the spring mornings ever grow old, ‘through the dark night, and their forms looking 
though for six thousand years they have risen up 2 wierd enough, as they dragged the river with their 
and walked the earth, glorious in beauty ? long nets, or disturbed the still waters with their 
“Old!” The robins’ songs filling the dawn with 2 poles; and the stars waned, and the dawn broke on 
Joy and promise; the fresh springing grass, thes the weary men, and the birds began to sing; but 
tents of apple-blossoms, the pink rafters of the peach 2 the boy was not found. 
trees, the small violets, lifting their blue cups of; They could not give the search up. Day after 
perfume among the grasses, and the feathery, \day they continued it, going over and over the 
fragrant lilacs—are not these as new now as they ¢ same ground, if haply the child had fallen in some 
Were in that far, far-off morning when Adam, our > deep hole of the river, or was lodged somewhere 
father, and Eve, our mother, walked together < close to the banks, among rushes and reeds. Day 
through the Garden of Eden, and gazed, with eyes > after day, and the child was not found. At last, 
full of surprise and joy, on the earth which God they gave over the search ; and the poor mother’s 
' had pronounced “ good ?” heart yearned and ached on vainly. So two weoks 


So, as I said, dear children, I am in the country, | by, and one morning there went through the 





and the old, new beauty of sprouting grass, and > town » cry, made up of pity, and sorrow, and joy— 
singing birds, and budding trees, are all about me.¢ «The child is found!” It was true. The body of 

The world never seemed, in one sense, quite 80 >“ little Freddy” had floated over the dam, and one 
beautiful to behold, nor God’s heart quite so near morning it was discovered drifting among the deep 
and tender as it does now, with this visible token > waters there. 
of His love in the wakening spring all about me. Dear little children, whose eyes are sad with pity, 

But there fell, a little time ago, a shadow across 2 reading this true story that I write, that little dead 
all this beauty. A very little ways from my win-< form was borne past our house on some boards, 
dow there lies a beautiful winding river, the blue 2 hastily improvised into a litter. It was covered, 
garment of its waters lying betwixt the green‘ but the small feet hung over—the small, limp, 
banks, still as a mirror; and the trees overhead look 2 white feet, that would never go patting about the 
down and see their dark trunks and their green,‘ garden, or up and down the stairs, or follow the 
rejoicing branches, in the deep waters. mother about the house any more. 

And alittle while ago, there went through theS They carried it home to the mother. I cannot 
pleasant town with the first dropping down of the? write; I must leave you to imagine what was in 
night, a ory of terrible meaning—a cry which was § that mother’s heart, as she Jooked again on the face 
repeated from lip to lip in accents of mingled 2 of her child—the child that she had last seen so 
horror and sympathy; and this cry was—‘‘A child } full of bounding life, and health, and joy. 
is lost! A child is lost !” But it comforted her heart to think ho was not 

He was seen last playing near the river—a pretty 2 |ying under the cold, swift waves any longer, but 
little boy, whom the mother had left out doors a5 that tender hands could dress him for his burial, 
few minutes, and when she returned, the child was) and that he would sleep under the pillow of the 
nowhere to be found. summer ‘grasses, with the song of birds and the 

How other mothers pitied that one poor mother, beauty of flowers above him. 
as they looked on their own little children, andS And oh, dear children! it is a pleasant thought 
thought of her sitting down in ber desolate home, with 24) remember that in the land where he has gone, 
the last cry of her child ringing in her ears, and 5 there never rises up that fearful ery—A lost child !” 
haunted by the thought of that little frightened white¢ what sorrow and what anguish awaited bim 
face, as it went drifting down the dark, cold waves. > here in a world which, beautifal as it is, is so full 

No little boy, with his pretty, teasing, ‘“‘hinder-<¢ of logs, and change, and trial, only God knew; and 
ing” ways, to follow her about the house—to kneel > he is sheltered safe with that God now, to whom 


Gown at night, and lisp his “Our Father,” at hers he went through the dark gate of the waters. 


knee; no little boy, to run to her, and put up his? ‘There is for him no more dropping co 
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more anguish of pain; no more fear nor sorrow. 
The “ Lost Child” has gone up unto Him who so 


bered, 8 bean or other small object was concealed, 
and one of the players (previously sent out of the 


loved little children on earth that He took them in S room) summoned to look for it by the couplet— 


His arms and blessed them—that He said—“ Suffer 

little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 

not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
Precious words tothe hearts of all mourning 


Hot boil'd beans, and very good butter; 
Wont you please to come to supper? 


His only guide to the whereabouts of the hidden 
treasure being as follows: In proportion as he 


mothers—precious to the hearts of all little children ¢ neared it or receded from it, he was said to be hot 


throughout the world. 

Beneath the wide home-roof of Heaven—in the 
great household of God, the little children are 
gathered to a love tenderer than a mother’s—a love 
that shelters them all in eternal safety, and of 
whom not one shall be lost forever ! 





Parlor Amusements. 


THE BLIND MAN’S WAND. 
The blind man’s wand may be easily played in a 
drawing-room. 
The blind man (in this instance, really blinded, 
as for the primitive form of the game) is placed in 
the middle of the room, a light cane or other similar 


or cold—the other players telling him which, and 
in what degree. When close to it, he was burning, in 
the fire, &c. When on an entirely false scent, he 
was freezing, at the North Pole; and so on, till the 
bean was found. 

The game, as it now stands, is as follows :— 

A player is sent out of the room, as heretofore: 
but instead of hiding a bean for him to find, the 
company think of a task to be performed by him. 
This task may be anything: To untiea ribbon, 
to sing a song, to displace all manner of articles of 
furniture—the more fantastic and out of the way, 
the better. When they have decided what it is to 
be, the patient is summoned in, and has to set to 
work to discern and perform the work allotted to 
him. Instead of the hot and cold regulation, he is 


instrument havjng been given to him. The players 2 guided in his experiments by the sounds of a piano 
form a circle, and dance around him, holding each $ or other musical instrument, played softly, or the 
other’s hands, enlivening the proceedings by the < reverse, in proportion to his success, or the want of it. 
chorus of any popular melody that may be approved Those who have never played at this game, can 
of. The chorus finished, all stand still. The blind < have no idoa of the interest attached to it. The 
man holds out his wand at hazard, the person to > taska that may be divined and accomplished, with 
whom it is pointed being obliged to take hold af no other clue than the threatening or encouraging 
it by the end presented to him. The blind man > tones of the music, would appear incredible. The 
then utters three cries, which the holder of the‘ complete bewilderment of the guesser, on first en- 
wand is obliged to imitate in the same tone of tering the room, as to what he is to do; his 
voice. If the latter does not know how to disguise § numerous experiments, all wide of the mark; his 
his voice, he is detected, and takes the place of the: first catching at a hint, and gradually following of it 
blind man. If not, the game is resumed, with a new 5 up, with various intervening discouragements, till 


round ; and s0 on, ad libitum. 





MAGIC MUSIC. 
This game is an improvement on the old one 
known as Hot boiled beans, and very good butter. 


he bas fulfilled his mission (as a player of ordinary 
intelligence usually does) furnish entertainment of 
a by no means unelevated description. 

Forfeits may be exacted in case of non-success. 
Their assistance, however, is not required to make 


In that obsolete entertainment, it will be remem. ¢ the game interesting. 





HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 





Ghe Home Garden. 


BY J. E. N’C. 


Almost any one who lives in a home of his own, 
or even in a hired house, which he occupies from 
year to year, may, with a little pains-taking, havo 
plenty of small fruits in the season for them, raised 
in his own little yard. Yet it isnot uncommon to see 
families in comfortable circumstances, live on year 
after year in the same spot, with scarcely a tree or 
shrub about them. ‘“‘ We may change our residence 


soon, and they will be of no use to us,” is the com- 
mon excuse. It is the plea of a narrow, selfish 
heart, and not of one that obeys the command to 
“love thy neighbor as thyself.” I love the spirit 
of that old gardener who would not throw away a 
single shrub or flower, but planted them carefully 
by the wayside, when he had no other use for 
them, that they might refresh and cheer, if only 
for a moment, the passing traveller or the little 
child. 

A very small expense would set out a fine row of 
currant and gooseberry bushes, which, would with 
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care, bear fruit the first season. A few minutes’ S Two-thirds corn meal; one-third rye meal—that 
work in the morning will keep the grass away from ~is, rye not bolted—for two loaves, baked in six 
the roots, and a little care in saving the washing- «quart pans; one coffee cupful of molasses; one 
day suds, and pouring about them, will insure a ‘pint suur milk; one pint wheat flour; saleratas 
vigorous growth. The small shoots should be cut sufficient to sweeten the milk and ferment the 
away from the bottom, and the nearer the bush ap- ‘ molasses—the whole to be mixed quite soft with 
proaches the tree form, the larger and more abun- ¢ warm water. Bake immediately. You will observe 
dant will be the fruit. Fruit which has been thus there is no yeast in this bread, consequently it can 
gained by your own industry bas a richness to you ¢ be made at any time, without the usual preparation 
that none ever possessed which you bought in the Sof making yeast and waiting for it to rise. 


market. . Besides the pecuniary advantage of? A Recipé forSteamed Brown Bread.—Two cups 
raising it yourself, the culture will yield your “radian meal; two cups rye meal; one cup flour; one 
family a moral and physical benefit tenfold greater. 2 pintawset milk; one small cup molasses ; one spoonfal 


The culture of even a single flower in a broken jar, €nalt: one ifalofealecatin: ét theca hears 
will make the heart kinder and better. One has lca aba cai : rere 


justly said—“ There is something good in the cabin A Form for Steamer for Brown Bread.—A round 
which has vines at the window.” tin vessel, holding three quarts, smallest at the 
If there are a few old fruitless trees about your bottom; cover to set down on outside ; rim of cover 
dwelling, do not give them up until you have tried ¢°D® inch deep ; a hollow tube five inches long, one 
faithfully to restore them. A friend moved into a inch in diameter at bottom, one-half inch at top ; the 
new place in the city, and found two old peach- tube to run from centre of steamer upwards; the top 
trees in the small yard. “They have never borne, of tube to be made tight. The bread to be put into 
and never will,” said the neighbors. “They might ¢the steamer, and when covered, the steamer to be 
as well be cut down; they are only in the way.” placed in a kettle of boiling water. Bread cooked 
But the lady remembered some old peach-trees her in this way is excellent, if eaten while warm. 
father had once reclaimed in her country home, 
and resolved to experiment on these. She had the 





Potatoes 1x Hasts.—A very nice little dish of 
potatoes may be made in five minutes, or less, if the 

— padaay front the Jan pele. Buu eereped water is boiling. Peel and cutsome potatoes in slices, 
away, a shovelful of slacked lime and pagan wood Sa quarter or half an inch thick; pour on them boiling 
Stzoe bas Stuund them, Huon pomred on batting sel water enough to cover them, and let them boil till 
suds, to kill the hundreds of little insects gathered tender; skin them; then add butter with flour 
+] ’ 


arco ts cee a that time, the trees began ¢ worked in proportion to the quantity of potatoes; 
to thrive like magic, and last year, they supplied let it boil up once; add a little chopped parsley, 


the family with delicious peaches, and afforded an § and serve, with the addition of pp, er to the taste. 
abundance for canning. Surely, her little pains- 


taking was abundantly rewarded. To Make CrumPets.—Set two pounds flour, with 
One can hardly imagine, who has not tried the Da little salt, before the fire till quite warm; then mix 
experiment, how much even the little back court of ¢ it with warm milk and water, till it is as stiff as i, 
a city home may yield of comfort and beauty. We > can be stirred ; let the milk be as warm as it can be 
used to think it worth a journey to the top of the ¢ porne with the finger; puta cupful of this with three 
house, which stood in a shady street, in the heart > eggs, well beaten, and mixed with three spoonsful of 
of New York, to look down into the little green ¢ very thick yeast; then put this to the batter, and beat 
birds’ nest of a garden which belonged to a neigh- S them all woll together in a large pan or bow! ; add as 
bor, a few doors off. Nota board of the high area ¢ much milk and water as will make it into a thick bat- 
fence could be seen for the mat of vines which cov- §ter; cover it close, and put it before the fire to rise; 
ered them ; and a high trellis rose still above that, 2 puta bit of butter in a piece of thin muslin; tie it up, 
to suppport the thrifty branches of the grape, Sand rub it lightly over the iron hearth or frying-pan; 
which in the fall were loaded with purple clusters. > then pour on a sufficient quantity of batter at a time 
The tiny grass plat was green as emerald, and the Sto make one crumpet; let it do slowly, and it will 
narrow walk was bordered by flowers, which >be very light. Bake them all the same way. They 
bloomed at all seasons. Can any one doubt that 2 should not be brown, but of a fine yellow. 
the little children who played in that tiny court > ; 
were happier, more healthful, and better than those 2 Torrey s New Ancric FReezer.— Housekeepers 
who lived in neighboring houses no better than that, 5 aré particularly commended to this freezer. We 


aus have seen it tried, and tasted the cream produced 
ha babies Me UB Cred aes Recep lacie in less than four minutes, by the watch. The 


inventor, by a new improvement, based on strictly 

~ scientific principles, secures a certainty of result 

Browns Breap.—A lady sends the Rural New? not always to be depended on with other freezers. 
Yorker her receipt for Brown bread, as follows Cait result is obtained by such a combination of 








Also, for steamed brown bread, with description of 2 salt and ice as keeps the thermometer at two degrees 
steamer :— below sero during the entire process of freezing. 
VOL. Xx.—6 
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th Si h dry, and often changed. The food nutritious, but 
Cure of e Ith. unstimulating in most cases of sickness, unless 
directed by a physician. As the preparation of 
The recovery of the sick depends far more upon ¢ food for the sick usually devolves upon the nurse, 
the nurse than the physician. And physicians a few directions for preparing simple nourishment 
find their labors much more successful when the is here appended. = 
patient’s friends and nurse possess intelligent ideas 
respecting the laws of life and health. 

Woman is the most natural nurse for the sick, : : 
but sometimes this responsible duty falls to the lot 5 add a little salt. Corn meal gruel made in the 
of man, and he is sometimes found to be a kind< #8me way, with the addition of sugar or lemoa 
and faithful nurse. juice, to suit the taste. 

Those who minister to the sick should remember,S MuiLk Porripex.—Boil one pint of water and one 
that mind and matter are so intimately connected ¢ of milk; when boiling stir in two tablespoons of 
that what weakens or injures one, weakens or in- 5 flour made into paste with cold water, season with 
jures the other. The strongest intellects become < salt, and stir till done. 


. : ie 
eee bl cea Os na Ae pe Biscuit JeELLy.—Soak one biscuit or soda cracker 
7 vee ae ce thought, nae on. fale tn? in one pint of water, boil and add white sugar and 
health 7 . ; 3 lemon juice to suit the taste. 





BY HATTIE HOPEFUL. 


OaTEN GroEL.—Boil three tablespoonfuls of sifted 
S ont meal] in one quart of water for ten minutes, and 


The nurse must be the one to think, to reason, Rice JELLY.—Boil three tablespoonfuls of rice 
and to act, with the greatest prudence, cheerfulness ¢ 80d three of white sugar, in sufficient water to 
and mildness. Let no desponding or sorrowful S cover it, until it becomes a jelly, and season tu the 
looks cloud your brow in the chamber of sickness. ¢ taste. 

Let no doubtful suggestions escape your lips. Rice Puppine.—Boil one teacupful of soaked 

Converse with the patient as little as possible, 2 rice in one quart of milk, then add two tablespoon- 
and do not expect them to converse with you.>fuls of white sugar and one egg beaten together, 
Mention no subject in their presence in such a‘ and one teaspoonful of salt; bake till done. 
manner as to cause any excitement or disturbance? Brean Toast.— Toast a slice of wheaten bread 
of mind. slightly brown, pour on it boiling water sufficient 

In the sickness, accidents, and emergencies of< to moisten it, turn off and spread with eweet butter 
war, there is much, very much for kind friends < or with currant jolly or stewed apple, as desired. 
with cheerful hearts and willing hands to do. ToS poistey Baos.—Break fresh eggs into boiling 
attend to the wants of the helpless, cheer and 2-3 water and cook till the white is done; skim from 
courage the minds of those who may be restored—¢ the water and eat with bread or good mealy pota- 
point the dying to a better home, are duties devolv-< toe, 
ing in a great measure on those who attend the: pisen Porarozs.—Remove the outside, mash 


sick. s : . 
The calle and attention of kind and sympathizing ° Sn sce WiLL Pee SBey OF sree pean 
friends are often encouraging to the sick ; but these > Baxep Apries—When the outside and cones 
calls should be very brief, or they may do much  Temoved after baking, are usually relished by the 
lasting injury to the patient. People do not realize $ sick, and may be eaten in fevers and inflammations 
the feelings and conditions of others, unless they< When no other food can be taken. They often 
have been placed in like circumstances. As the > Prove both nutritive and restorative. 
helpless infant needs care, patience and attention,< DYSPEPsIA BrEAv.—Mix together three quarts 
so the weak become feeble and dependent, and like>°f unbolted wheat flour, one quart of warm water, 
children require care and sympathy. However § °n@ gill of fresh yeast, let it stand and rise, bake 
pleased sick people are to see their friends, they 2 till done. 
soon become weary, and need that repose and quiet $ These simple preparations of food will prove far 
which they cannot take in their presence. The, better for the sick than those that contain a great 
friends, having additional cares and anxieties, are> variety of mixtures, spices, or stimulants. When 
weary and unable to wait on, or entertain friends food can be taken, they will aid, instead of retard- 
at euch times. Ging the progress of recovery—atrengthen instead 
No loud or excitable talking on any subject 2 of stimulating. 
should be near enough to be heard by the sick. The nurse should not be constantly confined to 
The room should be kept at an even temperature, ¢ the sick room; but should walk out into the open 
and well aired by the admission of pure air from air when the patient may be safely left to the care 
an adjoining room, when it cannot be admitted into (of others. Proper rest should be taken in a well 
the patient’s room without exposing them to cold. 2 ventilated apartment, as the care of the sick is 
The clothing and bedding should be perfectly 5 more fatiguing than other ocoupations. 
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little girls, even, and go through the exercises with 
belis weighing ten pounds each. 


Dumb Bells. 
We had a good opportunity to laugh at a class of 


Doctor Dio Lewis’s Gymnastic Monthly for May, young men last year, who, upon entering the 
(published in Boston, at one dollar a year,) contains § gymnasium, organized an insurrection against the 
full instructions for Dumb Bell practice, with en-2 wooden dumb bells, and, through a committee, 
gravings, showing the different movements, so that‘ asked me to procure iron ones. I ordered a quan- 
any one may go through the exercise at home in a> tity weighing three pounds each; they used them 
way to derive the most benefit. The practice given ¢ part of one evening, and when asked the following 
is the same as used in Doctor Lewis’s GymnasticS evening, which they would have, replied; ‘the 
Institute. Much has been gaid of late on the sub- ¢ wooden ones will do.’ 
ject of lifting heavy weights as a means of gainingS A just statement of the issue is this: If you 
strength. The Doctor takes the side of light? only liftthe dumb bell from the floor, put it up 
gymnastics. We quote that portion of his article ‘and then put it down again, of couree it should be 
on dumb bolis in the May number which speaks of ? heavy, or there is no exercise; but if you would use 
the relative effocts of the two systems—light and‘it in a great variety of ways, assuming a hundred 
heavy. He says :— < graceful attitudes, and bringing the muscles into 

“Among the Greeks it (the dumb bell) had a> use in every direction, requiring skill and-followed 
peculiar shape, and in this respect bas undergone > by a harmonious development, the bell must be 
many changes, of which something will be said light. 
hereafter. Its present shape is well known. AS There need be no controversy between the light 
practical suggestion upon this point may not be? weight and the heavy weight party on this point. 
amiss. The handle should be at least half an inch § We of the light weight party agree that if the bell 
longer than the width of the hand, of such size as >is to be used as the heavy weight party uses it, it 
can be easily grasped, with a slight swell in the C must be heavy; but if as we use it, then it must be 
middle. The manufacturer must not forget there is light. If they of the heavy weight party think 
a wide difference between the hand of a little girl 9 not, we only ask them to try it. 
and that of a large man. The only question which remains, is that which 

Heretofore dumb bells have been made of? lies between all heavy and light gymnastics, viz: 
metals. The weight in this country has usually 4 whether strength or flexibility is to be preferred. 
been considerable. The general policy at present >) Without entering upon a discussion of the physi- 





is tv employ those as heavy as the health-seeker 
can put up. This is wrong. In the great German 
Gymnastic Institutes, dumb bells were formerly 
employed weighing from fifty to one hundred 
pounds; but now, ScuREBER and other distin- 
guisbed authors, condemn such weights, and 
advocate those weighing frum two to five pounds. 
I think those weighing two pounds are heavy 
enough for any man, and as it is important that 
they be of considerable size, I introduced some 


> ological principles which underlie this subject, I 
will simply say that I prefer the latter. The Han- 
Jon brothers and Heenan are, physiologically con- 
sidered, greatly superior to heavy lifters. 

But here I ought to say that no man can be 
flexible without a good degree of strength. It is 
not, however, that kind of strength involved in 
great lifting. Heenan is a very strong man—can 
strike a blow twice as hard as Windship, but cannot 
lift seven hundred pounds, nor put up an eighty- 


years ago those made of wood. Every year my > pound bumb bell. Wm. Hanlon, who is probably, 


faith grows stronger in their superiority. 

In my early experience as a teacher of gymnas- 
tice, | advocated heavy dumb bells, prescribing for 
those who could put up one hundred pounds, a bell 
of that weight. As my success had always been 


with heavy weights, pride led me to continue their 


the finest gymnast, with the exception of Blondin 
ever seen on this continent, cannot Jift six hundred 
pounds. Such men have a great fear of lifting. 
They know, almost by instinct, that it spoils their 
muscles. 

One of the finest gymnasts in the country, told 


use, long after I doubted the wisdom of such a> me that in several attempts to lift five hundred 


course. For some years, I have employed only 
those made of wood. 


pounds he failed, and that he should never try it 
again. This same gymnast owns a fine horse. Ask 


I know it will be said that dumb bells of two’ him to lend that horse to draw before a cart, and 
pounds weight will do for women and children,‘ he will refuse, because such labor would make the 
but cannot answer the requirements of strong ; animal stiff, and unfit him for light, graceful 


men. 
The weight of the dumb bell turns entirely on 


3 
: 
: 
: 
} 


movements before the carriage. 
The same physiological law holds true of man; 


the manner in which it is used. If only lifted over lifting great weights affects him as drawing heavy 


the head, one or two pounds would be absurdly 


light; but if used as we employ them, then one 
weighing ten pounds is beyond the strength of the $ 


\ 


5 


loads affects the horse. So far from man’s body 
being an exception to this law, it bears with pecu- 
liar force upon him. Moving great weighta through 


strongest. No man can enter one of my classes of¢ small spaces produces a slow, inelastic, inflexible 
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man. No matter how flexible a young man may 5 occupy a point between these two extremes. They 
be, let him join a circus company, and lift the can-° possess both strength and flexibility, and resemble 
non twice a day for two or three years, and he will > fine, active, agile, vigorous carriage horses, which 
become as inflexible as a cart-horse. No matter ¢ Occupy a point between the slow cart-horse and the 
how elastic the colt is when first harnessed to the > long-legged, loose-jointed animal. 
cart, he will soon become so inelastic that he is¢ With heavy dumb bells, the extent of motions is 
unfit to serve before the carriage. very slight, and of course the range and freedom of 
Men, women and children should be strong; but 5 action will be correspondingly so. This is a point 
it should be the strength of grace, flexibility, agility )of great importance. The limbs, and indeed the 
and endurance; it should not be the strength of a< entire body, should have the widest and freest 
great lifter. I alluded to the gymnastics of die Stadge of motion. It is only thus that our perform- 
circus, Let all who are curious in regard to the ¢ ances in the business or pleasures of life become 
point I am discussing, visit it. Pormit me to call 2 most effective. A complete, equable circulation of the 
special attention to three features—to the man who < blood is thereby moat perfectly secured. And this, 
lifts the cannon—to the india-rubber man, and to)I may remark, is in one aspect the physiological 
the general performer. purpose of all exercise. The race horse has a 
The lifter and the india-rubber man constitute} much more vigorous circulation than the cart 
the two. mischievous extremes. It is impossibleS horse. It is a fact not unfamiliar with horsemen, 
that in either there should be the highest physio- ¢ that when a horse is transferred from slow, heavy 
logical conditions ; but in the persons of the Hanlon 3 work, to the carriage, the surface veins about the 
brothers, who are general performers, is found the. neck and legs begin at once to enlarge; when the 
model gymnast. They can neither lift great: change is made from the carriage to the cart, the 
weights nor tie themselves into knots; but they < reverse is the result.” 








TOILET AND WORK TABLE. 





THE CAMELIA. ¢ tillas, shawls, or points. Those of Lama wool are 
The engraving is taken from a mantilla made of‘ the most recherch6é. We have not specially illus- 
oie de laine of a neutral tint, the whole toilet trated them, as no lady requires drawings to know 
being of the same material. Similar styles are also‘ what a black lace garment resembles. 
made of other tissues. This mode is one among? We design commencing in our next number the 
the most elegant of late designs, and will doubtless 5 modes for Fall Pardessus. 
be much in vogue. 5 The “Camelia” is from the establishment of 
Of course for dress toilets the laces, as heretofore, ‘ Messrs. Wouds & Schuyler, 69 Worth street, New 
maintain their supremacy. They are made man- > York. 
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Tae Boox or Days. A Miscellany of Popular Antiqui- _ and observances connected with times and seasons. 
ee re eee 24, Notable events, biographies, and anecdotes con- 
Literature, and Oddities of Human Life and Charac- nected/-with- the <deys ofthe: y “ore . Packinsees 
ter. W.é R Chambers, Edinburgh. J. B. Lippin popular archeology, of an entertaining character, 
cott & Co., Philadelphia. tending to illustrate the progress of civilization, 

manners, literature and ideas in these kingdoms. 
A curious and instructive work this, as its title $6. Curious fugitive and inedited pieces. 

indicates. We cannot better give its scope and> It will be seen from this, that “The Book of 

character than in the words used by the publishers , Days” will be a repository of curious facts, super- 

themselves. “The Book of Days,” which is to be )stitions, antiquities, singular customs, and remark- 
issued in monthly parts, at twenty cents each, will cable phenomena, ranging through aclass of sub- 
cousist—1, Of matters connected with the Church ‘jects that show, by contrast, the progress of civili- 

Calendar, including the Popular Festivals, Saints’ @zation, science, and general education. In_ its 

Days, and other Holidays, with illustrations of Spages, while dwelling with the past, we are re- 

Christian Antiquities in general. 2. Phenomena > minded of the present, and see the wonderful ad- 

connected with the seasonal changes. 3. Folk-lore ( vancement that has been made in every department 

of the United Kingdom, namely: Popular notions ‘of knowledge. Nos. I and II., which have reached 
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our table, are full of entertaining and valuable (man of genius, cannot fail to reach the sympathies 
matter, and bring down the calendar to the seven- Sof a large class of readers. This story will be 
teenth of January. This being, in the calendar, 2read, comprehended and enjoyed in New England, 
the birth-day of St. Anthony, many curious stories § perhaps, more than anywhere else; for it treats 
are told of that remarkable saint, who was a native (particularly of New England life, and with a 
of Egypt, and born about the year 251. St. An-‘minuteness at times that is almost photographic. 
thony being recognized as the patron and protector )Its original appearance in the Independent, has 
of the lower animals, the introduction of his name (already made it familiar to a large circle of readers. — 
leads the compiler to give an account of the trial of ) The style in which it is now published is, in typo- 
animals in the courts, as well on the Continent as graphy and binding, as attractive as an author 
in England, which was continued down to a com- could desire. 
paratively recent date. Domestic animals, it ap- 
pears, were tried for offences in the common crimi- ; 
nal courts, and their punishment, on conviction, 
was death; wild animals fell under the eee ites Uniform in exterior with “The Pearl of Orr’s 
of the ecclesiastical courts, and their punishment > Island,” there is the widest possible difference be- 
was banishment and death by exorcism and ex- Sabian the two stories—a difference as great as be- 
communication. Many cases are described; among >tween New England and Italy. The author, while 
them the trial of a sow and pigs, charged with <not so much at home as upon her own soil, has yet 
having murdered a child. The sow was found >shown rare skill in Italian picture painting, and a 
guilty and condemned to death, but the pigs were Cpower in the reproduction of Italian life in past 
acquitted on account of their youth and the bad Stimes, that is often masterly. The two stories, 
example of their mother. This trial scene is rep- 2published simultaneously, appear to have been 
resented in a picture, and is ludicrous enough. written, at intervals of successive literary labor, 
The “ Book of Days” cannot fail to meet a favor- > during the same period of time. To live intensely, 
able reception from young and old. Its cheapness (as the true novelist must live, through two such 
will take it into a large number of households. opposite lives, in frequent alternations of scenes and 
characters, shows great power over the imagination. 





Aawes or Sorrento: An Italian Romance. By Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Tae Carpren’s Picrure-Boor or tae Sacactry or ANI- 


mais. Illustrated with sixty engravings by Harrison 6 pa, Cory or rue S arnts, and across the Rocky Moun- 

Weir. New York: Harper & Brothers. tains to California. By Richard F. Burton, author 

You cannot fail to interest a child if you talk toc of the “Lake Regions of Central Africa,” ete., with 
him of animals. Tell him about the sagacity of a§ illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. Phila- 
dog or a horse; about the cunning of a fox, or the delphia: J. B. Lippincott € Oo. 
pranks of a monkey, and his eyes will sparkle, and ; Captain Barton, in spite of his self-conceit and 
his cheeks grow ruddy with delight. Books talk, > opinionativeness, his parade of unusual words and 
and never tire of talking. Ask for the story they persistent use of local phrases, often unexplained, 
have to tell, and it is always given, freely and in their >;, . very agreeable traveller. Ie would be more 
best style. They never forget any of the finepoints, S agreeable if he could sink himself in the relator. 
nor shorten the narrative through weariness. 80, >A fault, too often obtraded, is the traveller's im- 
friend, if you would make the heart of a child glad 3 pression that his reader is almost as much inter- 
with stories of animals, the way is plain. Buy this ested in him personally, as in the scenes he is de- 
charming book, full to brimming with good things, ¢ scribing. But, the self-poise and strong individu- 
and let it talk with your little friend. A pleasanter ality of the man, are qualities without which he 
companion you may hardly provide for him. would probably fail to observe and record in that 
peculiar way which takes with the masses. 

Having visited the sacred cities of Jews, Mo- 
hammedans and Hindoos, our traveller determined 
to see the Mormon Holy City, and so in the sum- 
mer of 1860 journeyed across the dreary region 


A Lire Secret. A Story:of Woman’s Revenge. By 
Mrs. Henry Wood. Philadelphia: 7. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. 

Here is another fascinating novel from the pen 
of the author of “ Earl’s Heirs,” “The Channings,” 
etc. The price is fifty cents; and it is sent by the ¢ chat lies between St. Jo. and the Valley of Salt 
publishers free of postage to any one ordering by § Lake. He went in company of Lieutenant Dana, 
mail. (U. 8. Artillery), who, with his wife and child, 
were on their way to Camp Floyd, Utah. The 
description of this journey is eminently graphic. 
A great deal of valuable information is given. The 
outfit of our traveller seems to have been arranged 
with care. An India-rubber blanket, pierced 
Tue Peat or Ore’s Istanp: A Story of the Coast of >in the centre for a poncho, and garnished along 

Maine. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Author of 2the longer side with buttons and corresponding 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Boston: Ticknor & FYelds. elastic loops, with a strap at the short end con- 


Take what theme she will, Mrs. Stowe, as a wo-)verting it into a carpet bag. Buffalo robe, -two 


BaLuaps or tHe War. By George Whitfield Hewes. 
New York: Carleton. 
Patriotic, musical, and at times intense. The 
author has ability, but his fancy needs chastening. 
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revolvers, bowie knife, rifle, and air gun to ‘practice, and social life, which has yet been given 
astonish the natives, opium, quinine, Warburge to the public. The information afforded to emi- 
drops for fever, and citric acid, “ which with green cee is very full. The volume is a large octavo, 
tea drawn off the moment the leaf has sunk, is per- >of nearly six hundred pages, with a copious 
haps the best substitute for milk and cream.” index. 
Tobacco, cigars in liberal quantity, two pipes; a ; 
siseratieane for luxury aa a ice ee fall oTar base oy tee Moerunes: * Story nd w0 yore: 
By the author of “ Margaret Maitland.” New York: 
back upon when the meerschaum was stolen. For > Harper @ Brothers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
literary purposes, the most reliable books of western 2 é Oo. 


exploration Massy & erenionts) eneease abies S There rans through this charming story a most 
ren’s and Gunnisan’s—sketching materials, tourist’s ‘delicate vein of thought and feeling. The plot is 


writing case, a pocket sextant, an artificial horizon 4 ie 
fine dra- 
of black glass, and bubble tubes to, level it, night beri a and the incidents show fine dra 


and day compasses; a Stanhope lens, a railway 
whistle, and a telescope. As for toilette, the > Tax Srauccies or Brown, Jones AND Rontnson. By one 
prairie traveller must not be particular. The‘ of the Firm. By Anthony Trollope. New York: 
easiest dress is a dark flannel shirt worn over the) arper & Brothers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
normal one—no braces, but broad leather belt for 
revolvers and ‘Arkansas tooth-pick.” Nether> The heroes of this book are three London shop- 
garments forked with good buckskin; lower ends < keepers, who attempt to doa large business on a 
tucked in boots. The use of the pocket-handker- small capital, by means of deceptive advortising, 
chief is unknown on the plains. For cold weather, <and other “taking methods,” and fail in the 
an English tweed shooting jacket, and its similar Sattempt. The tricks of trade; the expedients to 
waistcoat, a “stomach warmer,” without a roll¢sustain a failing house; the thousand and one 
collar, which prevents comfortable sleep. The head o turnings and twistings involved in such a career, 
covering was of brown felt. ‘ Let no false shame,” are given with much spirit and humor. The story 
says Captain Burton, “cause you to forget your ‘is contained in No. 220 of the “ Library of Select 
hat-box and your umbrella.” SN ovels,” and is sold at twenty-five cents. 

The journey accomplished, twenty-four days were ¢ 
spent by our traveller among ‘the Mormons—a ¢ ConstpERattons or REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By John 
short space for observation among a people espe-? Stuart Mill. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
cially guarded towards “Gentiles.” Captain Burton’, Mr. Mill is one of the soundest progressive 
admits that he saw only the outside; and from this, 2 thinkers on matters of social and political economy 
he gives the most favorable view presented since that .in England, and his clearly outspoken truths are 
offered by Col. Kane, of our city. He speaks of ° doing their good work in educating the people up 
them as a peaceful, industrious, and law-abiding {to a just idea of what self-government means, as 
people, whose whole history has been a course of »well in the individual as in the nation. In this 
cruel persecutions, “which, if man really belicved volume we have a searching inquiry into the essen- 
in his own improvement, would be a disgrace to a‘ tial nature of governments and a discussion of the 
self-styled enlightened age.” Ue found nearly ¢ whole subject, at once manly and exhaustive. 


every anti-Mormon publication—“ no matter how ‘; . 

untrathful, violent, or scandalous,” at Salt Lake 2 T"* Master. By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. A new volume 
City, and he refers to them seriatim, with assertions § Prony Wie Press Ok MEET ee oes oslo oy 

: ae a is ? reached us, but too late for notice this month. 

as to their origin and reliability as positive almost > 

as if he were giving the result of an examining ¢ We can, at this writing, only announce “ Parson 
commission which had been largely supplied with ° Brownlow’s” volume of Experiences in East Ton- 
evidence. Of course, he had simply “the other : nessee, just issued by George W. Childs of this city. 
side of the story,” and believed it. The truth lies, ‘ The first edition of twenty thousand copies was all 
doubtless, between. That the Mormons have been ordered before the sheets were off of the press, and 
assaulted with great violence, and misrepresented, Sa new edition is now being hurried to completion. 
we are ready to admit; but we cannot accept Col. >The Parson tells a story of the wrongs, sufferings 
Burton’s apology for them as complete, particularly »and outrages committed upon loyal men in East 
when it is considered that be makes light of their 2 Tennessee, that will forever lie as a stain on human 
central iniquity—a plurality of wives. He does ‘nature. The blood chills, and tbe heart throbs 
not write as a Christian, but as a cosmopolitan; >with indignation at the recital. We can excuse 
and his book is not calculated to excite that disgust $the Parson’s bitter denunciations. No words of 
and horror of a condition of society in a Christian Sexecration are too strong. Fiends in human shape, 
Jand, based on the lowest and most depraving sen- ‘who act out their fiendish instincts, are not to be 
suality, which should follow its perusal. Apart spoken of in soft language, nor to bo dealt with 
from the objection stated, we have in this volume gtenderly None will grieve when the day of re- 
perhaps the fairest exposition of Mormon faith, > tribution, surely coming, arrives. 


HDITORY’? DEPARTMENT. 





LOOKING THE RIGHT WAY. “Dashes out the beauty of its cherub brow,” 

Just opposite our window grows a young willow, ¢and smites the rose on its cheek and the smile on 
the long, slender branches on one side reaching out ¢ its lips, and chills the little restless limbs to marble ; 
full and luxuriant towards the sun: on the other, ¢ and the mother follows it with her broken heart to 
the north side, where the sun falls least and coldest, Sits grave. She looks down into the dark, narrow 
the branches are smal), and thin, and few. On the 2 bed—she hears the hard dropping of the clods on 
whole, that young willow is a beautiful tree, full of“ the coffin, and she carries away the sight and the 
grace of the “‘ joy of leaves,” and strong and vigor->sound in her heart. The child, to her vision, 
ous promise; but all this grace, and beauty, and< always lies there, in the cold ground under the 
promise lean towards the side where the sun >heavy clods, where death reigns and decay shall 
shines. ¢ prey upon him ! 

There, the long luxuriant branches bend their) Anvther sweet child dies, and the mother follows 
graceful limbs in thank-offering—there, the light “him with her aching heart to the dark hall beneath 
green leaves curl thick along the slender boughs, >the summer grasses appointed for its last rest. She 
and the sun pours down through most of the long : looks down into the dark, cold grave, but she looks 
day its wine of gold without stint or measure. ‘upward too, and sees her darling blossomed into 

Dear reader, happy are ye if ye read the leasons, ‘ new beauty under the wide home-roof of Heaven. 
the signs and the tokens of the flowers and the < She knows that the heart has not grown cold which 
trees—happier still are ye if ye have learned like 2 took the little children of Judea in His arms and 
the willow to “look the right way”—the way ‘blessed them, and softly down on her soul flows the 
which the sun shines, caulvery chime of his words, as full of love and 

Now, to every human life there is a dark side. < promise now as they were then—“ Suffer the little 
What yours may be, reader, nobody knows so well ; children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for 
as yourself; but in one shape or another it is there / 0 of such is the kingdom of Heaven !” 

Probably so long as you may live it will cause you > Oh, reader, there are two ways of taking things 
loss and pain, mortification and anguish. The ? in this life—there are two ways of looking at them; 
sorrows of this life, the cares, the fevers, the anxie- 5 and if it will make you any wiser—if it will make 
ties, the slow eating rusts are what no man can : you any better—if it will make you any happier to 
number—they fall upon all heads, they drop their - gaze upon the dark side, and brood over it, by all 
blight upon all souls—not one escapeth ; no, not § Means fail not to do so. But if it will only harrow 
one. And the only way to get comfortably through 2 and toss your soul to and fro—if it will only sour 
this life, that at the easiest is hard enough, the only (and embitter and agonize it, then by all that is 
way to carry one’s-self through the days without 2 Wise, and lovely, and of good report, turn away, 
being harrowed, and beset, and tormented, is to turn look on, talk of, dwell in the bright side of your 
steadily, bravely, and with all the force of one’s ‘life. By its sweet memories, by its tender loves, 
moral nature to the bright side. For thank God ¢ by its holy joys be glad, be thankful; and whereso- 
there is one to every life! No matter how much Sever your life may be, make its bright side brighter— 
sorrow, and shame, and disappointment may have by self-sacrifice—by doing good to others—by for- 
fallen to your portion—no matter what wrong and getting your own sorrows in relieving those about 
loss you may have suffered in life, still think 2you. And oh, how much trouble—how much wear, 
of your blessings—of all the mischief from which 5 "4 fret, and care shall you escape by this resulute, 
you have been protected—of all the pleasant and 2 #teadfast purpose to put away from your thoughts 
precious things which have fallen to you; let your the evil you cannot help; and how much broader, 
gaze turn, and your thoughts run to these, as the >and sweeter, and finer will be your own character! 
branches of the willow run to the sunshine, and§ Of course all moral natures need trial and dis- 
how much better and happier you will be! cipline to season and toughen them; but the way 

But, alas! how many people never do this—how § we take our sorrows is the true test of the grain we 
many peuple there are who turn to whatever is dark, > are made of; and the brave, patient, trusting soul 
and chilly, and sad in their lives, and dwell there ¢is the one whose reward shall be great in Heaven. 
until hope, and joy, and happiness are withered out > Dear reader, look the right way—to the sun of 
of them ! your blessings—to the good it is permitted you to 

There’s everything in the way you take your > 40, and you shall find there is a bright side to your 
troubles, reader. Some people will hug them to their ¢ life—a country there that ia full of something better 
hearts and cherish them there until they spread > than the sloughs of despond, and the marshes of 
and blight—until they eat and canker one’s whole¢ despair, and the dark valleys of disappointment. 
moral nature. That’s no way. We see, too, how > Keep your eyes upon the light, and day by day it 
differently people look upon their troubles—bow shall grow, shedding new warmth and gladness 
differently they speak of them, showing what man->upon your soul. Let not the sorrows you have 
ner of spirit they are of. § borne hang with damp, dark memories about your 

Death seizes one little child, and ' life; rather, come out from their shadows into the 
(67) 
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faint types and signs of the eternal light and love 


which awaits you. v. F.T. 


Ee 


“SON THE ROAD.” 

Tbat’s all, and although we have to put up with 
disappointment and defeat, with change and die- 
aster, we know that it will not last long; we are 
only “on the road”—a road that is built through 
the mountains of only a few years, 
shall come to the gate, which God grant be the gate 
of Hedven ! 

Alas! over what little things—over what petty 
rivalries and vanities—over what narrow aims and 
ambitions do we waste ourselyes—we who ought to 
carry ourselves with souls singing along the road 
of the years, as the nightingales carry themselves 
singing through the blue highways of the air— 
singing for joy, and praise, and thankfulness. 

Vv. F. T. 





THE PERFUME OF FLOWERS. 

There is nothing which has such subtle power of 
association as this. The spice of the sassafras, the 
myrrh of pines, the smell of the fresh grass, the 
scent of lilacs, and the fragrance of the rose brier ; 
who does not know what strange, wonderful power 
dwells in all these to carry one with a single leap 
back to the days of childhood. We see the old 
scenes—we dream the old dreams; there is the 
swing under the old apple tree where fifty genera- 
tions of birds have built their nests and sung their 
lyricse—there is the old wood-pile and the path 
leading to the spring, ruffled with mint—thero is 
the long line of gooseberry bushes, like a green 
flounce at the foot of the brown fence; how all these 
come back with the fragrance of the lilac, or the 
breath of the rose brier. 

Every child should be encouraged to love an 
cultivate flowers—every child should be taught 


botany. Only those who know can understand: 


how much enjoyment a knowledge of this science 
confers; how many are its sources of interest and 
-delight, and what a new world it opens to the 
learner, whether old or young. All leaves—all 


S 


light and warmth, and love, that may be only . 


° gontally and perpendicularly, 
and then wes letters to complete the square, 


person who remains independent of the game, or at 
random, from a vocabulary. The game may be 
played either for a small pool, to which each player 
contributes, or for forfeits. If for a pool, prize 
may be awarded to the player who first squares the 
word, and another to the second. 

The operation of squaring a word may be best 
shown by example. It may, however, be deacribed 
as followe: Having written down the word hori- 
you must find other 
which will also read 
in words both horizontally and perpendicularly. 

Worps or Taree Letrers.—Examples.—To 
square the words Cat, Dog, Tea, Ptg, Rap :— 


CAT DOG TEA PIQG RAP 
APE ONE EAT ICE ALE 
TEA GET ATE GET PET 


Words of three letters are generally very easily 
squared, and should only be used for the purpose 
of teaching the game. Once, however, we were 
very much puzzled with a proper name. containing 
three letters. The name was Cow. The obvious 
difficulty was to get a word of three letters, begin- 
ning with X. After some trouble, we succeeded in 
accomplishing the fact by the aid of a well known 
dramatic piece called ‘“ Obi; or, Three- Fingered 
Jack,” and the name of the dwarf who attended 
the three gigantic warders in Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s “Tower of London.” Thus then stood the 
word :— 

cox 
OBI 
x1T 
Worps or Four Lerrers are more difficult. 


Examples: To square Love, Milk, Lamp, Town :— 
LOVE MILK LAMP TOWN 
OBEY IDEA AREA OBOE 
VETO LEAN MEAT WONT 
EYOT KANT PATS NETS 


Worps or Five Letters are more difficult still. 
Chair may be squared with the help of Haddo, 
Adieu, Ideas, and Rouse. 

With Six Letters the difficulty increases pro- 
gressively. Here, however, we may achieve the 


de apparent impossibility of 


Squaring the Circle. 
CIRCLE 
ICARUS 
RAREST 
CREATE 
LUSTRE 
ESTEEM 
The six words required to perform the feat, may 


grasses—all plants and flowers suddenly become suggest the following cognate reflections: 1. We 


objects of new interest, and everywhere is discerned 
anew the wisdom which clothes the “lilies of the 
field,” which puffs every bough with tender leaves, 
which faces the earth with springing grass, and 


read, and all hearts understand ! Vv. F. T. 





A NEW DRAWING-ROOM GAME. 

A new drawing-room game has been introduced, 
which presents some novel and attractive features. 
It is called “ Squaring Words,” and is described 
below. The apparatus consists of a few scraps of 
writing paper and a pencil for each player. We 
copy from an exchange :— 

The game should be played with words of three 
four, five, or six letters; more than six will be too 
difficult. The words should be chosen either by a 


;have the circle to square, 


S 
which writes on these the tidings that all eyes 


which is regarded as a 
mathematical impossibility. 2. A man who at- 
tempted an impossibility, and failed miserably. 3. 
That which the accomplishment of an impossibility 
would be. 4. That which only the Omnipotent can 
accomplish. 5. The physical expression of Glory. 
6. The mental expression of the same. 

Sometimes in squaring six letters we may have 
recourse to two, or even more words, as in the word 


Domino :— 


DOMINO 
ONEDAY 
MERITS 
IDIDIT 
NATIVE 
OYSTER 
Here we have One day and J did it, for lines. 


The sequence of Native and Oyster is curious 
enough ; though very curious accidents of this kind 
are not uncommon in the game of Squaring Worps. 
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‘ orp have brought—when I look at the reflection in 
Only Atlemorp. the mirror opposite, I can but realize that I 
BY M. E. ROCKWELL. retain very little of the face or nature of 


It was the morning of my wedding-day.¢twenty, now that I have reached forty-five. 
How freshly my memory retains its impres- 2 And when I look again, I see besides the pale 
sions; the autumn just spreading its gorgeous $ brow and sunken cheeks—besides the hair fast 
hues upon the wooded hills, the serene October betraying threads of white among its dark 
sunlight falling through a mellow haze upon folds, something which was not born of the 
the little village, and bathing all objects in its ¢ weakness of care, pain and trial, but perhaps 
golden lustre till they seemed emanations from of the strength which by faith, trust and 
its own source. I saw and felt the exquisite? patience triumphed over them. 
beauty and peace of the morning as I stood a Arthur, my husband, was my father’s ward, 
my window, and my heart was as calm, as fullSand my companion in my early plays and 
of screne happiness, ag the landscape before » studies. I can scarcely remember when it was 
me. There was a knock at my door, and my > Ssettled that we were to be married. I think 
mo'her, accompanied by my bridesmaid-cousin, a must have been accustomed to the thought 
entered. ¢ from a child, for I can recollect no particular 

“So my little girl is ready, and pretty as< moment when it seemed new or strange to me. 
usual,’’ she said, glancing over me; but I felt: In looking back to those early years I see 
the tremor in her voice and saw a tear fall < only the pleased and proud looks of my parents 
from her eye, though her tone and words were Cat any exhibition of our regard for each other, 
so light. omy boyish lover’s bright face and gentle man- 

“Yes, just as usual,” exclaimed lively Cousin‘ ners, and my own quiet satisfaction and grati- 
Sue. ‘‘I declare I never saw such a bride. ¢ tude for the beauty, love and peace that sur- 
She dont tremble nor turn pale, nor yet sven rounded my life. And as the years went by 
blush. If I had not known she loved Arthur 2 and childhood merged into girlhood, it was 
for the last ten years, I should fancy her su-‘ still the same. The beauty of our home, the 
premely indifferent to bim and the occasion. < almost dreamy quietude of our daily life, the 
Are you quite sure you do care anything for > love, gentleness and refinement of my mother, 
him, even now, Cousin Bell ?” the genial nature and indulgence of my father, 

I was conscious of a slight flush upon my made each day and hour one of serene enjoy- 
cheek, a half uneasiness at my heart rousedSment. And so one by one they passed until 
by her words, but they subsided at once. ¢ Arthur and I were married, on the fair October 
I answered calmly, ‘‘How ridiculous, Sue,” > morning of the day when he attained his 
just as Arthur Woodcourt and his friend, 5 majority, and before we had ever been sepa- 
Harry Mitchell, tapped at the door. A sot canted For the village near which we lived 
moments after, we stood in the parlor with a¢ was the seat of the college where he had just 
few old friends around us, while the clergyman ( graduated, and he was now to study in the 
pronounced us husband and wife. It does sek ata of a lawyer, who had been his own 
seem so long ago, but it is twenty-five years‘ father’s early friend, in pursuance of that 
to-day. Yet, when I think of all those y ears father" 8 wishes, when on his death-bed he left 
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his boy of three years old to the care of my e pratificntton to my own, and I loved to feel 
father. cthat he prized the skill, neatness and cheerful- 
I was an only child, and we did not leave home , ness I strove to exercise. I hope I was never 
during the two years while Arthur was prepar- < at that time forgetful of the duty I owed him 
ing for the practice of his profession. The (as his wife, for I was fond and proud of him, 
same quiet happiness and content which had < with his full, white brow, his sincere eyes, his 
ever surrounded us there, remained. There ¢ grave, yet tender smile. I reverenced him for 
scarcely seemed a change in it or us, since as “his nobility of soul and life, his inflexible ad- 
children we sported through its rooms and ¢herence to truth and justice. I thought then 
grounds. The years had brought us much of ‘I loved him, but now I know that when I had 
life’s best gift, peaceful contentment, but very : been four years his wife, with no other fond- 
little of the wisdom which perhaps is never c “ness, pride or reverence than a sister may feel 
brought to us. We must pass through the ‘for @ beloved and noble brother, I thought of 
cloud and the sea to it oArthur Woodcourt, my husband. No thought 
Of course it could not always remain un- ¢ of the possibility of this could then have 
changed—this serene home-life. Arthur was * crossed my mind—so full of pure and sweet 
admitted to practice, and we removed to a<content was our daily intercourse. Only when, 
growing city in an adjoining state. It was not ?I was left alone, without the cares and dutics 
too soon for my desires, for a growing weari- ‘which his presence brought, came back that 
ness of the monotony of my life was haunting ¢ wild unrest—that sense of a great blank page 
me. I knew of nothing beyond it, but a list- : lying open before me, and an eager craving tur 
leas distaste at some times—an anxious, almost something with which to fill it—a deep and 
rebellious craving for change at others, made - solemn loneliness, without the strong desire tor 
me almost miserable. I had scarcely begun <his return which would have explained it. 
to feel this, before our removal, and the Yet, when he came, I welcomed him truly, and 
novelty of my position as mistress of our new (the shadows for a time fled. His presence, 
home, the demands of the social circle to which ¢and my life-long habit of thoughtfulness for 
we were introduced, quelled the restlessness, ‘his welfare, seemed to have a power to restore 
and filled my thoughts for months. But as I; my old serenity and peace, and make me again 
exhausted the variety and novelty of these ‘the child he had known. No separate exist- 
relations, they again awakened—those vague,<ence could be more different than this state, 
torturing dreams of something, more than all Sand the one I have before described. 
this weary round of cares and duties could§ And now I almost shrink from the task 
ever bring me. I turned to music, books and ¢assigned, when this morning I resolved to write 
art, becoming in each an amateur and critic. ‘truthfully the history of those long past days. 
But as my horizon enlarged, as [ grew to com- <Not for my own sake, for there is no power 
prehend the heighth and depth and fulness of *in any of its memories to pain or thrill me 
the life we may live, still stronger grew i Sadek But I fear I cannot faithfully record it, 
tide of irresistible longings rushing over me— ‘and a failure to do so would defeat my object 
the craving for a deeper draught of its wine, a Cin attempting it. Yet if to one, tempted and 
more earnest participation in its grand and ; suffering, whose feet are treading dark paths 
rich experiences. I felt that I was as a straw “ “set with thorns of sorrow—whose soul bows 
being drifted idly on beside vessels freighted . ‘down to earth with the weight of conflicting 
with the richest treasures. ‘ passions—whose hands hold empty caskets, 
I have said but little of my husband thus wane the jewels they should contain shine far 
far. Perhaps it is that in looking back I see Sout of reach, I can bring a gleam of hope, a 
how little these things had to do with our patient clasp of sympathy, [am more than repaid. 
mutual life. I do not remember that any ‘For I know there is no path so gloomy or pain- 
feeling of the kind I have been describing ever Cful that a ray from Heaven’s Eternal Light 
intruded upon the hours we spent together. ¢may not penetrate and cheer it—no strife so 
Those hours seemed like a part of the old, Sgrevous that divine love and guidance may 
calm life at home. Arthur seemed very happy ?not aid us to be victors—no earthly jewel so 
in our new home—I trust I was instrumental {bright that its loss may not be forever forgot- 
in making him so. It was my habit from cten, if our eyes and hearts are but turned to 
childhood, taught me by my mother with my ‘behold and win the one Pearl of great price. 
carliest prayers and lessons of obedience, to I will not linger over the record of those 
study his wishes, to prefer his comfort and‘ darkened days. A few words will suftice to 
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recall the chill and desolation which overspread °read, of pictures we prized or admired, or of 
my life—which so often seem to have buried< music and sculpture. In everything I soon 
from our sight forever the bloom and verdure ‘learned to realize that there was a strength of 
of earth, while they are but as wintry snows, ° purpose, a depth and .intensity of motive in his 
bringing protection and strength to a new life, which pervaded and purified it in every 
revelation of beauty and joy. Sword and act. 

‘‘T will bring Mr. Walters home to tea. With perfect unconsciousness of danger I 
with me this evening, with your permission,” < yielded to the fulness of reverence and love I 
Arthur said, as he rose from the breakfast < felt for this friend. His life, with its beauty 
table. We had retained the habits of our> Sand steadfastness, woke all the depths of my 
country home, and dined at one and had tea at < ‘ ‘nature with what I thought to be emulation of 
six each day since leaving it. ‘Mr. Walter,:his virtues. I resolved to strive earnestly to 
your new partner? Certainly, we ought to‘attain the best good in life—usefulness. Iwas 
ask him at once,” I replied. ‘‘I am quite aroused to new views, purposes and aspira- 
curious, too, to see this man, who has so won‘tions. And with all the strangeness and ex- 
upon your regards, that [ hear of nothing but citement of what I called zealous ambition to 
his virtues and attractions.” c attain a stronger, nobler life, perhaps it was 
_ “He is a noble fellow—a sincere, earnest, (not strange that I did not analyze the passing 
manly nature’— Arthur began. "emotions and detect the presence of some I had 

‘‘Yes, yes, no doubt of it,” I retorted, laugh- 9 not recognized. That my love for Arthur was 
ing—‘ but don’t tell me of it so frequently, or2as strong and real as any I could feel, I had 
I shall begin by fearing or hating him.” ie thought of doubting. We both loved 

‘You cannot do it. I defy you!” and prized our friend, both spoke his praises 

‘©We shall see,” I answered. ‘Seriously, §daily, and in no respect had our peaceful life 
though, I am very glad you like him so well. changed since we had known him. And yet 
Your business relations will be the pleasanter > his influence had so. filled those hours which 
for such a friendship. And I = like him §had once been to me go full of vain wishes and 
for your sake if not for his own.’ unmeaning regrets and aspirations, that in 
‘ At tea-time he came. Smaller ia stature (them I thought only of him, while I thought I 
and plainer in feature than my husband, he ° was regarding the truth and beauty he had 
yet possessed the graces of a pure and La eda me to recognize. I was watching, ad- 
ous manhood, combined with an earnestness of 2miring, worshipping their effegt upon his life, 
manner which made him at once seem worthy {while I fancied I was striving to apply them 
of Arthur’s encomiums. Their evident mutual 2to my own. 
regard placed us all at ease, and the evening$ The awakening came as suddenly as the de- 
was so pleasantly spent that we resolved ats lusion had been slow and insidious. Mr. Wal- 
should be only the first of many of its kind, c ters came into my pleasant sitting-room one 
and he was soon our frequent guest. age morning quite unceremoniousiy. 

Before the first year of their partnership ex-¢  ‘‘ !xcuse me—I have but a moment to spare,” 
pired, Arthur loved and trusted him to the full 5 he said. ‘I am going away to stay some 
extent of that lavish devotion which one noble « > months, pernens years, and must bid you 
and true man sometimes bestows upon another. 5 < good- bye.’ 

And he, with his unaffected purity of soul and<¢ ‘‘ Going ag ie ? Where? Why? This is 
nobility of character, his sincere aspirations > Very sudden, is it not?” I asked, scarcely yet 
after goodness and truth, and firm adherence< 2realizing what he had said. 

to their dictates, was worthy of such a friend-> ‘‘Last night, while Arthur was at home for 
ship. Scarcely alike in anything besides theirs the evening, I found that our business would 
allegiance to the same standard of action and > require one of us to goto Europe. Of course 
innate rectitude, they thus became inseparable; it should be me. After it is concluded I think 
companions and devoted friends. ST shall remain and travel in Italy aud Switzer- 

Unmarried, and by the division of their $land. I have friends in France, and may 
duties less occupied with business at the hours ah with them.” He spoke hurriedly, and 
usually given to society than my husband, $was very pale. ‘It is important that I go at 
Henry Walters was often, by his request, my ; one, in order to go by the first stcaimer,’’ he 
attendant to social gatherings, or my companion ° said, as I tried to detain him for dinner. “ My 
at our own fireside. He sometimes read to me C arrangements are all completed. I was sure, 
while I worked, or we talked of books we had ‘last night, that Arthur would agree that J 
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should go, and so got ready without troubling : which had not borne the same. Arthur seemed 
him with it until this morning.” “sometimes to feel that there was some shadow 
There was time for only a few commonplace / upon my spirits, and looked at me with troubled | 
words and our hurried good-byes, and he was < Seyes, or surrounded me with new evidences of 
gone. After he left me I sat down by the; chis tenderness and sympathy; and oh, how I 
window, looking out upon the sunshine and Tonged to fall at his feet and tell him all. But 
fragrance of the morning, but knowing no, I could not bear to grieve him with the know- 
more of their presence than if the darkness of ‘ledge of the involuntary wrong I had done 
midnight had surrounded me. It is said that <him, and so passed on alone, with only this old 
in drowning the whole life flashes upon the : book to bear witness to the daily warfare 
memory in one intense and vivid scene. No-« .Taging within my soul. But the aid He giveth 
thing is wanting of all that has made that life to all the tried and erring ones, who with 
what it has been, and in one moment of time < - dumb lips but agonizing hearts kneel to ask it 
the soul reviews and passes judgment upon its “—He who pitieth us even as a father pitieth 
own past. Such was the terrible and intense < his children—was ever mine. 
conviction which made me know the truth at ¢ ‘‘By a letter received from Henry to-day,” 
that time. From that moment I could not © Arthur said, as he came in to dinner one day, 
doubt it, yet until them-I had never had a: when Mr. Walters had been absent three months, 
thought upon the subject. I saw myself as a cul find that he is returning to us. He has 
child, walking in the way assigned me, with no ‘changed his intention of travelling, and will 
knowledge of my own powers or feelings. I.come home as soon as our business interests 
saw the quiet, sisterly regard I had ever felt ‘cease to require his presence in London.” 
for Arthur, the child-like acquiescence in the> My heart gave a great throb, and then 
plans and hopes of my parents. I saw with ‘seemed to stop its beating. But after a mo- 
what a calm, free heart I had promised to- “ment I answered calmly and truthfully, «I 
“Jove, honor and obey”—a heart whose still ‘ am very glad to hear it,” for I knew that 
depths lay too far and deep then to be ruffled < Arthur had missed his friend, and that I could 
even by those words. The revelation came. endure all that could come. I was not self- 
like lightning, flashing into every recess of my | deceived—there was no suspense—no deferred 
heart, and showing me with a ferrible mockery © “ hope—nothing but calm endurance and prayer- 
the source of the beauty and glory which had ‘ful fortitude. 
crowned these later days. And Henry Walters came back, and our life 
There followed days and weeks of dark ; passed on as before. No one knew of the 
temptations, of grief and humiliation, of the . grave I had made in my heart, or how God 
blackness of darkness, of despair, of wild, im-* gave me daily strength to plant the roses of 
yous prayers for death, of the torture of in- < faith and duty upon it, whose bloom should 
sane and rebellious strivings against and cover it forever. I do not think his absence 
questioning of Fate, shaking with their fearful would have aided me, though at first I wished 
alternations my whole soul and life. But at it might continue, in my selfish fears. But I 
last, in all humility, I knelt and prayed for had only to look into my own heart to probe 
Divine forgiveness and strength to see and.and purify its depths, and every pang would 
perform my future duties. From that hour Chelp to do this. My trouble could not be laid 
slowly, painfully, but surely I struggled to- aside or forgotten—it must be lived through— 
wards the light. ‘solemnly and courageously, resolving to find a 
To-day, for the first time in twenty years, I < better good than I had craved, in the pursuit 
have looked over the diary whose pages were (of duty. An earnest nature must ‘‘suffer and 
my only confidant or earthly help in all that ‘be strong,” while Will sternly drives out all 
fearful struggle. If Arthur, if any of our (vain repinings and brooding griefs. And per- 
numerous friends saw that I was changed, ¢ ‘haps my greatest earthly aid came from the 
they doubtless ascribed it to illness, or some necessity of occupation—the interest and care 
other of the many causes we assign for such ‘for those around me which could not be laid 
changes in those around us. I believe, fae ade. To one who is striving to overcome a 
ever, that after the first terror of the discovery ° great suffering these are of great value. And 
was over, I was much the same outwardly as ° to one who does thus strive, no great calamity 
before. I naturally shrank from revealing >can come without ennobling and purifying the 
deep emotions, and it is easier so to beara trial ( whole nature. There is some grand and sancti- 
which could be reached by no human sympathy fying influence in a great sorrow which often 
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makes it the blessing of a life. The path < ‘beside the death-bed of our friend, Henry 
grows softer and brighter, the burden weighs ) Walters. Very calm and lovely was the setting 
less heavily, until at last in the Everlasting <of the sun whose whole course had been dark- 
Mansions we join the radiant company ‘“‘made 2ened by no visible cloud. In the last hour, 
perfect through suffering.” when the shadows were fast gathering, he 
I am very happy to-day, even while thinking ’ called us nearer and clasped a hand of each. 
those darkened days. I have given you> ‘ Arthur,” he said, ‘my friend and brother, 
only glimpses into the experience of the terri-° you know what a joy our mutual love has 
ble, weary months of which this book is the» been. But you do not know, how years ago I 
record. I have passed very lightly over many ‘ came near wrecking all our peace. It cannot 
pages which were dark and bitter with tears, ¢ pain you now—I loved Isabel—your wife— 
and groans, and agony of prayer. But not‘ passionately, wildly. I did not think of danger 
one word written there has power to move me-till it was too late. Do you remember the 
now. Only memory attests their truthfulness ‘night I resolved to go to Europe? When I 
—only memory, of all her children, watches ¢ ‘thought of going, the truth came to me at once. 
beside the grave of that buried sorrow. The‘ resolved never to return. But after the first 
passion and pride, the temptation and rebellion struggle was over, I saw that it was weakness 
which were born of it, are sleeping beside it. >thus to fly from mygluties, and came back to 
And over all their graves the roses are bloom- § fulfil them, to be true to you and to myself. 
ing now, that I planted in faith and watered -God helped me, and the dove of peace came 
with tears, in the days when my heart refused + Sback. You have been a brother and a sister 
to give them up, unbelieving that these flowers >to me, through a life which would have been 
would one day hide them forever. and lonely otherwise. But oh, my friend, 
Our life has been blessed indeed, since I you did not dream of this ?” 
gave mine into His hands to do His will ing I sat pale with surprise, and silent. But 
meekness and fear. Very gratefully I say it, as § Arthur’s face was like that of an angel, as he 
I look upon my regal husband, and my two? bent over and kissed the dying man. 
treasured daughters. My children were given “Yes, IIenry,” he’ said, ‘I knew it then— 
to me when the darkness was gone, and the ?my heart bled for you.” 
mother’s tenderness dispelled the last lingering 5 And I knew by that look that all the time he 
of its shadows. I feel how much of usefulness <had read my heart also, and I was thankful. 
and nobility I may yet hope to achieve, and> A last sunbeam shone in upon us, lighting 
thank our Father for the blessings which crown Sup each calm face, each silvered brow, and 
my life, for the tenderness of the hand which 7mingled with our grief was a solemn joy that 
led me through the trial which taught me not Sthough we had all passed through the flames, 
to live for myself alone. My husband and his ¢there wasno smell of fire left upon our garments. 
friend have passed through life together, and —________+20-0+—____ 
their days are still beautified by aachengee Worps Fork A Wrppina.—Do not run much 
trust and affection. With a grateful heart I>fromhome. One’s own hearth is of more worth 
think of the strength which came to me when than gold. Many a marriage begins like a rosy 
weakness would have darkened all our ways. cinOrnng, and then falls away like a snow- 
I see how mine was brightened by the peaceful wreath. And why, my friends? Because the 
light of theirs. It should not be hard, sur- married pair neglect to be as well pleasing to 
rounded as I was by the richest gifts, to banish “each other after marriage as before. Endeavor 
vain regrets and forget selfish repinings. With always to please one another, but at the same 
those noble, pure lives ever before me, it time keep God in yourthoughts. Lavish not all 
should have been easy to consecrate my life to” “your love on to-day, for remember that marriage 
that higher than any earthly love—the love of > <has its to-morrow likewise, and its day after to- 
all beauty, goodness and truth, which, awevee? ‘morrow, too. Consider what the word wife ex- 
brightly they may seem to shine here, are but “presses. The married woman is the husband’s 
faint glimmerings of the effulgence of that jdomestic faith: in her hand he must be able to 
perfect day whose light is from the Eternal gentrust the key of his heart, as well as the key 
Throne. — his eating-room. His honor and his home are 
* * * * * under her safe keeping—his well-being in her 
More than a year has passed since these ohand. Think of this! And you, sons, be faithful 
first pages were written, and I have now one< husbands, and good fathers of families. Act so 
more to add. To-day Arthur and I ser Ps your wives shall esteem and love you. 
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A Sequel to “NOTHING BUT MONEY.” 


‘Jane; why are you here at this time?” 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Mr. Larobe came slowly down the room. He 
CHAPTER XX. ;epoke with assumed severity. She did not 
All through the sleepless night that followed 2 answer, nor for an instant withdraw her eyes. 
the last recorded interview between Justin: Something in their expression chilled him. 
Larobe and his wife, the former heard, at not On coming nearer, he saw that she was dressed 
remote intervals, movements in the room? for going out; and that her bonnet and cloak 
adjoining the one he occupied, which, to; were lying on a sofa. 
his excited imagination, had mysterious im-S ‘Jane; there is one thing you had best 
port. A door communicated with this room; ? understand,” said Mr. Larobe, speaking with 
but before retiring he had turned the key, : impressive earnestness—not severely as just 
which happened to be on his side of the lock. before—and in the tone of one who appealed 
Two or three times he fancied that a hand was-to reason. ‘Unless we act in concert, all is 
laid on this door, and an attémpt made to opens lost. There must be no unconsidered step. A 
it; and on these occasions he would rise up in? false movement, and we are at the end. It is 
bed, and listen with that breathless concern: too late now for retrograde action. Everything 
which makes every heart-beat audible in the> done, for good or ill, will abide. I pray you, 
ears. It was a night full of strange terrors.¢ therefore, to be circumspect. Trust in me a 
Out of the darkness looked upon him a malign? little longer. My mind is calmer than yours. 
face. He saw it with shut or open eyes, just ‘Imminent danger docs not unnervye me, as it 
the same. Watching him from the covert of? unnerves you. The cool head, the alert will, 
half closed lids, was a spirit cruel as death—® the self-reliance that cannot be overthrown— 
athirst with an insatiate desire to work himS in these lie our only hope.” 
evil. Well did he know the face! ° ‘‘Tt is too late, sir!’’ she answered, in a 
Morning came at last, and with the first>dull, perverse way, as she moved from the 
feeble intrusions of dull gray light, the haunt-5 column behind which she had been standing. 
ing face withdrew. Rising, almost with the? «Not the cool head, but the fiery heart, now. 
dawn, Mr. Larobe dressed himself, and went’ This !’’—half unsheathing a long dirk—‘ Not 
down stairs. His movements had been quite> that !”—touching significantly her forehead. 
noiseless. No sound coming at this time from > Mr. Larobe shuddered. 
the adjoining chamber, occupied by his wife, he ‘¢Dead men,” she added, “tell no tales. If 
acted on the presumption that she was asleep, ¢ you could have been made to understand the 
and moved silently in order not to disturb her. 2 value of that saying years ago, our feet would 
Half way down he stopped to listen. Had hisS have been on a rock.” 
ears deceived him ?—or was that the rustle of¢ Turning away, Mrs. Larobe went to the sofa 
adress? He stood still, hearkening. . which her bonnet and shawl were lying, 
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‘A mere fancy,” he said to himself, and$ and catching them up in a resolute manner, 
kept on. Only a dim light penetrated the hall. ¢ commenced putting them on. 
One of the parlor doors stood half open.2 ‘Where are you going?” was demanded, in 
Pressing it back with his hand, Mr. Larohe‘ a tone of authority. 
entered, and was near a window, which he ‘¢To do my own will,” replied Mrs. Larobe, 
designed opening, when a sound in the room? with undisguised contempt, yet fiercely, as one 
arrested his steps. Turning quickly, he tried > who meant to bave her way. 
to make out some object; but the light was§ ‘I warned you last night, Jane!’ 
insufficient. A moment afterwards, and his ‘You! Coward! A woman means to shame 
hand had thrown a shutter open, letting in the> you!” The words were flung at him in bitter 
day. In the effort to conceal herself behind a§ scorn. 
column, stood Mrs. Larobe, with a face like She had fastened her cloak, and was now 
mirble—cold and changeless. She did ce wats her bonnet strings. The stronger light 
move, as the light came in. $ that was coming in through the window, 
‘Jane!’ The word dropped in sudden sur- 2 fell upon her face. Its cold impassiveness was 
prise from Mr. Larobe’s lips. No response’ gone. Flashes of insane fire shot from her 
was made. Close against the column, which‘ eyes—crucl resolution dwelt on her firm lips. 
partly hid her person, the woman continued to? From an almost insensate image, she had be- 
stand, with her eyes fixed on Mr. Larobe—theS come transformed to a fiend. 
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‘‘There are some things more to be dreaded, 5 ‘‘T shall not see him,”’ she replied. 
Justin Larobe, than a conviction of murder,”2 ‘As you will. But, if I were in your place, 
she said. ‘‘ More fearful risks attend on his 2 I would feign sickness. I covered your wicked 
life than on his death. Place the seal of eternal ” ,attempt on my life, by ordering the physician. 
silence on his lips, and you remove a witness » ’He will be here, I doubt not, in less than 
whose testimony is destruction. The dead: , twenty minutes. Some good reason must ap- 
body of a poor lunatic is voiceless. Let him ? pear for the hurried summons. Invent one 
die, and his secret with him! As for afterSto suit yourself—but see him; that is my 
consequences, we can meet them as they come ; 7 advice.” 
the worst having been escaped.” 2  ‘*What will you say to him?” demanded Mrs. 
She was moving towards the hall while she? Larobe. 
spoke, with a determined step, evidently intend- » ‘‘T have not come to a decision yet,’ was 
ing to leave the house; but Mr. Larobe started‘ evasively answered. She looked at him with 
forward, and gaining the door, stood directly » sharp suspicion. 
in front of her. “One thing, madam, is clear,” said Mr. La- 
‘It must not be, Jane!’ He spoke with’ robe, speaking now with a stern severity of 
stern resolution in his manner. ‘You are ‘, tone, ‘‘from what has occurred this morning, 
beside yourself !” Cit is clear that you are not a safe person to be 
‘‘Hinder me at your peril!” cried Mrs. rane oa large.” 
robe, raising her hand quickly, and dashing’? He paused to observe the effect of this decla- 
it forward. The gleam of a dirk knife caught ; ration, made almost without thought. There 
Mr. Larobe’s eyes, and he leaped backward in‘, was little apparent change in Mrs. Larobe. 
time to avoid the blow which had been aimed’ Almost the only noticeable response, was a 
at him. In the fright and irresolution that $ repressed manner, as if she felt conscious of a 
followed, Mrs. Larobe nearly succeeded in: superior force. 
getting off; but, he recovered himself in time» ‘Life is too precious a thing to be left un- 
to grapple with her before she passed the, guarded.” He paused again, but she did not 
vestibule door and wrest the instrument of > answer. 
murder from her hand. In the struggle, she‘ ; ‘You have grown desperate, and would 
lost all self-control, and filled the house with ¢ take the life that stands in your way. Knowing 
wild hysteric screams, arousing the servants aiid’ ‘, this, my duty is plain.” 
children, who came running down with fright-¢ ‘““What!” She threw out the word with a 
ened facey, half dressed, orin their night-clothes. Ter yet half repressed impulse. 
Their presence had the effect to allay, ina de-§ ‘‘I would be guilty before the law, if I did 
gree, the mad excitement of Mrs. Larobe. not limit your power to do harm.” 
‘“‘Go for Doctor Holbrook,” said Mr. Larobe,S A long shivering sigh was the only re- 
speaking to one of the servants, ‘‘and say that: sponse. 
I wish to see him immediately.”’ There came a knock at the chamber door. 
Mrs. Larobe did not object. Even in her~ Mr. Larobe crossed the room, and partly open- 
blind passion, she saw that it would be safest’ ing the door, received a letter which the hand 
to let the mystery of this scene find explana-< ofa servant passed in. His name was on the 
tion in supposed mental derangement, in order, envelope. Opening it, he read— 
to draw conjecture as far from the truth ass, 
possible. So, she permitted herself to be? ‘‘Justin Larose, Esq.—Sir: Last night 
taken to her chamber. Into this apartment, Safter eleven o’clock, the Mayor of the city, 
Mr. Larobe did not suffer either the servants or< accompanied by Doctor Hofland and a police 
children to intrude; but, shutting them on the’ , officer, came to my house, and removed the 
outside, attempted to deal with the case alone. ‘ old man. I give you the earliest possible 
Pale, panting, quivering in every nerve, > notice of the fact. I’m afraid there is trouble 
Mrs. Larobe sat down, and lifting her wild eyes ; Sin the wind. I hope you have not deceived 
to the face of the man she had no legal Onc me as to this person’s identity. 
moral right to call her husband, demanded of’, ‘‘Yours, &c., Buacx.”’ 
him his purpose in ordering the attendance of 
their physician. ‘sWhat is it? Whois it from?” Mrs. La- 
‘¢You can see him or not, according to yourcrobe was questioning eagerly before the con- 
own good pleasure,’’ was his coldly spoken >tents of the letter were half comprehended. 
answer. ¢ Mr. Larobe, after twice reading the communi- 
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cation, handed it to his companion, and sitting ° ‘‘ Very well. Say that I will be down in s 
down, covered his face. The long dreaded ° moment.” 
catastrophe was knocking at his door. 2 The servant retired. Mr. Larobe stood n 
‘Fool! Fool! Fool!” Mr. Larobe started < thought for some time. 
from his shrinking posture. The word was> ‘How do you purpose meeting the case, 
sent into his ears in a mad, despairing cry, thes Jane?” 
voice rising with each repetition. ‘“‘IT do not intend seeing the Doctor,” was 
‘‘For heaven’s sake, Jane, keep down this‘replied. ‘*Make what excuse you please. 
excitement! Allis not yet lost; but, all will 2 Anything to suit yourself. I am indifferent. 
be, unless complete self-possession is restored.‘ You can have me put in the insane hospital, if 
As things are, so must. we take them and deal - sthat please your fancy. Perhaps, as things 
with them. Suddenly we come into new peril. ‘ now stand, this course would be prudent.” 
Shall we sit down, like frightened children, or; Mrs. Larobe spoke in a dead level tone. 
dumb animals, and let destruction overwhelm © The perplexed lawyer looked at her searchingly, 
us; or shall we look right and left, upwards < but tried In vain to read her state. Was the 
and downwards, for a way of escape ?”’ ¢last suggestion made in irony, or from a latent 
‘‘ There is no escape,”’ Mrs. Larobe answered, {conviction that there might be safety in this 
her face a dead blank.  aireetion As Mr. Larobe went slowly down 
‘When the ship is sinking, who escape?’ ‘stairs, he pondered this view of the case. 
said the other. ‘Those who fold their aris, ‘‘Good morning, Doctor,’ he said, in an 
in despair, or those who are on the look-out Sassumed cheerful voice, as he met the young 
for means of safety? The courageous, the physician. ‘‘You were rather hastily sent for, 
hopeful, the alert—they come out of danger, )in a moment of needless fright. Mrs. Larobe 
while the doubting perish. Jane, if there ever¢ was up rather earlier than usual—having had 
-was a time when both you and I needed to bea sleepless night from neuralgia—and in going 
“cool, self-possessed, and united in action, it is) down stairs, slipped and fell. In her fright, 
now. There is a magazine under us, and all2she screamed out, and alarmed the family; 
the steps we take are on grains of powder that Sand you were sent for in the confusion that 
friction may ignite. Even caution may not¢ensued. Fortunately, no hurt was sustained. 
save us; but, blind dashing about from side to ) She is now sleeping, and it will be best not to 
side, ‘ad heedless stampings of the feet, can < disturb her.” 
only make destruction sure. Sit down, ‘- ‘‘You think there was no injury?’ The 
listen.” Doctor’s suspicious eyes gave Mr. Larobe an 
Mrs. Larobe sat down, and looked with a2uneasy sensation. 
kind of passive incredulity at her companion, ; ‘©None whatever,” he returned, ‘“‘ beyond a 
who went on— slight bruise on the arm.” 
‘¢ Jane, there is one thing to be ‘ade ae ‘‘Did the neuralgic pain continue?” 
Proof of identity in a case like this will ee ‘No. The shock received in falling, dis- 
difficult. Almost everything will rest with 2 persed the pain entirely. Sleep naturally fol- 
Du Pontz; and his safety is involved as well< lowed relief. This is a new remedy, Doctor, 
as our own. The death and burial of Mr. Guy< not down in the books.” And Mr. Larobe 
are things of record and public notoriety.‘ affected a humorous state of mind. ‘But one 
This man will have the disability of upper hardly safe in application.” 
imposture to contend with from the start.> ‘Hardly,’ answered the Doctor, but without 
Adam will deny and contest his claim from the‘ responding to the smile Larobe had forced into 
very outset; for, if made good, it will dis-2his troubled countenance. ‘I will leave a 
possess him of twenty thousand dollars, and prescription, the medicine to be taken when 
the interest on that sum for ten years. My?she awakes. There may have been an internal 
standing in the community. and yours, also, § shock, the effect of which has not yet become 
will have weight. The case will present. un-¢ apparent.” 


pleasant and humiliating features; but, it can- ‘(Do so, if you please, Doctor. I will send 
not go against us, if we defend it bravely and ¢ for the medicine immediately, and see that she 
with fair-fronted innocence.” has it as soon as this sleep passes.”’ 


Mrs. Larobe made no reply. In the pause§ Doctor Holbrook wrote a prescription, and 
that followed, came another rap on the door. ¢then went away. Something in his manner 
«¢ What is wanted?” called Mr. Larobe. left an uneasy feeling with Mr. Larobe. He 
‘The Doctor has come.” did not remember, until after the pbysician’s 
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departure, that he was son-in-law to Doctor 2an erect position of her body, awaited an an- 

Hofland. When this recollection came, it was sswer. It came in these words— 

as if water had fallen on his head and trickled ; «¢ While there is life there is hope, Jane. I 

coldly to his feet. have still manhood enough left for a strife with 
‘How the path narrows!” he said, with a fate; and I will battle, bold-fronted, to the 

shiver, and sat down alone to think. But, he -last. If you can stand up by my side, well; 

did not long remain alone. There was a foot- Sif not—”’ 

sound on the floor, and looking up, he met the 2 The sentence was left unfinished, but his 

cold, hard face of Mrs. Larobe—hard with the :meaning was clear. A little while they stood 

congelation of bad passions. 2 opposite to each other, in a mutual effort to 
‘¢ Where is the Doctor?” She glanced around ; penetrate the veil that hid interior thoughts 


the room. Cand purpose. Mrs. Larobe moved first. Slowly 
‘‘ Gone.” turning, but without remark, she went into 
“‘Gone! What did you say to him?” ‘the hall, and ascended to her room. Mr. 


‘‘That you were asleep.” ¢ Larobe did not follow her. It was impressed 

‘‘Ah! asleep? God knows if I shall ever Son his mind, that she would act in the line of 
sleep again! It were better to be dead, than her intimation; and he wasnot wrong. At the 
to live in thisterror. Asleep! Ha! ha! You pureek tae table they met again. She had the 
are quick witted, Mr. Larobe—quick witted! cold, stony look he had noticed earlier in the 
Game to the last—ha! ha! That was hand->morning. The children observed her with 
somely done! Asleep, but somnambulic! Don't ° strange, questioning eyes; and Blanche, the 
look at me with such a scowl. I must laugh a?simple-minded girl, left her place two or 
little. And so we are rid of the Doctor. But, $three times during the meal, and putting 
do you know who he is, Justin?” an arm around her mother’s neck, said plain- 


“Yes.” tively— 
‘‘ Doctor Hofland’s son-in-law?” ‘<Don’t look so, ma. It hurts me.” : 
“Yes.” At dinner time they met again. The face 


of Mrs. Larobe was colder, stonier, and more 
unreadable. Neither was disposed to be com- 


‘¢The Devil’s net has many meshes. I doubt 
if we get free, Justin. Reynard, with all his 


turnings and doublings is generally caught at 
last. This is a hard way to walk in—sore- 
footed and weary-limbed, I can go no farther. 
Long and long ago our feet departed from 
smooth and level roads, and ever since sharp 


municative. 

At early twilight they met again; but now 
it was as the dead and living meet. Another 
act in this life-tragedy is over, and as the 
curtain falls, you see the pulseless body of 


stones have cut, steep hills wearied, and miry ¢Mrs. Larobe, lying upon a sofa, in her own 
sloughs exhausted the strength. And now, as >chamber, where it had been lying for an hour. 
I look onward, I see stonier ways, and steeper 5 As to the cause and manner of this death, we 
hills, and blacker pools, down into which we 5 will not curiously inquire. Enough, that life's 
must sink and be lost. Let us end all this, 5 fitful fever was over, and that she slept her 
Justin.” 2mortal sleep. Of the dreams that came in this 
Her voice sunk into a calm, persuasive tone. >sleep, we have no revelation; and so, the 
‘Let us put the baying hounds forever off Gcurtain that fell, as the act closed, must rise 
of our track. What if, in the fierce struggle ¢ on other scenes. 
for all we hold dear in life, that is now coming § 
upon us, we are victors? Will not even victory 
be defeat? What will be left worth living for? Two months have passed. Mr. Guy is still 
I can see nothing—nothing. Tarnished honor Cat the house of Doctor Hofland, but the secret 
—shattered fortune, most likely—social ostra- Sof his presence there has not transpired. The 
cism. No—no—no! I am not now strong<sudden death of Mrs. Larobe gave rise to 
enough to meet all this. I want rest and many stories, some of them so near the truth, 
peace—rest and peace, and where shall I find li all its strange and improbable features, 





CHAPTER XXI. 


them but in—’’ She paused, looking earnestly -?that sensible people rejected them ag the 

at Mr. Larobe, reading the expression of his §baldest kind of inventions. 

face. ‘‘The grave?” she added, speaking the- Contrary to expectation, Mr. Guy did not 

words in & rising instead of a falling inflec-Srally from the mental torpor into which he fell 

tion. after his prison door was openedand his fetters 
Mrs. Larobe shut her lips tightly, and with stricken off. The relaxed fibres of the over- 
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bent bow, did not contract and toughen again. ° Ewbank into consideration, it offered a motive 
A harmless, quiet, dreaming old man, he would‘ not to be disregarded. 
sit for hours in his room, or with the family,< ‘I have heard, or read, of cases resembling 
not a thought seeming to stir the external sur- >this,” said Mr. Ewbank, in talking over the 
face of hig mind. The book of his past lifeSsubject with Doctor Hofland, ‘but always 
was shut, or the writing therein effaced. Me-2thought them exaggerated. Standing face to 
mory was a blank. Sometimes, as the inner§ face with a mental phenomenon so very re- 
man looked out into the world of external 2 markable, I confess to being deeply interested. 
things, and curiosity stirred as in a child, he; Memory is completely veiled. He is like one 
would ask the name of some common thing, as¢ newly born, with the pages of his spirit yet un- 
e knife, a spoon ora chair, and repeat it over, written upon, and like a child in the simple in- 
trying to fix the answer in his thought. Ob- nocence of ignorance. He is not insane—nor 
serving him closely from day to day, Doctor. idiotic—but with the undeveloped mind of a 
Hofland saw that he was beginning to gather § child. He must be taught and led. Have 
up a few shreds of knowledge, and that the? you found him always docile ?”’ 
possession of these was interesting him, andS ‘ Always,” replied the Doctor. 
creating a@ hunger for further acjuirements.s ‘‘And gradually gaining interest in things 
Very, very slow was the progress; but still; around him?” 
there was progress. This fact, when clearly$ - ‘‘Gradually, but very slowly.”’ 
seen by Doctor Hofland, determined his pe ‘‘What do medical books say in regard to 
course. He recognized a Providence in theS these cases. Memory is suddenly restored, I 
serics of events which had placed Mr. Guy in} think?” | 
his hands, and so far as his agency four good) ‘That is the usual result. Suddenly the 
towards the now helpless imbecile would go, it‘ veil is rent, and the past revived.” 
smust be freely given. The secret of his? ‘'Do you know the particulars of Mr. 
identity rested with himself and the Mayor, § Elliot’s former life?” (Eliot was the name 
and, for the present, would rest there. é by which Mr. Guy was called in Doctor Hof- 
Very closely had Doctor Hofland studied the ‘land's family, and he accepted it as a true 
character of Mr. Ewbank, and that of his wife. name, just as he did that of a chair or a door.) 
Soon after Mr. Guy came into his house,) ‘‘Something of them. But, as I have inti- 
he had conceived the plan of giving him’ mated before, there are circumstances which 
into the charge of his daughter and her> make it necessary to let former things, so far 
husband ; and with this in view, he had gone“ as he is concerned, lie buried for the present. 
nearer to them, and made observation at all *I can only say, that the righting of great 
points. The more he saw, and the deeper he 5 wrongs depends on his being once more clothed 
reflected, the stronger was his conviction that, °? and in his true mind; and that if you can aid 
with them, Mr. Guy would be in the best in 4he work, you will have done what must 
attainable condition. The question as to< prove to you a life-long satisfaction.” 
whether it were advisable or not, to let themS ‘I try to hold myself ready for all good 
into the grave secret of his personality, ors work, Doctor; and, somehow, my heart goes 
leave it fur time and circumstances to discover, > forth towards this, with a living desire. When 
was for a long time debated. He had them‘ I spoke of his former life, it had more reference 
{frequently at his house, where they saw Mr. to his interior than to his exterior state. Was 
Gny, and became much interested in him. The‘ he a selfish, sordid, worldly man; or, generous 
case presented many novel features to Mr.<and humane? Did he live only for himself; 
Ewbank, and he thought of, and talked of it‘ or, was others’ good kept in his regard ?” 
with Doctor Hofland, a great deal. When, at¢ ‘He was selfish, sordid, worldly—seeking 
last, the Docter suggested his taking charge ef: no good but his own.” 
the case, with a view to drawing forth thes Mr. Ewbank looked disappointed. 
slumbering faculties and educating them anew,? ‘I had hoped that it was different,” he 
the proposition was not unfavorably received. § said. 
Mrs. Ewbank had been interested in him from? ‘He lived only for himself. Even natural 
the first, and he had responded in a pleased‘ feeling seemed dead in his heart,’’ said the 
way to her attentions. The pecuniary con-< Doctor. ‘I could almost wish the past never 
sideration, which Dootor Hofland felt justified : restored, if with the restoration his former life 
in offering, was in itself so liberal, epee ppturned: Ah! if he could, as an innocent 
taking the limited means of Mr. and Mrs. ; child, under better auspices, grow up to reason- 
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ing manhood. If tender and holy affections» ‘ Yes.”’ 

could be so stored up in his forming mental¢ As Mr. Ewbank had supposed, the invitation 
states, that in a second manhood he might be>extended to Mr. Elliot (as we will now call 
saved by their influence. My fear, Mr. Ew-( him) by his wife, was accepted with manifes- 
bank, is, that when memory comes back, and > tations of delight. He was all eager for the 
old habits of feeling and thought revive, hes visit, and entered the carriage that was to 
will be the hard, selfish man of old. But He, ? convey him to the house of his daughter with- 
without whom a sparrow falls not, holds him out a shade of suspicion crossing his mind. 
in the hollow of His hand; and I have faith in¢ Once there, under all the tender care and 
the good to come from the great suffering watchful solicitude with which he was re- 
through which he has been led, and now given, ¢ garded—springing in the case of Mrs. Ewbank 


as & passive child, into our care.”’ from an impulse that she could not explain, and 
‘‘ Was he religious in early life?’’ asked Mr. 6 in the case of her husband, from high moral and 

Ewbank. religious principle—Mr. Elliot seemed to have 
“No.” Cno thought of going away. He remembered | 


‘“‘Have you any knowledge of his child-; 
hood ?” 

‘‘Very little. It was not a pleasant child- 
hood, however. A few times I heard him Mr. and Mrs. Ewbank were not now in that 
make reference thereto, and it was, generally,¢ poor dwelling where Doctor Hofland found 
coupled with a sneer at bigots and hypocrites. >them on that cold winter evening when the 
With these he classed the majority of religious < child Esther called for him to go and visit 
people.” little dying Theo. They had removed to a 

‘‘Qne thing is plain,’ said Mr. Ewbank. eee and pleasanter house, farther in the 
‘‘ The first and greatest work is, to teach him? western portion of the city; the income of Mr. 
that there is a God, who loves him and cares‘ Ewbank from pupils, justifying the increased 
for him—a God who is ever present, though expense. Mr. Ewbank’s health was steadily 
unseen, and watching over him for good. If’ j improving. From the time that Doctor Iofland 
- this idea can be fixed among the first things s arrested the progress of a disease that seemed 
that find entrance into his mind, so as to be rapidly bearing him away, there had been a 
woven in with all that follows, we may sow ( steady accumulation of vital power, and now 
“precious seed in the ground of this new child-¢he was strong for his work as well in body as 
hood; seed that may bear fruit even in the old Cin mind. 
manhood, if it returns.” It was on the afternoon of a pleasant June 

‘Ah, sir! There is a great work here. If: eaey that Mr. Elliot found himself in the home 
you are equal to the task, a human soul in< 5 of his new friends. For a little while, Esther 
imminent peril may be saved.”’ Doctor — Jasper, the children of Mrs. Ewbank, were 
spoke with much feeling. ‘It looks as if in< shy of the strange old man, who looked at them 
you, God had provided for the case of this¢ in such a curious way—‘‘ Just as a baby looks,”’ 
man.”’ $Eether said. But they were soon drawn to- 

‘¢T cannot say how that may be,” answered< wards him, and mutual good feeling estab- 
Mr. Ewbank. ‘‘ What seems right to be done, lished. Before the afternoon had gone, they 
in the present, I hold it my duty to do—and its were so much interested in their visitor, and he 
seems right that I should take charge of Mr. 2in them, that, on a suggestion being made to 
Elliot.” ° Mr. Elliot about his returning home to Doctor 
‘‘You have talked it over with your wife?” = & joint demurrer was promptly 


Doctor Hofland and his family; but more as 
one remembers a vivid dream—to be. dwelt 
upon, but not restored in actual experience. 


NANI OOVD INI NINN ONSEN 


“Yes.” entered. 
‘¢ How does she feel about it?” ‘¢ Why can’t he stay here all night ?”’ asked 
‘‘As I do. Something in Mr. Elliot has little Jasper. 
interested her from the beginning; and youS ‘‘That might not be agreeable to Mr. Elliot,” 
have seen how like a pleased child he acts¢replied Mrs. Ewbank. 
whenever she comes here. If she were to ask ‘‘Yes, it will be agreeable. Wont it, Mr. 
him to go home with her, I am sure he would § Elliot?” said the child. 
answer yes.”’ ‘‘T like it best here,” he answered. 
‘©The way seems plain, Mr. Ewbank.” ‘‘Oh, well, if that is so, we shall be happy 
‘© Tt does.” to have you remain,” said Mrs. Ewbank, in a 
‘¢And you will walk therein?” pleasant voice. 
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And so it was settled that he should stay al’ pointing upwards. ‘To God who made us all, 
night. cand who loves us and takes care of us.”’ 
During the two months in which he remained? ‘‘Did he make me?” 
with Doctor Hofland, much time and care had’ ‘“‘O yes. He made you and me, and every 
been given by each member of the family to~ 2 living soul. And he loves you and cares for 
his peculiar mental needs, and pains had been: ¢ you, just as he loves and cares for all his 
taken to lead his mind as much as possible : children.” 
into that knowledge of things which had been¢c ‘‘Is he my father? Jasper said, Our Father 
go strangely lost. The names and use of most‘ in Heaven. Where is Heaven?” | 
common articles by which he was surrounded, , ‘‘ Heaven is where God is, and where good 
had been acquired, and he had not only learned . angels dwell with him; and God is your father 
his alphabet anew, but was beginning to unite ,and my father, and the father of us all.” 
letters into words. Thus, a fair commence-) Mr. Elliot looked down at the floor again. 
ment had been made. The children of Mr.$ 2 These things were almost too much for him. 
. and Mrs. Ewbank were not very liberally sup-¢ They crowded his fceebly acting thoughts. He 
plied with books and playthings; but, they ° did not speak for several minutes, and Mr. 
had enough to afford interest and amusement , Ewbank waited for his mind to fix itself on 
to Mr. Elliot during the whole afternoon. He >some definite idea. At last he said, with a sigh 
was attracted by pictures, and listened with‘ that expressed a state of relief, after effort— 
all the pleased attention of a child to the oe ‘My father, and he loves me?” 
planations that were given by Esther. A box$ The voice trembled just a little—trembled 
of buildingsblocks afforded him an hour's em-(¢ with feeling. The heart of Mr. Ewbank felt 
ployment; and when he had constructed, by‘ a thrill of pleasure. Just what he desired had 
their aid, some architectural form, he would, taken place. — 
gaze upon it with an expression of childish2 ‘Yes, your father, and he loves you’— 
satisfaction not unmixed with wonder. Many > giving back the thought in slowly spoken, 
times, during this first afternoon of his pres-¢ emphatic words, that it might become fixed 
ence in the family of Mrs. Ewbank, did she: and remain among the first and most distinct 
pause in her work to look at him, and always, things of his newly forming life. ‘* And to be 
with an irrepressible yearning in her heart.<¢ loved by One who is as good as he is powerful, 
Something beyond his mere helplessness touched 2 is to be in safety. Only, we must be obedient 
her. What it was she did not know, or even-children. He says that we must be kind and 
try to discover. It was, with her, one of‘ good to one another, as he is kind and good to 
those intruding mysteries of the soul, that < us. - 
lie out of the reach of thought or experi- ° ‘‘Does Esther pray, when she goes to bed ?” 
ence. < Thought was still searching about among the 
In the evening, when Jasper’s bed-time< new things which had come into his mind. 
came—he was five years old—he retired with> «0 yes.” 
his mother, and after being undressed, soe «Do you pray?” 
back and knelt down by his father, to say his¢ <«*Yes.” 
nightly prayer. With small hands laid to- 2 A shadow came over the pale, exhausted 
gether, face uplifted, and eyes shut softly, the< countenance. 
child repeated, ‘Our Father.’”’ The look of ‘TI never pray.” There was a touching 
surprise, shaded with reverence, that fell on 2 2sadness in Mr. Elliot's voice, mingled with 
the countenance of Mr. Elliot, did not escape S self-condemnation. 
Mr. Ewbank. As Jasper arose from his knees, ‘Never?’ As if in surprise. 
and went out with his mother, after giving tog ‘No; I have never prayed. I didn’t know 
all around his good-night kiss, the old man‘about God. How do you know about him? 
dropped his eyes to the floor and sat like ones Who told you?’ There was a rising eager- 
lost in a dreaming reverie. ness in Mr. Elliot’s tones. 
‘What is it?” he asked, speaking in ae ‘¢We have God’s book, the Bible. In that 
hushed voice, and with an impression of-he tells us all about what we are to doin order 
mystery in his face, as he looked up at Mr.$to please Him.” 


Ewbank. ‘The Bible!” It seemed, from his manner, 
‘‘ Jasper was saying his prayers.” as ifan old memory had awakened into life; 
But Mr. Elliot was not enlightened. but, if it had stirred, its sleep was not broken. 


‘Wwe was praying to God,” said Mr. Ewbank,) ‘Yes, the Bible.” And Mr. Ewbank lifted 
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a copy of Sacred Scripture from the table ?has dropped between his inner and outer life. 
near which he was sitting, and opening it, read> This may be gradual, or it may be sudden. 
aloud a portion of one of the chapters in Mat- > ¢ Whenever it takes place, our work is ended. 
thew—not selected with a view to Mr. Elliot’s $ 5 Now, we have him as an ignorant and innocent 
state, but simply as a portion of God’s Word,2 child; and we must do for him what is best 
trusting to Divine influence for the effect. It’ for achild. It seems to me, that God has, in 
was a part of his faith, that, interior to the‘ us, provided for the storing up in his mind of 
sense of the letter of Holy Writ, which comes 3 the elements of a new and truer life, by which, 
to the natural understanding of man, was a? when reason is restored, he may have power 
divinely spiritual sense, by means of which °to rise out of the old selfishness and sordid- 
God, who is the Word, is actually present to all< ness that I learn shadowed his manhood. This 
who read or hear in states of innocence and< work is more entirely in your hands than it is 
true worship. And so, while not looking for < in mine, for it is a mother’s work—dealing 
this portion of Scripture to give distinct ro- $ with affection more than with thought. Dear 
ligious ideas to the mind of Mr. Elliot, he ; wife !”—feeling trembled in his voice—‘ you 
trusted to its interior influence—and not in>are chosen of Him whose love reaches down to 
vain. The disturbed condition in which he: the condition of every human being, to care for 
had been a little while before, subsided into a“ this weak old man; to awaken kind, tender, 
peaceful state; and he said, after Mr. Ewbank : loving, reverent impulses in his soul. To give 
had finished reading— Shim a new and better childhood. The seed 
‘T’ll pray, if you'll teach me.’ nom planted by your hands may grow and 
When bedtime came, Mr. Ewbank went: S bring fruit in his restored manhood. The new 
with the passive old man to hig chamber, and + ‘ knowledge of things which we may impart, 
there heard him repeat, as he gave him the : will be of use only in the degree that they help 
sentences, that all-embracing prayer, which ; in the formation of tender, unselfish, and pious 
has gone up from millions of Christian lips: states. If memory revives, he will come back 
since Christ said to his disciples— 2into all the former things of his life. My hope 
‘¢After this manner pray ye.” jis, that something of what we give him now, 
Earnestly, innocently, as one of God’s little © may so dwell with these things, as to form the 
~ ones, did he offer this prayer, kneeling as he > base of anew column in the structure of his 
had seen Jasper kneel, with hands uplifted ~mind, the top of which shall reach far above 
and shut eyes. And then, lying down in - : the old building, and stand where the pure 
peace, he was asleep ere a minute had passed > ounlight of heaven may rest upon it as a 
from the time his head was onthe pillow. For‘ crown.’ 
a good while Mr. Ewbank remained looking ony «I do not see in all things as you see,” Mrs. 
his wan and wasted face, now so tranquil.:Ewbank answered, leaning towards her hus- 
His wife came in, and stood by his side, her‘ band, and looking up to him with loving con- 
hands drawn through one of his arms and < fidence. “My eyes are not so clear. But; as 
clasped together. : you lead, dear husband, I will walk. The 
‘‘T don’t know what it means,” said Mrs. > path of duty I have learned, after long disci- 
Ewbank, in a whisper, ‘‘ but, whenever I look jpline, to be the path in which peace se to be 
at him, I feel tears coming into my eyes. It’ found. It is the safest way, I am sure.’ 
is the strangest case I’ve heardtell of. Every-S «Rightly said,’ answered Mr. Ewbank, 
thing lost! His name even ; os I don’t believe 2 « for they who walk in it walk with God—and 
that Elliot is his true name.’ when he is near us evil is far distant.” 
‘‘Perhaps not. All that concerns him, is} ‘How shall I plant this seed of which you 
shrouded in mystery.” Mr. Ewbank moved?speak? How shall I awaken pure and good 
back from the bed, as he spoke, and they re-¢ affections in his mind ?”” 
tired from the chamber. ‘‘ But one thing is? «Love kindles love,’”’ replied Mr. Ewbank. 
clear to my mind, Lydia,” he added, as they 2 ‘‘Show him, in all your conduct, that you love 
sat down in the adjoining room, ‘‘in God’s: and care for him—that you desire to make him 
Providence, he is in our hands, and we must. happy; this will draw his heart towards you, 
do all for him that lies in our power. It is notS and give impressiveness to all you say and do. 
probable that he will continue, for a very long Then, into the love he will bear for you, cast 
time, in his present isolation from the past.’ seeds of reverence and love for God, as they 
As thought awakens, through the agency of<are cast into the minds of children. These 
instruction, it will break through the veil thee seannot perish. God will give increase, dear 
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¢ 
wife! A strange work has been committed to’ him to death; but he concealed Arthur, and an- 
our hands. Let us, in all faithfulness and ° nounced that he was dead. The English were 
humility, looking to God for help, see that’ much exasperated at the supposed murder, and 
nothing suffers through our lack of diligence. “the governor was obliged to inform them that 
If we can save a soul, we shall do the work of{ he was alive. When John heard of it he 
angels.” ‘ had Arthur removed to Rouen, where he killed 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] ¢ him with his own hands. This inhuman mur- 
¢ der drew upon him the vengeance of his Eng- 
elish subjects. All men were struck with 
oe. ee bd ¢ horror at the deed, and he became the object 
Ain 0 and G)ueens of Cngland.’ ‘of universal detestation; he was both drended 
and despised. 

They made overtures to Philip to avenge the 

John was the seventh king after the con-%barbarity; he improved the favorable moment, 

quest, and was a great-grandson of William I. seized on Normandy and all John’s provinces 
He was crowned May 26, 1199, at London.” on the continent, and added them to the crown 
He was the youngest son of Henry II., and a5 * of France in 1204, after they had been in the 
brother of Richard; but he was not ae riglite possession of the descendants of Rollo for 
ful heir to the throne; the crown belonged to three hundred and twenty years. 
Arthur, the son of Geoffrey, an elder brother.- The troubles of John all originated from his 
In person he was neither beautiful, graceful, own misconduct, and the foreign wars were 
nor elegant; his appearance excited neither . succeeded by civil dissensions, which were pro- 
love nor respect; and all historians agree that > ductive of the most fatal effects, and involved 
he had few, if any good qualities, but that his.him in a quarrel with the pope, who laid the 
character was a compound of all the vices that kingdom under an interdict, and excommuni- 
can degrade humanity. He was the worst‘cated the king; after which he absolved the 
king that England ever had. people from their oath of allegiance. 

The French provinces resolved to support the 2 To conciliate the pope, John was obliged to 
claims of Arthur; and Philip, king of France,< resign his crown to him, and took a solemn 
who was drged by. Constance to favor thecause of, oath to serve him faithfully; but the pope 
her son, raised a powerful army to assist in plac-¢ soon after pardoned the king and restored his 
ing him on the throne of Normandy ; but John 2 crown ; the kingdom also was relieved from 
persuaded Philip to conclude a peace, which ; the interdict, by which the people had suffered 
was much more advantageous to himself than? so much for six years, during which time the 
to Arthur. Three years after, Arthur married churches had all been closed, and Divine 
a daughter of Philip, who then made another’ service and all the rites of the church sus- 
attempt to obtain the crown for his son-in-law. » pended, except baptism to infants; though it 

Queen Eleanor had always been an enemy ’ had no effect on the king, the influence on the 
to Arthur and his mother, and she being atv minds of the people was truly distressing. 
the castle of Mirabel, Arthur besieged theS England, by the Norman conquest, had be- 
place; but John marched to the relief of bis geome a feudal military kingdom; the despotic 
mother, he defeated Arthur and made him a‘ power of the crown was planted on the ruins 
prisoner, and took the princess Eleanor of: 3 of Saxon liberty, and the people were vassals 
Bretagne, Arthur’s sister, and sent her to?to the king and the barons. The voice of the 
ingland, where she was imprisoned in Bristol 5 people had long been smothered under this 
castle for forty years. Most of the nobility of, 2 oppression, and the barons had often com- 
Poitou and Anjou were taken prisoners in this plained of the cruelty of the crown; now all 
battle, and twenty-two of them were starved ; parties agreed to commence an attack on the 
to death in the castle of Corfe. Arthur Nie telah and bring this weak king to terms. 
confined in the castle of Falaise, and John¢ The time was extremely favorable, as John 
ordered one of his servants to murder him, but > was hated and despised by the whole nation. 
he positively refused to destroy his rightful ¢ The barons became bold by these propitious 
king. : circumstances, and presented a petition to the 

The governor of the castle was desirous to save king, demanding in the most respectful lan- 
the life of Arthur, and soon after sent away a- guage, but in plain and express terms, the 
ruffian, who had been hired by John to assassi-\ reéstablishment of the Anglo Saxon laws. 
nate the prince, promising that he would put¢ John was alarmed at the demand, and had no 
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intention of granting the petition, but dared Hi A says 
not openly reject it; and desired them to wait tindness Cowards ; himals. 


till Easter. The barons were convinced that BY NELEN R. CUTLER. 
their demands could be obtained only by force,> Little things indicate character. 
and chose Robert Fitz-Walter for their general. ¢ Walking out the other day beyond the limits 
When John saw their warlike preparations he ? of the village, I came to a nice looking farm- 
soon yielded, and informed the barons he would house. I will stop and rest a little, I said to 
grant all they required, but did it with great ¢ myself, and get o draught of water, ‘spark- 
reluctance. < ling with coolness,” from that well in the yard ; 
The charter contained sixty-three articles, : so I opened the gate and went in. 
and was signed at Runemede, June 19, 1215, > A large, well-kept looking dog lay, sentinel- 
by the king and by all the lords, both spiritual< ike, on the front door-stone. I shrank at 
and temporal, and confirmed by the king’s=: first: but as he looked at me with an eye a little 
solemn oath. This was the famous Magna > curious, but kindly, I addressed him by an 
Charta, and is considered as the foundation of. imaginary name, at which he came down from 
English liberty, and continues in force to this: his perch, wagging me a welcome, and trotted 
day. This charter was extorted from John ;¢ along patronizingly by my side without a bark 
he made the concessions from fear, and he re-- or a growl, showing himself not only well fed 
solved to free himself of its restraints, and¢ but well bred, quite different from the dogs at 
declared he would not be governed by it. This‘a house I had passed a little while before, 
produced a second civil war, and the barons ¢ where ‘Tray, Blanche and Sweetheart,” all 
called the king of France to their assistance. ¢ran out and barked furiously at me. 
John had assembled a considerable army of As I passed around, I saw pots of flowers 
foreign soldiers, and he displayed, with unfeel-< sitting in the porch. Things promise well, 
ing barbarity, the direful effects of, his ven-s here, I said to myself—though cultivation of 
geance; the kingdom was laid waste, and the > flowers is not to be taken as implying evidence 
people were in a most deplorable condition. < of refinement of taste. It often results from 
The pope was on the king’s side, but his spiri-¢jmitation as well as an innate love of the 
tual thunders could only inspire imaginary ¢ beautiful, as with fine clothes, fine houses, fine 
terrors, while the temporal arms of the king‘ pictures, and fine furniture, people have them 
produced dreadful realities; all England was< because their neighbors have them. 
one scene of desolation and distress. You have seen a child sitting on the floor, 
John kept now continually in motion, care- > muttering over a piece of paper or a book, in 
fully avoiding a battle, as he could place little‘ imitation of his father, who is enjoying a lite- 
confidence in his troops. In one of his marches (rary feast, reading some favorite author. He 
he was overtaken by the tide at Cross Keys < doesnot know but that he has the same enjoyment 
Wash, and all his carriages, provisions, trea-° from his book or paper as his father from his. 
sure and baggage of every sort were lost, and< So these imitators do not know but their birds 
he escaped with the greatest difficulty to New-° and flowers, and the objects of beauty they 
ark. Grief, fatigue and anxicty threw him, have gathered around them, afford them as fine 
into a fever. He made his will, and appointed‘ and exquisite ao pleasure as is derived from 
his son, Henry, then ten years old, his suc-~¢ them by those of cultivated tastes. 
cessor, and died October 18, 1216, being fifty > Rapping at the door, a neat and pleasant 
years of age. He reigned nearly eighteen: looking lady presented herself, who, I saw at 
years. Ife left two sons, Henry and Richard, ¢ once, was the mistress of the house. She 
and three daughters. But one good act is re- > invited me to step in, and I did so, taking the 
corded of him, and that he wished to abolish. < nicely stuffed chair she proffered me. Though 
He had few redeeming qualities. ¢ hot approving of stuffed chairs on general princi- 
DeELarFietp, Wis. “ples, I found this very comfortable. I made my- 
¢ self known, and then fell into conversation with 
othe lady upon the weather, the appearance of 
Wen the veil of death has been drawn be- the neighborhood, &c. 
tween us and the objects of our regard, how? Glancing around, I saw behind the stove a 
quick-sighted do we become to their merits, S couple of chairs, each chair having a cushion in 
and how bitterly do we remember words, or¢it, and on eachcushion a sleek, plump cat, look- 
even looks of unkindness, which may have es-¢ ing so placid, and so enjoying the sense of 
caped us in our intercourse with them! ® existence with their heads resting on their 
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velvety paws, that it soothed me to look hs Battle Hields of @ur Fathers. 


them. My mind referred back to the well- 


kept looking dog I had seen, and 1 glanced in-S A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

voluntarily at the mistress of these comfortable ¢ BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

animals, to see if her bump of benevolence > 

was not well developed. It was. Then a sound § ; aa eae 

of music came to me—not an instrument—but ° It was the midsummer of seventeen hundred 

bird music, poured forth from melodious throats. : ai) TANELY eee that summer, so fraught with 
Raising my eyes, there before and above me, ‘ dread and disaster to the peaceful towns clus- 

hung two capacious bird cages, and in eac 


h 2 tered along the Connecticut shore. 
on their perches, two glossy plumaged canaries, ¢ Early in July, Sir Henry Clinton had ap- 
singing thus their thanks to their mistress, as 


¢ pointed Governor Tryon to the command ofa 
well as to their Maker, for the happiness they $ 





2 marauding expedition along the sexboard of 


enjoyed. The cage was clean and well sup-< Connecticut, with the object of drawing Wash- 


plied with bird luxuries, and though I always ington from his mountain fastnesses on the Hud- 
‘son; and this expedition was conducted in 


feel a sense of pain at seeing a bird in bond- ¢ me : 
age, even though it is made tolerable by kind‘ such aspirit of wanton brutality, and disgraced 


care and attention, these birds seemed happy. ¢ with the perpetration of such atrocities on the 
The woman was not aware that by all thesec Part of Tryon and his soldiers, that their 
things I was gauging lrer character. She had. *o) Cemes were execrated throughout the 


acted from the impulses of a kindly nature, < !and. dandi bli 
making the dumb creatures dependent on her Der Taverne peer copmregave we punue 


comfortable ; but I had seen contrasting cases ¢ Stores Herroyets wae. the pcesant ore a 
—dogs and cats meagre looking, skulking in ¢ Fairfield had been laid desolate, and its inhabi- 

’ : . a +a 
momentary expectation of a blow. Dirty, close Se pe ae See mag sone aie 
cages crowded with ragged plumaged canaries, - "’8 oe eee aie porn 
too depressed to pipe as note. How I have > invaded, and much of it laid in ashes; and the 
longed to open the cage door and sek: these < inhabitants of New London now awaited in 
miserable prisoners free. There is a doctrine ~ sinouars i ee a ea tla 
that all the animals one abuses in this life, ¢ “0” Shae 
will. have @ Glindentotetaliatdin-anol hee. 5S The homeless inhabitants of the desolated 


. ° towns wandered along the seaboard, and told 
Ee suet rar are Re oe S the fearful story of their homes ravaged and 
dured by some owners of cats, dogs and horses. ¢ y 


What lashings and starvings, what kicks and ; laid in ashes by the fierce and brutal soldiery, 


cuffs, and pinchings with cold and hunger, are of plunder and rapine and devastation, aroug- 
in store for them. ding the people everywhere into fierce indigna- 


Stion at their wrongs. And the robins sang 





. < sweetly in the summer mornings, and the 
Depond. S golden banners of sunshine waved over the 
BY FANNY TRUE. fields which grew ripe for the harvest, while 


over the land hung that awful shadow of terror 
one waiting. * 
¢ And in one of these days on which our story 
Never more a bitter tear, has fallen, a still, sultry afternoon of mid- 
Never a disturbing fear, eee Lucy Trueman came down stairs with, 
Break the peace within. : spy-giass in her hand. 


There our robes shall stainless be, 
There, a perfect purity, 
Undefiled by sin. 


We who walk this earthly shore, ‘‘ Have you been up to the top of the house, 
Ever seeking what’s before, Lucy?” asked her mother, coming out from 
Shall the world’s renown, the bed-room in a black satin skirt and white 
Be a dearer prize to gain, linen ‘‘shortgown,’’ after the fashion of ma- 
After all this strife and pain, trons of that time. 
Than a heavenly crown? 





* In one of these marauds a great, great aunt of the 
writer having fled for aafety to the woods, had a quan- 
tity of linen cut from the loom, and gashed through 
and through for mere wantonness, by the swords of 
the soldiers, while one of her neighbors—a deaf old 
gentleman—failing to answer some questions which 
he did not understand, had his tongue cut out. 


Shall we not each fleeting day 

Upward some sweet treasure lay, 
Safe from earthly blight? 

He who sees a sparrow’s fall, 

Marks the act, however small, 
If the heart be right! 
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‘Yes; but there isn’t any sign of a fleet on‘ yarn which flowed from the chair to Mrs. 
the Sound, only a few schooners and fishing . Trueman’s fingers. 
smacks, and two or three merchant vessels.”’ ‘‘ Mother,” said Lucy, suddenly breaking the 
Tm § hope the Lord will send a wind that’ll ‘silence, ‘6 geems to me you’re fixed up fide 
scatter the ships of our enemies as he scattered ¢ ‘Wall, I thought I'd take my knittin’ and 
the hosts of Pharaoh, if they ever show them-<run over to Miss Palmer’s, and have a talk with 
selves off our coast,” said Mrs. Trueman, slip- cher. In these dark times neighbors can kinder 
ping a skein of yarn around the back of one‘chirk one another up. Hadn’t you better lock 
chair, and bestowing her plethoric self in an- the house up and come too, Lucy?” 
other. Lucy meditated a moment and then shook 
As for Lucy, she looked as though climbing - her head. 
to the top of the house had over-exerted her,S «I promised Nathaniel I’d go with him, 
for the roses blazed wide in her fair cheeks, } when he got through haying, to shake the 
and she sat down by the window and fanned. black-heart cherry tree.”’ 
herself vigorously with a large fan of turkey The ball was completed now. Mrs. Trueman 
feathers, which lay on the table. ¢rose up, took a black ribbon from her neck, to 
‘‘T’ve sent by John Hemingway for Cousin‘ which was suspended a bunch of keys, and 
Tabitha and the children to come over here, ¢ laid them on the table by her daughter. 
and put up until they can find a better oe ‘‘T’ll leave ’em in your charge,” said the 
continued Mrs. Trueman. ‘‘To think of her’thoughtful housekeeper. ‘‘You may have 
husband's bein’ sick off in camp, and she and > some use for ’em afore I get back.” 
the three little ones havin’ the house burnt The sight of those keys must have supplied 
over their heads!” some subtle link of association in Lucy’s mind, 
‘‘It’s enough to make one’s blood boil,” § although she was probably unconscious of this, 
said Lucy, using her fan with greater energy, ?as she said, suddenly— 
while the damask roses flamed broader for in- ‘¢ Mother, I didn’t like the looks of those two 
dignation in her cheeks. men who were here to tea night before last. 
‘¢And to think of her goin’ down on her? The more I think of it the more I’m convinced 
knees to the British officer who ordered the‘they were British sailors from the squadron 
house to be fired, and beggin’ him to spare it S that’s anchored off Long Island, and their 
because she was a lone, helpless woman, with 5 lurking around here could have been for no 
three little children.” good purpose.” 
‘¢ And didn’t that soften him, mother ?” ‘‘ Likely enough they were spies,” answered 
‘¢Soften him, child! he swore fiercely ather, her mother. ‘I didn’t think anything about 
and said he was glad of any chance to burn it at the time, for I was busy talking with old 
the spawn of a Yankee out of house and home, § Squire Peckham, that I haven’t seen for well 
and gave her only half an hour to get thecnigh upon twenty years, and he was a friend 
children and what little clothing they could‘ of my father’s.” 
carry out of the house.”’ ‘‘ Well, you didn’t talk for his benefit alone; 
Lucy shuddered with a mingling of pity and for the door was open, and while you were 
horror at this story. telling the Squire about the silver set uncle 
‘We shall know what to expect when the sent me, I happened to come into the dining- 
British fleet comes.” Sroom; and the men sat at the table, their 
‘Yes, they wont be likely to show much ¢ heads bent forward, drinking in greedily every 
quarter. And there’s Nathaniel! he’ll be sar- ) word you said; and there was an expression 
tin to march off with the front of the militia,‘ on both faces which I cannot describe, but it 
and no holdin’ him back.” was made up of cunning and malice; an ex- 
‘¢T don’t believe you'd try to, mother, in that pression so evil, that no honest man’s face 
case. Why, woman as I am, I believe I’d takeC could ever wear it. Somehow it makes me 
grandpa’s musket and start off myself,” and shudder whenever I think of it.” 
the pretty face fired up until the roses were all? ‘Dear me!” said Mrs. Trueman, tying her 
lost in a general glow. bonnet. ‘One has to keep eyes and ears open 
Mrs. Trueman was a8 very courageous wo- (such times as this!’’ with which comprehen- 
man, but her mother-heart made her a coward )sive remark she proceeded to walk out of the 
in all which concerned the safety of her boy front door. 
She sighed, and the ball in her hands ex-¢ She had not, however, progressed far beyond 
panded rapidly, fed by the small tributary of Sthe gate before she returned, saying— 
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“Lucy, if you feel kind o’ skeerish ahout ‘Trieman's horrified eyes, the men who had 
bein’ left here all alone, jest say the word and “ taken supper at the tavern two days before, 
ll stay at home.”’ Cand who had haunted her ever since with a 

‘‘Not the least bit, mother. Nobody’s goin’ "vague dread. 
to run the risk of comin’ round here in broad< The men seemed for the moment dismayed 
daylight ; and I shant have anything worse to, at the sight of the girl; their object was plun- 
fear than my own shadow.” ‘der, and not harm to any inmates of the tavern, 

And thus reiissured, Mrs. Trueman started ‘although their physiognomies showed them to 
off the second time, and Lucy went into ber» ‘be desperate men, who would not hesitate at 
mother’s room and arranged her hair before the any deed of violence or wrong if it interfered 
small mahogany framed mirror, and smiled ° with the consummation of their plans. 
softly to herself at the pretty reflection there, © 5 Lucy stood nailed to the floor, but a shriek 
and then sighed; for a thought which came. from her white lips curdled the sweet air with 
after and went far away—a thought which ‘its horror. The men recovered from their first 
carried on its wings the tenderness, the self- : alarm before it was silenced. They were 
sacrifice, the long endurance of a true woman’s ‘ tolerably certain she was alone in the house, 
heart. -and everything with them depended upon dis- 

The last two years had wrought a subtle : patch. They threw off all disguises at once. 
change in Lucy Trueman. She was still bright, S The ruffians advanced towards her, and one 
amusing, impulsive, full of pretty, sudden» pointed his musket while the other seized her 
speech and ways; but something of her merry, - ‘roughly about the waist. 
careless girlhood had gone, and it was sup- / > «You are a dead girl,” said the latter, with 
planted by a new dignity and refinement ofA horrible oath, “if you screech again’’—and 
manner. “then he pushed her down, half frozen as she 

She had not ‘‘sunk her life in the life of“ was with fear, into a chair. 
another’’—her heart had not carried its bur- ‘ ‘¢We haven’t any time to waste on words,” 
den of hope, and fear, and anxiety for two © said both the men. ‘What we do must be 
years, without strengthening and developing” done quick. Your life is in our hands, and if 
her character ; and standing before the mirror » you want to save it you’ll do what we demand 
humming fragments of old psalms, or some “and get rid of us.” 
merry tune breaking in a sudden sparkle of’ ‘* What is it you want of me?” staring with 
song out of her red lips, and flashing its ca shudder from one dark face to another. 
spray of melody into the silence, Lucy True-’ They were both heavy, muscular men, in whose 
man looked, and yet was not quite the same‘ ‘ features all brutal passions, all base and evil 
Lucy Trueman she had been two years before. ’ tendencies had set their signs. 

The rest of the dressing was a very simple % ‘*We come here to get that set of silver that’s 
matter, and when she came out of the bed-~<somewhere in this house, and we'll have it 
room in her light gingham dress, with her > afore we leave it, and you’ve got to tell us where 
round bare arms, she made a prettier picture “ it is, or you'll never live to tell anything again,” 
than one often sees. She had just taken from. -and then came another oath, which both men 
the upper bureau drawer a breast-knot of * “repeated. 
blue ribbon, when a slight sound struck her— 2 «And if Pll tell you will you promise not to 
like the cracking of old boards when stealthy / harm me?” supplicated the trembling creature. 


feet move across them. ‘ ‘¢We don’t want to hurt you, but the silver 
It came from the back hall of the old tavern, “ ¢—we'll have that, or you'll be worse off.” 
and was precisely that sound which at mid-. Lucy pointed to the cluster of keys on the 


night, or in any lonely place, thrills one's ° table; and with her limbs shaking as her voice 
nerves with asudden mysterious fear. Butit was “did, made answer, for she was young and life 
broad daylight now; and Lucy smiled to herself“ was sweet— 

when she found her heart was beating faster.) ‘*The smallest key there will unlock the 
But there came the sound again, and this time ~ white chest in one corner of the room over- 
it was louder and nearer—there was no mis-: head, and in the chest you'll find the hair- 
taking it now. Some instinct of self-defence - cloth trunk that holds the silver.” 

made her glance towards the table on which Lucy remembered that the men held a short 
lay her brother's pocket-knife, but. she was too © consultation together, about the best method 
late; the door was burst swiftly, although - -of disposing of her while they went up stairs 
noiselessly open, and there stood before Lucy «, -in search of the silver; one of the two insist- 
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ing that she would be sure to make off if they ; the other, and he clapped his heavy hand on 
left her alone. It ended by one of the robbers § her mouth. 


taking o strong leathern strap from his pocket 
and confining her to the chair. 

After this she could remember very little. 
She sat in the chair with all her faculties be- 
numbed with terror, for what semed to her, as 
she afterwards recalled it through slow hours, 
although it was subsequently proven that the 
time of the men’s absence could not have 
exceeded five minutes. On the men’s return 
another brief consultation passed betwixt them, 
of which she was the object. 

‘* We'd better take all the game we can find,” 
said one of the ruffians. ‘The jade’ll set up 
such a yellin’ as soon as we are gone that 


‘man, the strength of more than two men. 


But the wild horror working in her brain 
and heart guve, for the moment to Lucy True- 
She 
dashed aside the heavy hand of one, the arms 
of the other— 

‘* Nathaniel!” 

The wild shriek thrilled the echoes with its 
agony once more. But he is far off and he 
does not hear; his back is turned, and he works 
on in the joyful summer sunshine. She 
writhes herself once more from the strong 
arms— 

‘‘Nathaniel!” 

Oh, summer winds, rise up into mighty 


she'll be sure to get somebody foul of our < trumpets, and bear across the meadows to his 
track. We'd better carry her off too.” cears that cry, for it is his sister's last—the 
And the other villain swore with an oath¢ strong arms triumph now; they grasp the girl, 
that he was ready, and they hastily unpinioned < they gag her; Lucy Trueman knows no more. 
the half-conscious girl. She remembered say-S But Nathaniel suddenly starts, and stands 
ing to them, as one in a dream, that they had Serect, and listens. A far-off cry of distress 
promised to leave her, and both the wretches - reaches him; the rake falls from his hands; he 
laughed out brutally, and said that his majesty’s S turns, and looks off to the east, whence the sound 
soldiers never felt themselves bound by oaths toS seemed to come. A moment more, and a bend 
Yankees and rebels, and afterwards she could<in the road would have hidden all from his 
remember no more,—no more until she found 2 view; but that moment saves it; he sees the 
herself on the road which led from Her house 5 close of the short struggle betwixt his sister 
to the sea shore. Old mill tavern stood quite and her captors; his face grows white as hers ; 
by itself, on the old turnpike road, which Daas great, brown eyes blaze fire; in one 
now little travelled, about a mile from the> moment, he comprehends it all. 
Sound. Nathaniel Trueman had been out hunting 
The air must have revived the girl, for herSthat morning, and his gun lay under a tree, 
captors had not proceeded more than a.quarter< close at hand. He seized this, and bent his 
of a mile when she opened her eyes, and found 2 slight lithe limbs towards the sea-shore; for he 


herself being dragged hastily along the sandy 
road. The men had not even paused to gag 
her, feeling that they were on dangerous 
ground, and no doubt trusting that she would 
not regain her consciousness until she was be- 


divined at once that the men would make for 
this. Nathaniel was fleet-footed as an Indian; 
but the race was now to save his sister; and 
oh! how he prayed that God would lend new 
speed tu his feet, as he panted across the hills; 


yond the reach of help. But as she opened: and he did not hear his loud heart, and it 
her eyes the whole awful truth flashed swiftly : seemed to him that he moved like a snail. 
across the thoughts of Lucy Trueman; andher’ The road which Nathaniel took, led across 
face being turned to the right, for one of the‘ the hills, through a district of woods, to the 
captor's arms was around her waist; shesrocks by the sea. The men had hurried 
caught sight of Nathaniel in a distant field? rapidly along with their burden; but, of 
raking the hay together in the pleasant aes de i the unconscious weight somewhat re- 
noon sunshine. tarded their speed, and Nathaniel Trueman 
‘* Nathaniel!” It was a shriek of imploring‘ came out from the woods upon the low, gray 
terror, such as @ woman might make in her: rocks, justas the men came out from the turnpike 
last need, and it curdled the still air, and sent‘ on the sandy road which led from the sea-shore. 
its wild horror among the echoes of the distant < The youth’s heart sickened, for 8 moment, as 
rocks, and they cried in affright to each; he saw the delicate form of his sister in their 
other. Sgrasp. He raised his musket, and then low- 
‘Shoot the jade, quick,” cried one of thesered it again. If he took aim at those 
alarmed captors. < men, it would be almost certain death to his 
‘“‘Somebody'll h¢ar the report,” answered § sister. 
VOL. xx.—8 
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For a moment, the youth deliberated. Better? the hard soil; but with a brutality which it 


die himself; better, far better, see his fair? Sickens us to think of, one of the men, 
young sister lie dead at his feet, than bes standing in such a manner that Nathaniel 
borne off by such fiends as those who now held > from that distance was unable to see his rapid 
her: C movement, tore down through the small ears 
‘‘God help me!” said Nathaniel Trueman. of Lucy Trueman the antique jewels which 
And he did not say it with a feeling of vague > blazed there,* and then started for the shore, 
helplessness and weakness, which all men <, having plundered her of every gift which, four 
have in some great crisis of need and terror. ¢ Years before, her uncle had taken so much 
‘God help me!” said Nathaniel Trueman, < Pride and pains in bringing her from Europe. 
feeling that He was a present God, strong to? Nathaniel had lowered his gun, but he 
save, in any moment of human limitation and: Watched the men breathlessly, ready to raise 
need. | cit any moment, for there was a strong possi- 
Then he lifted his musket, and took deliber- bility that they might alter their minds, and 
ate aim, and his voice rang clear and incisive; turn suddenly, and fire on him. But the risks 
over the cliffs, and reached the men, that were; probably seemed too great; they made rapidly 


hurrying their burden to the sand— ¢ for their boat, and were soon concealed by the 
‘‘Move another step with that girl, and I'll, distant rocks, 
shoot you dead on the spot!” S Nathaniel lost no time in hurrying to his 


A villain is usually a coward when suddenly > sister ; but as he reached her, and saw her 
surprised. The ruffians knew they were in an ; fair white face lying as dead faces lie, on the 
enemy’s country, and that they ran great risks‘ hard ground, with the blood dripping from the 
of discovery, and the attitude of Nathaniel, as deep gashes in the mutilated ears, where the 
he stood on the edge of the gray ¢liff, the < carbuncles had lately flashed their royal 
slight, graceful form, cut out like a statue” radiance, a cold terror came over him, and his 
against the rocks, in its stern defiance, had< knees smote under him, so he could not stand. 
something about it which appalled the men¢ ‘‘ Lucy, pretty sister,” said the youth, burst- 
whom he addressed. Cing into tears. And, falling down by her side, 

They stood still, and took hurried counsel 7 he stroked the face which he had not strength 
with each other. They had muskets, and: to raise from its rough pillow. 
could fire, too; but there was a house on the? For awhile, the fear that she might have 
left, (they did not know it was an unoccupied: died of fright, fairly suffocated Nathaniel 
one) and the sound of a gun might precipitate Trueman; but at last, with a great shudder, 
discovery. Moreover, Nathaniel had the ad-: Lucy opened her eyes, and glared at him. 
vantage of time; his gun was levelled, and he» ‘‘Lucy, you know who I am; don’t be 
would probably fire before they could take: frightened any more; you're all safe,” said the 
aim. » familiar, soothing voice of Nathaniel. 

Their boat still lay some distance off, and ifs Her face struggled with perplexity and 
they could make their escape with their booty, > terror a moment ; then the whole truth flashed 
it was hardly worth while to run such.jmmi- ; Over her. She stared on all sides, shaking 
nent risks of discovery for the sake of the gw. 2 with horror. Nathaniel lifted her head, and 
All this flashed through their minds in less* laid it on his shoulder, with words like a 
than a quarter of a minute, and they read it ‘mother’s to her frightened infant— 
in each other’s faces. 5 ‘hey’re all gone, Lucy, dear; you’ve not 

Still, they had one advantage over Nathaniel. ¢ a thiig more to fear. I heard you when you 
It was for the sake of his sister, that he did>called \me, out there in the fields, and the 
not fire. The men saw this, and standing . Lord gave me speed and strength to save 
still, and placing before them the unconscious - Y ou.” 







‘ 











girl, they cried out— | ¢ Poor Lucy ! The storm broke then, in sobs 
‘Tf we leave her here, will you pledge your Sand shudders\ in wild clinging to her bro- 
honor not to fire ?”’ (ther, and in spaayms of terror, that every little 


“I pledge it.” The voice of Nathanicl, 2 While went over hi, and that Nathaniel could 


coming clear over the cliff, was its own witness © 20t soothe. 
of veracity. ¢ But she was quiet 

And the men believed it. They laid poor’ Put her hand to her ea 
Lucy Trueman down on the ground, where the ‘ 
heavy wagon whecls had made deep ruts in’ 


d at last, and then she 
, and asked— 


* This outrage was actually\ committed by @ British 
soldicy on a lady during the w¥T- 
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‘‘What have they done to my head? it aches ¢ Robert had had experience to cool that first 
80.” Centhusiasm, as what soldier of the Revolution 

‘‘The brutes must have torn out your ear-‘did not? But it had condensed into that 
rings. My poor sister! I should not know ¢sturdy patriotism which made the yeomanry of 
you.” ‘New England the ‘‘ back-bone of the war.” 

It was pitiful, the way she sat there, and‘, Robert Palmer was a frank, generous, out- 
looked him in the face—bright, pretty Lucy >spoken character. It was not of the fine 
Trueman, with the slow tears oozing down her S quality; but it was of that sturdy, muscular 
cheeks. The shock she had undergone came } kind, which laid the foundation of New Eng- 
well nigh depriving her of reason. gienes prosperity, in the days of our fathers. 

But at last, Nathaniel succeeded in arousing , He had a keen relish for a joke, and was one 
her, and in partly carrying and partly leading >of those sparkling, good-humored characters, 
her home. They were not more than a mile > that are a favorite with everybody. 
from this; but Lucy was haunted by a con-2 His coming quite revolutionized the quiet 
tinual dread that the men would return and }5life at the Deacon’s, with his stories of feats of 
snatch her away from Nathaniel; and they ( daring—of bravery—of all kinds of hazard 
were such desperate villains, and the road was >and suffering, which gives to camp life its 
so lonely a one, that the young captain was <tragical interest, and flashed strange, brilliant 
not wholly without solicitude, and kept watch ¢ colors, among the neutral tints of the house- 
on all sides, although he was careful to conceal < hold. 
his fears from his sister. | 2 ‘Things have reached a terrible pass,” 

He drew out of her by degrees a recital of \ laughed Grace, on the fourth morning of her 
all the circumstances of the robbers’ visit, and brother's return. ‘‘ You’ve broken into all our 
dispatched a sntall boy, who was the first §time-honored habits and traditions, for which I 
individual they met before he reached the-hold you responsible. I haven’t spun a knot, 
tavern, for his mother and Mrs. Palmer. or sewed a stitch, or churned a quart of milk, 

The story which the frightened child carried < since your return, and sit up from early morn- 
to the Deacon’s of Lucy’s appearance, brought >ing until late night, with wide eyes and mouth, 
back the two ladies and Grace in an incredibly 2 drinking in your stories, until my conscience 
short space of time, when they found Lucy in. begins to accuse me of idleness, which, you 
Nathaniel’s arms, and he was rocking her back know, opens the door to all other sins. 
and forth in his mother’s arm-chair. > Aren’t you almost through with your stories?” 

It did not take the young man long to relate ‘ throwing herself down on the settle by his 
to the horrified women all which had happened ‘side, where he was paring an early apple, 
during Mrs. Trueman’s absence. Lucy was S which Benny had just brought him, as an 
too exhausted to say much; but the old, fami-<especinl testimonial of his awe and admiration 
liar, pitying faces and voices, went far in “of his soldier-brother. 
quieting and restoring her. But she did notS ‘Oh, worthy descendant of a deacon, I’ve 
leave her room for nearly two weeks after her © only just begun.” 
narrow escape, and her nervous system under-§ ‘Mother, do you hear that?’ said Grace to 
went a shock at that time, whose effects she her mother, who was cutting off the tops of 





felt to her dying day. some young beets. ‘You haven't set me 
much of an example of industry since Robert 
CHAPTER XX. ccame.”’ 


Thore was joy in the homestead of thes ‘Well, I’m goin’ to try to bestir myself 
Palmer's in those blazing midsummer days, for Sto-day,” said Mrs. Palmer, in a tone which 
Robert. had come home, after and absence of} bore witness to some small compunction and 
two years. Notas he went, came back Robert ¢doubt. ‘¢But somehow, it seems to take all 
Palmer. The young soldier had been promoted omy time to listen to Robert’s stories, and get 
to a lieutenancy, and those two years had (up somethin’ that'll be a relish for him.” 

wrought great changes in him. “All for the? ‘‘That’s right, mother; I expected you'd 
better,” his family thought; especially his 5 kill the fatted calf, and provide a continual 
mother, who could hardly believe the tall, 2 feast to celebrate the return of your eldest son. 
fquscular, sun-browned soldier, was the boy 3 Ob, the times that my stomach has hungered 
that two summers before had started off, full for a slice of your apple-pie, and my mouth 
of military enthusiasm and dreams of glory, to > watered, over my salt pork and hard bread, for 
join the army of Gates, on the Hudson. < big doughnut and a hunk of cheese, such as I 
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used to carry to the old brown school-house, to ‘‘Not a lady, but a little girl, who hadn’t 
eat at recess.” seen her thirteenth birth-day. It was all she 
‘‘You dear boy!” said Grace, leaning for- 2had to give me—and if it hadn’t been for her, 
wards, and stroking the young soldier's hair; ‘poor child, the chances are that your brother 
and her face said a great deal more. wouldn’t have been standing here by this lilac 
‘‘You dear girl,” said Robert, with an an- >bush with you, this May morning.” 
swering smile, cutting a quadrant of thes ‘*Wouldn’t? What do you mean, Robert?” 
apple into her hand. ‘‘It isn’t a long story. You know I wrote 
‘I think,” said Mrs. Palmer, ‘that Pll¢you, soon after the battle of Monmouth, that 
ventur’ on having a couple of briled chickens ?I’d had a touch of the bilious fever. It was a 
for dinner; the largest on ’em’s got big enough S good deal more than that; but I didn’t want 
to cook.”’ to scare home folks, so I put a light face on 
‘‘Briled chickens!’’ exclaimed her eldest Sthe matter. We had halted at Paramus, used 
son—‘* blessed sound to a soldier’s ears! (up with our marches after Sir Henry Clinton, 
Mother, command me to wring their necks.”’ and the weather was hot enough to brile a 
‘‘He may have my speckled brown hen; ‘man’s brains——” 
that’s grown real big in a week,” interposed ‘« Broil, not brile, Robert, dear.”’ 


Benny. And this offer was the largest ‘Come, Gracie, you mustn’t expect much 





fice to the shrine of military glory which it of me in the way of fine talking. I shall be 
was in his power to make. plain homespun Robert Palmer to the end of 
But Mrs. Palmer would not assent to the ¢the chapter. It'll do for you, who area scholar 
decapitation of Benny's gray speckled chicken, yourself, and expect to be with one all your 
and a couple of others were substituted (life, to talk like a dictionary; but it don’t mat- 
in its stead. ter if I stick to the old-fashioned words.” 
‘““What are you going to do with yourself§ Grace might have made a strong point against 
to-day, Robert?” asked Grace, as the young 2 Robert, but she was interested in his story; 
soldier came in from the barn-yard with the {moreover there was one allusion in his remarks 
chickens, whose life he had just violently dis- (which made her cheeks tingle. j 
patched. ‘“‘Go on, Robert,” she said, thinking this 
‘‘T shall take myself off, after you and mo- (subject might remain open for further dis- 
ther have picked the chickens, for I promised 2 cussion. 
Nathaniel Trueman I'd take arow with him ‘¢Well, I'd tossed about with a tree for a 
beyond the cove, this morning, for the sake of ¢roof and a blanket for a bed, for two mortal 
old times.” days, parched with thirst and burning with 
‘‘And mind you go in and chirk up poor ¢ fever, and the third morning I said to myself, 
Lucy,” said Mrs. Palmer. ‘‘ There’s nothin’ ‘Robert Palmer, if you've got to give up the 
like cheerful talk for unstrung nerves.” ship, do it like a man—stand fast to the wheel 
‘““My little playmate, Lucy! I wish I'd Duntil she goes down.’ So I staggered up and 
been on hand when those ruffians showed ‘off into the woods in search of mint or berries 
themselves at the tavern door!” And Robert 2—anything that would ease the thirst that 
looked as he had looked on the battle-field, now. i at my stomach and throat, and expected 
And a little later, when Grace walked with ? every minute to drop down under the nearest 
him to the gate, past the brier roses, whose $tree and never get up again.” 
red bowls poured sweet perfume on the air,¢ ‘Oh Robert, how we should have felt if we 
Robert took a small white box from his x known it!”’ 
pocket. ‘‘Lucky you didn’t. Well, I came at last 
«‘ Look in there,”’ he said, to his sister. ai some high-vine blackberries, and they 
And Grace opened it, and saw a small < touched the spot, for I hadn’t put a mouthful 
watch-case, dantily embroidered with silk and Cinside for three days; and then I spied some 
S beads, on a blue satin ground. In the centre apo trees not far off, and I knew there must 
thereof were a couple of robins, alighted on a¢be a house nigh at hand, and I started for the 
tumuli of dark green moss; and in one corner Sapple trees, but before I reached ’em I came 
was 8 spray of leaves and berries, close to¢to a spring, with mint growing all about it, 
which was clustered a name, wrought with >and I sank down here, too faint to move & p 
gold beads—< Bessie.” farther. 
‘‘How very pretty it is! What lady gave: ‘‘I reckon I must have fainted dead away, 
you this, Robert ?” for I can’t remember anything for a long time, 
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and the sun had got well towards the west’ard ‘ gimcracks and toys with bits of wood out of 
when I opened my eyes. [I tried to get up but? my jack knife, and I was a very happy con- 
I couldnt make it out, and I was resigning‘ valescent; but it came to a sudden end.” 
myself to the worst, when there came over? ‘¢ How, Robert ?” 
the fields a soft child’s voice, humming some’ ‘‘ Why, it seems that I was in the hottest 
old psalm tune. I rested my head on my-kind of tory neighborhood, and it got noised 
hand, and a moment later I saw a little girl’ abroad that old Miss Stebbins had got a live 
hopping along the grass to the spring, with a< rebel in her house, and there was a plan laid to 
tin pail in her hand. Seeing me, she stopped>seize and take me prisoner. One night, just 
short, her little round face full of surprise and Sat sunset, two or three of these fellows, who 
@ little alarm.” thought they’d have a nice spree over it, came 
‘Don't be afraid my little girl,” Isaid. “I’mS round to.spy out how the land lay, and it hap- 
8 sick man, and I’ve wandered off from the?pened that Bessie, who was down among the 
camp and I shall die here, if ‘somebody don’t* currant bushes, overheard the whole plan. 


help me.”’ CThere were about twenty concerned in it, 
The surprise in her face vanished into pity. >rough, drunken fellows, and betwixt them all 

She drew near— I should have had a chance of pretty tough 
‘Are you a tory ?” she asked. > handling. 


‘No. I’m a soldier in the American army. ‘¢‘ Bessie got hold of the whole scheme. They 
Wont you give me a drink of that water?~> were to come that night about ten o’clock and 
She took a small tin cup from the pail andS demand me without loss of time, and as they 
filled it from the spring and gaveittome. Oh?swore, carry off the Yankee dead or alive. 
Grace, how good that water tasted !”’ © Bessie hurried back to the house panting with 

‘©Go on, Robert.” Cfright, and told me what she had overheard. 

‘‘The little girl told me that she and her?I was by this time hard on the road to getting 
grandmother lived all alone in the red houseS well. I'd been qut that day for the first time. 
beyond the apple trees. Her brother, Lyman, 2 Well, I saw they would have the advantage of 
had joined the British army, but her father 5 me in strength and numbers, and my only 
had always taken side with the Americans, ¢ chance was to make my escape; but it looked 
although he died at the breaking out of the Slike pretty tough work for a man with no 
war. Cstouter legs than mine. But as I’d nothin’ 

“Then the child hurried off, saying she7velse I concluded to try ’em. Miss Stebbins 
would bring her grandmother, who knew just had gone away to a sick neighbor’s, and Bessie 
how to take care of sick people, and wouldn’t; concluded to take my advice, lock up the house 
let me lie there any longer. In a few moments’ and go to her grandmother. 
the child returned with an old woman, wrin-¢ ‘¢ About three miles off on a lonely road was 
kled and bowed down, but she had a pleasant, » an old deserted house, where I could pass the 
motherly face for all that. Well, to make the?night, and the next day make my way to a 
story short, they got me up, and half led ee friendly neighborhood. So little Bessie 
half carried me to the house, for I could’nt¢ packed me off with a pocketful of pie and ginger- 
have stood alone to have saved my life, and they 2 bread, and a blanket to lie on; and then— 
got me to bed; and I don’t remember much§ poor child, I can’t even bear to think of it,” 
after this, only I know that old woman and? said Robert Palmer, stopping short. 
that young child nursed me for the next twoS ‘And then?” said Grace, softly. 
weeks through a terrible fever, just as tenderly? «She put her arms about my neck, little 
as you and mother would have done it,5 Bessie Stebbins, and with the tears on her 
Gracie !”’ cheeks, thick as blackberries on high vines in 

‘Oh, Robert, how grateful you must be to‘ August, she sobbed out that this little watch- 
them!” said Grace, with the bright tears inS case, she worked for her brother, was all she 
her eyes. 2had to give me, and that I mustn’t forget her, 

‘Grateful! that isn’t strong enough ! When but keep it, and promise that some day I would 
I got better at last, it seemed as though that¢ come back to see her and grandma. And I 
child couldn’t do enough for me. She hungS promised her, and that is the last I saw of 
round my chair with her pretty prattle, her< her. 
sweet womanish ways, and her bright rosy 2 ‘‘That night I slept at the old deserted 
face, day after day, and I told her stories ofS house in a clearing among the woods, and the 
you folks at home, and made her all sorts of Q next day got among friendly strangers, and 
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& 
before another week was out I was safe and» Washington. I knew he wasn’t lying idle and 


sound in camp.” Sindifferent, as so many believed, while our 
‘‘ But the child—are you sure no harm came. coasts were being ravaged, and our homes 
to her?” ¢ destroyed. He couldn’t break up his army by 


‘Qh yes; she was a brave little puss—bless < sending off detachments to hover round every 
her! She must have made quick tracks for’ place that was attacked; but this taking 
her grandmother, and reached there before: Stony Point was a master stroke, serving two 
dark ; but those twenty tories must have felt’ purposes —it’s taken the post and called off the 
blank enough that night when they found the: enemy from our posts,” said the Deacon. 
house deserted and the rebel gone.” ‘A master stroke, sir,” said Robert. 

‘‘Tt’s a real little pearl of a romance,” said ‘‘Oh, Grace, I'd like to forgot,” said her 
Grace; ‘‘and to make it complete, Robert, you > father, with a lurking pleasure in his smile, 
ought to go back one of these days and marry < ‘“there’s something for you!” taking a letter’ 
this little Bessie Stebbins!” ‘and an oblong roll from his deep coat pocket. 

‘Who knows but I shall! No need ‘of; ‘‘Oh, let me see, Gracie!” said Benny, 
being in a hurry. She's only twelve now,’ ¢ putting up his curly head close to his sister. 
said Robert, with a laugh; and he Went his) And with aface which wore a different 
way. eagerness from Benny's, Grace cut the enve- 

And Grace went up gravely to the house, > lope and there rolled out a silk flag, the new 
thinking of this story and all Bessie Stebbins‘ emblem of our new liberties, with its beauti- 
had done for Robert, and passed the rest of: fully contrasted bars of white and red—its 
the morning talking it over with her mother. ‘field of azure blossoming with its thirtcen 

A little after sunset Robert and Grace saun-~ silver stars. Grace had never seen the new 
tered home from a walk on the beach, where’ banner of her country before. It was a pity that 
they had been listening to the cry of the sea-<the giver was not there to see the delight in 
gulls, and watching the white frill of foam on) her face. And in the midst of the general 


the sands. Sinspection and admiration, Robert said— 
‘You've got good news, father,” said Grace. 2 ‘I'll put it up, Grace, at the corner of the 
‘¢T see it in your eyes.” chouse over your window, with appropriate 
‘So I have—praise the Lord!” “ceremonies, to-morrow morning.” 
‘‘Let’s have it.’ This, of course, was) And as soon as possible Grace slipped off 
Robert. Sup stairs with her letter clasped tight in her 


“« We've re-captured Stony Point! Sir Henry: hand. She did not come down until it was 
Clinton has recalled his troops from Long‘ quite dark; but there was a full moon, and the 
Island, and New London is out of danger!” S earth lay asleep under its silver frosting. 

They al] drew a long breath for surprise and > Mrs. Palmer and Robert had gone over to a 
joy. The story of the capture of Stony Point— ‘ neighbor’s. The Deacon sat in the door looking 
the news of the deliverance of New London, out on the night with quiet enjoyment. Grace 
seemed too good to be true. The Deacon’sscame up and put her hand softly on her fa- 
family, like the whole country, was thrilled < ther’s shoulder. 

with amazement at that daring achievement, ‘“My little daughter!” said the old man, 
one of the most brilliant of the war. And then} drawing her down on his knee, for every year 
the Deacon had to go over the whole story, to¢the tie between Grace and her father seemed 
listeners that hung on every word—how Gene- ‘to grow closer and tenderer. 

ral Wayne had stolen at midnight upon thec ‘It looks pleasant, the old place, in the 
sentries that guarded that lone Set ee doesn’t it ?”’ said Grace. 

washed by the Hudson—how bravely he and} ‘Yes, daughter, and it’s grown a great 
his men had driven in the pickets and mounted ; deal dearer to me since I can walk over it once 
the ramparts with a shout, ‘‘ The day is ours ;” SiO, and feel that it’s mine and no man can 
and now, where the British flag had so lately ¢rob me of it. Muybe the Lord saw that I 
floated in its triumph, there waved another— > wasn’t grateful enough for the old homestead, 
the stars and stripes of America. cand so he let me pass through that long trial 

‘* Hearing such a story makes me want to be’ of hope, and fear, and dread, which took some- 
off to the army again,” said Robert Palmer, § thing out of my life.” 
getting up and pacing the room. ‘¢Qh, father, this hope, and fear, and wait- 

‘‘The whole thing was planned, as every >ing are hard, very hard,” said Grace, dropping 
good thing has been in this war, by General” her head on the old man’s shoulder, and yield- 
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ing for once to the long sorrow which oppressed a) riftin q Awa . 


her. 

“TI know it is, my child. But the Lord } 
always sends us strength to bear our burdens; : ‘¢ My good Bertha joins me in the invitation,” 
and you have carried yours bravely.” ) wrote an old friend, who lived the easy life of a 

‘¢ But sometimes it grows very heavy, father. aeltindulgent country gentleman, some fifty 
Only to think it is more than four years since 5 miles away from the noisy city, amidst the work, 
he went away, and there is still no telling sand din, and cares, of which I often grew 
when this terrible war will be over.’ weary. ‘*Come, and come now, when the 

‘‘ As soon as God wills, my daughter, and He Strees are greenest, the earth in richest attire, 
has been very merciful to us; the day dves >and the air like stainless crystal,” he added. 
not seem very far off to those who now watch $+ We will ride, and sail—I have the fairest of 
in faith and hope.”’ pleasure boats, and spend the days as merrily 

He saw her face in the moonlight as she as if the world had never a care or sorrow. 
lifted it and smiled on him, a smile that was¢Come! I will take no refusal. You are 
full of couraga and cheer, and that drew its 2 wearing yourself out too fast in that toiling 
light and sweetness from springs beyond this ¢city.”’ 
world. So, they sat without speaking awhile, The invitation came at the right moment. I 
until she heard her mother’s voice and Robert’s 4 was drooping over my work with slow hands 
at the gate, and then Grace slipped softly up 2 and failing ardor. 
stairs again, and at the close of the letter ae: “T will be at Fern Dale,” I wrote, “in a 





she wrote that night, she said— week. Many thanks for your kind invita- 
‘Tt is vain for me to seek for words to tell Stion.”’ 
you, Edward, all that 1 felt when I looked to-° And in a week, I stood face to face with my 
night upon the flag you sent me. I had never Sold friend. It was twice twelve months since 
seen one, and as I looked on its bars of white sI had seen him. He had gained liberally in 
and crimson, above all on its blessed cluster of »flesh during the time; and his face, though 
stars, my thoughts fairly overcame me. ‘Oh my 3 rounder and larger, was fresher and younger 
stars,’ I said, ‘ye shall shine gloriously. Praise 2in appearance than when I last saw him. The 
and honor shall be given unto ye! And what years had not dealt so kindly with Bertha, his 
a future awaits ye!’ When I think of thut, j sweet wife, I was grieved to see. Her face 
Edward—how this little cloud of stars shall Shad grown thinner, though not less beautiful. 
shine bright on the waves of every ocean—how 2 It was not the beauty of old, that caused your 
they shall unfurl their sweet facesin every port ;eyes to linger on her countenance, for the 
of the earth, carrying the new sign of peace and < delicately rounded outline, and warm tinting, 
liberty and righteousness wherever they go; owere gone. But there was more thought and 
and when [ think that other stars shall im< feeling there, and a depth and mystery in her 
coming years be added to these, and our home, eyes which I had never seen before. How 
God willing, shall be built and our lives flow Ssingularly in contrast was the broad, radiant 
peacefully beneath them; and long after we 2smile, that lit up his whole face with the glow 
have laid down to sleep in the hope of a resur- of sunbeams, and the flickering light that 
rection unto life immortal, they shall shiue (played now and then so feebly, yet so full of 
upon our graves, even as God's everlasting > angel sweetness, just around her mouth. She 
stars shine over them; when I think of all this, Sas sitting with a baby on her lap, when I 
oh my best friend, my lips and my pen have Dentered. Instead of laying it down, or calling 
no words to utter the song of joy and praise §an attendant, she received me with the nursling 
that is to night in the heart of your in her arms; and her eyes passed, every now 
‘ GRACE PALMEBR.”’ and then, from mine to the cherub face that 
lay against her bosom. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
‘+ Another baby,” said I, as I touched the 


eee ee eee ee ee peachy qheek with my finger. 
Though man, if he compares himself, ‘* And the dearest darling of them all,’ she 
With all that he can see, answered, looking down upon it tenderly. 
Is at the zenith of his power, ‘‘She’s perfectly bewitched by that baby,” 
He'll at the nadir be said my friend, as he laid his hand in a fond 
When he compares his present state, way upon her shoulder. ‘You would think, 


With all he can conceive that’s great. to see her, that she’d never seen a baby in her 
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life before. But come into the library; I’ve cat home, with her children and domestic 
got a hundred things to talk with you about.’’ >duties. Nota word was said about her going 

And he drew me away, ere I had been five ¢with us. Our drive was over breezy hills, and 
minutes in the company of his wife. I saw ‘amidst scenery of the most charming charac- 
that her eyes followed us, and I fancied that a C ter. I felt new life in all my pulses, as we 
look of disappointment was in them. went rushing through the exhilarating air. It 

“I’m sorry to see that Bertha is not looking ‘. was sundown when we returned, both of us as 
so well as when I was at Fern Dale last time,’’ ¢keen for supper ag though a hearty meal had 
said I, as we sat down in the handsome “had not been taken only a few hours before. 
library. ¢ The warmer glow that mantled Bertha’s 

‘Not looking so well!” My friend seemed Scheeks at dinner-time had faded; and as I 
a little surprised at the remark. ‘‘You have ‘looked at her across the tea-table, I noticed an 
forgotten. In my eyes, she never looked -expression of weariness about her eyes, and a 
better. She was always slight and delicate, ‘languid falling of the lips, that made me feel 
you know, and rarely had much color.”’ ; unigomortable: She asked if I had enjoyed 

‘‘Perhaps my memory is at fault; but I ‘the ride, and listened with much apparent 
have a vision of Bertha with rounder, ruddier cinterest to my descriptions of many points 
cheeks, than I see to-day.” in the fine scenery through which we had 

‘‘That great baby in her arms will suggest a driven. I was a little surprised, however, 
reason for the change. It does not come from ¢to learn, from a remark she made, that she 
failing health.” had never looked upon it herself. 

‘‘My friend seemed so entirely at case on After supper, my friend and I retired to the 
the subject, that I said no more; but I did not library, where we spent the evening alone, 
feel satisfied. We talked for an hour in the Stalking of old times; discussing the merit of 
library, when dinner was announced, and we Snew books; or, lingering over the current 
joined his wife at the table. She had on tapes of the day. Bertha did not join us. 
white lawn dress, dotted over with small blue ‘Once I asked for her. I had pleasant recol- 
forget-me-nots, and plain lace cap. A slight <lections of hours spent in her company. 
warmth was visible in her cheeks, and her> «Qh, she’s buried with the children, or 
eyes, as she lifted them to mine, were full of ocloseted with her cook,” answered my friend, 
smiling welcomes. She looked pure and beau- (smiling, in his easy, good-natured way. Ber- 
tiful as a consecrated vestal. I saw my friend's ‘tha has become a famous housewife.” 
eyes rest proudly and lovingly upon her for ac ‘She has too good a mind for burial after 
few moments, ere he gave himself up to the ethis fashion,” said I. ‘ Bertha was born for 
agreeable work that lay before him. “something more than a simple housewife.”’ 

I noticed that while my friend's wife did, ‘¢] know it—I know it,” replied my friend, 
with a pleased alacrity, the honors of the with a slight closing of his brows. ‘ But 
table, urging one dish after another upon her >women will take their way. Her children 
guest and her husband, she ate very little “and her household have completely absorbed 
herself. The fact must have escaped the ob- cher.” 
servation of my friend, or he would certainly 5 «Do you think this absorption of her life a 
have remonstrated, I could not help saying, ?good one—a healthy one—for either mind or 
as I saw her playing with, instead of eating >body ?” I asked. 
her dessert— ¢ ‘Perhaps not. But there is a wonderful 

‘Don’t you eat anything, Bertha?” I had >power of adaptation in nature, as you are 
known her many years—even before her mar- “aware. I guess it will all work out right. I 
riage—and always addressed her with the old -often wish it were different; yet, as wishing 
familiarity. does no good, I never permit myself to get 

‘‘Qh, she lives on air!”’ spoke up my friend, ¢ worried over what can’t be helped. I am 
smiling, ‘‘so don’t imitate her example while ‘ sometliing of a philosopher, you know, and 
at Fern Dale. I am made of grosser stuff, and (manage, under all circumstances, to keep a 
can’t get on without the substantial things, \quiet mind. If Bertha likes her way best, 
that make up what are called creature com- ewhy so be it; she’s a good, loving, over-indul- 
forts.” gent wife to me, and I wont force her out of 

Bertha smiled in return, and looked beau- the world she seems most pleased to dwell in— 
tiful, but too ethereal in my eyes. though our tastes do run parallel in so many 

After dinner, we drove out, leaving Bertha (things; and we might enjoy so much together.’ 
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My friend’s feelings lay close to the surface, Cabout whieh he had written to me, was to be 
and I saw his eyes glisten as he turned them 2our forenoon’s occupation. After spending an 
away from me. He loved his wife as tenderly id or two in the library, talking and reading, 
as any man who loved his own ease and plea- 2 we went down to the river, my friend carrying 
sures as well as he did, could love anything Sa lunch-basket, which Bertha had placed in 
out of himself. She was, in his eyes, the *his hand. 
paragon among women. He was proud of 2 ‘Why can’t you go with us?” I asked, as I 
her—very proud of her. a ls into her fading face. 

. On the next morning, when I met Bertha at> She shook her head, and half turned it 
breakfast, and looked narrowly into her face, Stowards the door, from which she had stepped 
I saw more of the work of exhaustion than I 2into the portico, to give her husband the 
had noticed on the day before. The pearly 5basket, thus indicating that duty must go 
skin lay in flat surfaces on her cheeks, ¢ before pleasure. 

forehead, and shrunken nostrils, instead of > ‘It’s no use to invite her,” said my friend, 
showing rounded undulations. Her lips were<Sin what struck me as a light and careless 
very thin and white. Her eyes—large, dark, ‘manner. ‘‘She never goes anywhere. Leave 
and lustrous, shone out upon you from a ‘her with her babies and her servants; she is 
farther distance in their shadowy orbits. She ~happiest among them.” 

had no appetite, and only made a feint of> I stood nearest to Bertha when this was 
eating, as I could see; while her husband ¢said, and could not have been mistaken in the 
piled away the steak, muffins, and omelet, in )sound that reached me—it was a faint sigh. 

a most liberal fashion, and kept himself so, ‘‘There’s something wrong here,” said I to 
busy at this pleasant work as to permit his >myself, as we walked towards the river. “A 


wife’s abstemiousness to escape observation. life is wasting rapidly away, and no suspicion 
‘You don’t look very well this morning,” 2of the fact seems to have been awakened. My 
said I, feeling really concerned. friend is either very selfish or very blind. 


Bertha smiled faintly, as her husband turned 2 How can he look into his own ruddy face, as it 
& look of inquiry upon her face, and an- Sstands each day reflected to him in his mirror, 
swered— and then look upon that pale, shadowy, fleeting 
‘* My head aches a little;” and then added— > countenance, and not feel the truth 2” 
‘‘I hope my fretting baby didn’t keep yous A week at Fern Dale confirmed all my first 
awake. I don’t know what ailed him. He impressions as to the rapidly failing condition 
didn’t sleep for an hour at a time all night. Sof Bertha. And yet my friend showed no 
Husband had to go into another room. He2anxiety, no dim consciousness, even, of the 
can’t bear loss of rest.” peril in which his wife stood. ‘‘ How can he 
‘‘No,” said he, ‘I must have my regular 2 gaze into that pale, thin face,” I would ask 
sleep. How these women manage to worry night 5 myself over and over again, ‘‘ and not take the 
after night with their babies, up and down at ¢ warning that Nature gives? Was his own 
all hours, is more than I can understand. It >enjoyment of mere sensuous life so great that 
would kill me.” he could not understand a condition like 
Bertha coughed slightly, cleared her throat, 2 Bertha’s? He loved her—nay, almost idolized 
and coughed again two or three times. There Sher; and when I would hint occasionally, in 
was a sound in the cough that was unpleasant 2a concerned way, my fears touching her 
to my ears. I glanced towards my friend, to health, he would regard me with a vague, 
see how it affected him, but he had not ap- 2 bewildered countenance, as if { were troubling 


peared to notice it. him with the shadow of some far-off evil. It 
‘‘And kills the mothers, sometimes,’’ I ven- Cnever seemed to occur to him that the evil was 
tured to remark. at his door. 


My friend looked at me for a-moment or two,s One morning Bertha did not make her ap- 
as if I had disturbed him slightly and then 2pearance, as usual, at the breakfast-table. On 
went on with his breakfast. I noticed theSasking for her, my friend answered, that she 
cough again once or twice during the meal. had been up most of the night with her baby, 

After, breakfast, my friend and I retired Sand was too much indisposed to rise. 
alone to the library, leaving Bertha to here ‘‘ Nothing serious?’ I remarked. 
maternal and household cares. A sail on the ‘‘Qh, no,’ be answered. ‘She often has 
river which ran along one side of my friend’s Such spells. We shall see her at dinner-time, 
estate, and in that ‘‘fairest of pleasure-boats” Jas usual, only looking a little paler, perhaps.” 
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“Only ao little paler! ‘That must be ad I looked at him without answering. 
death-like pallor,” I said to myself. ‘sYou are suber,” he remarked. ‘ What 

This morning we were to have a sail on the thoughts are shadowing your mind ?” 
river. Soon after breakfast, we went to the) ‘Thoughts that concern you. Shall I let 
boat-house, and unmoored the fairy bark inSthem come into speech?’ I said, after a mo- 
which we had already spent so many plea- ment of silence. 
sant hours together. As she glided gently> ‘By all means, my friend. Don’t hesitate.”’ 
out, like a bird floating on the buoyant var He leaned forwards, and looked at me 
through some mishap, the light cord by which - anxiously. - 
my friend held her slipped from his hand, andS «I was thinking,” said I, ‘of a far more 
she passed from his reach in a moment, out: > Precious thing that is driftfhg from you— 
into the current, and commenced drifting ¢ steadily drifting, and getting more distant 
away. My friend became instantly excited, \every day, and yet you heed it not.” 
and showed great anxiety about the boat. His $ ‘‘T don’t understand you.” He looked be- 
face flushed, his eyes dilated, all his move-S% wildered. 
ments were hurried and disturbed. He ran¢ Bertha.’ I merely uttered the name. 
here and there in an incoherent manner, and2 He grew pale instantly. 
appeared for some moments to lose all self-S «Bertha is drifting from you,”’ said I, ‘‘and 
possession. At last, catching at a small coil< unless you stretch forth a hand to save her 
of rope, he tied a stone to one end of it, and right speedily, she will pass out of your 
gave me the other end to hold; then throwing‘ reach.” 
the stone with all his strength, it fell into the ¢ He let the rudder, which he had been 
boat. Eagerly taking the rope from my hand, gues, slip from his grasp, and leaned with 
he drew on it until the slack was in. Now ca frightened look towards me. 
came the moment of suspense. The boat dea ‘“Why do you say this?” he asked, in a 
moving steadily with the current; should the‘ breathless manner. 
stone not obtain a firm anchorage inside, but? <‘ Because it so appears to my eyes. Bertha 
release itself, and draw over the gunwale, the 2 has failed sadly since I saw her last. All her 
little vessel would float beyond our itesent Ceolor has departed, and all the fine roundness 
means of rescue. But the expedient proved? of face and limbs has wasted away. She eats 
successful. The stone held with sufficient > nothing, comparatively, yet is taxed with 
tenacity to overcome the pressure of the cur-$duties that would wear out a strong man. 
rent, and soon the pleasure-boat came float-¢ You, with your vigorous health, could not 
ing to our outstretched hands. »endure them.” 

‘‘Safe!’’ exclaimed my friend, as he grasped ‘‘But what can I do?” asked my friend, 
the side of his pet with eager fondness. ‘‘How¢with pale alarm in his face. My few sen- 
careless I was!’’ he added, as he stepped over -tences had startled him from a pleasant life- 
the side, and commenced adjusting the sail. heidi ‘‘She will bury herself, as you see. 

‘*You could easily have recovered her again,” ¢ What can I do?” he repeated. 
aaid I, ‘“‘even if she had drifted away a mileS ‘‘You can stretch out your hand and save 
or so before a row-boat could be procured in< her, before the current, that is now floating 
which to go after her.”’ S her away, bears her beyond your reach,” said 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, ‘‘but I didn’t think 9 I, confidently; ‘‘and I take the privilege of a 
of that. I was only conscious that my beauty < 2friend to warn you in time. Not once since I 
was drifting away beyond my reach. Don’ t shave been here, has she shared our recreating 
laugh at me; but I have a real affection for ¢ drives or refreshing hours on the river. She 
this boat.” S does not sit with usin the library, flowing in 

Soon we were moving away over the rip-$ with our pleasant talks, and making thought 
pling water, under the pressure of a gentle- more beautiful; as in other days; and when 
breeze, my friend every now and then referring > we meet her at meal times, looking so pale and 
to the little incident I have mentioned. Sspirituelle, it is plain*to be seen that mind and 

‘‘You don’t know,” he said, as we floated 2 body are feeble from excessive weariness. Can 
into a sheltered cove, where the wind no longer gone go on long, and her delicate organism not 
laid its soft cheek against our snowy sail, that? give way? Be assured not, for the strain is 
hung loosely against the reed-like mast, ‘‘ how °too great.” 
that little peril of my boat disturbed me,’’$ ‘ But what can I do?” asked my friend 
again alluding to the circumstance. again, looking still more alarmed. ‘She is 
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wedded to these household cares, and enslaved . pleasure,” replied my friend, with almost lover- 
to her children.” like warmth. 

‘«T have not seen,’’ said I, ‘‘any attempt on 5 There was visible, already, a new life in 
your part to win her away from them. There «the countenance of Bertha. A soft glow was 
has been no remonstrance against her self- ‘ faintly dyeing her cheeks, and a mellow light 
sacrificing course ; no manifested concern; no ‘tempering the unnatural brilliance of her eyes. 
urgent invitations to join usin our rides and2 ‘When do you wish me to be ready ””’ she 
rambles—I speak plainly, for there is a life at ‘asked. 
etake—but a dull kind of acquiescence. Now,2 ‘At four o’clock. We will ride until six. 
if you wish to keep her long, all this must be ‘That will be long enough for you.” 
changed. You must, at any cost of effort, see? It was the Bertha of other days who talked 
that she no longer violates the plainest laws of ;80 pleasantly and looked so cheerful during 
health.” ‘that ride. At tea-time she was another being 

‘¢You have awakened me from a dream,’ - from what she appeared on the evening before, 
said my friend, as he grasped the rudder ‘ or indeed, on any evening since my arrival nt 
again, and headed the boat homeward. ‘Drift- Fern Dale. The ride had quickened in her 
ing away! Drifting away!” he added, a few mind a new and healthier impulse. She was 
moments afterwards. ‘Yes, it is even so. ?a lover of all things beautiful in nature, 
But I will catch at her receding garments, and Sand this had given her a pure enjoyment 
hold her back.” €which could not soon die out. During the 

At dinner time we met Bertha, looking cevening, my friend, by a little management, 
worse than I had seen her since my arrival. ‘drew her away from her nursery into the 
I noticed that my friend’s eyes wandered < library, where we enjoyed her company for 
every little while to her face, and that he did ‘ over an hour. How solicitous my friend was 
not eat with his usual appetite. After the to keep her mind interested—to give her 
dessert, and before we left the table, he. thoughts a new direction—to call back old 
leaned towards her, and said, with a tender- . themes in art and literature that once gratified 
ness in his voice that no wife’s heart could her taste or charmed her imagination! She 
resist— ‘felt the change*in him, and was, I could see, 

‘‘T am sorry to see you looking so worn out, § half surprised, yet touched thereby. 

Berths. Last night was a severe tax on you. 2 On the next day she accompanied us in our 
Have you been lying down this morning?” morning drive, and in the afternoon was 

‘‘Part of the time,” she answered, looking 2 induced, after a little persuasion, to take a sail | 
at her husband gratefully. It was plain to be oa the river. There was an unmistakable 
seen that she was not used to such tender in- ¢ glow on her cheeks as she came back from this 
quiries. c eecuealva in fine spirits; and I noticed that 

“This way oflife wont do, Bertha,’”’ he went 2 she took a relish of tongue, and ate two bis- 
on. ‘‘It is destroying you. I see you drifting gcuits at supper-time—an appropriation of 
away from me.” His voice failed a little. Sfood quite beyond anything I had seen in her 
‘‘And I must put forth a hand to draw you ¢case, since my visit to Fern Dale. 
back. Nature will not bear the burdens youS ‘You have caught her garments ere she 
are lnying upon her.” drifted quite away,” said I to my friend, as we 

I saw light coming into her pale face, ¢ Sat together that evening in the library, where 
and love beaming out from her eyes upon her ¢ we had enjoyed her company for over an hour. 
husband. His interest and concern were ‘© Yes,” he answered with feeling; ‘and I 
genuine, and she felt it. a cling to them as a man clings to his life! 

‘‘We are going to take an easy ride this “She shall not get free upon the waters again 
afternoon,” he added, “and want you to go ¢ through any fault of mine. Was ever & man 
with us. Now don’t say no!” so thoughtless and stupid as I have been?” 

I saw objection in her face; and her lipsS ‘Many, very many, are just as thoughtless, 
moved as if she were abdut putting her objec- <just as blind as you were,” said I; ‘‘and hun- 
tion in words. But her husband’s ‘Now don’t dreds of overtasked wives—self-tasked it may 
say no!’ coming as it did on his warmly ex- ‘be, as in Bertha’s case—are drifting steadily 
pressed interest and concern, changed her 2 away from mortal shores upon thesea of eternity, 
purpose, and she said— Sand in a few weeks, or months, or years, they 

‘Tf it will give you pleasure.” ewill be out of the reach of hands that will 


‘Nothing in the world would give me more ; clutch after them in agony when it is too Inte!” 
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, ° compressed lips and corrugated forehead spoke 
Chrough the Stloonlight. cof ane ines and ae 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. ¢ To pause in that lonely room and gaze upon 
The silence is dcep to oppression, ¢ the picture, your heart would swell with deep 
The hcliotropes load the soft air— emotion and your eyes fill with tears. But it 
The purple and cream- white lilacs > would be hard for you to comprehend the suf- 
Droop ‘neath the fragrance they bear; fering in the desolate heart of that young 
The heat of the summer is fervid, g mother, about to see the last link binding her to 
Earth thrills with voluptaous pain, Clife severed, ere you heard the tones of her 
Grows sick with the surfeit of beauty © voice laden with an agony that rendered it 
Her languor can hardly sustain— 5S soft and low with its very intensity. 
At noon in the height of her pain. ¢ A light hand fell upon her shoulder, and 
At night! oh, the regal and queenly— © looking up, half startled, she beheld the doc- 
Forever bleszéd be night! < tor beside her. 
The gloom and the grand solemn shadows— ‘ ‘Qh, doctor,” she murmured, ‘‘I know that 
The vistas of darkness and light! there is no hope, and yet I would not have 
At night, when the sky is liqueecent ¢ you tell me so. My babe—my bright, beauti- 
With the stars’ poor tremulous shine, €ful boy—oh! how can I see him die!” and 


sate ee pepeiaeedtaegmcae desk ag once more her head drooped with a dry, heavy 
Baptismals of light crystalline— C aéh 


Oh then, to live is divine! ¢ The doctor’s eyes filled with tears, and he 


The moonlight! oh, through the white moonlight, passed his hand caressingly over her head, as 


Up into the Eden of stars— ¢ he might have done had she been his daughter. 
Reaching up to break the cold barriers, . He was an old, white-haired man, with a great, 

To free Heaven’s windows of bars !— Cnoble heart, and the sight of her distress 
Imagiuing glorified spirits © almost unnerved him. 

Smooth back from my forehead the hair— ¢ 


‘There, there!” he said, at length, in a 
C choked, but gentle voice. ‘Do not grieve so, 
¢ Mrs. Hunter, God is merciful in removing this 
¢ child that you love so idolatrously. His ten- 


And touch with their cool lips the shadows 
My vain life has let gather there— 
Oh moonlight! thou sorcerer rare! 


Tis idlo, but yet cling I fondly cder, sensitive nature could never bear the 
To fancies, chimeras like these— harshness and coldness of this harsh, cold 
I love to believo that the mvonlight ¢ world, without suffering too deep for words to 
Is full of the sweet balm of ease ; C express. He does not suffer. He is not con- 
The day glare is weary and tiresome, ‘scious of it, and I ask you give him back to 
Its splendor is doubt and unrest— 2 oiik Father in his infant purity, and be satis- 
The moonlight is hopeful and trustful, ¢ fied; try, at least, to be resigned.” 
And silences doubt in my breast— 5 She raised her head slowly and fixed her 


And I[ welcome it, calling it blest. 


¢ large eyes upon his face, as she pointed him to 
- Ca seat, which he took. 
Aibbie Ajunter, ¢ “ Doctor Ashton, she replied, in a low, in- 
tense voice, ‘‘] appreciate your kindness, and 
BY MRS. BELLA G. MINTER. from my heart thank you for your efforts to 
The last dull hours ofa dark day in November > console me. But, oh, I feel as if I cannot give 
were slowly waning, and as the night hung-him up! He is all, all that I have upon 
her sombre curtain over the earth, shrouding» earth, the last link which binds me to life; 
it in darkness, Libbie Hunter rose from her: the sole motive for labor. With hia I can 
seat beside her babe’s couch and lighted the - cheerfully toil my life away, and deem myself 
gas. Then she resumed her seat, and once blessed—without him I feel as if I am lost! 
more suffered her head to droop upon the’ All that I have ever loved I have seen die, till 
pillow, from which the fair young head beside: he is the sole being deft upon the earth that I 
her must soon be removed forever. could claim as mine, and now God is deprivin 
The light showed the mother's face ance me of him. Oh! Gave not my sifeings een 
less pale than the child’s hue; the little one’ss hard enough to bear—are the sacrifices I have 
half closed blue eyes were calm and peaceful, -made as nothing in His sight—could He not 
and the lips were half parted in a smile, while} spare me my /ast one! Is there justice and 
her lashes were wet with tears, and the closely ? mercy in it ?” 
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‘‘Hush! hush! Do not rail at His ways ae away. What wonder if the tried heart for 
rebellion like this. It is not like you! aes moment rebelled, and God's ways—ever wise 
gentle, so patient, so meek as you have ever<—seemed to the love-blind, lonely mother, un- 
been. What has become of your trust in God’s Sj just. 
mercy and righteousness?” said the door 3 All efforts at consolation proved ineffectual, 
earnestly, arresting her passionate expressions < and in an hour after coming in the kind-hearted 
of grief. ¢ physician took a sad and reluctant leave. He 

‘“‘Qh, Heaven pity me, but they are all could scarcely bear to leave her alone in her 
fading away—hope, trust, everything—with ¢ great sorrow, but she preferred it, and with a 
every departing sand of this precious little? prayer to God for her comfort and guidance, 
life. Oh, if God would but spare him !” _ left her. 

‘‘Mrs, Hunter, should He spare him now, Slowly the hours dragged along, and through 
he could never be a source of comfort to you. the still night poor Libbie sat and watched 
An idiot and a cripple he would be all his life. alone with her dying child. Every flickering 
Intelligence has yielded forever to the subtle< pulse, every heart-throb which she witnessed 
influence of this brain affection, and see this¢so bitterly, brought him so much nearer to 
little hand—the whole of the right side para-odeath; and oh, how she longed once more to 
lyzed. Could you wish him to live thus?” feel the clasp of his little hand; to hear his 

Sobs alone answered him, as she stooped 2 voice in accents of recognition, ‘and see his 
and kissed the little lips, brow and hands © eyes once more fixed in their past beautiful 
passionately. His breath came regularly, but< intelligence upon her face, if but for one 
he never stirred beneath her touch. It was asc moment, before he was lost to her forever. 
if she had kissed a piece of breathing marble. ° And oh, how keenly she felt the utter useless- 

‘‘QOh, I cannot reulize it,” she said, chok-<‘ness of the wild wish! That hope had gone 
ingly —‘‘ that these little arms may never cling 2 forever. He could never see, speak to, or 
about my neck again—these sweet lips lisp my 2 know his mother agsin, until, like him, death 
mame—these blue eyes look into mine! That‘ should lift her above earth, its sorrows and 
I can never again hope to hear the tones of his sufferings. 
baby voice, and hear him say, in his sweet § Ten, eleven, twelve, one o’clock, and fainter 
way, ‘I love my mamma so much.’ Qh, how, cand fainter grew the life in the little form. 
how can [ bear it!” How she suffered! How she prayed at last— 

Now the hot tears were dripping upon his$ wildly, madly. ‘Oh, spare him, spare him !” 
face, and glittering like diamonds upon his‘ and on her knees, by the little bed, gave vent 
curling hair. Great sobs heaved her bosom, ‘to sobs and criez that might have broken the 
and the hand she clasped over it was pressed‘ heart of any listener, could any have heard 
so hard that the nails looked purple. Grief like s her. 
this was beyond the reach of sympathy, and¢ Gradually, however, the violence of her 
Doctor Ashton could only bow his face upon, feelings were subdued, and a torpor began to 
his hands and pray silently, while the large < enwrap her senses. With little Eddie’s hand 
tears trickled through his fingers. And well in hers, and her hot, wet cheek buried in his 
might he weep and pray for one on whom the‘ pillow, she slept, and a vision rose in that sleep 
hand of affliction was laid so heavily, for no< stilling forever the rebellion in her heart. 
one knew better than he how full of suffering ° A darkened room, and a little crib standing 
her life had been, and how meekly she had Sin the middle of the floor, rose before her sight, 
borne it. Toil and pain had been nothing 5 and she saw a number of mourners weeping 
when borne for the loved ones. Strong, self- ¢ over a baby form. At the side of the crib 
reliant, trusting in God, she had buffeted some < knelt the child’s mother, and she heard her , 
of the fiercest storms in life unaided, only utter a wild, passionate cry to God, ‘Oh, 
striving forright, truth and justice, and hearing 2 spare, spare me my boy.” Then she saw 
also with God the Father. canother form bending over the child, it was 

Parents buried in her infancy—a young: that of a man, the doctor, and he spoke to the 
husband and a first born child taken from her‘ mother with a smile upon his lips, and she saw 
in the short space of a few months, leaving< her bow her head as she murmured, ‘ Oh, God, 
her utterly alone and dependent upon her I thank thee!” 
own efforts for subsistence. The little dying: Then the scene changed. She had leaped 
child beside her was all that was left of those‘ by a bound into the future, and stood twenty 
she had so idolized, and now he too was pass-< years in advance of time. Ona broad, green 
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common, thousands of forms packed in a ‘life will be,” she continued, with quivering lips, 
motley concourse, and while she stood away Shut God help me to be unselfish, and to rejoice 
from the crowd she saw a man led forth and -that my boy is spared what I have suffered.” 
mounted upon a scaffold. She knew that it Then ‘the two knelt reverently, and through 
was the little child, grown to beautiful and ¢the still death-chamber their voices mingled in 
vigorots manhood, and yet sin-stained end Sa enrnest and beautiful prayer. ‘‘ Our Father, 
ready to pay its penalty with his life. The¢&c.” Friends came in and took charge of the 
wailing mother, crushed and stricken, turned dead and the arrangements for the funeral, 
her back upon the dreadful scene, and cried (while Libbie went to her couch and sought 
out, agonizingly— that rest which for three weeks had been denied 
‘¢Qh, God, we are all blind, and cannot see (her. 
the wisdom of Thy ways, even when Thou? Some of the old struggle came back to her 
wouldst in mercy spare us! Better have given Safter the green turf had been heaped upon her 
my child freely to Thee in his purity, than have ¢child, and she returned to her now desolate 
lived to see him, after all these years of care home. But meekly she took up her cross, and 
and toil for him, die thus at last.’ steadily pressed on life’s path with faith, 
Was it a real voice that rang out in these > perseverance and prayer—believing all things 
words by her ae neces cama started oe te ae cern ncaa been 
up and looked wildly around her, but save ¢ us, living for others—laboring for others 
herself and the child, no living beings were in ¢ with naa trust a ne an eels a . 
the room. She knew that she had slept, but ‘eternal rest amid the unseen splendors o 
the vivid vision was like reality. For what “God’s beautiful habitation, Libbie Hunter is 
was that vision sent? To teach her the wisdom < to-day a light-hearted, happy woman. 
of God’s ways. Now she knelt humbly, rever- 
ently, and no longer bowing her face, lifted it 
towards heaven as she breathed, 0 ; 
‘©Oh, my Father, Thou hast vouchsafed ee oliteness. 
teach me a lesson in Thy wisdom, as Thou: BY BENCOTT. 
didst to Thy disciples of old, through & Vision, ¢ Politeness may be defined courteousness, 
and in humility and repentance I accept it, and ¢ attentiveness to others, springing from an ap- 
give Thee back nee which is too pure for me, \parent desire to promote their comfort or 
and all Thine own.” pleasure. The well-being of others, then, is 
A sweet peace stole over the young face, and ce end to which politeness is the means. 
a calm resignation into the sorrowful heart. Worldly politeness has been called an imper- 
All bitterness and rebellion was gone, and she >fect copy of Christian love, charity, and dis- 
watched quietly beside the little one till heart Sinterestedness. It includes those numberless 
and pulse were still, and the pure soul had gone 2little attentions, customary salutations, and 
back to the God who gave it. With a mother’s Sexpressions of good will and interest, which 
reverent devotion she composed the waxen ?kind feelings towards those with whom we 
limbs of her darling in their last repose, and ‘come in contact would dictate. 
drew a white sheet smoothly over the beauti-; Polite or impolite refers to the outward form 
a form . pa rine se a little were Sof an act, not to its moral value and character. 
en with a sad face and quiet step s aa may depend on the motive from which it 
gathered up all his little toys and clothes and (springs, and the truthfulness or untruthfulness 
laid them away, wet with her tears—but tears Sinvolved i in the action or speech. 
of fond remembrance only. We meet those to whom politeness seems a 
The gray dawn found her seated calmly : aaiurat grace. They appear gentle, kind and 
beside her dead, with her face resting upon ecourteous spontaneously, and no one can help 
her hands, where the doctor found her, on ‘feeling the charm of their presence. Others 
coming in a little after daylight. The scene Sand are, whom no amount of careful training 
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touched him to the heart, and overcome with and culture seems to affect. They are blunt, 
his feelings, he sat down and wept, and then Srude and harsh, in word and action, always 
Libbie got up and crossed the room to his side. Sdoiig something, though unintentionally, which 

‘It is all past, Doctor Ashton,” she said, Sgrates upon the feelings. This difference ex- 
quietly. ‘‘God has taken my boy—mine no cists, too, when Christian principle is not want- 
more—but now His glorifying angel, and I ‘ing—when grace is constantly striving te 
am satisfied. I know how sad and lonely my cobtain the victory over nature. It is curious 
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to look into these so-called natural differences. > Here we are obliged to distinguish between 
Individually, we are no more responsible for (the politeness which, whatever motives it may 
such natural fendencies than for having brown gatise from, involves no breach of truth—and 
hair instead of auburn; but the real value of >that politeness which, arising from whatever 
proper training and discipline is frequently 5 motives, violates truth. The word politeness 
overlooked. There can be no excuse for mis- 2 does not make any distinction between the 
improvement of instructions, and neglect of two, since it rightly belongs to both. For the 
cultivating the spirit of love, which would pro->sake of distinguishing them, we will call the 
duce politeness as its natural fruit. The ac-<¢ former true, and the latter false politeness. 
quirement of the grace may be slow, but it is ) That which we term false politeness is strangely 
a grace which we cannot well afford to be ‘prevalent, even in the best society. ‘I am 
without, even were there no higher motive to -delighted to see you,’ when the visitor’s an- 
its attainment than the social and worldly ‘nouncement is hailed with an involuntary ‘oh 
power it bestows. | dear.”” ‘‘Do call very often,” when the true 
Politeness is nowhere more essential than in § feeling is, ‘‘I hope you'll never set foot in my 
the home. When a number of persons are ( house again.” ‘* How I envy you your excel- 
thrown into such intimate relation to, and seat taste!” when behind the scenes you won- 
connection with each other, as must exist in the (der how Mrs. Smith can bring herself to wear 
family, there must be occasional jarring of )such a looking bonnet; are but specimens of 
plans and purposes. A habit of politeness is §the untruths daily and hourly uttered in order 
invaluable at such times, through the forbear- ct be polite. These are the more open ways 
ance and self-restraint it imposes. Nothing he which truth is violated; there are others in 
can be more mistaken than the idea, cherished ? which even the speaker hardly recognizes the de- 
especially by the young, that politeness may >ception; and yet others where, though hinted 
be laid aside in the every-day home life, and ¢at by conscience, it fails to be acknowledged 
brought out only in public, as ‘‘best clothes’’ through dulness of moral discernment. Con- 
are kept for Sabbath use. If needed anywhere, science is so often outraged that its appeals 
politeness is needed between brothers and < grow faint. 
sisters, husbands and wives. It addsa charm‘ It is common to tell untruths by implication. 
to the intercourse of daily life, and serves to ‘For instance, to gain the confidence of another, 
awaken and cherish not only the semblance Swe imply that he or she stands to us in a very 
but the reality of love and kindness. s different relation from any other. ‘‘ We should 
There is another advantage on the score of S ‘not trust every one; we know where to give 
politeness—in the love which is returned to us. Sour confidence.” We often try to convey the 
This is pleasantly alluded to in Wm. Wirt’s “idea that we are particularly attached to an- 
letter to his daughter, on the ‘small, sweet ; other, when in reality we are not. It gratifies 
courtesies of life.” He says: ?human nature to be highly esteemed—to re- 
‘‘T want to tell you a secret. The way to ceive the confidence of another; hence the 
make yourself pleasing to others is to show truth is twisted and stretched, and at length 
them that you care for them. The whole :departed from entirely. 
world is like the miller at Mansfield, ‘who; Invitations are given which it is hoped will 
cared for nobody—no, not he—because nobody -not be accepted. The desired refusal gives 
cared for him.’ And the whole world wba opportunity for polite ‘entreaty. Remarks are 
serve you 80, if you gave them the same cause.’ ” Smade to be contradicted. Opinions are ex- 
In the school-room—in the work-shop—in 5 pressed which others even are not expected to 
the public assembly—in the thoroughfares—in > believe. We all remember the woman who 
the counting-room—in every place where men Scould cook nothing ‘fit to eat.’ Calling at- 
or women meet, there is need for the spirit and tention, as usual, to the poor quality of her 
the manifestation of politeness. There is little spieeaite: one night; a minister who was taking 
wisdom in the desire, which some appear to‘tea at her house replied gravely :—* Yes, 
cherish, to be distinguished for bluntness of >madam, they are very poor, it istrue.”” Where- 
manners. A certain brusqueness or frankness 5upon the good lady informed him indignantly 
is always fresh and agreeable, but it ceases to ?that they were but too good for him! Possibly 
be so when carricd on to roughness and harsh- valie had never considered that she was daily 
ness. Truthfulness and roughness are by no ¢telling polite untruths ; but it was only because 
means synonymous. The truth, however un- he had deadened by long practice the voice of 
palatable, may be spoken politely. conscience, that it did not cry out mightily. 
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There are some who acquire great dill disinteresiedness, go hand in hand. And asa 
in the art of saying things which have one general rule this is true of the opposites. 
meaning to the speaker and quite another toe One motive which calls forth politeness may 
the listener. The still small voice is hushed‘ be a desire for the reputation of being well- 
with the assurane that what was said was ing bred—amiable in disposition. We lose the 
itself strictly true. Is it not still deception, 2 esteem of the world by rudeness and indiffer- 
which no possible gain on the score of polite-S ence to the welfare of others. Hence self-love 
ness Will warrant ? (lends to politeness. The politeness is right in 
Another form of false politeness isspeaking in 4 itself, but it would be well to rouse up some 
terms of highest praise of people whom we really ¢ higher motive for it than the elevation of self 
very little esteem. This is a form of politeness ¢ in the eyes of the world. 
very common, even among those in whom we The tendency of being polite at the expense 
should expect to see the most rigid adherence? of truth, in its effects upon our own character, 
to truth. It is poetically styled ‘‘throwing &>must be to deaden our sense of right, to 
mantle of charity” over others. Now the<¢ blunt our consciences, and to break down the 
follies and frailties of others need not be? strong wall which should always stand between 
paraded forth, denounced and censured; butSright and wrong. We shall be less true in act 
it is surely erring upon the other side to tell¢ for being untrue in word; less honest with 
a deliberate untruth, in giving our opinions. > ourselves for being false with others; less able 
We may be silent, or we may speak well of$to solve the great problems of life for doing 
others as far as we can conscientiously, but? violence to our moral natures. And who that 
no farther. We doubt if Mrs. A , theS feels at every step the need of honesty and 
deacon’s wife, dreamed when she assured Mrs. ¢ truth, of strong and clear moral perceptions, 
B , that Mrs. C was one of theecan be willing to weaken his powers for the 
excellent of the earth, that she herself was‘ sake of being polite. 
other than the ‘‘soul” of truth and love,though? It may be affirmed that the regard for 
it was only the day before she had declared 5 others’ feelings which calls forth these grace- 
8he wouldn’t give a farthing for all Mrs.< ful speeches—these compliments, polite but 
C ’s goodness. Was goodness with Mrs. > unmeant—is so laudable as to overbalance the 
A at a discount because the market wass wrong against truth. If this plan of placing 
stocked? Even the deacon, had he heard it, 2 politeness before truth were carried out, where 
would hardly have imagined there was any > would it end? We should have a state of 
connection between the private philippics o1S society, fair it may be on the outside, but 
his wife against Mrs. Jones, and her public? within as corrupt as can well be imagined. 
eulogiums of that lady. So common is polite’ But is the end really gained? Are not these 
falsehood ! ¢ polite but unmeaning compliments, invitations 
Politeness may spring from selfish motives.‘ and insinuations, more frequently understood 
This is not, however, liable to be the case with5to be hollow than the speakers suppose. 
true politeness. The Christian principle which > Brow and eyes stand by truth long after lips 
generally accompanies true politeness would< and tongue have deserted the colors. And by 
tend to produce it from right motives—kind-? other signs as well as these the truth discovers 
ness to others, and a desire to do them good in itself, the end of giving pleasure is defeated, 
body or estate, joined with a desire to develop: and instead of gaining esteem, if that chances 
and perfect their own love by its constant ex: 2 to be the motive, our hypocrisy awakens con- 
pression. False politeness may also springs tempt and disgust. 
from right motives, but in such case narrow? In those cases where, in a worldly point of 
and one-sided views are taken. It is forgotten 5 view, politeness standing above truth seems 
that the claims of truth are paramount toto attain its end, is there not a great under- 
every other claim. But, as true politeness‘ current of facts in society which bear witness 
most frequently accompanies unselfish motives, 2 that it is only in the seeming? Where would 
so false politeness most frequently accompanies o be the host of petty jealousies, envyings, 
selfish motives. This fact was recognized and < bickerings, strifes and backbitings that now 
recorded long ago: ‘He that is faithful inzexist, if every man ‘spoke truth with his 
that which is least, is faithful also in much;‘neighbor?” Were friend and neighbor ac- 
and he that is unjust in the least, is unjust also ¢ customed to do this, to be truthful in their in- 
in much.” Uprightness of character, true$tercourse, there would grow up in time perfect 
ove and regard for the welfare of others, and¢confidence and trust, simple belief in each 
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other's word, which would not only work good ‘us comfortably.” And she looked wistfully 
through the action of trust on each one’s own around the little room, so nicely and pleasantly 
nature, but be an inestimable social gain. - furnished. 

It is said society cannot exist without these, ‘ Yes: but what are we to leave for our 
forms, this interchange of courtesies and good ‘children? The acres I name would eventually 
feeling. Certainly it cannot; but it can exist .make them wealthy.” 
without the interchange of such good feeling. ‘+ But we must have a house to live in, and 
as does not exist. So faras truth can go hand the land must be cultivated before we can 
in hand with politeness, every word spoken is . obtain our subsistence from it.” 

a gain to society. Just where truth separates > ‘Certainly; I would not, at first, expend 


from politeness, there should words cease.’ : more than one thousand in land—but you look 
csad, Kitty; I will not sellif you are not willing 
——_____.~+-e.«—_______- “that I should do so. This is your home as 


cwell as mine, and unwillingly you shall not 

‘tt Cleave it.” 
Gransplanting. 2 The wife looked eagerly into the face she 
> had learned to read so well; but the excited, 

“I think I will sell it, Kitty.” crestless expression, convinced her that nothing 

‘‘Well, pa says it is a large price: and if -but the experiment would ever satis:y him; 
you cannot give up the fancy that has haunted ‘nnd putting away her womanly fears and 
you ever since I knew you, I think we had regrets in the wish for her husband's happi- 
better go now. There is one thing that recon- ‘ness, she said— 
ciles me in part to selling, and that is, that pac ‘I am willing to go, Henry; I shall have 
says nothing against it; and he used to oppose you and the children with me, and it must 
it so bitterly.” “seem like home, wherever we may go.” 

‘‘T know he did; and his ready acquiescence » ‘‘Thank you, Kitty, as you will one day 
in the plan surprises me not a little. True, ,thank me for the wealth you are so well fitted 
when I mentioned the matter to him, he had to -to enjoy. You will be happy, I ai sure. 
tell me an anecdote he had just read abouta: And she tried to be so; or at least, to wear 
homesick Vermonter who had been West.” “the seeming; but when her husband went out, 

“Tell it, please.”’ >memory asserted her rights, and cruelly taunted 

‘‘The man was very anxious to change his ‘her with vanishing blessings. She was an only 
location, and finally moved to Michigan. After -child, and what would the kind father and the 
& residence of a few months in that paradise ‘dear, dear mother—living just over the way— 
of all amphibious animals and water-bred -do without her? Her place at church and 
insects, he returned and went quietly about his . Sabbath school—how could she give them up? 


BY MRS. M. F. AMES. 


usual labors. ~She could see the cupola of the academy, 
‘‘*¢Why, how is this ?’ said a friend—‘ Come where her schvol-days had been passed, from 
back to climb hills, and dig among rocks ?’ “her window, and she had hoped to educate her 


“* Look here! I'll tell you jist how ’twas; :own girls there. And then, the dwelling! It 
I natrally felt melancholic at times, and used had been her home during all her married 
to walk out to enjoy the beauties of nater. “life—now ten years—and no other could seem 
Wall, jist as sartin as I did, the muskeeters like it. In it her three children had been 
would make a dive for me, singing—sweet born, and it should be sacred tor that. How 
home, sweet home; and the frogs would holler— could she yield it up to strangers? For a little 
Old Vermont, old Vermont, until I couldn’t 5 while, she gave way to the sway of memory ; 
stand it no longer, no way.’” Sand then came better thoughts. Henry would 

Mrs. Hazen laughed a little at the story; “never be happy until he had tested the charm 
but it could plainly be seen that the proposed ‘of his boyhood. He had kuown men who 


chanye promised no joys to her. became rich by speculating in wild lands; 

‘‘Three thousand for our place, you say, and why not he, aswell? For hours had inv 
Henry?’ ‘talked of this in their little home, and sows: 

‘Yes; and if I take up government land, as °to awaken enthusiasm in his wife. Bur :..- 
T intend to do, it would purciase two thousand , was too loving and gentle to tear away, wii a 
and four hundred acres! Just think of it, - willing hand, the tendrils that bound her tv 
Kitty! And here we have but fifteen !”” ‘old associations and loving friends. But, 


‘I know it; but with your labor, it supports “weary with his pinings, she had resolved to 
VoL, xx .—9 
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say, ‘‘ I will go,” if ever an opportunity‘ designing, he succeeded in purchasing a farm 
offered of selling without a sacrifice of pro-* in Michigan, containing one hundred and 
perty. And now it had come, and she had? sixty acres, for two thousand dollars. The 
consented, and she must appear cheerful; for ; improvements consisted of a dwelling eighteen 
she well knew that millions would not make‘ by twenty feet, built as a wing for a two-story, 
her husband happy, if gained by grief to her. ¢some future day; a log barn—the owner's 
And so Appletree Farm, with its highly cul-> first residence, and a log pig-sty. And these 
tivated grounds, studded with fruit trees, and§ were situated in a clearing of about eight 
inlaid with choice shrubs and flowers, passed: acres. Although called a clearing, the land 
from the hands of Henry Hazen into those of a> was but half cleared. Logs were scattered 
stranger. Mrs. Hazen and the children went about; and bushes, tenacious of life, fringed 
home to her parents, while the husband went? them on each side; while charred stumps stood 
on his pilgrimage to look for land, on which> like grim sentinels everywhere. The fence 
to find a home for his loved ones. And land‘ was composed partly of rails and partly of 
he found—in abundance; but every piece he? logs, and a gap filled up, here and there, with 
would have chosen was, unfortunately for’ brush,—ugly enough to frighten away depre- 
him, secured by a title he might not question. § predators, if such a thing were possible. 
True, the owner would sell, but wanted an? It was situated a mile from a ‘village’ con- 
exorbitant price for the lands, and a premium, > taining, perhaps, fifteen families—one quarter 
so it seemed to Mr. Hazen, for the improve-¢ or more German or Irish—a store, a saw-mill 
ments. In Michigan, he found the improve- > and a school-house. 
ments to consist usually of from three to tenS When Mr. Hazen first introduced his wife to 
acres of half-cleared land, bristling with > her new home, he said— 
charred stumps, and mottled with shrubs, » ‘Tt looks rather rough, now, Kitty; but a 
living and dead. Perhaps a rail-fence wormed < little labor and perseverance will soon subdue 
its way around the clearing; but more fre-<it. There is a saw-mill near us, and you shall 
quently a hedge of fallen timber, known as> soon have more room.” 
brush fence, kept guard for the sorry grounds. 5 And into this little dwelling—only one 
The dwelling was usually of logs, with out- 2 room—the mother and children were literally 
buildings to correspond. In Illinois, he found: packed. A bed was fitted up for the two 
the land equally high-priced, and the improve-< girls—one nine, and the other seven—in the 
ments still more extravagantly high. A small loft; while the boy, three years old, found a 
dwelling, innocent of plaster or paint, he would$ place again in his mother’s arms, in a bed 
be assured had cost a thousand dollars. This? partitioned from the parlor, kitchen and 
was before that state had been reticulated with dining-room, by curtains. 
railroads, as now. Sometimes he would findS ‘It is only for a few days,” the husband 
three or four farms, with but a fence extending ? said, as he saw her laboring to accommodate 
around them; no cross fences; all in one en- > herself to her small dwelling. ‘‘ In two weeks, 
closure, ag a matter of economy in fencing‘ at farthest, I will have a kitchen and bed- 
material. In Wisconsin and Iowa he found’ room attached.” 
nothing better. And as for government land? But he did not know the difficulties in the 
in either of the four mentioned states, thereS way of building, in a place like that. His bill 
was none that a sane man would think ofs of lumber could not be sawed until six others 
applying for. If he found ,any, it wouldéhad been served. Then his carpenter disap- 
mostly or all lie in a swamp, or on an gc) painted him, and it was three weeks before he 
sand-hill. It had been chosen from, untilS could engage another; and he proved so 
choosing again would be worse than folly. ¢ ignorant, that he hardly knew joist from shingle. 
There were many large, well cultivated > But it was tumbled together, and made fast 
farms, and in desirable locations; but hes with nails, the driving of which nearly crazed 
found the owners valued them as highly as ifs the poor bewildered housekeeper. Oh! what 
situated in the state from which he had just2a luxury she enjoyed, when she could say 
come. Beautiful villages and populous cities‘ “my room” once more; and feel that she had 
were not lacking; but a home in these he was; not lost her identity entirely. 
not seeking. Nothing but acres would satisfy > Nota word of complaint had escaped her, 
him. ; but sometimes, when her head seemed bursting 
Finally, after searching six weeks, misled © with :ain from that noisy hammer, she would 
by the ignurant, aud imposed upon by the’ crecp «way to the children’s cot, and throwing 
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herself upon it, weep the bitter tears of home- $ lous sentence; but it did not shock him so 
sickness. The dear old friends, the quiet old- much as the copies written by the teacher. 
home, the Sabbath bell, how her heart yearned » There was hardly one free from error. 
for them, with a longing that would not be: That evening, after the children had retired, 
subdued. But hands and feet must keep» Mr. Hazen said to his wife— 
moving; and bathing her red eyes, and bor-¢ ‘I wish you would find some excuse for 
rowing pleasant thoughts to clothe her face ’ ERESPinE the children at home the remainder of 
with cheerfulness, she would return with a Sthis term; I fear they are learning things 
wife’s love and a mother's care to her tasks ; 3 ’ better aie Unleerast: Perhaps Ella can help 
tasks, reared as she had been, that she was< , you some.’ 
illy fitted to bear. But female help was not toc “Yes; but I have wished to keep her at 
be obtained at any price. Girls will not go to > school.” 
such wild locations to work, when they can‘ ‘‘Keep her at home the remainder of this 
have a choice of places in villages. One- oferta, and if the next school is no better, I will 
thing that reconciled Mrs. Hazen to her own: 3 try and send the girls back to B next 
hard lot, was the fact that her husband wag ’ stimmer. Your mother would take them for 
working beyond his strength, also. Remem-: your sake.” 
bering his former grounds, the untidy state of’ The mother’s heart shrank at the thought of 
his present ones was an incubus continually ;° being separated from her children. Was this 
and he toiled early and late, to bring about a’ to be added to her trials ? 
more pleasing prospect. And when he came: ‘My mother ought not to be troubled with 
in, weary and disheartened, with sun-browned “ the care of them, Henry.” 
face, torn garments, and parched hands, be? “T know it; but they must have good 
concealed her cares, that she might lighten his. < ¢ teachers Scniawuere: this will never do.” 
Never once did she say—‘‘I told you so,’ +5 Mrs. Hazen bent low over her sewing, and 
although she often wondered if he did not the husband leaned his head heavily on his 
sometimes wish himself back on Appletree hands. 
Farm. ¢ “Kitty, I am afraid I did a foolish thing 
; There was alias at ae ee a when I on the farm, and brought you and the 
ouse once in two weeks, an ere they went - children here, to live like savages.’ 
to hear a fourth-rate preacher mutilate the’, If the wife had followed her inclinations, 
English Innguage, and sometimes garble the~“she would have gone to his side, and with his 
Scriptures. The preacher insisted that he had - arm about her as in the olden time, she would 
a call to preach; but many of the inhabitants’ have told him how weary she was of the life 
thought, if he had, they had not been cadled>she was leading, and begged him to take her 
to hear him, and but few attended except Mr. S back to the old friends, if she must work as a 
Hazen’s family. servant, to earn her children’s bread. But she 
One day Ella came in from school, and to~ was not so selfish as to do so, and she forced 
her father’s pleasant question of ‘are you~ back the heavy sobs, and said— 





glad to get home, my dear?’ replied— ° ‘We must not think of that now, my 
‘‘Yes sir-ee, horse and buggy with a dog ° husband. All we have is invested here, and 
under it.” cwe must make the best of it.”’ 
‘Why, Ella! Tam astonished! Where did) Mrs. Hazen did not have to frame an excuse 
you learn such a phrase as that ?” >for keeping Ella from school—Mary was too 
The child lovked silly and ashamed, as she? young to go without her—as the next day she 
replied— ¢ was attacked by that scourge of Western life, 
‘¢Why, pa, the children all say it at school, ° ague. She was a robust child, and it took a 
and it sounds funny.” c strong hold of her; and before they had suc- 


‘‘Well, there must be one after this who. ceeded in breaking her chills, the other two 
does not say it. Never use such an unladylike ¢ were attacked in a milder form, by the same 
expresssion again.” ' disease. 

‘‘T will not; but I do not want to be a lady;‘, The parents gave up their whole time to the 
for when we first went to school, the scholars’ care of them, and on Mrs. Hazen the weight 
called us ladies, and made fuces at us, and>told fearfully; and before the children were 
throwed mud on our clean dresses. And see? well, she was moaning on her bed with brain 
what some onc has written in my copy-book.” > fever. Then the husband learned how she had 

The father took the book, and read a scurri-¢ pined for old joys, and how great had been 
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the trial he had subjected herto. She talked ? It was truly a happy family that gathered 
of nothing but home—how the word made him “in the old home on Appletree Farm. The father 
shiver—and its blessings. Now she would ask < was satisfied, the mother joyous, and the chil- 
for water from the fountain; now, an apple, dren jubilant; while the good old man who 
from the bird’s-nest tree, or some grapes from “ had wrought it all, said slyly to a lady in cap 
near the bee-hive. Neighbors who watched - and spectacles by his side— 
by her thought it but the random words of a’ “Did I not tell you so? It was the only 
fevered brain; but the husband well knew ‘way to cure him. And it has been no great 
where the busy mind was wandering. What loss, after all. The land will probably rise in 
would he not have given to have laid the < value tothe amount of the interest of the mIOneY 5 
blessings before her? But there was one> >and now no more heartaches for poor Kitty.” 
thing that could be remedied. She craved aj ‘‘And no more yearnings fora sight of her 
mother’s care; a mother’s cool hand laid on ‘dear face by her parents,” said his companion, 
her burning head, would make it well again— «looking lovingly and earnestly upon her, as if 
would still those hammers that were beating - she could never tire of gazing. 
her poor brain. ‘. Mr. Hazeo has never had a relapse of Western 
A telegraph dispatch brought the mother as. / fever, although he often talks boastingly to his 
soon as possible, and as her tears rained over : happy wife of his large farm in Michigan, and 
her poor stricken child, they seemed to sink : proposes an exchange, if she can pay the 
down—down into the hungry heart, and satisfy . difference, for her paltry fifteen acres. 
its cravings. After her mother came, she; New Burraro, Micuiaay, 1862. 


moaned no more, but for two weeks, life and < 


death seemed poised in an even scale. But’ 
slowly and reluctantly health came back to the” 
poor wasted form; aided, perhaps, more by : 
a certain instrument in writing, that conveyed 5 
in a deed of trust to Kate Hazen and her heirs ; 
forever, a certain parcel of land known as‘ 
Appletree Farm, than any prescription then 2 
given by the physician. ? 
Her father had followed her mother, in a few ~ 
days; and gradually had it been unfolded to the » 
invalid that the old home was hers once more. . 
‘But how did you obtain it from the pur-’ 
chaser ?” asked the daughter. J 
‘«T obtained it by paying my money into the? 
hands of my lawyer, to purchase it from that ‘ 
Esau of yours, who bartered it for a mess of - 
pottage. I knew how it would be, from the ; 
first; and now I hope he will let you have ; 


peace the remainder of your days.” 2 
‘‘But could you afford it. Has it not , 
embarrassed you ?” ; 


“‘T have been saving it for you these five 
years. It will only take from your portion in the ” 
end. Mother wasinthe secret. And now, hurry ¢ 
and get well, and take your husband home.” ‘ 

Mr. Hazen could afford to be teazed a little, © 
and even listened to his father-in-law’s repe- ° 
tition of the homesick Yankee, without a word. » 
He svon found a tenant for his place—a truly < 5 
Western man, who had never enjoyed, and ; 
therefore did not miss those privileges that ; 
make up the happiness of those reared to their 2 
use. He was to pay the taxes, and clear a> 


certain number of acres every year, so long as < 
he held it. 


ON 





Aaboy and Tait. 


BY ALICE WARD. 
Toilers in this world of strife, 
Reapers in the field of life, 
Sowing early, reaping late, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


Labor earnestly and long, 

Let your hearts be brave and strong, 
Even though your path seem strait, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


Waiting patiently until 

God His promised word fulfil, 
Knocking ever at the gate, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


In due season yo shall reap 
If yo faint not—why then weep 
That the harvest seemeth late ? 
Learn to labur and to wait. 


Mothers, we must not be sleepers, 
But untiring, faithful reapers ; 

If we wish the harvest great, 

We must Jabor and must wait. 


We who guide the steps of youth, 
Must be sowing seeds of truth; 
Leaving unto (od its fate, 

We will labor and will wait. 


When the work of earth is o’er, 

We shall need to wait no more; 
When each one his life-field leaves, 
He may carry home his sheaves. 


Taking them, our Lord shall say— 
‘‘ Well dost thou my trust repay ; 
Enter now into my rest, 

And forevermore be blest.” 
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4 
2 wounded men arrived, she presented herself at 
These arg ny Sons. o one of the hospitals, and claimed a woman’s 


y 
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ALS 





¢ privilege of ministering to pain. Her care was 
There came, daily, to one of the government 5 less for the sick than for the wounded, and less 
hospitals in St. Louis, a lady, whose tender < for strong men than for youth—tender boys, who 
care of the sick and wounded soldiers attracted > Shad felt the kindling fires of patriotism, and 
observation. She was known as the wife of a‘ gone forth in arms to meet the foes of freedom 
citizen, and as an educated woman, who moved; and law. Towards these she displayed all the 
in refined society. Before the war commenced, interest and compassionate care of a mother, 
she was among the most cheerful and compan-< ministering to the mind and heart as well as to 
ionable in a large circle of friends. All the the suffering body. It was remarkable how 
elements of life were in harmony. But, very ¢ completely her life came down into this work, 
soon after the mad assault of corrupt men upon > and how soon duty was absorbed by love. 
their government, Mra. G ’swholedemeanor, Among those who were brought in from one 
changed. Friends wondered, and asked for > of the many battle fields of Missouri, were three 
the cause. But she was silent. She went no\ young men, the oldest not over twenty-two. 
more into society, but held herself away from - One of them had lost an arm ; one had his right 
public observation—shutting herself up, for S knee shattered by the fragment of a shell; and 
most of the time, in her own house. the other had received three bullets in his body. 
Conjecture was of course busy, and many They were laid on three beds, standing side by 
theories to cover the case were advanced and side, and the first woman’s face that looked 
admitted—some near the truth, perhaps, but? down in pity upon their pale suffering faces 
nearly all remote therefrom. The change in her‘ was that of Mrs. G——. The first sound, so 
manner and state of mind was complete; the? full of home and love—so soft and sweet to their 
warm, bright sunshine had passed, and she was ; ears, and like the voice of a mother, was the 
under the shadow of heavy clouds. All this was< voice of Mrs. G Do we wonder that, as 
the more remarkable, in view of the fact that their eyes looked up to hers, they grew blinded 
Mrs. G—— was known as a woman of cheerful, 5 by tears ? 
reactive disposition; of clear, common-sense> Mrs. G—— did not leave them when the sur- 
thought, and of large self-controlling power. geon came. The sight of his instruments 
Whatever trouble might come, her friends had ¢ pressed the blood back upon her heart, and she 
faith in her ability to meet it with the calm-° grew faint; but the eyes of a fair-haired strip- 
ness and dignity of a superior mind. Was it; ling, whose hurt gaze turned from the knife 
possible that a public calamity had been felt in } and probe, and reached upwards towards her, 
her individual life so keenly ? Slike clinging hands, held her to the post of 
Whatever the cause, Mrs. G did not rise 2 duty, and compassion gave new life to her 
above it. She was present no more in the cir-< heart, so that all its pulses were strong again. 
cles to which she had always lent a charm. The surgeon’s best assistant, through all the 
Occasionally an old acquaintance would see’ painful work that had in mercy to be done upon 
her on the street, but with a manner so changed < > the bodies of these young men, was Mrs. G——; 
and subdued that she was scarcely recognized. >and their best strength came from her tender 
The Sabbath always found her in church, sitting ¢ ,eyes and maternal voice. She was an angel to 
with bowed head, an absorbed and fervent >them, and thankful love filled their hearts and 
worshipper; and as she moved down the aisle, “shone from their faces in the calm, and ease, 
after service had closed, and out from the por- - and rest that followed the torture; ard not 
tico amid the crowd, instinctive delicacy in the § only filled their hearts and shone from their 
minds of a large number of old friends let her: faces, but awakened by its ardor the purest 
pass without intrusion. ‘and truest of all loves in her heart—a mother’s 
Thus it was with Mrs. G——, when disease, - love. 
in league with bullet, cannon ball and bursting She did not leave them through the feverish 
shell, began to crowd the hospitals of St. Louis ? j night that followed, and only returned to her 
with sick and wounded men, thus bringing into S home in the gray morning, that broke upon her 
the very heart of a city, peaceful and prosper- ‘self-imposed vigils. Nature demanded rest. 
ous a few months before, the ghastly fruit of 2 Mrs. G-—— was more exhausted than she had 
treason. Among the earliest to enrol herself 2 yet been. It was not so much the night-watch 
in the common sisterhood of charity was Mrs. ? that left her weak and with jarred nerves; feel- 
G——. Almost on the very day that the first ing had been awakened into too strong a life, 
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S 
and burned with too consuming an intensity. ¢ not know what a thrill of pain her brief sen- 
It was lute in the afternoon when Mrs. G $ tence had awakened. 
returned to the hospital. Her first visit was> A wounded rebel! The very bullet that 
to the three young men with whom she had: shattered the bone, and rent the sensitive flesh 
passed the night. They received her with- of the loyal youth over whose couch she sat, 
grateful eyes and welcoming smiles. Some-‘ might have been sent on its cruel mission by 
thing about them touched her more deeply: his hands! Yet was he now brought in, care- 
than she had been touched by anything which ; fully to be ministered to in suffering, and saved 
she had seen during her walks of mercy amid’ perhaps from death. This was the very thought 
sick, and wounded, and dying men. Sitting: that flashed through the mind of Mrs. G ; 
down, she talked first with one, and then with : as the thrill of pain which the announcement 
another, about themselves and their homes.:> occasioned went trembling away into still- 
One had a mother, in far away New England, ‘ ness. 
and his lashes lay wet on his cheeks as he spoke. The moans of the wounded man soon died 
of her. - away. He had first been taken to the surgeon's 
‘*She loves her country, and has given three: apartments, and after the abstraction of a ball, 
sons for its defence,” he said; and in pride of the passage of which had been more painful 
such a mother his heart beat quicker, and sent: than dangerous, removed under the charge of a 
the flushing blood to his pale face. «I will: nurse to the room where he now rested. 
not tell her how badly I am hurt,”’ he continued, ‘ Mrs. G ’s interest in the three young men, 
‘she shall only know of that when I am well? who were now specially in her charge, found 
again. But she shall know of your kindness,‘ no abatement, but rather increase. In brief 
dear Indy! My first letter will tell her of: conversations with each of them, she gatherd 
that.’’ little facts, and incidents, and sentiments, that 
‘“‘Tfappy mother, to have brave and loyal ' expressed the quality of their lives, of a cha- 
sons in atime like this!” answered Mrs. G ,, racter still further to interest her feelings. 
her voice losing its firm tones, and sinking to~ Each had been tenderly cared for in early years, 
a sad expression. *and each was loyal, as well to all homme memo- 
‘‘ Have you no son to give to your country ?”’ 5 ries as to the country he had gone forth to serve, 
asked the fair-haired stripling, whose head : bearing his life in his hands. 
had rested, a few hours before, against her) It was nearly an hour after the wounded 
bosom, while the knife and probe were making _rebel was brought in, when a nurse, crossing 
him sick with agony. ‘from a distant part where he lay, came to Mrs. 
‘J will call you my son,” was replied, after <G , who was assisting the surgeon to dress 
a brief silence. Mrs. G "8 voice was in a> the shattered limb of one of the young men 
lower key, but calm and steady. She seemed < under her care, and stooping down, said to her, 
to have encountered a strong wave of feeling, < with suppressed agitation, 
that made all the timbers in her vessel of lifes ‘It is your son, madam!” 
shudder; but the stroke had proved harmless, < ‘**Who! Where!” The color went out of Mrs. 
and she was herself again. ‘‘And you are my > G——’s face. 
sons also,” she added, almost proudly, as she ‘‘ The man who was last brought in.” 
looked upon the others. ‘‘ Worthy sons! Iwill? ‘*My son?” 
give you a mother’s care!” “‘Yes, ma’am. He says he is your son. Wont 
There entered, at this moment, two men, car-< you come over to him? He wants you.”’ 
rying a litter, on which | man was lying. AS Mrs. G caught her breath with a gasp. 
surgeon and nurse were in attendance. The‘ But, gaining self-posgession, she answered with 
large room was full of beds, and on one of2a calm eloquence of tone that was full of hero- 
these the man, who moaned in a low, plaintive isa ‘‘These are my sons !’’ 
voice, was placed. Mrs. G did not stirs For an instant, she looked proudly from face 
from where she sat by the young soldier. Scenes > to face of the three wounded soldiers, and then 
like this were of almost daily occurrence, and < bent over the task in which she was engaged. 
did not disturb the order or duties of the insti- Her hand showed no tremors, as she wound the 
tution. c long bandages about the tender limb, and in 
‘‘A wounded rebel,” said the nurse, who<every minutiw obeyed the surgeon's direction. 
bad come in with the litter. She had crossed > When the painful work was done, she wiped 
the room to Mrs. G——, whispered the sen-‘ from the sufferer’s pale forehead the clammy 
tence, and then moved back again. She did 2 sweat that covered it, and laid her hand softly 
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upon his temples, smoothing back the damp 
hair. No mother’s hand had in it ever a ten- 
derer touch. 

For a minute the surgeon drew her aside, and 5 
they stood in earnest conversation; then he? 
moved away, and Mrs. G resumed her > 
place. Not long afterwards, the rebel soldier ‘ 
who had been brought in was carried out again, 3 
the men who bore the litter almost touching 2 
Mrs. G as they passed. But she did not > 
stir, or look around. One, two, three hours, 
and she was still in the hospital; but her loyal, $ 
heroic heart had taken up a burden that no true ¢ 
mother’s heart has strength to bear. The sur- 9 
geon, who comprehended the case, was ae 
ing her with intense interest. He saw, with 2 
eyes that could read signs which others might > 
not understand, the gradual failing of power to § 
sustain herself in this self-imposed ordeal, and 2 
more than once offered gentle remonstrances, > 
which she failed to heed. But all things yield, 5 








He to whom, when life was brightest, 
Was thy young heart’s freshness given, 
Has his Master and thine taken, 
To his better homo in Heaven. 


And the old disciple, laying 
Down the cross of earthly strife, 
Treads unsandaled now the golden 
Streets of everlasting life. 


Courage, weary heart—the shadows 
Soon shall fade from thee away ; 

But a little longer needed—though 
Weak and tearful, watch and pray. 


Once again, by hands low-lying 
In the grave, shall thine be pressed, 
And his Master shall receive thee, 
Through the pearly gates of rest. 





Che Little Drummer Bop 


when pressure is in excess of strength. Three: av THE PRISON HOSPITAL, ST. LOUIS. 


hours after her wounded rebel son had been re- S 


moved, by her order, with a nurse in attend:< 


BY PANNY FALES. 


“Looking wistfully. as if there were something still 


ance, to the home he had dishonored, Mrs.G— ‘on his mind, he said—‘My mother is a good woman 
was carried thither insensible, having swooned ~ too—she would treat a poor sick prisoner kindly, and 


from exhaustion of vital power in the unnatu-< ifshe were with your son, she would kiss him. 


ral conflict of mind to which she had been © 
subjected. 

On the day after, she was absent from the: 
hospital; but on the third day she came in> 
again, paler, and to some eyes sadder, and again < 
ministered with loving care to the sons of her 2 
adoption. s 


Our homely prose has failed to give in fitting ¢ 
words this true and touching incident, worthy: 
to be enshrined by some true poet in deathless 5 
numbers. It should not perish. Who will set S 


it in the jewels of song? A. 





Hreary Past—Sutuye Hope. 
Long has nied eri aa 


Siuce together hand iu hand 
Ye were looking at the future, 
From youth’s sunny, love-lit land. 


Then the sky bent blue above you, 
Stretched before a flowery road ; 

Beautiful, and calm, and holy, 
Was the life the future showed. 


But the sunny dream has vanished— 
Died the bright hopes, one by one, 
Till wi:h age low-beut and weary, 
Thou must seek the grave alone. 


279? 


Lonely, dying, among strangers, 
Dreaming of his Southern home, 

Lonying for his mother’s kisses, 
Ere the angel Reaper come, 


For her arms once more to clasp him, 
Her soft fingers in his hair, 

And the dear, old-time caresses— 
All a mother’s tender care. 


Pleading, wistful eyes, he tarneth, 
To a gentle face anear, 

Bending down with woman’s pity, 
His low dying words to hear. 


‘‘ Lady,” said he, “at my mother’s, 
If one sick, a prisoner lay, 

She would kindly watch beside him, 
As you watch by me, to-day. 


“Tf your son—oh, she would soothe him, 
And would kies him—she is good.” 
Oh, the yearning glance uplifted, 
All its meaning understood. 


Gently bent the lady o’er him, 
While his dying lips she prest, 

“ For your mother's sake,” sho murmured— 
Comforted he sank to rest: 


Rest that folds the hands furever, 
Sleep no mother’s tears can start; 

Lo! two acgels kissed him, hushing 
The wild, sad ory of his heart. 
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: : have cried out, when warned of his danger— 
Chess Gpisodes. ‘‘Let me alone, for I see checkmate against 
Notwithstanding the many conjectures which Kuthar !” 
have been hazarded, the origin of the game of? Daniel relates that Prince Henry, the young- 
chess is unknown, though it is certain that it) est son of the Conqueror, afterwards Henry 
is of very remote antiquity, and more than< the First, who, with his brother Robert, went. 
probable that it first made its appearance in ¢ to the court of the French king, after dinner 
Asia. John de Vigney wrote a work which he’, won 80 much money of Louis, the king’s eldest 
called **The Moralization of Chess,” in which - son, at chess, that the latter lost his temper, 
he assures us that the game was invented by and reproaching him with the base birth of 
a philosopher nnmed Xerxes, in the reign of > his father, threw the chess-men in his face. 
Evil Merodach, King of Babylon, and was: Henry took up the chess-board, and struck 
made known to that monarch in order to ae Louis with such force that he drew blood. 
gage his attention and correct his manners. We are told that Charles the First was at chess 
‘There are three reasons,” says De Vigney, ¢ when news was brought of the final intention 
‘‘Which induced the philosopher to institute, ° of the Scots to sell him to the English: but so 
this new pastime; the first, to reclaim a wicked § little was he discomposed by this alarming in- 
king; the second, to prevent idleness; the? telligence, that he continued his game with the 
third, practically to demonstrate the nature‘ utmost composure; so that no person could 
and necessity of nobleness.” He then adds:—’have known that the letter he received had 
‘‘The game of chess passed from Chaldea into given him information of anything remarkable. 
Greece, and thence diffused itself all over¢ The following remarkable anecdote we have 
Europe.” The Arabians and Saracens, who) from Dr. Robertson, in his history of Charles 
are said to he admirable players at chess, have< V. John Frederic, Elector of Saxony, having 
new-modelled the story of De Vicuey, and ¢ beentaken prisoner by Charles, was condemned 
adapted it to their own country, changing the: to death. The decree was intimated to him 
name of the philosopher from Xerxes to Sisa. c while at chess with Ernest of Brunswick, his 
Though it is not known when the game of : fellow: prisoner. After a short pause, and 
chess was first brought into England, yet there ? making some reflections on the irregularity 
is good reason to suppose it was well known‘ and injustice of the emperor’s proceedings, he 
there at least a century before the Conquest, ? turned to his antagonist, whom he challenged 
and that it was then a favorite pastime with: to finish the game. He played with his usual 
persons of the highest rank. Mr. Singerthinks: ingenuity and attention; and having beat 
that the game was unknown in Europe pre-< Ernest, expressed all the satisfaction that is 
vious to the crusades, and that it did not reach - commonly felt on gaining such victories. He 
us before the twelfth century. > was not, however, put to death, but set at 
The game is one of extraordinary commpli-< liberty after five years’ confinement. 


ra 


cation and difficulty. : 
practised by the greatest warriors and generals: 
and some have even supposed that it was 
necessary for a military man to be a perfect 
master of it. 
such as usually to engross the attention of 


It has been generally - 


In the Chronicle of the Moorish kings of 


Granada, we find it related that in 1396, 
~<Mehemed Balbs seized upon the crown in 
~ prejudice of his elder brother, and passed his 
The interest which it excites is ~ 


life in one continued round of disasters. His 
_wars with Castile were invariably unsuccessful, 


those who engage in it to the exclusion of. .and his death was occasioned by a poisoned 
all other objects, even of the most pressing * vest. Finding his case desperate, he dispatched 
moment. We read that Tamerlane, who was a~an officer to the fort of Salobrena, to put his 
great chess player, was engaged in a game < brother Juzaf to death, lest that prince’s 
during the very time of the decisive battle with - adherents should form any obstacle to his son’s 
Bajazet, the Turkish emperor, who was defeated = succession. The Alcayde found the prince 
and taken prisoner. It is also related of Al‘ playing at chess with an alfagui, or priest. 
Amin, the Khalif of Bagdad, that he was: Juzaf begged hard for two hours’ respite, 
engaged at chess with his freedman, Kuthar, > which was denied him. At last, with great 
at the time when Al Mamun’s forces were : reluctance, the officer permitted him to finish 
carrying on the siege of that city with so much ¢ cthe gnme; but before it was finished, a mes- 
vigor that it was on the point of being carried : <senger arrived with the news of the death of 
by assault. Dr. Hyde quotes an Arabic history 2 Mehemed, and the unanimous election of Juzaf 
of the Saracons, in which the Khalif is said to ‘to the crown. 


LAY SERMONS. 





: ¢among men, which will obey no Jaw but that of 
SHorgiveness, “fear. The : 


The sword must be unsheatbed, and the 

¢right arm bared, or the wicked will not submit. 

Among the varicties of individual experiencegwe < This is the state addressed, when anger and pun- 
occasionally meet with a singular condition,—utter ~ ishment are spoken of in the Word; God’s infinite 
want of faith in God’s willingness to forgive. In<‘love, which yearns over every creature, veiling 
this state of mind was a lady of considerable in- ’itself under forms of wrath.” 
telligence, and well known for her charities. Early 5 She listened calmly, and with evident interest ; 
in life, she had been gay and fashionable; but, -and did not offer any suggestions adverse to aha 
after thirty, became a devout church member. cI had said. Still, I could see no light drifting 

Mrs. Olney was not a happy Christian. From? through the shadows on her face. Her mental con- 
the very commencement of her religivus experience, © dition interested me, and I endeavored to compre- 
her soul dwelt under a cluud. That “ God is love,” » hend its meaning; but, after a long conversation, 
she read iu Scripture; and she also read therein (I found myself unable to get down to the real cause 
this other declaratiun—“ TI ama just God.” But, >of her morbid state. To tho clearest teaching of 
from some mental peculiarity, she was not able to‘ the Bible, and the fairest conclusiuns drawn there- 
see how, in forgiving her fur past transgressions, 2 from, she had only her doubts to oppose. There 
God could be in harmony with himself. S they were, enshrouding her like a pall, and no sun- 

‘He must be just as well as merciful,” I heard > rays of truth seemed strong enough to scatter them. 
her remark, one evening, toa friend. The answer, “I cannot seo it,” was the answer she gavo; 
to which I listened, went over the common ground ¢ “ and unless / can see it, what help for me is there 
of atonement for the satisfaction of justice. I in all you say ?” 
watched Mrs. Olney’s face. It did not ie I was interested in Mrs. Olney. So far os her 





The argument failed. outward life was concerned, she lived in obedience 
“Yes—yes—I understand all that,” was her ¢to the precepts of religion. She was always in ber 
answer. > place at church, and among the foremost in the 
“ And are you not satisfied to rest here?” asked 2 various uscs of church membership—a devout 


the friend. worshipper, and a doer of good deeds. If any, 
“No,” was the despondent reply. it seemed to me, were to live in the sunshine of 
“Why not?” spiritual confidence, her sky, of all others, should 


“Simply, because having broken the law, and $ have been clear. But, clouds and Spceunils were 
thus offended Gud, I cannot see how forgiveness is > there. 
possible. My early life was an insult to Him. 1S “Do you know Mrs. Olney?” I inquired of a 
made light of His precepts; I scorned the offers of < most excellent lady, who was a member of the 
salvation. When He said, ‘Give me thy heart,’ I$ same church to which Mrs. Olney belonged. 
turned from Him, and laid my heart an offering, ‘I used to know her,” was the answer received. 
upon the shrine of this wicked world. And now, a But we Lave not spoken for ten years.” 
when I seck Him, He hides His face from me. IS “TI am sorry to hear you say this,” I returned. 
am in terror, but He mocks at my fear.” < “Mrs. Olney is a true woman, if I read her aright.” 

“ Every one that asketh receiveth; and be that) ‘There is much in her character that I admire,” 
seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketb, it shall 5 said the lady, “and from all that I bear of her, 
be opened.” So answered the friend in words of” sho is trying to lead a good and useful life. But, 
divine truth. < she bears in her heart a spirit of unfurgiveness.” 

I again obzerved the lady’s faco, to see how this - > “Towards whum?” I asked. 
clear declaration would effect ber. For a moment, C “Towards mo,” she answered. ‘I was so un- 
it seemed to lighten; but the shadow was not- fortunate as to offend ber very deeply. The cause 
lifted. S of offence I will not excuse. I am not surprised 

‘‘Tt must be regarded only as an appearance that - that she became angry; nor even that ehe refused, 
God is angry,” I ventured hereto remark. ‘“ Divine < for a lung time afterwards, to regard me with any- 
love—infinite compassion—are qualities adverse to. thing but displeasure. The act, on my part, bas 
anger. The wicked, undersuch suffering and restraint, 5 been sorely repented—I have suffered, on account 
as are the consequences of evil, naturally enough at- C thereof, painful humiliation of spirit. I condemn 
tribute their pains to the angry punishment of an ‘it as wrong—I have put far from me the spirit by 
offended God. And when God speaks in warning to < which it was inspired; and I believe, that, as a sin 
the wicked, it is as a father to his disobedient child- < before God, it is not kept in remembrance against 
ren. He appears with signsof anger, though loveand ‘me. ‘If Mra. Olney could only forget and forgive !” 
compassion are in his heart. There is a state of evil)» I had now the clue to Mrs. Olnoey’s state. It 
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was her own unforgiving spirit that clouded herS we cannot forgive those who trespass against 

mind. In her idea of God, there was an attribution ? us.” 

of perverted human passions; and as she was not; She dropped her startled eyes away from mine, 

able to reach a state of forgiveness towards her< and let them rest upon the floor again. 

friend, so she found it impossible to understand) “There may be much involved in what you say,” 

how God could put aside anger and reccive her < she remarked, not long afterwards, in a subdued 

with divine forgiveness. ‘voice. ‘Some things are bard to forgive,” she 
“Have you made efforts towards a reconcilia- , added, like one thinking aluud. 

tion 2” I axked. ? And yet,” I ventured to ray, “only in the 
“Not of late. After sho became a member of: degree that we forgive men their trespasses, can 

our church, I several times purposely threw myeelf: we expect God to forgive our trespasses—in other 

in ber way; but she refused to meet my advances.) words, there must be a forgiving state in our own 

Once, happening to be in the same company, where | hearts, befure we can have any realizing sense of 

conversation was general, I responded to a remark 5 the Lord’s infinite forgiveness.” 

which she had just made; but she took nu notice’ Evidently thought, with her, was flowing in a 

of me whatever. On another uccasion we wero in--, new direction. I did not think it well to press the 

troduced by a mutual friend, who was not aware that : subject, but left her to continue, or change it, as 

we had met before; when she bowed icily, not even : she might feel inclined. 

offering her hand—and after standing in silence)» “Do you really think,” che asked, “that God 

for a few moments, turned away, and moved to a. only forgives us in the degree that we exercise for- 


distant part of the room.” >giveness towards others ?” 
Flas she spoken against you?’ I further in-- “Literally, that is the teaching of Scripture,” 
quired. Cwasmy reply. “‘If ye forgive not en their tres 


“T fear that she hus, judging from the manner. passes, ucither will your Leavenly Father forgive 
of afew who are her intimate friends. In several > your trexspassis.” But, going past the literal sense 
instances, I have observed a drawing off from me, - of this law, let us get down to its spiit. A state 
and a standing at a distance, of persons who were: ‘of true religion is a state of love—love to God and 
once familiar and friendly. The cause of this, ‘the neighbor. If we cannot forgive, we cannot 
right or wrong, I have laid at her door. Not that. love, God is not angry—He docs not decline for- 
I belicve ber capable of trying to injure me through © "givenes ss—bat, because of our unforgiving states, 
indulgence of any vindictive spirit—fur I think ¢ He cannot dwell with us in love. Ever He stands 
better of her Christianity than that; but, not {at the dour, knocking, and asking for entrance. 
having forgiven me Iu her heart, she finds it im- >It is fur us to open the door, by removing the evil 
possible to think of me ag being in any easential ‘ things set in it as bars and bolts; and until we do 
degree changed from what I was ten or fifteen ‘ this, He cunnot enter.” 
years ago, and so not only retains her old dislike, 2 A window was opened in the mind of Mrs. Oluey, 
but infuses something of its quality into the minds‘ through which clearer light came in. What she 
of her intimate friends,” /had regarded as only a just displeasure towards 

Now [I understuod Mrs. Olney’s case better. Ats one who bad injured her in past times, but whoge 
our next mecting, I so managed the cunversation, > life in the present was, to human eyea, blameless, 
that it dritted towards berself and ber unbappy < she now saw to bave in it the bard qualities of an 
state of mind. Sbhudows gathered over her face; > unforgiving spirit. It was for what bad been done 


all cheerfulness died away from her tones. >to her, that she retained dis.ike. Mrs. Ulney be- 
“T have thought of you a great deal, since our » ‘longed to that class of persons, who, when clearly 
last conversation,” said I. 2 satisfied in regard to any course of action, move 
This expression of interest naturally opened hue ‘forward with resolute eelf. compulsion. First she 
mind to anything I might say. > decided, that, as a Christian woman, ebe could no 
“The hindrance,” I added, “must be in your-¢ longer bold towards the lady of whom I have spoken, 
self; for, it cannot be in (iod.” : the attitude of a stranger. Next cume the question 


“Tf I kuew the hindrance!” she sighed heavily. ¢as to how the lady was to be appruached—whether 
‘““[g it not possible,” I suggested, “ that sige email and with oral reference tu the past; or, 
where in your heart, hidden away from distinct > by friendly advances, when next they happened to 
coneciousness, dwells an unforgiving epirit ?” , be thrown tugetber iu company. The lutter method 
Her eyes were cast duwn as I spoke; but, she. was chosen; aud the opportunity was not long 
raised them instantly from the floor, in a half: delayed. I wus present, and witnesyed the unob- 
startled way, fixing upon me a look of inquiry. : * trusive scene. Perhaps no other person had any 
“Tt often happens,” I continued, “ that our ideas , conception of what it involved. 
of God take the hue of interior states. We can» The lady referred to, as having given offence to 
only think of Him, as like-minded with ourselves, Mrs. Oluey years beture, was sittiug on one end of 
Angry at sin, becauso we are angry when thea sofa. Sbe had been conversing with a friend 
laws we make are vivlated; unforgiving, because; who bad just risen and crossed the roum, leaving 
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the place at her side vacant. At this moment, I ?away? There is a lesson in your experience, from 
saw Mrs. Olney quietly pass over, and occupy the » which others may profit.” 
seat, offering her hand as she sat dowo. The hand, Mrs. Olney reflected fur a little while. 
was taken and held—not at once eliriqdished: $ “‘Tt was all here,” and she laid ber hand over 
Both faccs were in full view. That of Mrs. Olney > her heart. ‘ God’s love was not withholden. The 
was considerably heizhtened in color; but, its ex->obstruction was in me. The memory of wrong 
pression, though subdued, was frank and kind. 5 was cherished, brooded over, held almost as a sweet 
Over the other face, light was leaping; and I saw morsel under my tongue. Nut being able to for- 
sudden tears almost brimming the eyes. Only’ for < give, I could not realize the possihility of furgive- 
a short time, the natural embarrassmont of this ness in God. The words of Scripture wero plain , 
meeting continued. The tender of forgiveness and enough; and I tried to rest cn them with con- 
Christian fellowship—for all that was involved—- fidence. But, external faith and interior convic- 
was so gladly accepted, that Mrs. Olney felt her tion, are very different things. I was ion durkness 
heart beginning to warm and glow, almost imme- and duubt, and there seemed no hope forme. But, 
diately, with new-born pleasures. \ when the law of forgiveness ruled iu my own soul, 
For nearly the whole of that evening, these two >doubt and darkness fled away. It seemed as if I 
old friends, between whom a gu!f of years bad, in+ had passed from a narrow, suffocating chamber, 
& moment, been bridzed over, kept close together. out into the free air, and under a cloudless sky. 
Lhere wag, in Mrs. Olney’s countenance, a new ex- ‘In the freedom of my new state, I am in wonder at 
pression. All the clouds which had rested over it’ the bondage from which I have been delivered. 
for so long a feriod were swept away, and peace . The process of canse and cffect, 1 am unable to 
dwelt there amid sunshine. The reconciliation was >follow. I only know, that, whereas I was blind, 
complete. From that hour, they became tenderly © now I see. God has not changed, for he is un- 
attached to each other; and were inseparable co- , changeable. My own state bas goverued all.” 
workers in. all the external things appertaining sae And so itis in every religious experience. Our 
their church membership. cown states determine our ideas of God. He is to 
“You have come up from the valley of doubt,” I hi an angry God, because we are angry and vin- 
said, in meeting hor not long afterwards, poctive towards others; a hard exactur of legal 
“Yes,” she unswered. “TI am not troubled as in < penalties, because we will have the uttermost far- 
former tines. That strange, shadowed state of the >thing; slow to forgive, because there iz a spirit of 
soul no longer exists.” < unforgiveness in our hearts. But, when love dwells 
‘‘Wore you cunscious when and how it passed 5 with us, He is love. T. 8. A. 
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° , ¢ walks, and was greatly delighted with ber treasure, 
Childhood § Sorrows. laying it out in parcels, thinking what enjoyment 
BY J. E. M’C. ¢ She would have over it with her little companions, 


Mothers often greatly err in undervaluing tho < assigning its various uses in her simple domestic 
little griefa and disappointments of childhood. :ecunomy. Her mother entered, and finding the 
The trifles which give them pain and trouble would § litter on the carpet, hastily and coldly swopt it all 
be nothing to us, so we unreasonably exact of them x into the fire, despite the child’s entreaties. The 
the same indifference. Did you ever reflect how dif- 5 poor grieved little thing fled away almost distracted, 
ferent the samc scene lovksat your own height, from >and for several days could scarcely bear to look on 
that point at which your little child must view it?< ber mother’s face. To ber it was as reul a source 
If not, you will realize it by stooping down beside 2 of anguish, as for the millionaire to gee all his 
him and taking in a view of the same landscape. < choice possessions swept away by the devouring 
So mothers should learn to place themselves at the > flame. 
child’s mental stand-point in all their dealings with ? Ob mother, learn to reverence every tender, 
them. ‘loving thing in your little child's nature. The 

A lady of great strength of mind and fine sensi-~ world will harden it soun enough, without your 
bilities, once told a friend that she never suffered < band aiding in the work. Enter feelingly into its 
more acutely, than once in childhuod when her > little joys, and add to them the double pleasure of 
mother carclessly swept into the fire some of the. your approving smile. Sympathize with its little 
shining silk of the milk-weed plant. She had ° griefs, and comfort with cheering words uf tender 
found it for the first time in some of her little< love the little subbing bosom. ‘As one whom his 


¢ 
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mother comforteth”—what sweeter figure could the: Basil Hall thus describes the effects produced on 
kind Father above employ to express his tender‘ board ship, by the different modes of government 
pity for his sorrowing children. - adopted by different commanders. 

Christian mother, be faithful to your solemn ‘ Whenever one of these commanding officers,” 
trust; then, when angel voices shal] shout the¢ speaking of a fault-finding captain, “came on 
harvest-home, you may stand before the great< board the ship, after an absence of a day or two, 
white throne and answer to the great summons— > and likewise when he made his periodical round of 
“Here am I, Lord, and the children whom thou” the decks after breakfast, his constant habit was to 
hast given me.” C cast his eye about him, in order to discover what 

cers ¢ Was wrong; to detect the smallest thing that was 

y tc inet C out of its place; in a word, to find as many grounds 

Fault Sinding. > for rants as possible. This ensiiiod: in his 

Sopinion, the best preventive to neglect, on the 

Mr, Abbott, in his “ Mother at Home,” says :— © part of those under his command; and he acted in 

Do not be continually finding fault with your< S this crusty way on principle. The attention of the 
children. It is at times necessary to censure and; other officer, on the contrary, appeared to be directed 
to punish. But very much more may be done by > chiefly to those points which he could approve of. 
encouraging children when they do well. Be there-< For instance, he would stop as he went along, from 
fore more careful to express your approbation of > timo to time, and say to the firet lieutenant, ‘Now, 
good conduct, than your disapprobation of bad. < these ropes are very nicely arranged; this mode of 
Nothing can more discourage a child than a spirit > stowing the men’s bags and mess kids is just as I 
of incessant fault-finding, on the part of its parent. wish to see it;’ while the officer first described 
And hardly anything can exert a more injurious < would not only pass by these well-arranged things, 
influence upon the disposition both of the parent; which had cost hours of labor to put in order, 
and the child. Thero are two great motives in- 6 quite unnoticed, but would not be easy till his eye 
fluencing human actions; hope and fear. Both of - had caught held of some casual omission which 
these are at times necessary. But who would not< afforded an opening for disapprobation. 
prefer to have her child influenced to good conduct) ‘One of these captains would remark to the first 
by the desire of pleasing, rather than by the er dean yo as he walked along, ‘How white and 





of offending? If a mother never expresses her ‘clean you have got the decks to-day! I think you 
gratification when her children do well, and js 2 must have been at them all the morning, to have got 
always censuring them when she gees anything 5 them into such order.’ ‘The other, in similar cir- 
amiss, they are discouraged and unbappy. They > > cumstances, but eager to find fault, would say, even 
feel that it, is useless to try to please. Their dis-$if the decks were as white and clean as drifted 
positions become hardened and soured by this 8n0w, ‘I wish you would teach these sweepers to 
ceaseless fretting; and at last, finding that, whether < clear away that bundle of shakings!’ pointing tu a 
they do well or ill, they are equally found fault 5 bit of rope yarn not balf an inch long left under 
with, they relinquish all efforts to please, and be- ¢ the truck of a gun. It seemed, in short, as if 
come heedlevs of reproaches. S nothing was more vexatious tu one of these officers, 
But let a mother approve of her child’s conduct ° than to discover things so correct as to affurd him 
whenever she can. Let her show that his good 5 Bo good opportunity for finding fault; while, to the 
behaviour makes her sincerely happy. Let her re- ° other, the necessity of censuring really appeared a 
ward him for his efforts to please, by smiles and < punishment to himself. 
affection. In this way she will cherish in her) ‘Under the one, accordingly, we all worked with 
child’s heart some of the noblest and most desirable > cheerfulness, from a conviction that nothing we did 
feclings of our nature. She will cultivate in him Si2 @ proper way would miss approbation. 
an amiable disposition and a cheerful spirit. Your2 “ But our duty under the other, being performed 
child has been, during the day, very pleasant and < in fear, seldom went on with much spirit. We had 
obedient. Just before putting him to sleep for > 20 personal satisfaction in doing these things car- 
the night, you take his hand and say, “ My son,‘ rectly, from the certainty of getting no commenda- 
you have been a very goud boy to-day. It makes > ier. 
me very happy to see you so kind and vbedient.< ‘ The great chance, also, of boing ecnsured, even 
God loves children who are dutiful to their parents, Sin those cases where we had labored most in- 
and Ile promises to make them bappy.” This? dustriously to merit approbation, broke the spring 
approbation from his mother is, to him, a great : ; Of all generous exertion, and by teaching us to an- 
reward. And when, with a more than ordinarily < ? ticipate blame as a matter of course, defeated the 
affectionate tone, you say, “(ood night, my dear: Very purpose of punishment when it fell upon 
son,” he leaves the room with his little heart full of $ us. The case being quite hopeless, the cbastise- 
feeling. And when he closes his eyes for sleep, he< ment seldom conduced either to the amendment of 
is happy, and resolves that he will always try to do > an offender, or to the prevention of offences. But 
his duty. 5 ; what seemed the oddest thing of all was, that these 
> 
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men were both as kind-hearted as could be; or, if Sand this frame of mind alone, essentially helps the 


there were any difference, the fault-finder was the propagation of a similar cheerfulness among all 
better-natured, aud, in matters not professional, Sthose who are about him. It requires, indeed, but 


the more indulgent of the two. 


a very little experience of soldiers or sailors, child- 


“The line of conduct I have described was purely Sren, servants, or any other kind of depeudents, or 


& matter of official system, not at all of feeling. 
Yet, as it then appeared, and still appears to me, 
nothing could be more completely erroneous than 
the snarling method of the one, or more decidedly 
calculated to dv good than the approving style of 
the other. It haa, in fact, always appeared to me 
an absurdity, to make any real distinction between 
public and private matters in these respects. 

“Nor is there the smallest reason why the same 
principle of civility, or consideration, or by what- 
ever namo that quality be called, by which the 
feelings of others are consulted, should not modify 
professional intercourse quite as much as it does 
that of the freest society, without any risk that 
the requisite, strictuess of discipline would be hurt 
by an atteutivo to good manners. 

“The desire of discovering that things are right, 
and a sincere wish to express our approbation, are 
habits which, in almost every situation in life, have 
the best possible effects in practice. 


even of companions and superiors, to show that 
this good-humor, on the part of those whom we 
wish to influence, is the best possible coadjutor to 
our schemes of management, whatever these may 
be.” : 

The judicious bestowal of approbation is of the 
first impurtance in promoting obedience, and in 
cultivating in the bosom of your child affectionate 
and cheerful feelings. Let your smiles animate 
your boy’s heart, and cheer him on in duty. When 
he returns from school, with his clothes clean and 
bis countenance happy, reward him with the mani- 
festation of a mother’s love. This will be the 
strongest incentive to neatness and care. An 
English gentleman used to encourage his little 
children to early rising, by calling the one who 
first made her appearance in the parlor in the 
morning, Lark. The early riser was addressed by 
that name during the day. This slight expression 


‘of parental approval was found sufficient to call up 


“They are vastly more agreeable certainly to the ¢all the children t» the early enjoyment of the 


superior himyclf, whether. he be the colonel of a‘ morning air. A child often makes a very great 
regiment, the captain of a ship, or the head of a effort to do something to merit a smilo from its 
house; for the mere act of approving seldom fails “mother. And most bitter tears are frequently shed 
to put a man’s thoughts into that pleasant train ¢ because parents do not sufficiently sympathize in 
which predisposes him to be habitually pleased, ‘these feelings. 
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Hospital Sure. yhaven’t counted the cost. I love my country. I 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. cbelieve I am a patriotic woman, and hope I would 
‘Why, Constance, you’re not in earnest?” said < not falter at almost any sacrifice for the triumph of 
mamma, Jooking up from the newsepaper which the (our cause. But this one isn’t demanded of you. 
carrier had flung into the door only a moment before. “What will you do, Constance Weldon, duwn there 
‘Yes I am, Mary, thoroughly. I have made :amid those horrible spectacles of bleeding, suffering, 
up my mind to go beyond the possibility of change, »dying men. How can your eyes bear the sight of 
and [ sball leave next week.” ¢their ghastly wounds—how can your ears hear 
There was a look in Aunt Constance’s voice Stheir moans of suffering, you whose nature is so 
which was like her words, and both made me feel > sensitive, and whose whole life has been so tenderly 
that her mind was made up—that neither entreaty Ssheltered from all sorrow? And then think, too, 
nor argument would avail to change her decision. what you will have to endure when the hot weather 
I think mamma felt the same, for she looked at her ei in, in that southern climate. Think of the 
sistcr in an amazed, bewildered sort of way. labors that will wear you by day, and the long nights 
“ Constance Weldon, have you lost your wits?’ < when you can have no rest, because the sick and 
she asked. the dying about you will need your care. No, no, 
“Y think I was never in fuller possession of all « Constance, your duty doesn’t lie in this direction.” 
my facuities, such as tbey are,” said Aunt Con-S “Mary,” said Aunt Constance, getting up from 
stance, with that little, sweet, flickering laugh of ?her chair, and pacing rapidly across the room, 
hers, that is pleasanter to hear than any tune I Sil a sudden light spread itself all over her face, 


,there as hospital nurse! Oh, Constance, you 


know of. until I could think of nothing but the light as it 
“ But for you to take into your head to go down (breaks over the hills at dawn, “I have grown sick 
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of my life of indulence and selfishness, for such it: through one of the rooms, a voice called my name, 
scems to we at this time. What good am I doing and turning hastily, I saw a pale, almost boyish 
in my day and gencration—what better is the< face, with dark mournful eyes, bent eagerly upon 
world because [ live in it? I bave grown tired of : mine. There was something familiar in those thin, 
my wasted life—my heart and my couscience have* young features, but although I felt confident I bad 
lifted themselves and reproached me, that while 7 met them before, I was unable to say hore or where. 
others are dying fur my country, I am idling away > ““¢Don’t you know me, Miss Constance ?’ asked 
my time to little purpose or uee. I am sick of my < the white lips of the young soldier. 
life—sick of myself for it; and, Mary, I have? “TI shook my head, and askod his name. 
solemnly covenanted with myself to do this thing. “*You haven't forgotten Robert English ?’ 
Because I have been reared tenderly and delicately, ° 2? “Robert English!” I said, “ what, the little 
shall my weuk heart shrink frum witnessing suffer- > curly headed boy tbat has been with his sister, 
ings thut perbaps I may alleviate; and if I die in< < Carrie English and me, so many pleasant summer 
this work—why, I shall only follow the noble com- < > mornings to guther berries on tbe hills of Wobura ? 
pany of men and women who have sacrificed their? “The soldier burst into tears— 
lives fur their country; and what is living worth) “Oh, Miss Constance,’ said he, ‘I shall go up 
which has no object and no service. No, Mary, ¢ on those hills again to gather berries, nor through 
the way lics clear before mo, and if it is to death, the pines, nor over the old bridge, no more.’ 
why, I must make the sacrifice.” < “TJ cried too, and tried to comfort him with en- 
Mumma did not say any more. She only leaned couragements of his recovery; but alas! when I 
her head on her hand and burst into tears. Aunt < saw the surgeon he shuok his head, and said, ‘the 
Constance cried too. She is mamma’s only sister. young man’s wound in the thigh, was a very bad 
Uncle Henry has gone to the war, and since grand-‘ one, a very bad one!’ and I knew what that meant. 
papa dicd, my aunt has come to live with us, | et thought of the young soldier’s widowed muvtber 
have heard my mamma say that Constance was: and only sister, und my heart ached sharply for 
always the idul of the family. She is beautiful, ; them. 
my Aunt Constunce—with her dark blue eyes, her > ‘“‘ Every moment that I could spare, I was at the 
lips like the roses of Junc, and her sweet and? eoldier’s bedside. Ile liked to hold my hand, and 
gracious manner always wius the hearts of all - to hear me talk to him of home and the dear fami- 
little children. I knew papa, who sets so much: liar faces and scenes. But I saw that he was fail- 
store by her, would be very reluctant to have her - ing rapidly, and at last, I nerved wyself to say, 
go; but when mamma related to him the conversa- ° ‘Robert, you will never see that old home again, 
tion she had had with her sister, papa said, ¢but in a little while I hope you will sec another, 
‘Mary, [ haven’t one word to say. If Constance © dearer and bappier than that, and where no sorrow 
feels that her duty is here, it is ours to let ber go, , will ever enter.” He understood me, and with the 
with God's blezsing, and ho can take care of her < tears pouring slowly over bis pale face he said, 
among thuse sick and dying men, whom her face 3 ‘Oh, Miss Constance, I'm not fit to enter 
may cheer, or her voice may comfort, as well as ° ‘ there.’ 
here. Be brave, Mary, and givo your best gift— ‘None of us are, dear Robert, else Christ would 
your only sister—to this work.” And so Aunt‘ not have come that they which believe on Him 
Constance gave usa her blessing and went. < should have eternal life. I said much more; he 
The dead summer heats are upon us now, and: Jay very still, breathlessly devouring every word. 
she, my sweet and gentle aunt, is far away among : As the day drew towards night, I saw a change 
such feurful scenes and work that it makes me > was coming over him, and he whispered, 
shudder only to think of it. Sick and dying sol-<¢ “Wont you take my hand, Constance, and re- 
diers are all about her. The ghastly spectacle of : peat— 


broken, and maimed, and scarred limbs, greet her ; ‘Rock of Ages cleft for me, 
eyes by night and by day; and yet her last letter > Let me hide myself in Thee 
read, S “When I had finished the beautiful hymn be 


“Qh, brother and sister, beloved, I was never; looked up in my face and smiled a smile I shall 
quite so happy as I am now. All my energies < never forget. 
have oppurtunity for action, and [ am busy from - “‘¢Qh, Constance,’ he said, ‘you have done me 
morning until night, or from night until morning,“ good!’ And then he added, ‘When I'm gone take 
and only bave time to suatch sleep enough to pre- <a lock of my hair and send it to mother, and tell 
pare me fur more work—work which is a pleasure,‘ her, her boy left good-bye for her, and that he 
because it is relieving the euffering and adminis-¢ wasn’t afraid—he wasn't afraid; for he knew in 
tering to the need of others. < whom he trusted.’ 

“T cannot tell you what scenes I have witnessed . Cas And these were the last words of Robert Eng- 
in these hospitals, but they will inhabit my memory < lish, and standing by his bedside I blessed God 
forever, making me, I trust, a wiser and a better> that he bad put it into my heart to come to the 
woman! Three days azo, as I was walking ~ hospitals.” 

é 
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Gh f t S ‘ | C nothing and wanta to run. So you see it is all 
t De gquirre ° - Tight, after all. You girls are always so babyish 
¢ about such things, though, and never know how to 
¢ do anything right.” 

“Tda, Ida, run here quickly, and see what I've, terbert was really a good little boy, but he 
got for you.” The silvery notes of Herbert Har- ; couldn’t help wishing his sister had been a boy 
rell’s voice fluttered out joyously, as be called to ; too, go that instead of playing with dulls, she could 
his little sister. ‘ have been climbing around in the trees with him; 

Ida dropped her rag-doll and scampered out on > and he liked very wuch to try to make his sister 
to the porch, the wavea of rich blood rippling ° think that boys were smarter than girls. 


; 2 
over her face like a fivod of moss-Toses. side Ida was go busy looking at the squirrel tbat she 
brother stood holding something in bis hat, while : didn’t pay any attontion to him; so after be bad 


his eyes eparkled with pleasure. ) strutted up and down the porch awhile, with his 


: hia : ts pervert? Do iet ae Bee! . Oh - hands in his pockets, and his suldter cap vet on one 
dear! dear! if it isn't just the sweetest little squirrel : side of his head, feeling as if he must be quite as 


T ever saw in all my lite. Where did you get it— ; large and important as a man, he ran up to the 


the wee, pretty thing? Mayno’t I bold it just a ° garret and brought down the cage. 


minute please, brother Herbert? 2 Ida clapped her bands with delight, when she 
Ida held out her hands coaxingly, and Herbert’ say the squirrel in its emall house. It was tbe 


took the squirrel out of his hat very curefully, and © protticst thing you ever saw, my little readers. Its 


gave it to her. S bair was as soft as silk, aud just the colour of the 


“Take care, and don’t let it get away, Ida. It’s“ jittle mice you see sometimes; and it had two 


Ps 


tho wildest thing you ever did see, I tell you I bright eyes that shone like stars, and the daintiest 
had a hard time to catch it! We boys wers gather-. ears and head, and four of the cunningest little 


ing nuts down at the beech treo in the hollow, feet, and a long bushy tail that it curled up over 
: we A ° : ° 
when all at once I noticed that the nuts commenced < its head when it was eating. You've no idea how 


rattling down from the tree, and louking up, I saw‘ pretty it did look, Maybe some of you have pet 


this little squirrel sitting there us bappy as a king, A squirrels of your own, if you have, you know all 


ae the aut in its puws and eating out thes about them. 
ernels, You've no idea how cunning it looked. > yda's equirrel didn’t seem to want to cat much. 


Just the minute I saw it I told the boys we must” It was afraid of her, because it had always lived 


have it, and I commenced climbing the tree; but» in the woods where no person could get to it. As 
it jumped from ove branch to another, 


just as easily > soon as it saw Ida coming, it would run into the 


as [ can walk acrosg the floor, and seemed to dare’ upper story of its cage, and she couldn’t coax it to 


ne re get hold ort. Bat at lust it got scared and < come down, though she tried very bard. Herbert 
run into a little hole in the top of the tree, and > told her it would come down the next morning, 80 


tucked itself up in the leaves. I expect it thought ° she put the cage where the old cat couldn’t get to 


I couldn’t find it, but I just reached my hand in< it, and went to her supper. 
and pulled it out, and brought it right home to you.” They kept it fur two days, but they couldn’t get 


Now you will never call me a bad boy again a8 it to eat enough even to keep a squirrel alive, and 
long as you live, will you, Ida, after I’ve brought ’ they began to bo afraid it would starve, sure enough. 
you such a pretty present?” “ So one day Herbert put his hand in the cage and 

“Goody! goody! I’m so glad I don’t know’ pulled it out, and fastened it up in the wheel, so that 
what to do!” said Ida. “It is really mine to 5 it couldn’t get back again. It bit his finger till 
keep, then, Herbert? 0, thank you! ever so many » the blood came, and made him so angry he wanted 


times. Ob! I'm so glad.” And she danced over ? to kill it, but Ida coaxed him not to hurt the dear 


BY LAURA J. ARTER. 


~ 


the porch in her joy. 7 little thing. 
All at once she stopped, and her little face looked ¢ When they tricd to put nuts between the bars 
sad and suber. Sof its cage, it would strike at them ard try to 


“But, Ilerbert, it looks so scared, poor little? bito them. Then it would climb up and gnaw at 
thing! What if it should dic? I'd be so sorry, © the wheel and try to get out, and growl if they 
because you know it would be very wicked to take 2 even put their fingers cloge to it. 
it out of the woods where it was happy, and scares Herbert thought it was very funny to sce it cut 
and starve it to death.” ? such tantrums, but Ida couldn’t help feeling sorry 

‘‘ Nonsense, sister Ida—no danger of its being ¢ for the poor animal; and all the time she was at 
scared to death, and we wont let it starve, fur I > school that morning, she couldn’t keep her mind on 
know ever so many things to give it. It will eat any > her studies, for thinking how it acted and how 
kind of nuts and corn, and drink water; and then> much it wanted to get away. The more she 
there’s a tin cage in the garret, made on purpose’ thought of it, the more badly she felt, till at last 
for squirrels, with doors and windaws, and a wheel) she determined to go home and take the cage out 
that will tarn round when it gets tired of doing? in the orchard and let the squirrel loose. Then 
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if Herbert wanted to know what became of it, she ths beech tree and frisked around, and jumped 
could tell him it just got away from her. 2 from limb to limb, and curled up its bushy tail, 

But this plan didn’t suit, for she knew that would: and did so many funny things that the etjldren 
be acting a lie, and her mother had always told her « ‘laughed till they almost cried. 
thai it was just as wicked tu act a lie, as it was to; Then they took the cage and went back home 
tell one. So she mado up her mind to tell Herbert > again, both of them feeling very happy, because 
the truth about it. On their way home, she tuld..they knew they had done right; and my little 
him how wicked it must be, to take any live thing “readers know that the good are always happy. 
from its home, and fasten it up where it couldn’t be, The best of it all was, their father and mo- 
happy aud free. “ther found out what good children they had been, 

Then sho asked him if he didn’t think it would <and two or three days afterwards, when they sat 
be very crucl fur some great giant to come along . down to supper, Ida found one of the most beaati- 
and carry them off, and fasten them up in a little “ful doll’s lying beside her plate. Its eyes were as 
dungeon, where they couldn’t see anybody they. black as jet, and its cheeks were as red as straw- 
loved, or hear tbe birds sing, or see the bright sun- ~ berries, and it had dark curly hair, and lips that 
shine. She said she knew very well they couldn’t < looked like ripe cherries. Then it had on a white 
be happy then, even if the giant did give them as~crape dress trimmed in pink ribbon, and a pink 
much as they could eat, and that for her part, she © silk scarf on its shoulders; and pinned on dolly’s 
wouldn’t eat or do anything elze to please him, and ¢ dress was a little slip of paper that said: 
that she would bito him and hurt him if she could. $ “To Ida Harrell, from papa and mamma; be- 

Herbert looked very serious, and after thinking - cause she is a good, loving little girl.” 
about it awhile, he said: ¢ Then on Herbert’s plate, was a penknife that 

“Well, Ida, [ don’t much believe J should like to had four of the sharpest blades in it, and every 
be kept a prisoner, just to please some huge old Sone of them shone like silver, and beside his knite 
monster, aud I don’t expect that poor litdle squirrel was another slip of paper, saying almost what Ida‘s 
likes to be in a prison to please us; so we'll go‘did. Ob! you'd better believe they were happy 
home and let it out, if you say so, though I got it. little children that night—happy because they bad 
just to please yuu. Boys have something to do : done right, and because they had such beautiful 
besides petting squirrels.” ? presenta. 

So the two children trotted along home, and: So you see that you ought always to be kind and 
Herbert carried the cage down to the beech tree loving to every thing and every body around you, 
and let the squirrel go. As soon as it found it was: for it will make you happier, even if you don’t get 
free, it darted off through the leaves as quick as any nice presents when you do right, as little Ida 
you could think. How it did jump and scamper, it- and Herbert did. 
was so glad to be at liberty once mure. It ran into> 
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Ecoxovy 1n A Famity.—There is nothing which , be her sole aim, and the theatre of her exploits in 
goes so far towards placing young people beyond’ the bosom of her family, where she may do as 
the reach of poverty as economy in the manage-- much towards making a fortune, as he can in the 
ment of their domestic affairs. It matters not’ counting-room or the workshop. It is not the 
whether a man furnishes little or much for bis- money earned that makes a man wealthy—it is 
family, if there is a continual leakage in bis kitchen © what he saves from his earnings. Self- gratification 
or the parlor; it runs away he knows not how, and. in dress, or indulgence in appetite, or more com- 
that demon Waste cries, “More!” like the horse-¢ pany than his purso can well entertain, are equally 
leech’s daughter, until he that provided has no) pernicious. The first adde vanity to extravagance, 
more to give. Itis the husband's duty to bring into 2 the second fastens a doctor’s bill to a long butcher's 
the house, and it is the duty of the wife's to sce that account, and the latter brings intemperance, the 
none goes wrongfully out of it. A man gets a wife 2 worst of all evils, in its train. 
to look after his affairs, and to assist him in BIE 
journey through life; to educate and prepare his ¢ Insotuste Cement.—A Frenchman has dis- 
children for a proper station in life, and not to’ covered an insoluble cement in the common snail. 
dissipate his property. The husband’s interests < Who hns not had to lament the fracture of some 
should be the wife's care, and her greatest ambition S echoive article of glass or china, and to complain of 
carry her no farther than his welfare or happiness, Sthe various cements that are sold everywhere as 
together with that of her children! This should 2infallible remedies for all fractures? They either 
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will not hold the broken parts together, or oe Curps AND Wrey—Itavian Metnop.—Take 
leave a dark ugly line that grows black with time. ¢ several of the rough coats that line the gizzards of 
Now, at the extremity of the snail’s body there is a< turkeys and fowls, cleanse from the dirt, rub well 
little white bladder containing a gelatinous, fat- 2 with salt, and hang them up to dry ; when required 
looking substance. If this be extracted, and the & for use, break off some of the skin, pour boiling 
liquid applied to the broken edges of the glass OF omar on, digest for eight or nine hours, and use 
china, and time given for this natural cement to‘ the same as rennet. 

dry, the parts will hold together so firmly that the? 
mended article is stronger at the united parts than To RAISE THE PILE oF VELVET WHEN PRESSED 
elsewhere. You may break the article, but cannot  npown.—Cover a hot smoothing.iron with a wet 
separate the parts. ¢ cloth, and hold the velvet firmly over it; the vapor 
arising will raise the pile of the velvet with the 

To Copy Ferns.—The most perfect and beauti-¢ assistance of a light whisk. 

ful copies imaginable of fern may be made by 
thoroughly saturating them in common porter, and$ ~Eyrervescino LEMONADR.—Boil two pounds of 
then laying them flat between white sheets of Paper § white sugar with a pint of lemon-juice, bottle and 
(without more pressure than the leaves of an ordi-é gurk, Puta tuble-spoonful of thesyrup intoatumbler 
nary bovk bear to each other), and let them dry Sea three parts full of cold water, add twenty 
out < grains of carbonate of soda, and drink quickly. 

















To Prevent Snoes From CREAKING.—Apply aS A CHEAP CotLopion.—Steep white printing or 
little olive oil, rubbed into the sole, especially about ¢ machine paper in concentrated sulphuric acid from 
the waist and ball. It was done, and found per- S five to eight minutes, aud then wash and dry it. It 
feetly successful. In boots intended for out-of- ‘5 becomes now as stiff as parchment; and if we cut 
dvor wear, it would be as well to avoid letting the¢ it up amall and digest it in ether we obtain a 
oil get into the seams, as it might, by dissolving § substance not very different from common collodion, 
the wax on the thread, be tbe cause of leakage. eat a much cheaper price. 





‘ 








o 
Wer Cuotues.—Handle a wet hat as lightly as: Tae Beautsruy Eves or Caitpren.—A child’s 
possible. Wipe it as dry as you can with a silk § 


. <eyes—those clear wells of thought—what on earth 
bandkerchicf; and when nearly dry, use @ softs can be more beautiful? Full of hope, love and 
brush. If the fur stick together in any part, oat curiosity, they meot your own. In prayer, how 


it lightly with a sponge dipped in beer, or vinegar, earnest! in joy, how sparkling ! in aympathy, how 
and then brush it till dry. Put the stick OF tender! The man who never tries the companion- 
stretcher into a damp hat, to keep it in Proper ship of a little child has carelessly passed by one of 
shape. When a coat gets wet, wipe it down the ¢ the great pleasures of life, as one passes by a 
way of the nap with a sponge or silk handkerchief. Crare flower without plucking it or knowing its 
Do not put wet boots or shoes near the fire. 


value. 
C 


To Sirver Ivory.—Immerse the ivory in Pa 








weak solution of nitrate of silver, and let it remain <¢ 


until the solution has given it a deep yellow color: 


o 
. 


Hapriness or Dury.—Thereis a pleasure in the 
performance of our duties as well as in the enjoy- 
ment of our delights. Fireside pleasures mingle 


then take it out and immerse it in a tumbler of ¢ with fireside duties, and both make up the sustain- 


clean water, exposing it (in the water) to the rays. 
ofthe sun. In about three hours the ivory assumes 
a black color; but this black surface, when rubbed, 
is soon changed to a brilliant silver. 





Harr Brusags.—To clean hair brushes, put a 
spoonful of pearlash into a pint of boiling water, 
then fasten a bit of sponge to the end of a stick, dip it 
into the solution, and wash the brush. Next pour 
some hot water over it, and dry before the fire. 





To CLean Marsiz.—Take two parts of common 
soda, one part of pumice-stone, and one part of 
finely powdered chalk; sift it through a fine sieve 
and mix it with water; then rub it well all over 
the marble, and the stains will ba removed ; then 
wash the marble over with soap and water, and it 
will be as clean as it was at first. 
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ing element for life's journey, and robs some of the 
graver realities that surround us, of much of their 
harshness. Friends gather round us, and the old 
ones are not exchanged for the new, and in all our 
hours with those we love we have delicious ponder- 
ings, which ripple through the faame like a clear 
brvok over a pebbled bed, and we are grateful that 
we have a mind that can be lulied inte gentleness, 
and a heart that we could wish to beat only to the 
gentle music “ of flutes and soft recorders.” 





As the shadow of the sun is largest when his 
beams are lowest, so we are always least when we 
make ourselves the greatest. 





If you would not be forgotten as soon as you are 
dead, either write something worth reading, or do 
something worth writing. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 





° that excite deep feeling should be dwelt upon as 

db nsanity, little as possible. The brain and nervous system 

BY HATTIE HOPEFUL. is often unhealthfully impressed by slight incidents, 
Bereft of reason! who would be and much more ao by heart-rending ones. 

Of this blessed boon debarred? Over-excitement of the nervous system, produces 

Whose feelings at insanity dangerous results to the health of body or mind, 

Are not with pity stirred? and when long continued may destroy the strongest 


In a previous article, we stated that insanity is mental or physical powers. 
often so sligh ast: attract but little attention at? The indulgence of a morbid appetite in things 
first, and might often be prevented by due ston: tba are not essential to the growth, strength and 
tion to the means of removal of the cause, if the sustenance of the human system, predisposes to this 
cause was more generally understood by the friends > and many other diseases. 
of the afflicted. Intense mental excitement of whatever kind, 

This o inion is confirmed by the experience of) tends to establish this disease. All persons should 
physicians and managers of insane asylums, and? have their attention diverted from its source of 
they often earnestly urge upon all phyeicians the duty $ ¢ anxiety, by the earliest and most judicious means 
of giving mor - particular attention to this disease, 2 Sin the power of their friends. Troublesome themes 
that they may be prepared to advise the friends ofS should not be mentioned to them by any one, and 
the unbappy sufferer as to the best method of re-¢ friends should use the utmost caution and ekill to 
covery in different circumstances. iver their minds to scenes and objects of interest. 

The healthful action of the brain is disturbed? A visit to works of art or nature, with a companion 
by various causes; and for the benefit of the af- >that can pleasantly direct the attention, or a jour- 
flicted, and the hope of preventing some affliction, “ney, may often do great good. Instruction in some 
we condense a few remarks on this much dreaded : useful or ornamentul branches of labor, or in sciences 
disease. < that do not require much mental effort, may prove 

It is said that in China, Persia, Hindoostan, > beneficial, and may often be so conducted by judi- 
Spain, Portugal, and among uncivilized races, « cious friends, as to remove the disease before it 
insanity seldom occurs. It prevails in all countries < becomes publicly known. 
where there is great intellectual activity, and much That the welfare of the human race, and the 
political or religious discussion. comfort of individuals, be promoted, all knowledge 

It is reported that most cases of insanity occur ¢ of this alarming disease, its modes of prevention, 
in England, France, Germany and the United ¢ treatment or cure, should be carefully studied. 
States. Intemperate parents aud those of ungovernable 

Events that excite deep feeling among the in- temper often transmit this disease, or a predisposi- 
habitants greatly multiply cases of insanity. AtS tion to it, to their offspring. Fear is often an ex- 
the present time great self-command needs to be 2 citing cause of this disease. Exposure of the ex- 
exercised by all classes of society—great submis-‘tremities to cold or dampness often causes this 
sion to the bereavements that will otherwjse cause ¢ disease, by preventing an equal circulation to all 
thousands of hearts to bleed, and reason to reel.‘ parts of the syatem. The absorption of heat by 
All need to imitate Christ, when about to drink 2 cold or moisture drives the blood from the surface 
His bitter cup—to pray like Him, ia view of theirSto the brain or other internal organs, causing 
afflictions, not my will but Thine, O Lord, be? disease of those organs. 
done. Intense mental excitement increases the flow of 

Though God sometimes moves in a mysterious ¢ blood to the brain, and when often repeated, or long 
or unpleasant way to perform his wonders, and >) continued, produces disease of that organ, which 
mortals do not Plainly see His hand at all times, 5 manifests itself in various ways. Sometimes this 
all should be calm and know that God rules. The 2 excessive amount of blood upon the brain suddenly 
works of His bands are seen in the tornado,‘ terminates life. Fulness, pressure in the head, 
the storm and the earthquake that devastates, and ¢ vertigo, dimness of vision, incapacity of thought, 
none may reproachfully ask Him, why doest thou‘ confused ideas, are symptoms which all should 
this? So also the present calamities that over-¢ heed—change their occupations, exercise in the 
shadow this land, bringing death, wounds and 5 open air, amuse and divert their minds from cares 
desolation to many otherwise pleasant homes, need ¢ and anxieties, ere insanity or sudden death over- 
to be borne with resignation. takes them. 

Insanity was increased by the French Revolu-< When the brain has been long oppressed and the 
tion in France, and by the American Revolution in ¢ bervous system much weakened, the patient is often 
this country, and will doubtless be so now; but all< incapable of diverting his mind to other themes, 
should endeavor to be as calm as possible. Bcsties saad the most judicious care and kindly sympathy 
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would seem a better plan to open the eyes in pure 
warm water, because warm water is more penetrat- 
ing than cold; it dissolves much more readily and 
rapidly any bardened matter that may be about 
the lids, and is more soothing and more natural. 

10th. The moment the eyes feel tired, the very 
moment you are conscious of an effort to read or 
sew, lay aside the book or needle, and take a walk 
for an hour, or employ yourself in some active ex- 
ercise not requiring the close use of the eyes. 


Work, and not Dlay. 


of friends is necessary, to enable him to recover his 
energies of body and mind. 

Unwelcome news, sudden anxiety, or mental 
excitement, occurring after eating, will put an entire 
stop to digestion. In such circumstance the 
stomach and brain react upon and disturb each 
other, rendering life tniserable. 

Mental labor should not commence soon after 
eating; but pleasant relaxation or gentle exercise 
of the muscles may be continued for a longer or 
shorter period, depending on a person’s strength. 
Severe mental exercise should be taken in the fore- 
noon, that the vascular action of the brain may 
have time to subside, so as to obtain sound and 
refreshing sleep at night. 


Bailing Eyesight. 


Dr. Hall, in his Journal of Health, gives these 
rales for preserving the eyesight: 





Scarcely a day passes, says Dr. Dio Lewis, that 
some une does not say to me, “ Why not urge them to 
go to work, and turn their muscular exertions to some 
profit?’ The manual-labor schools and colleges 


= have so deeply interested some of our best 





and most earnest educators, have been based upon 
the idea that this needed muscular exercise might 
be turned to utilitarian purposes. Of course such 
an alternation of intellectual and bodily exercises is 
good, and it would certainly seem that such insti- 
tutions should succeed. It is nevertheless true, 
dthey have almost uniformly failed. Their friends 
have explained these failures in a great variety of 
ways, but I think a fundamental defect has never 
been properly considered. 

It is a simple physiological fact that the student 
who has worked hard over his books for hours, 
does not need more work, not even if it be muscular. 
What he requires is exhilarating play. He needs 
to laugh, shout; be needs fun and excitement, 
something which will not simply exercise the 
muscles, but will make the blood dash through the 
brain and give a freshness and elasticity to the 
mind. 

Here is to be found the true defect in the manual- 
labor schools. 

A gymnasium, in which are boisterous, exhila- 
rating games, full of mirth and emulation, will 
always be instinctively sought by the over-taxed 

brain. 


When the sight is beginning to fail, the eyes 
should be favored as much as possible; this can be 
done, 

Ist. By sitting in such a position as will allow 
the light to fall upon the page or sewing, obliquely 
over the shoulder. 

2d. By not using the eyes for such purposes by 
any artificial light, or before sunrise, or after sun- 
sot. 

3d. By avoiding the special use of the eyes in 
the morning before breakfast. 

4th. By resting them for half a minute or so, 
while reading or sewing, or looking at small objects ; 
by looking at things at a distance or up to the sky, 
relief is immediately felt by so doing. 

5th. Never pick any collected matter from the 
eye-lashes or corners of the eyes with the finger- 
naile: rather moisten it with the saliva, and rub it 
away with the ball of the finger. 

6th. Frequently pasa the balls of the fingers 
over the closed eyelids, towards the nose; this 
carries off any excess of water into the nose itself, oe 
by means of the little canal which leads into the. 
nostril from each ioner corner of the eye, which § 
canal tends to close up, in consequence of the slight? Gray Hair.—The chief causes of grayness of 
inflammation which attends the weakness of eyes. (the hair are sickness, anxiety, and sedentary occu- 

7th. Keep the feet always dry and warm, 80 as? pations. Laborers whose employments involve 
to draw any excess of blood from the other end of: healthful exerciee in pure atmospheres, and whose 
the body. diet is simple and wholesome, retain the color of 

8th. Use eye-glasses at first, carried in the vest- 5 their hair to a late period. Usually, the grayness 
pocket, attached to a guard, for they are instantly 5 of the hair is an indication that the bodily fluids 
adjusted to the eye with very little trouble; i have begun to be absorbed, the textures to be dried 
whereas, if common spectacles are used, such aSup and become withered. But frequently the af- 
process is required to get them ready, that to save? fection is local, not general; accidental, not con- 
trouble, the cyes are often strained to answer aSstitutional. “ All whose employment renders much 
purpose. sitting necessary, and little or no exercise possible; 

9th. Wash the eyes abundantly every morning. (all who study much ; all who, from whatever cause, 
If cold water is used, let it be flapped against the 2 have local determinations of blood, particularly if 
closed eye with the fingers of the right hand, not (towards the head, are the persons most liable to 
striking hard against the balls of the eyes. But it carry gray hairs.” 





TOILET AND WORK TABLE. 





THE OPAL. of Messrs. Woods & Schuyler, No. 69 Worth street, 
Our friends ere this have supplied themselves - New York. 
with the requisite pardessus for summer wear. > RIDING DRESSES. 


= us 
We therefore anticipate the early autumn styles in< Fie. 1. Habit of gray cloth, the body finished by 


this number, in order that they may be aware oro heavy silk cord—blue buttons. Felt, or straw 


some of the more advanced modes. Chet. Blucsilk hock tle 


The Opal is a garment which basa shawl-shaped > Fig. 2. Green habit, with blue steel buttons. 


back, with square tabs in front, thus combining thee ; ; ite vl 
mantilla form with it. Tbe double black borders ©0077 neck tie. Leghorn bat with white plume. 


which ornaments it is of black silk; there are ‘also MORNING CAPS. 

buttons and drops employed as trimming. No. 1. Of dotted mull, with lace ruffles, and 
The material varies according to the season. trimmed witb black velvet. 

Light fabrics, such as drapd’été, &c., plaided orS No. 2. Muslin, and worked insertion; ruffles, 

plain, being chiefly employed. edged with narrow thread lace. Ribbon trimming 
It is from the cloak and mantilla establishment‘ to suit the wearer. 
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CHILD'S SLIPPER IN EMBROIDERY. 
This slipper is made of either soft kid leather or black velvet. The ornament upon it is worked in 
soft silk, in three or four cvlors, according to the taste of the worker, lined with flannel, and finished 
with a chenille edging. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_ 








Nortn America. By Anthony Trollope, author of “The Chits at our faults and peculiarities are all well 
bas Indies and the Spanish Main.” Philadelphia: “enough, and we can laugh with him over them. 
= B~tAppineolt de Co. ¢ But, when he deals with grave matters of fact, we 
This edition is published under an arrangement «look for less dogmatism and exaggeration, and 
made with the author while in this country, by «more clear-eeeing accuracy. Evidently, he has 
which be is paid a copyright. In the absence of “made a book to sell with a class, and made it on 
any Jaw, mutually protective of foreign and native the “taking” principle. It is a good romance, 
authors, these special arrangements are now fre- founded on facts. 
quently made both in England and the United 5 Still, it must in all fairness be admitted, thu, 
States, and are generally respected by the trade. , considering the short period devoted to observation, 
An international copyright law would effect in an ?and the ground surveyed and described, Mr. Trol- 
orderly way what a sense of right is now conceding ‘ lope is entitled to the praise of getting pretty near 
in so many instances. ¢the truth on a large number of subjects. He might 
It is almost impossible to judge of a traveller's « have been excused, under the circumstances, if he 
title to be regarded as accurate in observation, and Shad done worse. This book, two volumes in one, 
just in his estimate of things, until he writes about cis issued at the remarkably low price of 624 cents. 
your own country. Then you can see exactly what § It is handsomely printed and bound, in the style of 
he is worth. Under this rule, there are few intel- 2 one dollar and twenty-five cent books. 
ligent American readers who will not, after running § In reviewing his six hundred pages on the United 
over these hasty notes of travel in the United 2States, the result of six months’ observation, the 
States, find their respect for Mr. Trollope, as a (author's sober second thought comes in, and it is 
tourist to be relied on, sensibly diminished. His Sbut fair that he should have the benefit of this. 
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Under the impulse of first impressions, and while printed and cannot be expunged; but I tenderto you 
the range of observation was yet limited, much § my apologies from my home in England. And as 
came, naturally, from the pen that could not stand 2 to that Van Wyck committee! Might I not have 
fair, even in the writer’s eyes, when viewed from § left those contractors to be dealt with by their own 
higher and better positions. Speaking in a con- > Congress, seeing that that Congress committee was 
cluding chapter, of what he had written about Bos-¢( by no means inclined to spare them? I might 
ton, he says :— Sav kept my pages free from gall, and have sent 

“My weeks in Boston had not been very many, < my sheets to the prese unhurt by the conviction that 
but nevertheless there were haunts there which I: I was hurting those who had dealt kindly by me! 
knew as though my feet bad trodden them for > But what then? Was any people ever truly served 
years. There were houses to which I could have § by eulogy; or an honest cause furthered by undue 
gone with my eves blindfold; doors of which the ; praise a 
latches were familiar to my bands; faces which I) ‘And still more to the same import :— 
knew so well that they had ceased to put on for me ‘‘ And now had come the end of my adventures, 
the fictitious smiles of courtesy. Faces, houses,‘ and as I set my foot once more upon the deck of the 
doors, and haunts, where are they now? For me) Canard steamer I felt that my work was done. 
they are as though they had never been. They Whether it were done ill or well, or whether indeed 
are among the things which one would fain remem- > any approach to the doing of it bad been attained, 
ber as one remembers a dream. Look back on it? all had been done that I could accomplish. No 
as a vision and it is all pleasant. But if you real-‘ further opportunity remained to me of seeing, 
ize your vision and believe your dream to be a ‘hearing, or of speaking. I had come out thither, 
fact, all your pleasure is obliterated by regret. having resolved to learn a little that I might if 

“T know that I shall never again be at Boston, - possible teach that little to others; and now the 
and that I have said that about the Americans ¢ lesson was learned, or must remain unlearned. 
which would make me unwelcome as a guest if I > But in carrying out my resolution I had gradually 
were there. It is in this that my regret consists ;— ¢ risen in my ambition, and had mounted from one— 
for this reason that I would wish to remember s0 3 stage of inquiry to another, till at last I had found 
many social hours as though thoy had been passed > myself burdened with the task of ascertaining 
in sleep. They who will expect blessings from me, Whether or no the Americans were doing their 
will say among themeelves that I have cursed? work as a nation well or ill; and now if ever, I 
them. As I read the pages which I have written, I; must be prepared to put forth the result of my 
feel that words which I intended for blessings when > inquiry. As I walked up and down the deck of 
I prepared to utter them have gone nigh to turn 5 the steamboat I confess I felt that I had been some- 
themselves into curses.” what arrogant. 

He then adds :—“ I have ever admired the Uniteds “I had been a few days over six months in the 
States as a nation. I have loved their liberty, States, and I was engaged in writing a book of 
their prowess, their intelligence, and their progress, < such a nature that a man might well engage him- 
I have sympathized with a people who setceclrae tell for six years, or perhaps for sixty, in obtaining 

have had no sympathy with passive security and > the materials for it. There was nothing in the 
“inaction. I have felt confidence in them, and have: form of government, or legislature, or manners of 
known, as it were, that their industry must enable the people, as to which I had not taken upon myself 
them to succeed as a people, while their freedom ¢ to say something. I was professing to understand 
would insure to them success as a nation. With‘ their strength and their weakness; and was daring 
these convictions I went among them wisbing to to censure their faults and to eulogize their virtucs. 
write of them good words,—words which might be§ ‘Who is he,’ an American would say, ‘that he 
pleasant fur them to read, while they might assist > comes and judges us? His judgment is nothing.’ 
perhaps in producing a true impression of them < ‘Who is he,’ an Englishman would say, ‘that he 
here at home. But among my good words theres comes and teaches us? His teaching is of no 
are so many which are bitter, that I fear I shall? value.’ 
have failed in my object as regards them. And itS “In answer to this I have but a small plea to 
seems tu me, as | read once more my own pages,, make. I have done my best. I have nothing 
that in saying evil things of my friends, I haves ‘extenuated, and have set down nought in malice.’ 
used language stronger than I intended; whereas? I do feel that my volume has blown itself out into 
I have omitted to express myself with emphasis’ a proportion greater than I had intended—greater 
when I have attempted to say good things. Why) not in mass of pages, but in the matter handled. 
need I have told of the mud af Washington, ors I am frequently addressing my own muse, who I 
have exposed the nakedness of Cairo? Why did I > am well aware is not Clio, and asking her whither 
speak with such eager enmity of those poor women. she is wending. ‘Cease thou wrong headed one to 
in the New York cars, who never injured me, now) meddle with these mysteries.’ I appeal to her fre- 
that I think vf it? Ladies of New York, as I write quently, but ever in vain. One cannot drive one’s 
this, the words which were written among you, are‘ muse, nor yet always lead her. Of the various 
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4 
women with which a man is blessed, his muse is by ¢ Mr. Fetridge, through the pages of this carefully 
no means the least difficult to manage. cates “ Hand- Book” for travellers in Europe and 
“But again I put in my slight plea. In doing <the East. The countries visited are described 
as I have done, I have at least done my best. I >with clearness and accuracy, and particularly the 
bavo endeavored to judge without prejudice, and to ’ principal cities, with their most peculiar and at- 
hear with honest ears, and to see with honest eyes.’ ’¢ tractive features. There is a good map, in which 
Norra America. By Anthony Trollope, author of“ The » pene cures routes areal -dletine 1 sarked 110° 
West Indies and the Spaniah Main. ” New York: 5 introductory chapter, containing hints to travellers 
Harper & Brothers. >to be read before they leave the United States, gives 
Smucb useful information, and, indeed, the ‘“ Hand- 
Another edition of the work noticed above, and - >Book” will probably save forty per cent. of the 


issued at the same price, 624 cents. Cusual outlay on foreigntravel. The skeleton tours, 


tes and expenses, to suit time occupied 
Tae Stocen Mask; or. the Mysterious Cash Box. By = giving rou ; 
Wilkie Collins. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson € 520%, money in band, will be found essentially 
Brothers. _ _ 


One of the author’s fine dramatic stories. ( Oe acaae By Henry Kingsley. Boston: Ticknor @ 
— Fields. Philadelphia: W.S. Martien. 
Tre Two Priua Donnas. A Novel of Real Life. : ‘ 
Augustus Sala. Philadelphia: 7. B. Pena ae Our previous knowledge of Henry Kingsley, 
thers. younger brother of Rev. Charles Kingsley, came 
2 


through the publication of a romance, some three 
years ago, entitled, “‘ Recollections of Geoffry Ham- 
lyo,” which marked him as a man of superior 
ability. His new buok, “ Ravenshoe,” deals chiefly 
with English life, and is crowded with plot and in- 
cident. His characters are clearly drawn, and well 
contrasted; and their action unimpeded by the in- 
trusion of theories or philosophizings. The book 
gives strong pictures both in the upper and lower 
grades, the lights and shedows thrown in with 
the skill of an artist. 


Issued in Peterson’s series of cheap novels. 


Tae Master. By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. Boston: 
Walker, Wise & Oo. 


This is one of Mrs. Denison’s bappicst efforts ; 
her best constructed story; in which sbe has shown 
herself to be a woman of true genius. “The Mas- 
ter” is a musician of great skill, profoundly ab- 
sorbed in his art, and with a nature deeply emo- 
tional. Around him are grouped a number - 
cbaracters, all clearly individualized, yet in snaee 
contrast; and the interest in them is well sustained. oT ne Boox or Dars. Part III. and IV. Philadelphia: J. 
From the first chapter to the lust, the author huldsS B. Lippincott & Oo. 


the attention of her readers, and surprises them : : 
tearfully in the denouement. “The Master” is 9° hese numbers are crowded with rare and curi- 


sweet, tender, beautiful story. ous information connected with the days of the 
cyear of which they treat. Among the subjects 
Harper’s HAnn-Boox ror TRAVELLERS IN EUROPE AND THE 4 < noticed are, Peter the Great in KBogland; Execution 
East: Being a guide through France, Belgium, Hol- >uf Charles I.; Seventh Sons’ Seventh Sons; Com- 
land, Germany, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syrin, Turkey, ? mencement of Gas Lighting; South Sea Bubble; 
Greece. Switzerland, Spain, Russia, Denmark, Swe-¢ Translation of the Bible; Robert Burns. ‘The en- 


den, Great Britain and Ireland. By W. Pembroke S d obj A book 
Fetridge. With a map, embracing colored routes of >> Ere vin ge Eire curious scenes anc ohjects, 5 


travel in the above countries. New York: Harper 5 well werth having will be the “ Buok of Days,” 
@ Brothers, Publishers. Paris: Galignani & Co., No. aenen completed. It will be a perfect magazine of 
2% Rue Rivoli. London: Sampson Low, Son é€ O., 3 remarkable things. 

and Gun é @. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 3 


ti f Useful Know- 
One of the chief drawbacks to an American Sere Era irda arse bet pon er 


traveller in Europe, is his lack of information about S 

what is to be seen, how to see it, and what to pay. Wo have additional numbers of this comprehen- 
The pleasure of his first tour is, in dete ae work to 47, bringing down the subjects to 
seriously marred by petty annoyances, and worry 5 <« Fortifications.” A dictionary of universal know- 
about unpleasant things all the while likely to Sledge is one of the indispensable things in a house- 
happen. If, before setting out, the prospective < hold where mind is bury, and if you are not in pos- 
tourist could have audience with an intelligent S sesslan of one, take our advice and get Chambers. 
friend, who had been many times over the ground, > Three volumes are already published, and the fourth 
he would gain from him such knowledge of the best Snearly completed. For condensation, clearness 
routes, with information touching local customs, -and accuracy, it is worthy of all praiss. In the 
things to be seen, prices to be paid, and demeanor 5 matter of typography, it is equal to the best stand- 
to be observed under a series of ever shifting cir- ard books of the day. The illustrations are well 
cumstances, as would render the tour profitable and 5 > chosen, being mostly confined to subjects where a 
enjoyable. Just such a friend is now accessible in > picture is almost indispensable to the text. 


HEDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


CARRYING WEIGHT IN LIFE. . plane who carry weight in life, the “ Parson” has 
The “ Country Parson,” in one of his admirable > these just reflections. ‘There is a great difference 
essays, discourses of people who carry weight ind between our feeling towards the human being who 
life—that is, who are burdened with some infirmity, ® runs his racc much overweighted, and our feelings 
or clogged with some hindrance, that Simtnishes® tawards the inferior animal who doesthelike. Ifyou 
their speed in the race of life. There are few of us > saw a poor horse gravely struggling in the race with 
who are not weighted, and this consideration, if a<a weight of a ton extra, you would pity it. Your 
higher and more humane one does not operate,’ sympathies would all be with the creature that was 
should make us the apologists, rather than theS making the best of unfavorable circumstances. 
censors of those who are struggling on behind us. 2 But it is a sorrowful fact, that the drag-weight of 
Of the manifold weights carried by men, the human beings not unfrequently consists of things 
‘* Parson” instances a number. “There are,” he) which make us angry rather than sympathetic. 
gays, “‘ many men who are weighted with a basty ‘You have seen a man carrying heavy weights in 
temper; weighted with a nervous, anxious consti- <life—perhaps in the form of inveterate wrong- 
tution ; ee, ws an envious, ae disposi- eee and ner ee eae of 
tion; weighted with a strong tendency to evil? pitying him, our impulze would rather be to beat 
speaking, lying and slandering; weighted with a .him upon that perverted heal. We pity physical 
grumbling, sour, discontented spirit; weighted © malformation or uohealthiness ; but our bent is to 
with a disposition to vaporing and boasting; : ‘be angry with intellectual and moral malformation 
weighted with ‘a great want of common- -sense;> or unhealthiness. We feel for the deformed man 
weighted with an undue regard to what other who must struggle on at that sad disadvantage; 
people may be saying or thinking of them.” ‘ feeling it, too, much more acutely than you would 
Why don’t they throw them off? some unreflect- < really believe. But we have only indignation for 
ing reader may say. Alas! these are habits and‘ the man weighted with far worse things, and 
hereditary tendencies that cannot be removed by a< things which, in some cases at least, he can just as 
ee hogs . the will. They are ingrained with ‘little belp. You have konwn a whose extra 
the soul’s substance. The whole man must be, pounds, or even extra ton, was a hasty temper, 
regenerated ere he can throw off these weights. < flying out of a sudden into ungovernable bursts ; 
So let us pity and help, and thus lighten the;or a moral cowardice, leading to trickery and 
burdens they haveto carry. More external eigtita clalsebasit; or a special disposition to envy and 
some have to bear. “You have knuwn men,” says > evil speaking; or a very strong tendency to morbid 
our observant author, “who, setting out from a complaining about his misfortunes and troubles; 
humble position, have attained to a respectable $ or an invincible bent to be always talking of his 
standing; but who would have reacbed a much ( sufferings, through the derangement of his digestive 
eel place, but for their being weighted with cru a a ciate itd at pet Pe 
vulgar, violent wrong-headed, and rude-spoken 2 You cannot stand them. And there 1s a substratum 
write. You have tid men of lowly sicin whe of truth to that angry feeling. A man can form 
had in them the makings of a gentleman, but S hie mind more than he can form his body. Ifa 
whom this singlo malign influence has condemned § man be well made, pbysically, he will in ordinary 
to coarse manners and a frowzy, repulsive home for 2 cases remain so; but he may, in a moral sense, 
life. You have known many men whose powers (raise a great hunchback where Nature made none. 
are crippled, and their nature soured by poverty, > He may foster a malignant temper, a grumbling, 
by the heavy necessity for calculating how far< fretful spirit, which by manfnl resistance might be 
each shilling will go; by a certain sense of degra-> much abated, if not quite put down. But still, 
dation that comes of sordid shifts. How can acthere should often be pity, where we are prone 
poor parson write an eloquent or spirited sermon, ) only to blame.” 
when his mind is all the while running upon the 
thought how he is to pay the baker, or how he is to get 3 The Polytechnic College of Pennsylvania. 








shoes for hischildren? It willbe but a dulldiscourse? The Annual Commencement of this College for 
which, under that weight, will be produced, even $1862, was held at Concert Hall, Philadelphia, on 
by a man who favorably placed, could have done 2 the evening of June 26th. It was attended by a 
very considerable things. It is only a great genius‘ large audience, and the exercises were very in- 
here and there who can do great things—who can > teresting. We refer to the occasion, that we may 
do best, no matter at what disadvantage he may (express our high estimate of the Institution, which, 
be placed; the great mass of ordinary men can - under the care of Dr. Alfred H. Kennedy, Dean of 
make little headway with wind and tide dead ° the Faculty, is steadily rising in the public regard. 
against them.” S Young men, graduates of this school, are fitted to 

Touching our feelings and duties towards the ¢ take position at once, as civil or mechanical en- 
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gineers, or as manufacturing or analytical che- Swill be communicated to Dr. Alfred H. Kennedy, 

mists. of this city, Dean of the Faculty, who will send to 
The Degrees conferred at the late Commence- ~any desired address the pamphlet circular of the 

ment, show the range of instructivn, which is always Sschool, giving terme, particulars of study, and all 

adapted specially to the future plans and purposes 2 requisite information. 

of the student. They were: “ Bachelor of Mechanical 





Engineering ;” “ Bachelor of Chemistry ;” ‘‘ Bache- THE SUNSHINY MEMBER. 
lor of Mining Engineering;” and “Bachelor of; Some one speaks these few good sentences about 
Civil Engineering.” Still, to give a more exact >that member of a family who, dwelling in sunshine, 
idea of what is taught, take the following subjects 2 diffuses its warmth and light around :— 
of Theses presented by graduates at the .ate Com- > ‘Let us try to be like the sunshiny member of 
mencement: “ Motion of Steam;” ‘The Sewing ° the family, who bas the inestimable art to make all 
Machine, past, present and future;” “Steam 5duty scem pleasant, all self-denial and exertiun 
Boilers;” ‘Manufacture, Properties, and Uses of 2easy and desirable—even disappointment not so 
Soda, its Chlorides, Sulphates, and Carbonates ;” S blank and crushing; who is like a bracing, crisp, 
“Zino and ite Metallurgy ;” ‘‘ Copper and Cup- > frosty atmosphere throughout the home, without a 
per Smelting ;” ‘‘ Lime, Mortar, and Calearious Ssuspicion of the element that chills and pinches. 
Cements;” “Theury of Constructing Economical yoy have known people within whose influence 
Wooden Bridges;’ ’“ Tunneling ;” “ Irrigation;” ¢ you felt cheerful, amiable, hopeful, equal to any- 
“The Common Roads ;” “ Manufacture of Ilumi- thing! Oh for that blessed power, and for God's 
nating Gas; “ Water Works, and their Cunstruc- 2 grace to exercise it rightly! I do not know a more 
tion;” “ Stone Bridges.” enviable gift than the energy to sway others to 

From these it will be seen, that instruction in 2 goud—to diffuse around us an atmosphere of cheer- 
the Pulytechnic College of our city is designed to 5 fulness, piety, truthfulness, generosity, magnaninity. 
cover the ground of nearly all the applied sciences, >[t is not a matter of great talent—not entirely a 
and that a graduate goes forth furnished with an ( matter of great energy—but rather of earnestness 
education, which, if he have any reserve of mental >and honesty, and of that quiet, constant energy, 
power, makes eminent success in life almost cer- ° which is like soft rain gently penetrating the soil. 
tain. So high dves this institution already stand, >It is rather a grace than a gift; and we all know 
that its diploma gives, in most cases, the preference 2 where all grace ia to be had freely for the asking.” 
to its graduates, where a gelection of men for im- 
portant positions is to be made. This has occur- CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 
red in a number of instances. 

The range of study embraces a preparatory 





It will be seen, on reference to Mr. Tbhurston’s 
list of Card Pict blished on the cover of the 
course in what is called “ The Scientific Schvol,” cp Macaiinedor Aceon ot he is busy in add- 
where, for a year, the student is instructed in ing to his stuck. These pictures are admitted, on 
Algebra, Geometry, Physics, Physiology, Mino- ? all bands, to be among the finest issued. 
ralogy, Drawing, Astronomy, Chemistry, etc., and 


some of the modern languages. A satisfactory gr Some of our exchanges direct their papers 
examination passes him, in the next year, to the 


: . : to the publishers, inatead of to “ Home Magazine.” 
College proper, or, into what is denominated This subjects us to postage, and such papers are 
“The Technical School,” where he remains two $ 


: ; not, therefore, taken from the office. All exchanges 
years, befure graduation. Here he is instructed in - muat be directed to ““ Home Magazine.” 


all the higher mathematics, but specially in the ¢ 


application of sciences to the uses of life, and par- 2 


‘ ‘ ‘‘Neither mind nor body can long endure inces- 
ticularly with reference to his intended profession Csant toil. Relaxation is therefore a Christian duty. 


or work. This, it will be scen, is a very different > jy man has a right to destroy himself by labor, 


kind of education from what is received in ordinary any more than by poison. The bow that is always 


colleges, where the chief things are Latin, Greek, > bent, loses its elasticity; the mind that is never 


and Mathematics. A graduate of the Polytechnic, ¢ relaxed, either will wear out the body, or become 
for all practical purposes, finds himself a head and §;,.4n0.” 


shoulders in advance of your mere schular from 2 
Cambridge or Yale. They fit young men for the 2 
learned professions; this school fur practical life S 
and scicntific uses. 

Commend us to the Polytechnic College of Penn- 
sylvania as the place to educate boys for effective 
American citizens. It is based on a clear compre- 
hension of what the country demands for progress 
aod development. 


Any information in regard to this institution 











“A man might frame and let loose a star to roll 
in its orbit, and yet nut have done so memorable a 
thing befure God as he who lets go a gulden-orbed 
thought, to roll through the generations of time.” 





of others, says Bacon, it shows that his heart is like 
the noble tree that is wounded itself when it gives 


; If a man be compassionate towards the affliction 
i balm 
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The Real. 


BY ELIZA H. BARKER. 


The unseen is the Real, because immortal, un- 
The material world around us, ever 


changeable. 
changing, and fading away, is not the Real. 
Hermes Trismagistus 


Imagining is truth, for in the world 
Of boundless and unfathomable space, 
There's not a sail of thought, tho’ wide unfurled, 
That may not find its home-like resting place 
In that etherous sea, whose tidal wave, 
Of light reflowing, sends the wanderer back, 
Laden with gifts of love which angels gave; 
An argosy of Mind, such shun the track, 
That others make, and seek some golden shore— 
Some richer Indics—never found before. 


Oh! in that far-off sea, where Lyra bathes 
Her stars in gold, and moves thro’ living air, 
Where, with his silent force, old Orion swathes 
Each courtier planct in bis proper sphere; 
Where Pleiades their gentle influence shed, 
O’er their long train of seraph-peopled worlds ; 
Where space's mighty ocean outwards spread, 
Further than furthest comet e’er was hurled, 
There spread the Realms of Beauty, starry istes 
Of Life immortal, knowing no decay, 
Where the great Central Sun forever smiles, 
To beams that scatter music on their way ; 
Octaves of light, they move thro’ finer air, 
And every wave of radiance cchoes there. 


There doth the dreaming poet send his soul 


To bring back glorious thoughts of Genius rare, ° 
There sketch each tree-plumed hill, each grassy ‘ 4 


knoll, 

Landscapes cf beauty, spreading fadeless there, 
And seraph forms, and brows, his lines rehearse, 

Which he hath gazed on, iu his spirit dream, 
And men drink in like light his glowing verse, 

Till each fair form and scene familiar seem, 
And our tranced spirits yearn like his to roam, 
To those “bright seats of bliss, our future home.” 


Those far off gleamings of the soul's ideal, 
Steal thro’ the curtained studio, where alone 
Sits the rapt painter, heedless of the Real, 
Ungraceful forms of earth around him thrown— 
> Before him glows a sunset, golden beams, 
Light skies more blue, than Arno’s upward 
; gaze 
Paints on its waters, groves and shadowed streams 
Bathe in the mellow light, while evoning’s haze 
Sheds on the distant summits softer air, 
Like a veiled beauty, more serenely fair :— 
And eyes are thero, deep starry eyes of light, 
And calm Madonna brows and floating forms, 
And flowing drapery, like clouds of night 
Lit by the moonbeams, veil their radiant arms ; 
He paints—and we, idolators—adore— 
Then from our ecstacy, awake to mourn 
‘ That angel forms revisit earth no more, 
< And fecl that we from Paradise were torn— 
5 Like the “lone Peri,” we but gaze within, 
¢ On the bright world closed on us by our sin. 


¢ 


~ The patient sculptor, whose unwearied hand 

° Finds the loved image of his soul in-wrought 

S Within the yielding marble; as in Jand 

¢ Of dire enchanter, by some prince is sought, 
The trancéd beauty, numbed in seeming death, 

So from its cold Sarcophagus, is brought 

8 Tho image of his vision, but the breath 

° Of glorious life comes not with glowing thought; 

¢ Jove gave Pygmalion’s life, had love that power, 

‘ The grave would yield its statues in an hour— 

¢’Tis but the marble shadow of his vision, 

S Seen in the dreaming land, when slumbers steal 

¢ On his closed lids, when borne to scenes Elysian, 
His waking thoughts those angel forms reveal : 

n the cold brow we gaze, and yearn to give 


¢ Half of our soul to make the statue live. 


§ Daughter of love and song! 
spell. 
Nepenthe like, falls soft on beart and brain ; 
When the glad air receives the gushing swell, 
With which the breathing soul invokes thy 
. strain. 


’ 


IN 


Ob! thou whose 


INAS S. 
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Angel of music! from whose wafting wings, pointments, to the exclusion of the realization 
Drop the rich globules of the sounding song ; of the happiness of the present, and then in 
Whose touch ethereal wakes the echoing strings, after days, to which we now look forward with 
Which thro’ our coarser atmosphere prolong high expectations, we review the matter, and 
Ene ROBO R Ocl ey or Uae Hi huey oer set only the bright side of what is then the 


Like silver bells—just heard—from spirit shore. Cpast. And so it was when hand in hand with 


All beauty, harmony, all grace, all light, 2 early playmates we wandered through the 
Richness and glory, all that enters in aaa curling eenccnons and holding 

To our pent souls, and all the noble might < buttercups under one another’s chin. Our 
Of virtuvus will, the purity within— Sjoys were trifling—so were our sorrows ; but if 

Are all but breathings from that spirit home, 2 one could give us pleasure, so could the other 
Like perfumed waves from spiced Arabia’s shore ; = give us pain. 

Where’er we live and breathe, where’er we roam, : And when in later years we've wandered 


Those warmer gales still fan us o’er and o’'er— where the apple blossoms fell around the old 
Those airs of home, their homeward longings —well.curb, at the old farm-house by the hill, 
bring, aa 5 : where once we used to drink, when the long, 

And still the spirit’s “Ranz des Vaches” we sing. (drowsy summer afternoon was through and we 
BEAVER, Pa. ¢were let from school, how like a happy dream 


it seemed to muse upon our long past childish 
sports. And under the great pine tree that 
q stood upon the hill above the rock, how often 
Sever to be Sorgotten Days. 2 have we lain and dreamed upon the image of 
BY A. L. W. the world as it would be when we should be 

“It was a very little thing; but the joys the workers; and how unreal it seemed that 


and griefs of home are almost all made up of 2 We should ever live to tell of the “times when 
little things.” This sentence met my eye the 2”° Were J oung.” And now, how are we parted 


other day, and instantly fastened itself into my §from the scenes and forms which then we 
memory. It is a truth; and, by some chain Sloved. How is the old school scattered—some 
of thought which might be hard to trace, 9*7e married—some are dead. Not long ago 


it gave rise to other thoughts which also I : heard agp bigeas ears ae aie 
Bolieva-aeetmithe: ootsteps on the snow with bovish gallantry 


We often hear and speak of the ‘sunny guided—far away among the hills and singing 


hours of childhood,” and look back with long- water-falls of the Green Mountain State she 


ing gaze to the time when, by fair New Eng- sleeps with many other friends, with whom 
land’s rippling rills, or on the West’s broad when life was very new we played among the 





ae flowers. 

rairies, we had 

uy : You may not remember as I do the round 
“Our walk to achool amid the dewy grass— bend in the Otter where we used to fish, and 


- rings”’— 
Our sweet flower-gatherings where one of our number was drowned ;—and 


but we forget that there was any reality in¢ you have never seen that little gem of lakes 
our longings then for the future, with its har-Scalled Dunmore, nestling at the foot of the 
vest of hopes and promises of pleasure—we ¢ great mountain. One lovely summer morning, 
forget with what deference we looked up to> years ago, in company with a cousin, I set out 
the ‘big boys and girls,” and how far distant Sto visit the lake. Words fail to describe the 
seemed the time which should complete our glories of that summer day. <A few white, 
twentieth year; and now we look back to those S fleecy clouds were scattered round the zenith, 
early never-to-be-forgotten days, forgetting all ¢while the sheep upon the hill-side, the cattle 
the little griefs and sorrows that bittered our >standing knee-deep in the cool water of the 
cup in passing, and remember but the joys,—<lake, and gazing with longing eyes upon the 
little, but full of pleasure, as our griefs were -neighboring grain which the swift-winged 
small but choking. Szephyrs were moving in soft rolling wavelets 
We lose much of the real pleasure we might ?as the shadow of some stray cloud passed over, 
derive from life, by idle regrettings for the S presented a scene to charm a poet’s heart and 
past, and useless anticipations of the future. ¢form a subject for a painter's pencil. 
We do not school ourselves enough to the en-S And among such scenes my childhood’s 
joyment of the present until it has become the Chours passed; and still I love to think of 
past. We chafe under the sorrows and disap- home as again, sometime in the future, to be 
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And finally, when he, 
“Thro’ the long gorg> to the far light has won 


placed among those landscapes, whose combi- 
nations with other things go so far to the oe pee nee 

. ee te is path upward anil prevailed, 
making of my never-to-be forgotten days. Shall find the topplinz crag of duty acaled, 
Your remembrances of the past are different> are close upon the shining tablelands, 
from these, and after this in years still toS | To which our God him-elf is moon and sun.” 
come, when circumstances shall have happened 2 
to make these never-to-be-forgotten days, our 


recollections will be different as our paths in Gahat Came Afterwards. 


life shall be unlike. Whether our future days 
: A Sequel to ‘‘ NOTHING BUT MONEY.” 
Shall be as happily never-to-be-forgotten, re- 4 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


mains to be determined. And when we enter > 
the dark valley and the river of death, and the ° CHAPTER XXII. 
waters of temptation struggle and buffet against $ We shall not dwell with particularity on the 
our souls, whether our never-to-be-forgotten Slife of Mr. Elliot—the name by which Mr. 
days shall then serve as a beacon on the farther ?Guy was known—in the family of Mr. Ewbank. 
shore to guide us to the hills of peace, or, as aS He remained there for several months, during 
dark and lowering cloud above, shall wrap us ?which time he was docile, innocent, and often 
in eternal night, depends upon the paths we >sportive as a child. In this period he had. 
tread through life. Our never-to-be-forgotten Clearned to read a little, and would often take 
days to come in after years will be no more 2a book and sit alone, trying to gather meaning 
mixed up with bitterness than those which now ‘from the sentences. For Mrs. Ewbank, he 
have passed. Our valuation of higher, deeper 2 manifested the purest love; and was always 
and more intellectual pleasures, will be accom- Shappiest when by hor side. Her word was his 
panied by keener appreciation of disappoint- law; not her word spoken in authority, but 
ments. And ever as our capacity for enjoy-Sthe simple expression of her will. When she 
ment is enlarged, and sorrows heavier come Sread to him, as her husband desired her to do 
upon us, our strength will be augmented for 2frequently, those Bible stories which all young 
the endurance of those greater burdens. Our children delight to hear,—about Joseph and 
childhood’s pastimes were not unmixed with his brethren—the Hebrew children—of Abra- 
pain; but in our stronger years, when some- Sham, David and Daniel—and of the nativity of 
time we behold our our Lord; he would listen to her with that 
Cabsorbed attention which appropriates every 
csentence. Thus, his newly forming memory 
‘became peopled with the men and women of. 
that will be no greater trial for our strengthened olden times, whose words and deeds, represen- 
souls to battle than was once the loss of some Sol of divine things, God has established as 


WY 





-———_—_____—- 


—‘‘fleet of glass 
Wrecked on a reef of visionary gold,” 


poor childish toy, which now we look on but to Choly Scripture. 


smile. 2 In all these months, Mr. Elliot had ex- 

As our reasoning powers become developed 5 pressed no desire to pass beyond the thresh- 
many are the paths which open to allure us— hold of his new home. Ile would sit or stand 
paths either up to the temple of Fame or py the window, and look on the living pano- 
through the labyrinthine garden to Fortune’s >rama with a vague, childish wonder; but the 
bower, or maybe to simple rural pleasures, shard strong, involved things on the outside, 


where some noble stream flows majestically 2instead of attracting, made him shrink back 
along to meet its mate upon their marriage S with an emotion of dread. 


morn, amid the sound of bridal bells heard in2 But at last, signs of a new state were visible: 
the rippling waves as the waters meet with Sang the friends who had cared for him until 
kisses, and in their united strength roll on to ccare wrought itself into love, began to fear 
join the mighty ocean. We may all have differ- \and tremble. Mrs. Ewbank, noticing one day 
ent ideals as to what we would our lives should ¢that he was unusually quiet, asked, as we some- 
be—as for me, I would remember that— times ask a child— 


6s inki 9 
“The path of duty is the way to glory,” and What are you thinking about % 


“He that walks it, only thirsting He raised his eyes, and looked at her for. 
For the right, and learns to deaden some moments; then dropped them without 
Love of self, before his journey closes, answering. The expression of his face was so 
He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting : 

Into glossy purple, which outredden 5 completely changed, that he did not appear 
All voluptuous garden roses.” like the same person. 


VOL. Xx.—12 
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‘‘ What are you thinking about, Mr. Elliot ?” $4 Awake, Mr. Elliot, and with true friends,” 
Mrs. Ewbank repeated the question, after a}replied Mr. Ewbank, not rising, nor seeming 
little while. to be disturbed or surprised. 

‘‘T must have been dreaming,’’ he answered, “Mr. Elliot! Why do you call me Mr. 
looking up again, half perplexed, and with ao Elliot?” he demanded, with apparent irrita- 
faint smile breaking around his lips. Hien. 

‘“‘Of what were you dreaming?” Mrs. ‘Tt is the name your friend, Doctor Hofland, 
Ewbank half held her breath for the reply: cgave us,’’ was replied. 

‘‘] don’t know. It’s all gone now,” ‘¢ Doctor Hofland!”’ He startled Mr. and 
answered, with a sigh of relief. "a Ewbank with his emphatic repetition. 

On the evening of the same day, Mr. Ew-SClasping his forehead again, now with both 
bank, in addressing his wife, called her Lydia. Shands, he sat down and remained entirely 

‘‘ That's a sweet name,’’ said Mr. Elliot, in a’ eee ince as before. 
tone of voice that caused both Mr. and Mrs. “Will you send for him?” he asked, at 
Ewbank to look at him curiously. length, with repressed feeling. 

‘*Do you think so?” remarked the Intter. ‘*To-night ?” 

“Yes. And I’ve heard it before. 1 used pe ‘‘Yes. I would like to see him to-night.” 

know a Lydia. I wonder where she is?” And? ‘‘He lives at a considerable distance from 
his face grew shaded and intent. ee: and it is growing late,” said Mrs. Ew- 
Mr. and Mrs. Ewbank turned to each other ‘bank, in a gentle, persuasive way, going up 
in silence. It was plain to them thata few<to Mr. Elliot, and laying her hand on him. 
pencils of light had penetrated the veil which $ The touch was like a charm; for, when she 
hung between the past and the present. Sadded—« Wont it do as well for you to see him 

‘‘Oh, I remember now. She went away.” Jin the morning?” he answered submissively— 
There was a quiet sadness in his voice. ‘‘SheS «Yes, it will do as well in the morning; but 


went away somewhere and left me.”’ I must see him then.” 
‘‘And never came back?” Mrs. Ewbank> ‘+ You wont go away and leave us, I hope.” 
ventured to inquire. Mrs. Ewbank said this with real emotion, for 
“Never!” He sighed again, but more cher heart, so long interested in the docile old 
deeply. ‘‘ Never came back again.” man, had learned to love him, and the thought 
With a quick motion, Mr. Elliot now lifted ¢of parting was painful. 
his hand and pressed it hard against his fore- ‘‘T will come back again, or you shall come 
head, as if in pain. tome,” he answered, almost fondly. 
‘‘ Does your head ache, Mr. Elliot ?” His mind seemed to wander a little after 


He did not answer, but turned partly away, ¢this—to play between the past and the present, 
so as to hide his face; and sat perfectly mo- 5and to mingle remote with recent things. 
tionless. Presently, as they looked at him¢ ‘‘I wonder where she is! Do you know?” 
intently, they saw a slight movement of his S He lifted his eyes to the face of Mrs. Ewbank, 
head, and caught a stealthy look, that was Gafler a period of silence, in which it was plain 
instantly withdrawn. He was still again for °that he was endeavoring to untangle the con- 
some time. Mr. Ewbank now spoke to him, Sfused things in his mind, and gazed at her 
calling his name. Slowly turning, and with- with a look of troubled inquiry. 
drawing his hand from his forehead, Mr. ‘*Who?” asked Mrs. Ewbank. 

Elliot asked, with a degree of intelligence in 2 ‘‘My Lydia.” And the perplexed look deep- 
his voice that startled Mr. and Mrs. Ewbank— ened. ‘* My Lydia,” he repeated. Didn’t you 


‘¢ How long have I been here 2?” ¢know her? I’m sure you must have known 
‘¢Don’t you know?” said Mr. Ewbank. > her.” 

Mr. Elliot shook his head. ° ‘‘A sudden flush came—his eyes enlarged— 
‘s Five months.” his lips fell apart—a tremor seized him. For 
A hand was pressed tightly to his forehead 2 short period, he was like one startled by an 


again. ‘‘Five months!” He repeated the apparition. This passed, and he was in re- 
answer in a perplexed tone. Then withdrew § pose again. 
his hand, stood up, gazed at Mr. and Mrs. ‘‘Your name is Lydia.” He looked at Mrs. 
Ewbank searchingly, then all around the room. 5 Ewbank with returning fondness. 

‘Am [ sleeping or waking? What does is ‘Yes, that is my name.”’ 
all mean?’ There was something mournful ‘And her name was Lydia.” 
in his voice. ¢ “Who?” 
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A shadow crept over his face—he sighed, He did not answer in words—only with 
and turned away. ? kisses and embraces. Love had begotten love. 
‘‘1'm trying to think,” he said, speaking soonS The old, sordid, selfish father had not really 
afterwards, but a little mournfully. «I don’t? loved his child; but love was the chief element 
know where she went. Oh-h!” The ejacula->in that new state, which, through a forming 
tion was sudden, prolonged, and uttered as a< period of nearly half a year, had gained suf- 
cry of pain. Some bitter memory had flashed > ficient power to dwell in safety, even amid the 
into light. Chard, cold, repellent things of his former life. 
‘‘What is it, Mr. Elliot? What hurt you?’ ? Mr. Ewbank, fearing the consequence of 
Mrs. Ewbank drew closer, and spoke with fond\ excitement on the mental condition of Mr. 


familiarity. Guy—as we must now call him—drew his wife 
‘‘Dead! Dead!’’ His voice was full of grief. . gently away, and in calm words to both, sug- 
‘¢Who is dead?” C gesting gratitude to God for this wonderful 


‘‘ Lydia—my poor Lydia! Irememberitnow. > restoration, led their thoughts into smoother 
She grew sick and died. Poor Lydia! I’m¢channels. Still, in her eagerness to know 
afraid—’ He checked himself; shrunk down? something of the great mystery enshrouding 
a little, as if under the weight of some unhappy ‘ the past ten years of her father’s life, Lydia 


thought, and became once more silent. ckept asking questions, that disturbed instead 
‘Was it a long time ago?” asked Mrs. Ew-‘oftranquillizing. Memory was still confused— 
bank. all its pages were not open. There was ob- 


He started, with face flushing anew, and © scurity and incoherence in the old man’s an- 
turned full around upon Mrs. Ewbank, rising¢ swers; and a troubled effort to untangle many 
at the same time to his feet. Eagerly, almost things. With a wise solicitude, that compre- 
wildly did he search her countenance. Shended his state, Mr. Ewbank drew his 

‘‘There was another Lydia,” he said, his”thoughts as much as possible away from the 
voice shaking. ‘*A dead Lydia and a living unhappy past, that it might dwell with present 
one. They had the same voice, and I heard? good, and have, now that he was coming into 
it just now—the same eyes and hair. O, my» his right mind, a distinct perception of that 
God!" The trembling old man shut his hands Christian love and charity, in the sphere of 
over his face and stood for a few moments. > which he had been dwelling. Everything, he 
Then withdrawing them, he said, with con-¢ felt, depended on the crisis which had come. 
strained calmness— ZIf the good affections and true thoughts that 

‘My name is Adam Guy!” 5 dwelt with him in the late childhood condition 

‘And I am Lydia! Oh, my father! My’ of his mind, could be linked, asa golden chain, 
father!” Mrs. Ewbank sprang forward, throw-S whose staple was ip heaven, to the thoughts 
ing her arms around his neck, and laying her? and affections which, on the return of reason 
head on his breast. gand memory, would move his heart and brain, 

Past the form clinging to him, the old man ¢ then he might become a true man, and his last 
looked to Mr. Ewbank, who had started up, >dnys be better than his first. It was for this 
and now stood near them—looked to him with? he had been working, and now must come a 
an almost helpless, but imploring expression, > fruitful field, or rust and stubble. If the 
as one in a swiftly running stream, ready toSrecord of all that had passed in these months 
be swept away. Mr. Ewbank understood the: of planting and culture, was to be sealed up, 
appeal, and, astonished as he was by so un-5alas for the restored! Old passions, intensi- 
looked for a denouement, said, as he made anc fied by wrong, would sweep him away, and he 
effort to lift his wife away— would be in the hands of enemies tenfold more 

‘If you are indeed Adam Guy, who wasScruel than those from whom he had escaped. 
thought to be dead, this is your daughter Lydia.” 2 No wonder that Mr. Ewbank, conscious of his 

‘“T am Adam Guy,” was almost solemnly Signorance and weakness in a case like this, 
answered. looked up and prayed—* Lord, give wisdom 

‘Father! Father! Father!’? Mrs. EwbankSand strength.” 
lifted her face from his breast, and with eyes < Right thoughts came at the right time. 
full of light and tears, looked at him lovingly, > Into his unselfish desire to do good, flowed true 
yet wonderingly. ‘And you have been with“ perceptions. As the states of Mr. Guy varied, 
me g0 many months, and I did not know it! he was able to see what was best to be said or 
QO father! Do you love me? Do you love : done, in order to keep those golden links fast 
your Lydia 2” cto the newly forming life. And so, as the old 
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past came slowly back, getting more and more “ friend, in a higher and truer sense than he had 
distinct, with all its horrible wrongs, the: before understood that term; and not only 
present was clung to as an ark of safety, and ‘this, but of such judgment and discretion, that 
the love that was to save him kept warm—love < he might trust him as the wisest of counsellors. 
for his daughter, which so flooded his heartS Thusit stood with Mr. Guy, two months from 
that coldness was impossible. the period when light broke into his mind. 
After that sudden awakening to a conscious- 9 Without consulting him in regard to what 
ness of who he was, Mr. Guy did not recover < they were doing, Mr. Ewbank and Doctor 
reason and memory in full strength for a long? Hofland, through the agency of one of the 
time. S soundest and most discreet lawyers in the city, 
In this slow restoration was his true safety. Cwere diligently, but secretly, at work, search- 
It gave opportunity for Doctor Hofland, who ing for evidence that, when brought together, 
saw him frequently, and for Mr. Ewbank, ? would prove the identity of Mr. Guy beyond 
who watched over him with a manly solicitude, the reach of cavil, and so establish bim in all 
to take counsel as to all that was best to he? his legal rights. The movements of Mr. La- 
done. With a passiveness that was remarkable, >robe were observed closely. The property 
he generally submitted to their judgment of $ which his late wife held in her own right, by 
his case, letting his indeterminate thought>reservation at marriage, and which, by will, 
dwell with their calmer reason. i had left to her children, did not come 
“If you think best.” How often he so~under his control, as she named executors. 
replied to their arguments against his expressed ‘But, a considerable portion of it was involved 
wish to summon Mr. Larobe to the defensive, {in mixed transactions under his old executor- 
and drive him to punishment and restitution. > ship of Mr. Guy's estate. The executors under 
They understood better than he, the difficulties > Mrs. Larobe’s will, early became satisfied that 
that were in the way. The proof of identity > all was not right, and gave the lawyer peremp- 
must be coinplete, and many links in the chain‘ tory warning of their purpose to press matters 
of evidence were lacking. Sometimes, in his >to a legal inquiry, unless the property claimed 
varying states, Mr. Guy would grow restive, or) by the instrument under which they were 
impatient. Then it was that his daughter's < acting, was placed, free from ali entanglement. 
power over him became manifest. A word of > with any other interests, into their hands. 
gentle remonstrance—the pressure of her hand « There was demur, and affected defiance on his 
on his hand or arm—a soft, persuasive smile— > part; but, standing as he knew himself to be, 
there was a magic in these that softened him‘ on the brink of a precipice, he took counsel of 
into confidence aud submission. The love she 2 prudence, and yiclded everything—so that the 
had awnkened did not die, but seemed to gain : entire property claimed by the testator, amount- 
atrength daily, twining itself as a golden thread < ing in value to over sixty thousand dollars, 
amid all his awakening thoughts, passions, 2 was safe for her heirs. Thus, only about 
desires and purposes. In the new future that: twenty thousand dollars of all the large estate 
opened to his onward-reaching eyes, he saw? which Larobe had ventured upon the crime of 
her always; saw her, and the great reward of bizamy to secure, actually remained with 
love and benefit that it was in his heart tochim. He had accepted the terms of settlement 
bestow. ‘required before marriage, trusting tohis future 
It is 2 fact to be noticed, that no suspicion ¢ power over his wife, and ability to mismannge 
of a selfish ond in Mr. Ewbank, crept into Mr. ¢ her affairs in a way to secure all the benefits 
Guy’s heart. As one of the guards against $ contemplated in this criminal alliance. But, 
this, Doctor Hofland had taken occasion, at the? the events he would have shaped, were under 
earliest moment in which he would be com-‘that higher control which always limits the 
prehended, to assure Mr. Guy, that neither his j power of evil, and surely, sooner or later, 
daughter or her husband had entertained a» casts down the wicked. 
suspicion of who he was until he discovered? as 
himself. There was another reason. A ae CHAPTER XXIII. 
of pure motives bears with him a sphere of his The movements of Larobe, as we have said, 
quality, which those who come into intimate 2were closely observed. It was plain to those 
association perceive. Mr. Guy felt this sphere, Swho had him under surveillance, that he had 
and it had power not only to keep all suspicion >lost much of the old self-reliant manner; was 
back, but to win his perfect confidence. He Salert—suspicious—uneasy. Even in court, a 
felt safe with Mr. Ewbank—felt that he was ’change was apparent. He did not come up to 
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the defence or prosecution of his cases, with ‘‘T know not how that may be. Such grave 
that absorption of himself into the causes charges, however, my young friend, should not 
under trial, that distinguished him of old, and 2 be made, except on very clear evidence, and I 
so often wrought the success which would not» must caution you against too free speaking in 
otherwise have been achieved. In a com=? this direction. Trouble, not anticipated, may 
paratively short time age had marked him, as > be the consequence.” 
though touched by years. His hair was losing ? ‘s What would you suggest in regard to these 
its darker shades rapidly, and his flesh shrink- 7 notes ?”” asked Edwin, not responding to Mr. 
ing. Care-worn—that word gives the expres-‘ Glastonbury’s last remark. 
sion of his face, when in repose. He was? «Keep them in your own possession.”’ 
beginning to stoop a little, as if yielding to the ame They will not be paid at maturity, by the 
weight of a perpetual burden. executors of my mother-in-law’s estate.”’ 

As far as could be ascertained, no changes ‘¢T think not.” 
in the condition of his real property were > ‘*Would you advise a suit, or an offer to 
made, beyond what was necessary in his set-> pabandon the notes for a consideration ?”’ 
tlements with the executors of his late wife's 83 ‘‘T am not, as things stand, prepared to 
estate. He seemed to be like one hiding and ° suggest any thing in the way of action. For 
waiting for a danger to pass—a danger 80 - the present, keep just where you arc. If there 
threatening, that the very effort to escape < is no gain, there is no loss. Before the maturity 
might ensure destruction. ‘of these notes, events may happen that will 

Mrs. Larobe’s death took place before Edwin: not only make them as worthless as waste 
Guy had succeeded in negotiating the notes ~ paper, but—” 
extorted from his unhappy mother-in-law.- Mr. Glastonbury checked himself so sud- 
Mr. Glastonbury’s conduct in this matter did ‘ denly, that Edwin looked at him in surprise. 
not seem open and fair to Edwin, and more - «But what?” 
than once he suspected him to be playing: ‘You are not & very discreet young man, 
false. There was always some plausible rea-! Mr. Guy,” said the lawyer, speaking with 
son why the notes were not sold, and always : entire self-possession. ‘*So far, in this busi- 
some new opening, with flattering chances. < ness, you have acquired an advantage by some 
At last, losing all patience, Edwin demanded < four thousand dollars, but in a way I could 
of his lawyer a return of the notes. A little: not have advised. Qn the principle, that a 
to his surprise, Glastonbury ook mocmer yok > bind in the hand is worth two in the bush, 
from his fire-proof, and produced the paper. < you have considered yourself the gainer, and 

‘Take them,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ but let me< maybe you are; but, we never can tell what 4 
suggest caution There is something in the? :day may bring forth. I am of the opinion, 
wind that [ cannot make out. You may < that events will prove you to have lost, instead 
stumble on a wasp’s nest, and get stung.”’ ¥ gained in this transaction.” 


nr a ie 


‘‘What do you mean? From whence is dan-< ‘Why do you say this? What do you know?” 
ger threatened ’” asked the young man. demanded Edwin. 

‘‘T am not at liberty to speak of what is inj ‘I know, from long observation, that opera- 
my thoughts. Some under-current of things? tions of this kind rarely pay; and, without 
is moving adversely to our friend Mr. Larobe— being much of a prophet, I may venture the 
I can see that—but of its character I am not‘ prediction, that it will not pay in your case. 
advised. Since the death of his wife, he has< If we could determine the action of events, all 
changed rapidly. It is scarcely a month since< would be well; but this is beyond our ability. 
her sudden decease, and her loss, or something > Man proposes, as it is said, but God disposes. 


else—”’ > Unacceptable as the truth may be, my young 
‘‘Something else you may be sure,” said: friend, it is a fact in all experience, that we 

Edwin, with sarcasm in his voice. , ¢ cannot make things come out in the line of our 
‘‘ Has profoundly disturbed his peace,” added > purposes.” 

the lawyer. ‘ ‘The best laid plans of mice and men 
‘¢He may have murdered her, as he mur- 2 Gang all aglee,’ 


dered my father, It is the guilty conscience, > as the bard has it.” 

you may depend on’t. No, not conscience, ‘Mr. Glastonbury, there is something back 
either; that was seared long ago. It’s fear of : - of all this!” said Edwin, showing considerable 
retribution—a haunting terror, that is eating - disturbance. ‘You are in possession of facts 
into his life.” ‘that I should know!” 
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The lawyer’s manner did not change. é : keep ete notes a single day in my pos- 
‘¢ What are they ?” ¢ ¢ session.’ 
Glastonbury shook his head. His eyes and> Edwin lingered for a short time. 

face were a sealed book. Edwin continued— § « What afterwards?” he asked. 


‘‘ Again, Mr. Glastonbury, I must put thes ‘After you have given up this paper ?”’ 
question—what had I best do? You have? «Yes. 


said wait; but I am not of the waiting tem- “Wait.” 
perament.” ‘¢ For what?” 

‘If my advice pleases, you will take it,” ‘‘Time will best answer that question. I 
answered the lawyer. 2 < only say, wait.” 


‘“‘T will be governed by what you say,” Beyond this, Edwin Guy was not able to get 
replied the young man. ‘But we all like< ‘anything from the lawyer. He did not act 
reasons for the course we are counselled to: immediately on his advice; but, after a week’s 
pursue. Blind action is of all things most perplexed debate, concluded to abandon the 


distasteful.” <notes, which was done. 
“My young friend,” said the lawyer, speak- —t 
ing with unusual seriousness, ‘it is always > CHAPTER XXIV. 


aafest to undo what is wrong, than to let thes There had come many hindrances in the 
wrong ahide; for, somehow or other, there is? work of collecting evidence, bearing upon the 
in all wrong a hidden impulse towards retri- = identity of Mr. Guy. Having to move secretly, 
bution, that never dies. You were wrong in‘ and with great circumspection, it required 4 
extorting money and notes from your mother- < long time to accomplish a little. But at 
in-law; and I believe, as I told you a little: ‘length the completing links were found, and 
while ago, that you lost heavily in the transac- < all was in readiness for action. The only 
tion. As you seem to be in doubt as to what- thing to determine was the initial step. There 
is best, I will say, in plain words, what I: had been fear that Larobe, forewarned, might 
think.” < escape, and put himself beyond the reach of 

‘¢ Say on.” c “justice, ere it would be safe to order his 

‘“‘Go to the executors of your mother-in-¢arrest. Doctor Hofiand almost hoped for this, 
law's estate, and offer to destroy the notes< as such a flight would be regarded as conclu- 
in their presence, if they will return your . sive of his guilt; but Mr. Guy was of another 


receipts.” ¢mind. The double wrong he had sustained at 
‘¢You seriously advise this?” chis hands, fired his soul with a thirst for retri- 
‘¢ Seriously.” © bution ; and this became more intense, as mind 
‘¢ Suppose you were in my place ?”’ Sand body grew stronger. 
‘‘Knowing what I do,” said the lawyer, “I< ‘‘He must not, shall not escape!” was his 
would not hold them a day.” oft repeated declaration. 
‘Knowing what you do!” The young man’s; Mr. Ewbank was at the office of Doctor 
color came and went. ‘You confound me with 2 Hofland, and the two men were in final con- 


mysteries. Why cannot you speak out plainly ¢ ference touching the case of Mr. Guy. The 
of what concerns my interests ?”’ c yet undetermined question regarded Adam 
‘‘T have spoken plainly enough. Mr. Guy.¢ Guy, Jr. Up to this point, no communication 
for all practical purposes. It is for you to act.> had been held with him, and every precaution 
now in the way your reason may determine. (had been taken to keep him in ignorance of 
But I warn you of danger, if you take any other 2 his father’s presence in the city. Still, he had 
path than the one I have suggested.” ;been carefully observed, in order to know if 
‘“Danger! What kind of danger ?” Gang iie passed between him and _ Larobe. 
‘‘ Tmpatient—self-willed—unwise! I have‘ The conclusion reached, at the present .inter- 
given you my best counsel, and can do no iew: was in favor of seeing him, and making 
more. Follow it, or keep on in your own $a full statement of facts. While yet consider- 
blind way. But, remember, that of all bitterSing the subject, a student came in and said 
expericnces, that is among the bitterest in2that a gentleman had called and wished to sce 
which is wrung from us the unavailing words:Sthe Doctor. On going into the front office, he 
‘It is too late!’ I said danger; perhaps loss? found, much to his surprise, the very person 
may better express what I meant. Let me of whom they were talking. The countenance 
repeat a declaration made just now. If I weres of Mr. Guy was very serious. 
in your place, knowing what J do, I would an ‘Doctor,’ he said, with a natural contrac- 
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tion of the brows as he spoke, and a half mye ‘‘Did it never occur to you, Mr. Guy, that 
terious, half troubled tone of voice, ‘‘I haveSthe man you then visited in his gloomy cell 
called to ask the privilege of a private inter-? was not your father ?” 


view.” 6 «I know he was my father,” answered Mr. 
‘‘T am at your service, Mr. Guy,” answered¢ Guy, most positively. ‘‘ Do you imagine, for a 

the Doctor. > moment, that I could have been deceived ?”’ 
The student retired, and they sat dows.’ ‘“You were deceived,” said Doctor Hofland, 


There followed considerable embarrassment» speaking as one who had full knowledge of 
and hesitation on the part of Mr. Guy. He ‘what he declared. ‘ Du Pontz, the largely paid 
then remarked— ¢ accomplice of Mr. Larobe and your mother-in- 
‘‘There have been a number of strange} 5 law, was notified of your coming, and prepared 
things said recently, about my late father. I¢to receive you. Instead of taking you to your 
don’t make any account of them, and yet. such » father, who was simply a prisoner, yet of 
gossip is not pleasant. You have heard some- 5 sound mind, he introduced you into the cell of 
thing of them, no doubt. In fact, your name-?a confirmed lunatic, shocking you with the 
is mixed up with the tattle.” ° terrible sight of a madman, whom you thought 
Mr. Guy paused. As the Doctor did BN to be your wretched parent. The same decep- 
answer, he resumed: . tion was practised in regard to his death. The 
“It is even said, absurdly enough, that my? insane man who fell from a window, in trying 
father is not dead’’—and he laughed faintly. Sto make his escape, was not your father, 
Something in the expression of Doctor Hof-¢ although he now lies in your family vault at 
land’s face, caused an instant change in the’ 2 Green Mount.” 
visitor's manner. § Ingenious, but it wont pass current with 
‘¢What does it all mean, Doctor ? ?” Mr. Guy 2 me,” answered Mr. Guy, with cold incredulity. 
was sober enough now. ‘Your look ee He was regaining the self-possession lost, when 
founds me !”’ cthe Doctor so positively asserted the presence 
“‘It means,” replied Doctor Hofland, spenk-% of his father in the city. ‘Such things hap- 
ing slowly and emphatically, ‘‘that your father? pen in books, but scarcely in real life. That 
is not dead.” ¢ wrong was done to my father, I have always 
A sudden paleness swept over Guy’s face,< believed, but not a wrong like this. In my 
and he almost gasped for breath, as he stam-- opinion, he should never have been removed 
mered out— © from our own hospital to another.” 
‘* Not dead! Not dead! Impossible, sir!” » ‘That removal was only one step in a con- 
‘<What I have said, Mr. Guy, is the truth—‘ templated series. Your father’s mind was only 
nothing lesa, nothing more. Your father. - ; partially affected when taken there; and I had 
imprisoned for over ten years as a lunatic, has; it from the resident physician, at the time he 
finally made his escape, and is now in this’ was removed, that he was fast recovering his 
city.” » mental equipoise, and in a fair way to an early 
“No sir!—No sir!—No sir!’ Guy shook’ and entire restoration. The physician was 
his head slowly, as he repeated his emphatic” told by your mother-in-law, that she was going 
rejection. ‘‘No sir! That story is too absurd. © to takehim home. Why this deception? Instead 
But, have you seen this man who claims to be’ of taking him home, she had him sent away to. 


my father.” ;& private madhouse, two hundred miles dis- 
‘s Yes.” tant, and that is the Jast that was known of 
‘s And you credit his imposture ?”’ him, until the announcement of his death, not 


“I credit the man.” replied the Doctor.; long after which she was married to her 
‘¢ Ag sure as you live and [ live, Mr. Guy, your accomplice. She has gone to her reward in 
father is now in the city! I say this, knowing; the other life; but her partner in crime is yet 
all that it involves.”’ > within the reach of justice, and must not escape. 

‘*A bold attempt at imposture, Doctor. It:, With all solemnity, Adam Guy, I summon you 
can be nothing less. That my father was, to the vindication of your father’s rights, and 
actually deranged, I know; for I visited him>to the punishment of those who have done him 
at the institution on Btaten Island, where he? such cruel wrong. Ali the evidence bearing 
was removed from the Maryland Hospital. I>upon his identity is secured, and you were 
went into the room where he was confined, and | about being placed in full possession of every 
shall never forget the unhappy interview. He» particular.”’ 
was 8 raving madman.”’ . ‘And pray, sir,” demanded Mr. Guy, his 
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color rising, ‘‘under whose direction has all> unwritten page. In this state he had to be 
this been progressing, and why have I been‘ placed in the care of persons who would not 
kept in ignorance of what was going on untilc only treat him kindly, but do all in their power 
this time? I don’t like the look of it, Doctor.5to strengthen his feeble mind. Careful obser- 
It smacks of imposture. If my father had, < vation of your sister and her husband, satisfied 
really, come back from the dead, as it were, to2 me that they were, of all whom I knew, best 
whom but to his own son would he have made; fitted for the work, and at my solicitation, they 
himself known 2” received him into their family, both entirely 

‘His own son,’’ replied the Doctor, with> ignorant as to who he was, and as unsuspicious 
some severity of tone, ‘‘might have rejected ¢ of the truth then as you were. Nor did Lydia 
him as an imposter, and refused to look at any 7 know him, until in the sudden rush of return- 


evidence.” ing memories, he rejected the name by which 
‘¢ And go, he came first to you?’ said Guy, she had been used to address him, and said 
with manifest ill-feeling, and some scorn. that he was Adam Guy.” 


‘‘He managed to communicate with me, and§ ‘‘Where is he now?” demanded the son, 
I rescued him from his jailer,” replied the? without showing a sign of natural feeling. 


Doctor. The lines on his forehead were stern—his lips 
‘“When ?”’ hard and cold. 
** Months ago.” ‘‘With your sister, still.” 
‘¢ Where ?” ‘‘Ah—yes! And, of course, she is ready to 


‘‘In this city. He had escaped from Staten? swear to his identity. A nice little arrange- 
Island, a weak, half-crazed old men ody yment truly! But, it wont go down, Doctor, 
and mind broken down by his long and cruel (mark my word for it.” The voice of Mr. Guy 
imprisonment. Here he was taken, and a uae was pitching itself to a higher key. ‘I begin 
placed in confinement. But, before he was( to see a little deeper into the affair,” he added, 
murdered, or removed to a distance, he man- 2 still in a loud voice. ‘You area dupe of that 
aged to get word to me, and I saved him.” wench and her husband! They have got up 

‘You have been deceived, Doctor. The man; the whole thing. Her husband is, I'll warrant 
is not my father!” said Guy, with almost angry > you, @ scheming villian, who—” 
positiveness. The door leading into the Doctor’s private 

‘And yet, sir, within twenty-four hours2 office, or consultation room, which had been 
after the chain was struck from his ankle—I 2 ajar, opened suddenly, and a man entered. 
speak literally, for 1 found him chained to an‘ He was tall, and of erect bearing. His coun- 
iron bedstead—your step-mother committed: tenance was refined and intelligent—his look 
suicide.” Sdignified, yet a little stern. .He had large, 

Suicide! I never heard that cause for? strong eyes, and a broad forehead, away from 
her death affirmed,” said Guy, with a con-: which the fine black hair curled short and 


founded look. S clean. 
‘Yet, [ know it to be true; for my son-in-> ‘Mr. Ewbank—Mr. Adam Guy, Jr.” Doc- 
Jaw was her physician.” . Stor Hofland introduced the two men. There 


‘*Where has this person been ever since??? was keen penetration on the one hand, and 
asked Mr. Guy. \ disconcerted surprise on the other; but, it was 

‘“‘With your sister Lydia.” (plain that Guy did not know Mr. Ewbank as 

‘And I kept in ignorance of the whole pro-> the husband of his sister, a fact at once per- 
ceeding up to this time! Doctor Hofland, this< ceived by Doctor Hofland. The large, dark, 
does not look well! There is about ita savor? powerful eyes of Mr. Ewbank, rested in those 
of fraud and imposture. As the oldest son ofS of Mr. Guy, until the latter wavered and fell 
my father, there lay with me the right to beCaway with a sign of weakness. Man to man, 
consulted. With my sister Lydia, indeed!" Sthe stronger was felt, and, by force, acknow- 
He said this with bitter contempt. ¢ ledged. 

‘‘Throughout this whole affair, Mr. Guy,” ‘You spoke. sir, louder than you thought, 
returned Doctor Hofland, without manifesting 5 just now,” said Mr. Ewbank, in a deep, manly 
any resentment, ‘I have acted from reason; voice, that had in it a throb of indignation, 
and conscience. After your father's span eh gars could not help but hear. I am your 
the long agony of hope deferred being over, he? sister's husband !”’ 
sunk into a state of total oblivion as to the? “You!” Guy stepped back, in manifest 
past. He was aga child, with memory like an 2 astonishment. Mr. Ewbank looked at him 
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steadily, until he fairly shrunk in the presence his rule. He takes journeys, indulges in suit- 
of superior manhood; then said— able relaxation when at home, frequents the 
‘Knowing your sister as I, her husband, 5 places of amusement within his reach, enjoys 
know her—pure, true, womanly and good—I ?social converse, supplies his table with the 
cannot hear, with silent indifference, the coarse )luxuries of the season, not extravagantly, but 
language you so wantonly applied to her just > aufficiently for health and enjoyment; provides 
now. It does not hurt her; but it wounds me, »his literary taste in the same manner with what 
and disgraces you.” 3 is new and desirable in the world of letters, 
“Sir!” Guy endeavored to rally under : and allows himself time to read it. His hand 
cover of indignation. But, he was in the face Sis open, too, to true charity. With all this the 
of one so far above him in moral power, that 2strictest economy is observed in his affairs, 
he felt himself almost as weak as a child. Sand his household, as regards any unnecessary 
‘“T regret,” said Mr. Ewbank, ‘that our jwaste or extravagant expenditure that will 
first meeting should be in this spirit. But I >bring little remuneration in true enjoyment. 
would be less than a man, if I did not rebuke ; He keeps up this style of living at an expense 
your assault upon a sister, who, in the chiefest > of about one thousand dollars a year, and lays 
things that give beauty and worth to human dup five hundred. 
character, is rivalled by few of her sex. For? The other, Mr. Rogers, reverses this process 
having ministered, in all tenderness and self- 5in every particular. His creed is, ‘give to 
devotion, to your father, through months of ?>God each moment as it flies,” but his God is 
watching and care, she merits something dif- § Mammon. He allows himself no respite from 
ferent from you. ‘Wench’ was not the word 2 business, except what is absolutely necessary 
that should have fallen from your lips, Adam >in his opinion—not what is requisite in fact, 
Guy!” for the preservation of his health of body, and 
So stern and strong was the voice—so intense >to preserve the vigor and sprightliness of his 
the eyes of Mr. Ewbank—as he stood drawn to ? faculties of mind. 
his full height in front of the menn-souled man 2 In consequence of this, he is less brilliant as 
he was rebuking, that Guy shrunk, and cowered 5a speaker, than he would be with the pressure 
in silent confusion. There followed a brief 2of care and toil occasionally removed from his 
pause. Guy rallied himself enough to affect a5 mind to give it its true spring; besides, he has 
dignified air, with which, bowing low, he 2several times lost many months from confine- 
retired from the office, paying no heed to Doc- >ment by fever, no doubt induced by overwork, 
tor Hofland, who called after him to remain. so that he is a direct loser, pecuniarily, by his 
[To BE CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. | system, if he could but see it, besides the en- 
joyment of life he misses. His necessary 
Poe : expenses are less, if anything, than those of 
Giwo Cans {0 Aive, his neighbor, Mr. Elisworth. He, too, has two 
ee daughters, who are not generally considered 
BY HELEN R. CUTLER. very productive ware; but he has two sons 
There are two men, Obadiah Ellsworth and?who more than pay their way, so they pour 
James Rogers, living neighbors to each other, sinto the family treasury instead of substracting 
who are exactly opposite in their views of life > from it. 
—of the use to be made of life—the enjoyment > These two men have been living upon their 
to be derived from it. present system about twenty years, conse- 
They both began life poor. They are both >quently, Mr. Ellsworth has laid up ten thou- 
lawyers, of about equal talent—realizing each {sand dollars, and enjoyed twenty thousand. 
an income of about fifteen hundred dollars > He is still hale and vigorous in mind and con- 
from his profession—and their necessary ex- 5stitution, promising to be good for business for 
penditures are about equal; that is, they are another twenty years at least, with the same 
in the same rank of life, and have families »enjoyment in the present—the same provision 
about the same in number. y 6 for the future—for his oid age or his children. 
Obadiah Ellsworth has a wife, two daughters, > The other has broken health, in consequence 
audason. ILis motto is, “live while you live, Sof over-application to business; is nervous— 
and seize the pleasures of the present day ;” >bowed in frame—older than his years. Hehas 
yet he does not at the same time neglect pro- Snot enjoyed the blessings that lay along his 
vision for the future. Every day sow some 2 daily path—waiting to enjoy much at once, 
seed and reap some harvest in the present, is ) which he will never reach. 
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oe ¢ Thine eyes have scanned the book of human life 
Anthem of Thanksgiving. ¢ Through every page, till thou art nigh the end. 
BY MRS. C. MW. LANDON. : ae the way seems shadowy towards the 
’ close ; 
Hark! from the bosom of the mighty deep g Perebance the light of earthly love grows dim; 
Swells forth 2 song of glad and solemn praise ; ‘But, Christian pilgrim, thou art not alone, 


Earth’s thousand harp-strings catch the glowing , For He whom thou hast served is faithful still, 


theme— CAnd daily thou shalt have tby rich reward. 


The winds, responsive, waft it to the skies. The mild revealings of thy Father's face shall cheer 
The towering mountains lift their lofty heads, ¢ The twilight of thine evening-time, and soon 


And speak their Maker’s power; the hills outepread ¢ Thing earth-worn feet shall press the shore of Home 
In beauty, show His matchless skill; the woods To wander nevermore; and the beloved, 
Exultant stretch their broad arms up towards < Who now unseen attend thy feeble steps, 


Heaven ; Shall lead thee to the fields of rest and peace, 
The sleeping valleys tell His loving care, And all the longings of thy spirit shall 
And “ God is magnified in all His works.” Be satisfied. Praise God, thou aged man! 
Oh, let us join the universal hymn, 
And tune our broken lyres to sound His praise! jive thanks unto the Lord, oh, sorrowing one, 


W bose idol has been taken from thy sight ; 

Whose aching cyes seck vainly for the light, 

Whose midday sun seems wholly quenched in 
tears. 

E’en from the shattered altar of thy hopes 

May sweetest incense of thankagiving rise, 

For on thy spirit’s dark Gethsemane 

Shall beam an angel-face, with wooing sweet, 

And with a power unfelt by thee before 

The voice that thou hast loved shall bid thee claim 

Thy heavenly birthright; then shalt thou awake 

‘From sorrow’s night, to full and perfect day. 

Thy chastened lips shall meekly kiss the rod 

Who placed you here to win our thoughts to bless the Hand that “ aici all things well.” 


Give thanks unto the Lord, ye little ones, 
Whose tiny feet have just begun to tread 

The broad and lovely earth His hands have made. 
Ye who with wondering eyes behold His works— 
Who hear with reverence of His boundleas love, 
And feel hia presence in your tender souls— 

Ye pure young lambkins, dwell forever near 

The gentle Shepherd’s feet ; su shall ye stray 3 
In ways of pleasantness and paths of peace. ¢ 
Sweet buds, transplanted from celestial meads, 
Dearest and loveliest types of perfectness, § 
Oh, yield to Him the incense of your lives, 


Heaven. 


Give thanks unto the Lord, ye poor oppressed, 
Who groan beneath tho fuct of avarice ! 

Trust in the Lord, whose mercy faileth not, 

Nor dcem Hia loving kindness weak or vain, 

° For He, who hears the ravens when they cry, 
©The lightning rules, and bids the whirlwind cease. 


That fall on mortal ears like living drops tes wonton trath= We strong envermch Usd 


From the bright River, whose pure waters gush ae eee seme ade 
Unceasing from beneath the throne df God. C E PRSere 


Give thanks unto the Lord, ye young and fair, ¢ 
Who walk the earth in benuty—whose glad souls § 
Are bathed in dreams of holy sympathy. 
A guiding star, long-sougbt, and found at last. 
Praise Him who taught the human heart to love, 
And let His worship sanctify the vows 


Ye live on angels’ food, young hearts partake pene East is blazing with His herald beams ; 

: ’ : :Oppreasion, shivering on her couch of pain, 
Sie peeve erase ee ee ee ¢ Shall feel the approaching light, and gasp and 
And bless His bounty who provides the feast ! ° die PP Bg asp 
Give thanks unto the Lord, ye who rejoice ¢ Error, affrighted, from the earth shall flee, 
In manhood’s noontide strength—whose great, gand wrong and evil shall be feared no more 

brave hearts ¢In all the ransomed heritage of God, 

Throb with tho eager consciousness of power— While, from tho heaving bosom of the deep 
Power to give succor to a suffering race, Shall swell the anthem of unceasing praise, 


Whose strong arms shield the weary and the weak, Sala eager harp-strings tremble with the theme, 
That faint along the path from earth to Heaven. And glad winds waft it to the answering skies. 

Ye whose intelligence surveys all time— 

Who thirst for knowledge as for hidden springs, 


——_—_—_—_+ 200-2 _____- 


And drink, insatiate, from the wells of Truth. A writer says, speaking of the deaths of 
Blogs ye the Lord, whose all-pervading life children, that ‘‘many mysterious dispensa- 
Inspires your souls, and let your light so shine tions of Providence” would be averted if chil- 
That He whose work ye are shall have the praise! dren were restricted to light suppers, say s 
Give thanks unto the Lord, thou aged man, moderate supply of bread and milk, or milk and 


Who long hast proved the riches of His grace; rice. 
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‘ 
instinct which keeps his expenditure within 
A Aittly Speculation. “oun eget aig Fea Anatole Ravel 
¢was pble to capitalize at least ten thousand 
Jean Bertrand and Joseph Anatole Ravel francs a year, and grew richer by mere force 
were cousins. Their relationship was so well S / of living and saving. He was thought a happy 
known, and well established a fact, that no-<¢ man. His wife, who had not, we may be sure, 
body doubted it, either in the village of Vau-zcome to him empty-handed, was a notable 
cluse or the city of Carpentras. But the cousins‘ housekeeper; his three daughters, though no 
were far from being equal in the eyes of thes beauties, were healthy and tractable; and his 
world. Bertrand was the son of a poor peas- Q only son, Hector Ravel, was really a fine young 
ant; Ravel’s father was a well-to-do shop- ¢ man—tall, handsome, and high-spirited, with 
keeper, who had long been a town-councillor§ sparkling black eyes and a winning smile that 
of Carpentras, and had some pretensions ia eharcied half the feminine world of Carpentras. 
the dignity of mayor. Still, although Joseph > Monsieur and Madame Ravel were wonderfully 
wore a spruce jacket in boyhood, soon to bes fond and proud of this jewel of a son, who was 
exchanged for the smart uniform and tightly :clever as well as pleasing in manner and 
buckled belt of the Lycée, while Jean was to: looks; they predicted a grand destiny for him. 
be seen at work among the vines, in blouse ~ The Ravel property wasincreasing; and though, 
and wooden shoes, Jean and Joseph were: by French law, girls and boys share alike, the 
cousins. The one got a tolerable education, . two younger and uglier of the young ladies 
and though by no means brilliant in his mental - had already exhibited a desire for a conventual 
powers, returned from college with an amount < < life, and with very little encouragement from 
of classical and mathematical learning which - ‘their parents, were sure to end their days in 
delighted his parents; the other picked up a. the quiet nunnery at St. Eustache. This 
little writing and ciphering at the normal< would reduce the future heirs of the estate to 
school of Vaucluse, and contrived, by painful - two, and it would bear dividing. Hector might 
study, to master the contents of an occasional : BO up to the University of Paris, take his 
newspaper. It was the old fable of the town : : Bachelor’s degree, practise as advocate in the 
mouse and the country mouse over again. S ° Imperial Court of his native department, keep 
But if the contrast had been great between : company with the highest in the land, and 
- the kinsmen in their boyish days, it was much : marry—but there was the rub. 
greater when they were both middle-aged men} Hector Ravel, who might have aspired to 
and fathers of families. Jean Bertrand had ¢ mate with some member of the ruined aristoc- 
inherited little more than an unsullied name ; racy of the province, who might have wedded 
and a few acres of meadow and vineyard on‘ one of the old marchioness’s daughters now 
the picturesque bank of the Sorgue, within a‘ pining at the Chateau de Lissolles, whom the 
short walk of Petrarch’s grotto and fountain;‘ Countess of Cambressin always welcomed 
Ravel, on the other hand, had not only suc-< graciously to her salon, whom the Baron de 
ceeded to allthe savings of his parents, to as Bassemain smiled upon, chose to give his heart 
house and shop in Carpentras, and an estate at: and plight his troth to a poor, humble peasant- 
no great distance, but had been enriched by: girl. No wonder that his parents were pained, 
an unexpected legacy which enabled him to‘angry, furious; that his sisters were vexed 
double his landed possessions. A French pro-< and spiteful; and that all the artillery of 
vincial with twelve hundred pounds sterling of; family wrath was brought to bear upon the 
annual revenue, is a much more wealthy per-° young man. Catherine Bertrand, the only 
son, relatively speaking, than an Englishman ‘child of poor Jean, Ravel's despised kinsman, 
of the same nominal means, and Ravel had as : was a good girl and a pretty girl, much prettier 
much as this, or more. He shut up the shop < than any one of the six gaunt Demoiselles de 
where his father and grandfather had sold: > Lissolles, or than Mademoiselle de Cambressin, 
woollens for many years; healtered his house, < or than the heiress of Baron de Bassemain, 
bought new furniture, set up his carriage, and: who had passed a winter in Paris, and gave 
gave solemn dinners, twice a year, to the: the law in dress and deportment to all the un- 
principal inhabitants. An Englishman in: < travelled misses of the district. I think Hec- 
Ravel's position would perhaps have ruined: tor made pretty Catherine’s acquaintance one 
himself, by taking to the turf or some other: day when he was out shooting among the 
expensive pursuit; but a Frenchman, when é mountains, and coming down thirsty and tired, 
undazzled by the glories of Paris, has a thrifty < stopped at the cottage door to ask for a draught 
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of the common country wine, cider, water, whic Catherine went to the gray little church 
anything. They are hospitable folks, the‘on the rocky platform above the village, Hec- 
peasants of the old papal province that had gions name was always foremost in her inno- 
Avignon for its capital in elder times, and they {cent orisons. 
made Hector welcome without knowing him in? She was loving, tender, and constant, a good 
the lenst, for there was little or no intercourse alittle thing; but not in the least clever. She 
between the families. But Catherine hastened < was able, though, to read and admire Ilector’s 
to draw the wine from the best cask, and to set. > fine letters from Oran or Constantine, describ- 
what modest refreshments the house afforded < ;ing the wonders and stirring adventures of a 
before the stranger, and Hector ‘could not but ‘ soldier’ s life in North Africa, the productions, 
admire the dark-eyed, peach-cheeked village scenery, and people of the province, and those 
beauty, in her simple rustic dress. Conversa- >wild campaigns against Kabyle and Arab, 
tion followed, of course, and lo! the peasant ‘which renew the early experiences of the 
maid proved to be the cousin of the elegant *Crusades. Poor Catherine wrote short and 
young townsman. Hector went home more )simple answers to these epistles; she was no 
than half in love; he came again and again, 3 ereat correspondent, and she had not inherited 
and presently he spoke his mind, and Hector >the odd, undeveloped talent of her father. Not 
Ravel was the accepted lover of little Catherine. <that Jean Bertrand had the reputation of being 
The young man’s parents were very angry 2a clever man; on the contrary, being rather 
and bitterly vexed. They tried prayers, they sacitore and undemonstrative in manner, he 
tried threats; they argued, sneered, pleaded, < ‘was looked on by his neighbors as an hon- 
menaced, all in vain. Their wrath and sorrow “est, dull fellow, never likely to distinguish 
were not absolutely unnatural; all their hopes ?himself in any way. French peasants esteem 
were bound up in their son. But the young - bargaining as the highest flight of the human 
man’s strong love rendered him deaf to threat “intellect, and the surest test of genius, and 
or cajolery. As for giving Catherine up, he Jean was only tolerable at a bargain; not one 
spurned the notion; he would wait. His ‘of those adroit and voluble higglers who 
‘‘ grand majority” would come in a few years, ; always have the best of a transaction. There 
when he should be twenty-five, and then he < was something quict and modest, too, about 
could marry, even if his parents still continued ° the man: he never bragged, and was averse to 
to refuse their consent. Before that time, the ‘ wordy arguments, so that he was by no means 
code stood sternly in the way, and French law ’regarded as an oracle at Vaucluse. No judges 
forbade the young couple to be happy. There Sare so severe as & man's own relatives; and 
were many stormy scenes, not a few stolen “so it turned out that in the whole district there 
visits to the cottage of the Bertrand family, ‘was no one who despised the abilities of Jean 
vows repeated a hundred times, and love that ; Bertrand so heartily as bis rich cousin, Joseph 
burned the brighter for the clouds of difficulty “Ravel. This feeling of scorn increased tenfold 
and trouble; and the end of it was, that Hec- > when Hector committed the unpardonable folly 
tor Ravel volunteered for the army, put on the ? of falling in love with his poor kinswoman, 
blue and scarlet of the Imperial Zouaves, and >and M. Ravel never spoke of Catherine's father 
was draughted off to Algeria. ‘I shall come < S without dubbing him « booby,” “ blockhead,” 
back before very long,” said the young man, » ‘or the like. It was impossible for even anger 
as he kissed his weeping little fiancée for the }and spite to find a flaw in honest Jean’s armor 
last time; ‘I shall write often. When my - “of integrity, but he was now abused as an idiot 
term of service is over, even if my father does ‘ “and a dunce on all occasions; yet one or two 
not relent before, I shall be a free man; so ° persons, M. le Curé and M. le Docteur, in 
dry your eyes, little wife: I shall think of you ‘especial, whose superior education enabled 
every (day and hour, and you of me, darling, (them to take a juster view of their neighbors’ 
though I shall be in Africa, and you in our >characters than that of the rest, felt pretty 
own France.”’ ‘certain that Jean was no fool. Had he not 
“But if they kill you, /@ bes—ah! Hector, ‘been the first of all the farmers in the parish, 
I have heard those Bedouins are very wicked!” .when the dreadful oidium was ruining the 
answered the little maid, as she clung trem- < hopes of the vintage, to apply the new sulphur- 
bling. to her lover's strong shoulder. ‘dressing to his vines, while many mocked his 
‘You must pray for me, dear girl, and then - -eredulity who were sorry afterwards that they 
I shall be sure to come back,” answered Hec- ; > had not followed his example. When the 
tor, simply. And we may be pretty sure that ; ; Sorgue rose in flood, too, and threatened to 
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inundate the valley, Jean had been most dise= viii same thing. Then, without answering a 
ful in devising methods of strengthening and 3 syllable to the questions of his wife, whose 
raising the embankments, although, when the curiosity was piqued by this unusual ejacula- 
peril was at an end, noisier talkers had un- > tion, he tucked the journal under his arm, and 
scrupulously appropriated the whole merit of<left the house with a step far more elastic than 
his suggestions. The curate and the doctor, ?common. Jean trudged down to the village, 
then, looked upon Bertrand as a sensible per-Sand Madame Bertrand watched him nas he 
son enough; but the neighborhood had a poorswent. For a moment, she imagined that he 
opinion of his brains. One thing was certain, - might be bound for the cabaret, where, at that 
whether Jean were above or below the average > hour, a knot of stanch topers and jovial com- 
standard of intellect, he was by nature the ; panions might be found; but Jean was a para- 
calmest and most unambitious of men. He®gon of sobriety, and this idea was dismissed as 
had never been known to envy his cousin the - quickly as formed. ‘‘He has gone to buy 
prosperity and promotion which made the ¢ something,” said Dame Bertrand. Catherine 
latter so inflated with pride; he was always, ;>said not a word. She had not heard her fa- 
to all appearance, cheerful and contented, and > ther’s speech, nor noticed his departure; she 
worked steadily from day to day, without sat gazing at her gilt-edged Book of Hours, 
anxiety or repining. But since Hector RavelSopen in honor of the day, but her thoughts 
went away, and since Catherine’s gay spirits¢ were far away—far away among the yellow 
began to grow dull and depressed, and her plains of Sahara, where the tents were pitched 
bright eyes to grow thoughtful, a change, too, ‘among the sand-wrenths, and where the even- 
came over Jean Bertrand. The peasant becamecing watch-fires were beginning to flicker 
meditative and gloomy: he would often watch > already, as the dusk and the dew fell, and the 
Catherine as she moved, about the cottage, <jackal’s howl told of the coming night. Thus 
noting that her cheek was paler, and that her cit fell out that Catherine did not share her 
smile was more rare and less joyous than itSmother’s emotions of curiosity or surprise, 
had once been. Then Jean would sigh, and 3 which occupied the good woman until her 
push back his chair, and go out, and stride > husband came back, with the same brisk step, 
along the bank of the river, with his browsSand with a bright but steady eye. In his 
knit, and hig shoulders stooped, thinking? hands he carried writing-paper, pen and ink, 
deeply, with a restless, unquiet eye. ‘ freshly purchased for the occasion, since the 
«Bien sir, thy father is planning some-Chonses of poor south-country farmers are 
thing,” Madame Bertrand would say to her¢seldom overstocked with such matters. He 
daughter, as they plied their classical-looking Shad something else, too—a stamped and printed 
distaffs: ‘*he has the air of one who seeks—I e nlece of paper, in which Dame Bertrand re- 
know not what. But be sure of this, petite, it ¢cognized what the French style a don, and we 
is for thy good he is thus puzzling his poor >a post-office order. 
dear head.” ‘© Ah, ah, nofre matire, are you going to write 
Madame Bertrand was one of the very few2a letter?” asked the housewife, rolling her 
people who believed in Jean's hidden talents. Seyes at the stationery, a rare sight in the old 
This was in itself strong evidence. That mancpapal patrimony. In truth, since their mar- 
is no fool whose wife puts faith in his abilities. S riage, Dame Bertrand had only seen her con- 
Some time elapsed, and whatever the peasant peer pen, with much toil, two such epistles— 
might have sought, apparently remained as far ¢ one to a grazier near the foot of Mount Ven- 
off as ever. He said not a word; he went >touse, who bought his heifers and calves; the 
about the work of the farm as regularly as¢other to the notary, who had invested the 
ever, but he was perturbed and ill at ease. It > humble savings which were to constitute Cathe- 
was on a certain Sunday afternoon, while § rine’s modest dower. Jean answered his spouse's 
sitting in the open doorway of his cottage, slowly 2 query with that bland, sheepish, mock-simplicity 
spelling through the contents of a provincial> which a French peasant generally assumes 
newspaper, that Jean suddenly started up, 2 when he wishes to baffle inquiry. 
and, with a loud and triumphant exclamation, 2 ‘Eh, it appears so, my wife. Open only 
slapped down his broad hand upon the paper. shutter of that window to the west, so that 
And what was this exclamation? Had Jean2T may have light enough for the task.” 
Bertrand been a scholar, he would probably Dame Bertrand did as she was bid. She 
have cried ‘Eureka!’ as it was, he merely asked no more questions. The connubial re- 
exclaimed, ‘‘I have it!’ which comes to nearly plations are different in town and country 
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throughout France. The Frenchwoman of the ¢ good wife and the children?” civilly returned 
towns, she who keeps the keys, who buys and hen digging away gallantly the while, and 
sells, and rules undisputed mistress over till ¢ cup to his knees in mud and water. 
and purse, has usually a will of her own. ‘Quite well, mon brave,’’ said the neighbor 
When she calls her husband mon ami, she does 2—“* well and fresh. But you, Jean, what fly 
so in rather a condescending tone, as if she Chas stung you, man! Do you hope to catch 
wished to convey the idea of complimentary - eels, that you wet your feet in that fashion A 
encouragement. a is se ae le : ee aa a caer ey with 
sphere, and it is only at the café that M. Bon-< happy chuckle. e other stared at him wi 
homme can do as he pleases. But the farmer's }a bewildered air. Twoor three more questions 
wife, when she calls her husband by the re- did he essay, and then gave it up as a bad job, 
spectable title of tei so Sada ap ao gies a ee Rigas oe 
The st n ig, and ‘ good-humore ut baffling all inquiry an 
meee es ie tate ne sane oa thos coueune The next day, and cues and 
inequality of the sexes is an article of faith. (the next, every moment that Jean could spare 
So Jean Bertrand was allowed to write his (from the regular work of the farm, he devoted 
letter in peace, without question or comment. Cto = aah rere labors aes LC 
An awful business it was: it was painful to<rocks. hanks to his persevering toil, the 
see how slowly the pen formed the ieegulay cocky basin was soon divided into two portions 
characters—how awkward was the manipula- by a dam artfully built of osiers and loose 
tion of that great brown hand which wielded ¢ stones; the smaller half received the foaming 
the hatchet and spade so dexterously, and how waters of the cascade, the larger spread itself 
the worthy man glared at the page as he toiled ¢ cout in a broad ae shallow pool, Aare ied 
on from blot to blot, from smear to smear, om of pebbles and fine yellow sand, and where 
erasing, altering, or retouching his handiwork. , the force of the current was gentle and sub- 
All things must come to a close, and so did‘dued. Nor did the alterations end here. Jean 
_ Jean Bertrand’s letter. The good fellow gave chose the softest spot in the little stony mea- 
a sigh of relief, wiped his forehead, and pro- (dow, and carefully dug a broad and deep 
ceeded very deliberately to fold the document, « hollow, into which the stream being conducted, 
enclosing it in the post-office order, to address : soon formed a pond, and this was connected in 
it, and to secure it with a heedfully moistened 6 ue with a third ae after which a vlaias 
wafer. Then he took his hat, and went forth (gushing over a rude weir, ran into the spark- 
and dropped it into the box at the post-office. Sling Sorgue. All these toils of Jean Bertrand’s, 
A day or two after this, a neighbor, hoeing executed in the hours of repose or relaxation, 
his potatoes, was surprised to see Jean Ber- Sdid not fail to attract considerable attention in 
trand at work in quite a neglected corner of his ¢the parish. At the cabaret, at the church 
little domain. This, though the prettiest, was > porch, wherever gossips congregated, this novel 
certainly the most unprofitable bit of the whole ¢topic was certain to be discussed in all its 
farm, consisting as it did of about three acres (bearings. What was, what could be the mean- 
of stony soil, where the patient she-goat ‘ing of these remarkable proceedings? Was 
tethered there had much ado to pick up a ?Jean mag, or had some malign witch or wizard 
living; but this strip of land went close up to Cor believe still in witches and wizards in 
the mountain-side, and was traversed by athe Comtat—thrown a spell over him? It was 
limpid stream that leaped in a natural cascade San unheard-of thing that any farmer should 
from the brow of a crag, and fell into a rocky Steet his muscles, and waste his time so un- 
basin below. What was the amazement of the (profitably. The whole affair was incompre- 
neighbor when, lifting his head from his occu- (hensible to the last degree. It may seem at 
pation to have a friendly gossip across the low a sight as if the curiosity of the neighbor- 
fence, he saw that Jean was actually at work Shood might have been gratified by the simple 
deepening this basin in one part, clearing it of « process of asking a question; not so, however. 
weeds in others, and constructing a kind of SThose who have dealt with the peasantry of 
dam or breakwater, so as to divide it into two: France, best know how impenetrable is the 
unequal parts, creserve of those honest Gauls, a quaint im- 
‘‘Good-morning, compere,”’ said the nelen= passivility, sprung partly from caution, and 
bor, leaning on his hoe, and coughing a little :partly from long habit, which foils the most 
inquisitive cough. : ang cross-examiner. Nobody thought it 
‘‘Good-morning; how goes it with your cworth while to ask Jean roundly why he de- 
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voted his leisure to such odd pursuits. A Skindly smile; ‘‘who should have sous to give 
half-joking hint was thrown out, now and ¢thee, and where should they be got from, glut- 
again, and baffled with ease. When the wits ton?” But for all that the farmer put his 
of the parish bantered Jean for the trouble he 2hand in his pocket, and handed over to the 
took, the worthy man joined in the laugh, \grinning petitioner a few bronze portraits of 
merely rejoining: ‘ Neighbors, what will you? Napoleon III. Then Jean tucked the box 
One does what one does.”’ Nor could the women S under his arm, and strode sturdily off. The 
of Vaucluse elicit the truth from Dame Ber-?idlers—there are always a few unoccupied 
trand or Catherine: they knew nothing what- Sra raotiss even in a village—gazed after him 
ever of Jean’s intentions or projects: the secret ) with wide open eyes, but all they could see 
remained intact, because it continued to be the ¢was a wooden box of moderate dimensions, 
sole property of its originator. damp and dark of hue, as if something moist 
Presently, Jean’s self-imposed labors were ¢ were packed inside it. That evening, the 
over; four pools existed where only one had >carpenter of the village, on dropping in at the 
been of old, and still the clear runlet of water jcabaret, where a circle of choice spirits had 
murmured gently by, as it wound among the 2 assembled, wore an expression of mystery and 
stones, and subsided at last in the little reedy importance which attracted all eyes towards 
creek that communicated withtheriver. About 2 him. 
this time, Jean Bertrand became immensely ‘‘Ha! you others, ’tis a singular world we 
interested in the Carpentras diligence, a shabby 2live in,’ said the carpenter, as he took his 
green vebicle, drawn by three rawboned jades, §seat. People in the provinces are not much 
which was the only public conveyance known ¢given to theory, so every one looked to the 
to the neighborhood. Whenever this rattling )man of wood for a practical illustration of the 
vehicle arrived, Jean was sure to thrust his > doctrine he had just broached. ‘A singular 
stalwart person, and his calm, well-shaved > world!” continued the carpenter. ‘You know, 
face, into the midat of the group of lounging ¢you others, I told you the other day how Jean 
idlers, who suspended their game with stone > Bertrand had ordered me to make a lot of 
bowls to stare at the new arrivals. To be sure, o boxes, queer shallow things, such as I never 
the farmer did not seem to be much interested > put together in the course of my days, never ?” 
in the aspect of the few passengers, but he Yes, they all remembered. They were all 
always patiently waited until the last package (dying to know the sequel, and after tantalizing 
had been unloaded, and then heaved a little othem to a slight extent, the carpenter went on: 
sigh, and turned on his heel. At last, his per-5; ‘‘ Jean, as you know, neighbors, is as close 
severance was rewarded. as wax—no babbler, allons—he did not say 
‘¢ Hien! Monsieur Bertrand, I’ve got some- Swhat he wanted the boxes for, and I puzzled 
thing for you,”’ cried the bloused apology fora 2my head to no purpose to guess what for. 
conductor, as he scrambled down from theSOnce I thought of cucumbers, but then, where 
dusty roof of his omnibus. Jean stepped for- ¢was the glass? No; it decidedly could not be 
ward: his eyes brightened. for cucumbers. So I cudgelled my brains in 
‘“‘ Tiens ! where have I put it, this parcel of vain, until this evening Jean comes to my 
bad luck ?”’ grumbled the rustic guard, as he )workshop, with old Antoine, you know, his 
tugged at the sheepskins and matting that <§day-laborer?” 
choked the entrance to the ** boot” of the dili-2 ‘Yes, yes,” cried the company; ‘we all 
gence. know old Antoine; but what of Jean? Be 
‘¢ Here it is, see then,”’ squeaked the urchin 2 quick, neighbor.” 
driver, as he dropped the weather-beaten reins The carpenter was not disposed to part with 
on the necks of his lean nags, and bestowed achis information without a little coaxing; he 
sounding kick upon a box that occupied a place coughed, and said he was thirsty, and story- 
on the footboard. Stelling was dry work. The company grew 
‘s Hand it down, enfant!” cried Jean, eagerly ; 2 hospitable to a bewildering extent; every man 
‘‘so—carefully there. Nothing to pay, is Spressed his canon of wine, full or half full, on 
there?” the carpenter. Had that artisan possessed 
‘No; free to destination,’ rejoined the >5eleven mouths, he might have quaffed eleven 
guard. ‘Nevertheless, Monsicur Bertrand, if 5 eleemosynary draughts at one and the same 
your goodness could spare a man some sous to’time. He chose a full stoup, drank, and after 
drink” 2a little persuasion, went on: 


? 
**Ah, good-for-nothing !” said Jean, with 3. ‘‘Jean, and old Antoine, his man, you must 
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know, had come to fetch away the boxes [ had: ‘near Bale, requesting a supply of spawn, with 
made, and for which Jean paid on the nail, as < ‘full directions, and had sent a Lon on the post- 
every honest customer ought to do. Well, ‘ office i in payment of expenses, the clamor be- 
seeing the boxes were heavy, I offered to help came deafening. 
to carry them up, and Jean hesitated a mo-< ‘It’s a disgrace to the parish!” vociferated 
ment, and then said to himself: ‘ After all, on 
why not? it must be known now.’ And then: ‘He believes, then, in all these cock-and- 
he accepted my offer, and we carried the boxes: bull stories, these Jd:/levesées invented by the 
up. I thought they would be put into the‘ towns-people in black coats?” exclaimed an- 
house or garden ; but no! Jean must needs‘ other. 
have them placed—neighbors, you'll never 2 ‘Poor Jean! he ought to be taken care of. 
guess where—in the pool where the water$I never thought him as bright as most, but 
tumbles off the rock, where he built that funny { now he has turned out an absolute idiot!” 
dam, you know, for what nobody but the saints ; “bawled a third. And when the assembly fully 
above can tell.” c understood that it was for the reception and 
Ah!” murmured the assembly. ¢ e artificial cultivation of fish- -spawn that Jean 
The carpenter cast a proud look around. ¢ had taken the trouble to construct a series of 
‘You others, confess you are in the dark com-; pools, their contempt and anger knew no 
pletely. But I am bon enfant, and you shall’ bounds. Agriculturists in France are not 
know all. Jean put the boxes there, and put - ;very tolerant of innovation, and least of all 
gravel into them, sand and stones mixed, and. when they belong to the old Comtat of Avignon. 
carefully arranged them so that the water ; >) That night, Jean and his family were awakened 
should trickle into them and out again. Then: by a rough serenade of kettles and clattering 
he put in what he had taken out of the box ” frying. pans, and by the Jeers and laughter of 
that came for him to-day by the diligence—-a noisy crowd. The peasant wisely kept his 
and that neighbors, was—fish-spawn; v4!‘ doors shut, and the rioters withdrew when 
the great word is spoken.” “their voices were hoarse with shouting. The 
‘‘Fish-spawn!” repeated everybody in pro- next day saw Jean Bertrand, quiet and affable 
found wonder. The carpenter nodded. “as ever, going about his vineyard and potato- 
‘And what for? tron de Yair! what for 2! field, the same pnins-taking tiller of the soil 
asked the oldest. peasant in the room. cthat the villagers of Vaucluse had always 
‘“What for?” repeated the company, with’ known him to be. But he had need of all his 
oaths and exclamations that showed how genu- ¢ innate good-humor to withstand the storm of 
_rime wns their surprise. The carpentdr was 4 ridicule and expostulation which, by his at- 
hoy radiant with the pride of superior know-- tempt at pisciculture, he had brought about his 
ledge. c ears. Derided by some, argued with by others, 
‘See! said he; ‘you all know that Jean~and hooted by the little boys of the village, 
is fond of reading the newspaper, not, like the, Jean was compelled to psy the penalty of 
rest of us, to see what price corn and madder; being in advance of his generation, When he 
bring at Avignon market, or what tricks the S was seen moving around his fishponds, with 
Parisians are up to, but to find out what bran- < stooped shoulders and thoughtful eye, the 
new inventions are afloat. So, neighbors, it < 2 village elders shook their wise heads, the 
sems that he read a long rigmarole about ¢m midadle- -aged men tapped their sunburned fore- 
something he calls pisci—pisciculture that’ ae with a significant gesture, and the chil- 
the word—which means that they pretend you; dren shouted a doggerel rhyme which some 
can grow fish as we grow vegetables, and have < juvenile poet had elaborated in scorn of Jean 
only to sow it in a pond—the eggs, that is—to ; Bertrand’s new whim. 
make a fortune by selling fat fish of your: Sull, honest Jean stuck to his hobby, and 
own rearing.” éneither by word nor deed recanted his heresies. 
‘Those are the stories of Mother Goose, ¢ When a storm of rain caused an overgreat 
those!’ exclaimed, in an authoritative tone, ‘influx of water, and his miniature dams were 
the oldest man present. c injured by the sudden swelling of the mountain 
‘Yes, yes, the Pere Camard is right: that { stream, Jean patiently applied himself to repair 
has not common sense in it,’ chorused the ; the damage. When whitlings bantered, or 
company. But when the carpenter went on to> when rustic sages preached, the experimental- 
tell them that Jean had written to the director ‘ist never suffered himself to be tempted into 
of the government establishment at Huninguen, $ repartee or debate, but merely rejoined, with 
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one of those indescribable Gallic shrugs that? village beauty who had captivated his idolized 
say more than words: ‘ Dame! qui vivra, verra. 7 80n, and to whose fatal charms were due the 
We must all do as we mny.”’ “ young man’s obstinacy and self-imposed exile. 
But the more his-new fancy was assailed, - Tt so happened that the characters of Bertrand 
the more he clung to it; and his favorite stroll : ‘and his daughter stood so high and well estab- 
in spare time was to the pools where the spawn - “lished that no calumny could well be launched 
lay in the shallow boxes among the gravel, or) ngainst either; but many a man who cannot 
where, at a later date. the young fry sported {be branded as an intriguer or a rogue can be 
about, active and greedy in their first hunger * derided, and Ravel was glad to see his cousin 
and their first growth. Jean had no particularSa laughing-stock. He had always despised 
sympathy at home to encourage him in bearing “Jean’s calibre of intellect, and now he never 
the censure of his neighbors. His wife, though | 2 spoke of him but in terms of the most insulting 
habitually obedient, was heartily sorry that’? compassion. “The poor dunce,” ‘the bon- 
her husband had madc himself the laughing- ° homme with the brains of a calf,” such were 
stock of Vaucluse, and wished most devoutly © the flowers of speech which were thickly strewn 
that the newspaper had never beguiled Jean : “on Jean Bertrand; while at other times Ravel 
into what she secretly agreed with the public , * would bring forth ‘all the stores of his erudition 
voice in stigmatizing as an act of egregious- 2 to prove that what the peasant was trying was 
folly. As for Catherine—young folks in love: ‘a sheer impossibility. Nothing but Jean’s 
are snd cgotists—I am afraid Catherine thought ° philosophical sweetness of temper prevented a 
but little of her father and his ponds and fish-S quarrel, more than once, when the cousins 
eggs, and the obloquy which he had brought ¢ met. Once, when M. Ravel was peculiarly 
upon himself, so busy Were her thoughts with, eloquent on Jean's waste of time and trouble, 
the absent Hector, now a corporal of Spahis. ¢ the poorer of the two kinsmen exclaimed with 
And yet Catherine was the true cause of the ° ‘a sigh: C'est égal! My cousin, I wish I 
step which Jean had taken. < were master of the streams on that estate of 
“Tt is for you, my daughter,” the good-yours; ponds, cascades, brooks—ah! you 
farmer would mutter to himself, as he turned’ might make a use of them if you liked.” 
his honest eyes wistfully on the pale pretty ¢ ‘‘In nourishing tittlebats!” said fat M. 
face of the suffering girl. But whatever were; Joseph Anatole Ravel, puffing out his crimson 
his hopes or projects, he kept them to himself, ¢ cheeks, and eyeing his relative with sublime 
and never attempted to dazzle even his nearest 2 scorn—‘‘tittlebats and tadpoles, eh ?—is it not 
and dearest by predictions and rose-tinted<s0, mon brave? Thank you. Not such an 
dreams of the future. If he were on Alnas-;' ass.” 
char, in blouse and wooden shoes, it is certain Jean said not a word more. Six months or 
at least, that he was tho meekest and Ienst7so from the date of this interview, and about 
presumptuous of the specics. When Jean went »two yeurs from the time of the arrival of that 
to market, he found that his reputation had? famous Pandora’s box from the government 
preceded him. Luckily, or unluckily, he wasthe establishment, Jean Bertrand, radiant with 
only man in the department who had essayed { good-humor and health, led his laden mule 
the new art of fish-culture, and he was wel-7into the crowded market-place of Carpentras. 
comed in the city of Carpentras as if he had% The farmer was dressed with unusual elegance, 
been one of those eminent Laputan Philoso- as if for some festive occasion. He wore his 
phers who proposed to extract sunshine out of} “Sunday coat of brown cloth, a span-new sash 
cucumbers. Foremost among the laughers. of red silk, a figured waistcont, and leather 
was Jean’s wealthy cousin, M. Joseph Anatole > shoes: he had a flower in his button-hole, and 
Ravel. This substantial burgher was fond of ° his bright eye and cheery smile matched well 
attending the markets, partly to indulge his» with his holiday clothes. In the centre of the 
love of a bargain by personally superintending§ Place stood M. Ravel, with a knot of flatterers 
the sale of the produce of his estate, and partly - around him, passing various kinds of agricul- 
because a rich man’s opinion is commonly tural produce in review. His eye lit on his 
listened to with a certain amount of deference ° relation as he came up. 
highly pleasing to some natures. Ravel was) ‘Ho! here comes the wisencre of Vaucluse,” 
on speaking-terms with his kinsman, though<exclaimed Ravel, who was in a remarkably 
neither had crossed, since childhood, the Sjocose humor. ‘Good-day, Jean, thou Solo- 
threshold of the other’s dwelling. He had a? mon of the country-side! What on earth 
grudge against Jean, as the father of the? have you slung on your beast’s back, in those 
VOL. xx.—13 
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covered tubs and baskets, Master Solon ? Not.‘ of stupefied amrzement, looking first at the 
tadpoles, par hasard, old frog-feeder ?” ; dainty fish, that were weighed in scales, and 
All the flatterers burst into an unanimous “transferred to cooks’ aprons or housewives’ 
roar of laughter. Jean laughed, too, in his baskets, and then at the coin that showered 
dry way. 7into Jean's hard, horny, toil-worn palm. But 
‘You shall have the first sight of my tad- > when Bertrand was about to leave the town, 
poles, my cousin,” said he; and he opened tub ~having sold all his fish, Ravel sidled half 
and basket and exhibited a tempting show of timidly up to him. “Jean,” said he, “pon 
delicate fish, some slive, but all fresh and “my word, you are a shrewder person than I 
glittering, with dainty crimson spots on their ? thought, and—and—if you would like to come 
dappled sides, and fins that had beaten the: chome with me and take some refreshment— 
water but two hours before. Ceh? because, you know, we're cousins, after 
“Eh! eh! What have we here? Diable! >all.” 
they are trout and salmon,” exclaimed Joseph ? «You have heen somewhat late in remember- 
Ravel. ine it, my cousin,” said Jean, with something 
“They are so, my cousin. Trout and sal- Sof reproach in his look and voice; and he weni 
mon of my growing,” said Jean, with a little 7his way, leaving his rich relation blushing and 
tinge of triumph in his tone. ‘I have not 5stammering in the public street. Neverthe- 
taken out an eighth part of what the pond ‘less, two days afterwards, the combined effects 
contains, but I have fifty kilogrammes weight >of curiosity and self-interest drew Monsieur 
of fish, well told; and it’s hard if I don’t clear cor de Anatole Ravel to visit the humble abode 
my three francs a kilogramme, which will >of Jean Bertrand. The latter received his 
make up 8 hundred and fifty francs. Not bad § guest with Provengal hospitality, and willing! ly 
for a poor fellow like me, Cousin Ravel.” ame him the fishponds which had gained 
Ravel was puzzled. He rubbed his plump ‘for their constructor such a disagreenhle re- 
hands together thoughtfully, and his brows ?nown. The pools, ag Ravel's own cyes useured 
were knit; all at once he looked up, and his Shim, were well stucked with trout and salmon- 
eyes twinkled. ‘‘Those minnows of yours’ parr—only parr, though Jean had somewhat 
have cost you more than they are worth in the :grandiloquently called them ‘:salmen.” But 
renring. Now, confess,” said he. the true ealmon, as distinguished from their cou- 
‘“Not at all,” said Jean. ‘I made the 2sing-german, the parr, had fonght and leaped so 
embankments myself in spare time, and I only 5 lustily to gain the stream which, as their un- 
had the carpenter to pay for the boxes and the 2erring instinct taught them, would lead them 
two floodgates—a bagatelle. As forthe nourish- $to the river which would bear them to the sea, 
ment of the poor dear little things, you con- ?that Jean had lowered his dam to liberate the 
ceive, it is not like a calf or a sheep; they find > prisoners. 
their own food; only when they were very ‘You see, my cousin,” said the peasant, ‘it 
small, 1 gave them a little dried liver, powdered 2 was heartbreaking to watch the poor things 
fine, which cost me some forty sous, not more. Sspringing and struggling for freedom, after 
Au plaisir, my cousin.’ the manner of their kind. I set them free. 
And off went Jean; but Ravel and his flat-S In due time, when well grown and fat, they 
terers laughed no more. Wherever the peasant 2 will return to the plnce where they were bred, 
went, his finny wares found a ready sale: fish Dif they are not killed before they reach me. 
always goes off well in a Roman Catholic ¢ And if they never do come back, why, it can’t 
country. The porter of a convent bought one 2be helped. They would have died here. It 
great heap, another basketful was secured forSwas the Bon Dicu, look you, cousin, who 
the bishop’s palace, the citizens’ wives dis- ¢ planted that instinct in my little fish.” 
puted with each other for the priority of pur- And Jean reverently lifted his cap as he 
chase, and had Jean brought twice as much, ¢ pronounced the words, and Ravel did not sneer 
he would have sold it all. By the time ek him; on the contrary, he said in a sheepish 
mule was lightened of his load, the farmer’s (manner: ‘Cousin Bertrand, I have not been 
pocket was heavy with silver, copper and gold. 2overkind to you and yours. Well, well, I am 
His modest estimate had been exceeded; the Snot man for apologies; but if bygones can 
last sales had had the character of. an auction, 2 be fae ied 
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and the total receipts amounted to a hundred ertainly,”’ said Jean; ‘certainly. I bear 
and eighty-nine francs six sous. Ravel fol- no malice. Only my daughter Catherine, with 
lowed his despised kinsmag about with ates het pale cheek that was so rosy, and those 
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that vexes me sometimes: that is all.’ 
‘Hum !” said Ravel; ‘‘the pelife is a good > BY FANNY TRUE. 
girl, and pretty to boot; I never denied that :< “« Will you be kind enough to write my name, 
and they are cousins, too, your child and my ; in the centre of this white square? 1'm sorry 
young hot-head out in Africa. But I have: to trouble you to do it, but my eyes are dim, 
thirty thousand francs a year, and what father- and I cannot do it nicely myself.” 
in his senses There! don't speak. mS ‘‘Certainly,” we replied; ‘so you are 
no chatterbox, but I hate to be interrupted. 4 piecing a quilt ;”’ and we took the album square 
Now, Jean Bertrand, I will own that we who. from her hand. 
mocked you were wrong, and you were the’ ‘Qh no, it’s for Mary Lyman’s wedding 
wise man, after all, with your fish-eggs— quilt. She wants all the neighbors to con- 
there! Now, it has come into my head that: tribute a square of their own dress-pieces, to 
I have, as you say, pools and streams in>remind her of old friends, when she is married 
plenty on my property, and if you, with ? and gone; soI found this commenced among 
your little bits of ponds, could make so much? poor Sophie’s things, and thought I'd finish it. 
profit by pisciculture, what could I make?: It’s her work.” 
hein 2” c 6“ It is a beautiful square,” we remarked; 
“If you had a man who understood the “+ what a pretty harmony between this buff 
thing to direct affairs and put matters en’ and blue.” 
‘train?" said Jean, timidly, but with a twink-~ ‘Yes, that buff was Sophie’s dress, and it 
ling eye. C was so becoming to her, and—’’ the old lady 
‘“T think that so necessary,” striking the; turned abruptly from us, as though some start- 
palm of his fat hand gently on Jean’s shoulder: ling thing claimed her attention at the window. 
—‘‘so necessury, that I am willing to sign’ Too well we understood the interpretation of 
articles of partnership. If you will undertake, this movement, so we quietly took the patch- 
to manage all about the construction of the’ work and went up to our roum for pen and 
weirs and breeding-ponds, and that, I will pay > ink, to render the eiuple service. 
all expenses, and give you an equal share of Sophie was a stranger to us. We had never 
the profits. How do you like that? Why, ¢ known her while living, and never seen her, 
with your skill and my property, I ought to‘,save what the little wan, but cherished minia- 
become the richest man in the arrondisse-~ ture on the parlor table, revealed to us of her 
ment.” “form and features. But we knew her before 
A partnership was accordingly concluded, « long—knew her by a thousand little nameless 
in the autumn of last year, between the: associations and memories, that clustered 
cousins. A partnership of a more tender § around the old farm house. 
nature was also entered into by Hector Ravel Whether we wandered up, into the dim old 
and Catherine Bertrand, the young man having \ garret, where stood the spinning wheel, still 
been recalled from the army by the promise of and useless, and the broad old cradle, dusty 
his parents’ consent to his union with the faith- and untenanted, or peered into the deep dark 
ful village beauty. «closet where hung the drapery that had clothed 
The affairs of the firm of Ravel and Bertrand > her light figure, there was an ever present 
promise to thrive to a most flourishing extent, “sense of hallowed memory, of the lost one be- 
while nineteen farmers of the department have ’fore us. All about the little pxrlor were vivid 
written to Huninguen for spawn, with the in- 5 mementoes, in the worsted lamp-mats, sketch- 
tention of re-stocking the streams of the Com- ¢ ings, scrap-book, and album, containing the 
tat. As for poor patient Jean, he is now more; Written offerings of kind hearts. 
honored and respected in Vaucluse than the’ Four years ago they laid her to sleep in the 
curé himeelf. »church-yard, and the tall, old-fashioned clock 
Cin the corner, ticked ceaselessly away the 
S hours, one by one, but still that sense of lone- 
Mystery magnifies danger, as the fog the’ liness remained. The little low lounge by the 
sun. The hand that unnerved Belshavzer de-/ window was vacant; there was no Sophie with 
rived its most horrifying influence from the 2 her sewing-basket and cheerful face to occupy 
want of a body; and death itself is not formi-¢ it, but the mother sewed on, alone; and when 
dable in what we know of it, but in what we do the Sabbath morning came, and good Father 
not. (Sawyer drove to the front door with ‘little 
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Battle Hields of Our Fathers. 


A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
CHAPTER XXI. 








Kate” in the family chaise, there was no Sophie 
with her kind hands to shape the mother's 
bonnet, or adjust her shawl, preparatory to 
church going! 

We felt like walking very softly when we 
went into the sitting-room, and sat down by$ With the opening of the autumn of seven- 
the grieving mother, to whose heart her child's? teen hundred and eighty, there came a shock 
loss, was ever like a fresh-opened grave. an surprise and dismay to all patriot hearts 
wanted to cover it with soft mosses, and sweet ¢ throughout the land; it was the tidings of the 
flowers; anything that should awaken a en disastrous defeat which our army had sustained 
of the angel life she bad entered upon. under Gates, at the battle of Camden. 

But the great bereavement clouded every> It seemed almost incredible that the veteran 
consolation, and we could only go ont from‘General who had won such laurels a few 
her presence, with a prayer at our heart, that 2 autumns—to whom Burgoyne and his haughiy 
He whose hand had stricken, might be the one¢ troops had Inid down their arms on the Hud- 
to bless and cheer her bowed soul. gon, was now utterly routed by an army whose 

There are many homes in this wide world,S numbers did not equal his own. 
that owe their most refining influences to hese Congress and the country began at last to 
tender associations, linked with departed ones; > perceive that the commander-in-chief was right, 
and that faith is beautiful and divine, that¢as his calm judgment and deep forecast always 
looks uncomplainingly up to God, blessing him were in all matters connected with the welfare 
for the bright brief life, that makes Heaven a¢ of his country, when he entreated that an arwy 
dearer placc—a home! might be organized at tho South, instend of 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 
She sits all day on tho headland, 
Gazing out on the sea-— 
Listening the sound of the breakers 
Torn on the sandy Jee ;— 
Weeping for souls it has won to perish, 
That low-voiced treachery. 


Her lover sailed one morning— 
Warming with kisses her lips— 

Sailed—bearing away her young beart, 
In one of a ficet of ships; 

And the shade of his spectre vesscl, 
Keeps her life in eclipse. 


Out when the tempests are howling, 
She reaches her pale thin bands— 

Reaches them out for his phantom, 
To lead her over the sands, 

Down to the ocean which boundeth 
The shore of the unknown lands. 


She never wearies of waiting— 
Never sighs in despair— 

Never thinks that ber burden 
Is heavy for ber to bear— 

She takes no thought of the present, 
Her heart is otherwhere. 


God in Hig infinite mercy, 
Shrouds the dead from her sight,— 
Tells ber not of the loved one, 
Lying in state to night— 
In state ’mid the plashing coral, 
Flashing so red and bright. 


;leaving its defence to the raw militia within its 
borders. 

Major Dudley had accompanied the reinforce- 
ments which had gone South under General 

“Gates: and the tidings of the disastrous battle 

ont Camden had sent a shiver of dread to every 

c Cheart under the Deacon’s roof—but there was 

Sone to whom it was more than this—a silent, 
S abiding anguish. 

¢ Yet Grace Palmer struggled with it bravely. 
She moved about diligent as ever in all house- 
wifely duties, and more thoughtful for others 
than herself; and none would have suspected 
the slow pain which she carried, had it not 
been for the unbent lines of the mouth, giving 
it the look of a grieved child’s, and the thin 

Sehece, out of which the faint roses bad 
vanished. 

The Deacon and his wife did not often touch 
with words on this sorrow which had fallen on 
their child; they showed their sympathy in 
the thousand nameless ways that love can—in 
watchfulness, in soft tones, and caressing ways ; 
and so they all waited in fear and hope for the 
next tidings that should come from the South. 

‘* Aint you stickin’ down in the house most 
too tight, Grace?” said Mrs. Palmer, suddenly 
entering her daughter’s room one afternoon in 
the middle of September, and finding her seated 
by the window with her book lying in her lap, 
and her eyes looking off to the distant sound, 
where the sails of the sloops and schooners 

were flashing to and fro, like white clouds 
driven of the wind. 
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Grace understood the solicitude’ which 3 pike road’s a pleasant ’un too, and it aint 
prompted the question, and she turned with a3 more’n a mile to Mise Ritter’s door.” 
smile—not her old, beaming one, that was 805 The prospect of doing some good stirred 
joyous a thing to see—this had in it some new ; >Grace at once. * Yes, lll go there, mother,” 
element of patience and pain. ¢ she said, with a show of cheerfulness; and Mrs. 

‘‘T don’t know, mother’ said the girl, ‘‘1? Palmer went down stairs, congratulating her- 
don’t feel much like going out;” and the same) self on ber diplomacy. 
patient pain was in her voice, which had been} Grace's mother was right. The soft warm 
a moment befvre in her smile. afternoon, with its radiant mists going and 

‘Wall, father and I was talking about i coming in solemn state upon the mountains, 
after dinner; he thinks you don’t take the airs was one which belonged only to the early 
enough. I think it would chirk you up to go? autumn. Its pulses beat soft and low with the 
over and see Scling Williams and her mother. > ripeness of the year; its face was not radiant 
Tuey're lively sort o’ folks; and I want to gets with sunshine, but it shone sweet and tender 
the paitern of Isaac’s mectin’ coat for Benny.’ in the eyes of the girl who carried her aching 

“Oh, mother, I can't!’ answered Grace, ins heart down the long, loncly turnpike road, 
such a hopeless kind of voice, that it went? with the dark rocks on one side, and the brown 
straight to her mother’s heart. Soastures on the other; and something of the 

‘“‘Grace,”’ she said, placing her hard thin‘ stillness and gladness of the afternoon got 
hand on her daughter's, ‘*come, chirk up,¢ into Grace’s heart, and hushed the pain there; 
there’s a good girl Things ‘ll all come eit and when at last she knocked at the door of 
bright, T guess.’ Mrs. Ritter’s low brown dwelling, the inward 

Grace looked up suddenly, but the grateful * peace shone in her face. 
glance was checked by the rush of tears in her} The little old woman that bustled to the 
eyes: ‘You're a good mother,” she said, simply > front door in her linsey woolsey dress and 
speaking her uppermost thought. ¢deep yellow cap frill, gave Grace a most de- 

“‘T wish it was in my power to be a better» monstrative welcome. 
one;’’ and the tears were bright in the mother’s 5 “‘It beats all how I’ve been wantin’ to see 
eyes too—“ but you know, Grace, I'd do any-.- ¢you for the last two hours. I can’t hardly 
thing in the world to save you from this ANSI believe my eyes! Grace, I’ve got some news 
that I see plain enough’s wearin’ on your life.” for you!” 

“T know you would, you and father too.2 “Have you? Well, [ shall be ready for it 
Oh, mother, if God didn't help me, I couldn't; as soon as I've disposed of something mother 
bear it!’ She broke down here sudidenty, nade - sent you with her love this afternoon,” placing 
sobs and tears shook her, as a storin of wind > the bowl and the bottle on the table. 
and rain shakes the trees in midsummer. : ‘‘T declare, Grace, your mother’s a master- 

Mrs. Palmer put her arms around her child, 2 piece for rememberin’ them that other folks is 
and comforted her as nobody but a mother>npt to forget. I shall reckon on that are wine 
can. There was not perhaps so much in what : and jam, as though ’twas so much gold. Things 
goc said, for Grace knew perfectly well all her all smooth to home?” 
grounds of hope and fear, but there was some-> « Very, thank you. Now for the news, Mrs. 
thing in the way of saying it which went 3 Ritter” taking s chair. ‘You see I’ve only 
straight to the daughter's heart; and Grace) half an hour to give you.” 
looked up at last with a smile shining through > Mrs. Ritter plunged her band into a very 
her tears. deep and plethoric pocket on her right side, 

And when she had grown calmer, Mrs. Palmer 5 and produced with a look of solemn mystery a 

reverted again to her walk, for she felt that? large and somewhat soiled shect, and handed 
change of scene, however slight, was whale it to Grace, saying: ‘‘That are was writ by 
Grace needed more than anything else. ‘12 Sam’wel!” 

wish you’d take down a bowl of goosoberry 3 ‘‘Mrs. Ritter !’”” gasped Grace, her whole face 
jam and a bottie of currant wine to old meee) Witting itself into eager curiosity, as she looked 
Ritter that lives in the lane, jest on the right? on the sheet, for Mrs. Ritter’s grandson was a 
of the old turnpike. You know she’s all alone, - < private in the regiment that Major Dudley had 
Grace, and kind o’ poorly this summer, and; joined. 

her grandson's down South to the war; and? “I don’t wonder you look inken aback, 
it ll do the old woman a sight of good to see a» Grace—it fairly did me up, when the letter 
young pleasant face like yourn. The old turn-5 first come. Cap'n Jacobs brought it up to-day 
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from New York, and he got it straight from the Oped waving its torches of flame by the stone 
soldier into whose hands that blessed boy put: fences, and how the road stretched its long 
it. I've strained my eyes over the lines, Grace, - blank face of sodden grass before her—the 
and I’ve jest made out enough to know that ; long, long road, that seemed to her to lie miles 
Sam‘wel is alive and doin’ well, and aint forgot ‘and miles away before it reached her father’s 
his poor old grandma; but I’ve been wishin’ ; door, and which she must tread, step by step, 
all the arternvon that I could get your young” with the slow pain dilating in her heart, like a 
eyes on the letter, and it seeins as though smouldering fire which she expected would 
the Lord had sent you jest at this perticerler | burst up any moment and suffocate her. 
minute !” : At one time—she must have been about half 

Grace opened the sheet, and read the con-° way home then—a little golden robin alighted 
tents to the eager old woman. The letter had © ‘suddenly on a small ash by the roadside, and 
been written hastily the day after the battle. .sang out brave and sweet in the deep silence. 
Samuel Ritter had just escaped being made < Grace stood still and looked at it, and wondered 
prisoner; and completely exhausted by the that anything in the world could be joyful 
fight and his subsequent escape, he had crawled‘ again. What a world it seemed to her then! 
to the house of a farmer in the neighborhood, - how utterly blank and desolate! and yet she 
whose son was the next day to start for the kept on with her face set towards her home, 
North, bearing despatches from Gates to the snr on step by step !—step by step! 


commander-in-chief. So the young soldier) Mrs. Palmer was bustling about her ‘china 
availed himself of this opportunity to acquaint : * closet, ” which she was ‘cleaning out” that 
his grandmother of his welfare. ¢ afternoon, as she was expecting the parson 


‘Poor Sam'wel,” said the old woman, taking‘ and the doctor to tea on the fulluwing day. 
of her glasses and wiping her eyes: ‘‘ The She was carefully wiping the “sugar tongs,” 
Lord's spared a remnant of my family to my“ when the door opened, and Grace suddenly 
old age.” - entered. 

“Oh, here’s a postscript I didn’t observe!”’5 ‘Qh, mother!” she said. It was not a loud 
exclaimed Grace, turning over the sheet, and ¢ cry, but her mother started as though a sud- 
she read: 2 den blow had struck her. 

“+l forgot to say, that just after the last ; ‘‘What has happened to you, my child?” 
charge of the enemy, I saw Major Dudley fall. she said, coming forward, and then she saw 
off his horse. The chances are ninety-nine to” the white face. 

a hundred, that he was killed outright. He was. ‘* Mother, he is dead!” said Grace Palmer, 
a brave fellow, and all the boys loved him.’ ”’ _and she sank down into a chair, and looked 

Grace read these words steadily to the end, ’ “Up in her mother’s face and smiled. Such a 
like one who hardly comprehended them; then. smile! no wonder Mrs. Palmer closed her eyes 
the letter dropped from her hands, and she sat’ involuntarily, as one does before a sudden 
staring at Mrs. Ritter with a face that was like: burst of blinding light. 
the faces of the dead. ; ‘*Don’t, child, don't,” she said sharply, and 

The old woman, who knew perfectly well the then she opened her arms, and Grace la 
relation which Grace occupied towards Major ; white and shivering within them. 

Dudley, was too overwhelmed to utter a single Mrs. Palmer was too much alarmed for the 
word. Dut, at last, the silence and the white : ‘safety of her child, to realize the loss she had 
face frightened her intu speech: ‘ Don’t, dear< sustained. She carried Grace into the bed- 
child, take it so,’”’ stammered the old woman. room, and in a few minutes the deacon and 

Then Grace rose up. ‘I must go home,” Benny returned together, for it was now sun- 
she said, in just the slow leaden tones in which: set. The sight of his darling lying there, just 
one might say, ‘*I must go to my death!” and‘ as the dead lay, with her face us cold and 
before Mrs. Ritter could expostulate she was ‘white as the linen on which it rested, was too 
gone. “much for the old man. 

Years afterwards, Grace could recall that: He turned away and left her with her 
walk home on the old turnpike road, and every ° mother, and for the first time in her life Mrs. 
object which met her on the way, although she < ’ Palmer’ s heart rose up against her husband. 
was unconscious of noticing it at the time. She? But he came back in a few moments, and 
could see the great swift, silent clouds, as they: went straight up to the bedside and leaned 
came and vanished in the sky, like dumb wit- 5 over his child, stricken almost to death. 
nesses of her anguish—she could sce the golden 2 Grace,” said the soft, solemn voice of the 
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Deacon, not knowing whether she would hear tremulous way: ‘* Maybe he isn’t dead, after 
or understand: “In the day of my trouble I5all, aunty ?” 
will call upon Thee; for Thou wilt answer me!” $ ‘What has put fhaf into your head, child ?” 

She opened her eyes then, and looked at her asked the old woman; but he was beyond the 
father. Srange of her voice. ° 

‘You know who it was said that, my poor? Great was the Deacon’s surprise, when his 
child ?” said the shaking voice of the Deacon. S youngest born placed the letter of Samuel 

‘¢ Yes—but oh, father!” litter in his hands, and the surprise was not 

‘‘I know it, my daughter, I would lay down > diminished when he discovered the manner in 
my life gladly this moment to bring you helps which he obtained it; but Benny’s acuteness 
or comfort—but you are in those deep waters bad for once done better service than the wis- 
now, which no human arm or love can reach \dom of his elders—for, after possessing him- 
you. Oh Grace, you have not believed in the» self of the contents of the letter, the Deacon 
Lord for naught. He will not forsake yous and his wife both cherished a faint hope that 
now !”’ Edward Dudley might still survive. 

She turned away her head—the slow cars Grace shook her drooping head, when they 
oozed out of her eyes, and the father knew< first endeavored to communicate this hope to 
that the broken heart of his child was com-§ her ; but the words found their way into her 
forted. heart, and made a little light there—just as the 

‘‘ Mother, what is the matter with Grace Stee of that autumn night, which settled darkly 
asked Benny, in a loud whisper, seizing hold $ 2 over the homestend of Deacon Palmer, made a 
of his mother’s skirt, as she left the bed-room ¢ faint frilling of light on the sky. 


in search of a fan. 5 Afterwards, Grace Palmer did not yield to 
‘She's heard that Major Dudley is dead,Sthe blow which had fallen on her life. The 
Benny,” answered the weeping mother. ¢very next day she rose from her bed, and went 


Benny’s face expressed deep concern—still © about her household duties busily as ever, only 
he continued: ‘‘She feels as bad as though it more silent. Mrs. Palmer did not expostulate 
was you, or father, or Robert, and it isn’t half’ with her daughter. The education and the 
so bad as that.” habits of the Deacon's wife tended strongly to 

“You shouldn’t speak so, Benny. Major’ convince her, that ‘indulgence in the luxury 
Dudley was a friend, a very dear friend of your 5 of gricf’’ was unwise, if not sin, and that 
sister’s.”” cactive, engrossing Inbor was the next best 

‘But it isn’t the same for all that, you<thing to the grace of God, for any sorrow that 
know, mother,” subjoined Benny, with some~ was inevitable. 
show of indignation; and then he suddenly 5 And so, though her heart yearned with un- 
exclaimed, as though a new idea had struck <utterable tenderness over her child, and she 


him, ‘* maybe, after all, he isn’t dead!” > followed with eyes of wistful solicitude the 
‘“Why, Benny,” catching faintly at these” rapid figure, as it moved in and out of the room 
words, **what makes you say so?” cat its customary morning duties, the mother, 


“Cos they all thought Hezekiah Street was Con the whole, took pains to expand rather than 
@dead, until t’other news came. Where did diminish the day's labor, and Grace made no 
Grace hear it ?” < objection—only looking in her eyes, one saw 
‘“She must have got the news from Miss’ “that some great sudden storm of anguish had 
Ritter. I haven't been able to get one word: _ beaten down on her life, and torn up its roots. 
out of her sence she came home. There,% Once that morning, however, the girl’s heart 
Benny, you musn’t keep mother any longer.” ¢ gave way. She had gone into the parlor, at 
Benny made no-effurt to do so. Withoutsher mother's request, to bring out a jar of 
speaking a word to any one, he put on bis’ plum preserves, which Mrs. Palmer feared had 
cap and trudged over the turnpike ¢o Mrs. > : begun to ‘‘work.”’ As she crossed the threshold, 
Ritter’s, with whom he happened to be an. the old meniories surged in upon ber soul. 
especial favorite. He found the old woman in> : There was the old lounge where he had sat Jast, 
extreme anxiety about Grace, and soon drew « Cand she seemed once more to look up into the 
from her all the knowledge she possessed of: strong, handsome face, and hear the low. ten- 
Major Dudley's fate. The boy also applied for ; der voice; and then she thought of the stately 
the letter of Samuel Ritter, and obtained it to’ head, with its beautiful brown hair lying white 
show to his father; and just as he reached the ‘and daggled on that dusty battle-field—it was 
threshold, he turned and said, in his solemn, ’too much. Grace Palmer sank down on the 
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low stool, where she had sat that last time with “that light, and they thanked God for their 
Edward Dudley, and low sobs of utter desula- child. 
lation shivered and surged through her. > Do not think, oh reader, that I write of 
At last, wondering at her long absence, her:Grace Palmer that it was alwaysthus. She 
mother came softly to the door and put her. would have been more than human if it had 
anxious face inside. She saw Grace sitting < been. There were times when her heart and 
there, bowed under that tempest of anguish. _ her faith failed her—when the sense of her 
Mrs. Palmer made a movement forward, for ‘ great loss overswept her soul, in a wild freshet 
her first impulse was to spring to her child's ‘of agony—times when she looked off to her 
side, but a second thought checked her. This * future, stretching blank and desolate down 
great grief was beyond even the reach of her «the years before her, as the sodden turnpike 
mother’s sympathy, and Mrs, Palmer left the “had stretched ¢hal day towards her home, and 
room on tiptoc; and an hour later Grace came ‘the girl's grief would reach up in a cry, ‘Oh, 
out, with her pale, calm face, and set quietly - God, it is more than I can bear!” and the 


about the work she had left. ? pray er would rise to her lips, ‘*Let me die, 
‘‘T guess the Lord’s heard my prayer!” and go to him,” and stop there, for Grace 
thought Mrs. Palmer. ; Palmer knew she had no right to speak it. 


And so the days went over Grace Palmer. ow us it strange that her faith went into these 
There was nothing for her to do, but to ‘wait. “ eclipses, she was young, and her heart was so 
patiently” for the tidings which yet her soul < utterly stricken ? 
shrank from meeting, for Grace's sound judg- > 
ment taught her that the chances for Major 2 CHAPTER XXII. 

Dudley’s life were just what Samuel Ritter ¢ ‘There, now, see what you've done ®”’ ex- 
had written. Yet her heart would cling—as‘ claimed Lucy Trueman, in a tone made up of 
what woman's heart will not—to its faint hope , vexation and deprecation. 

still: and for the rest, Grace had Refuge—that : “Oh, Benny, you are a naughty, carcless 
was to her soul the shadow of a Rock ina. “boy !” added Grace, in tones just touched with 
weary land. _ Severity. 

There were hours when her faith could look ? “[ didn’t mean to,” answered the boy, 
even this great logs in the face—hours when j plunging hfs fingers in his hair, and looking 
she felt that she could give up Edward Dudley one it ruefully at the red beads which he 
to the will of God. He would not be dead to sa Just upset froma large china saucer, and 
her: the true, noble, manly spirit that she had 2Which sprinkled the sanded floor like the red 
loved, lived somewhere, doing the will and the georal moss blossoms among gray leaves. 
work of God as she would do it on earth. She< “ri Help you gather them up, Lucy, in one 
would still be worthy of him—knit to him by ; minute,” said Grace, as she threaded a very 
a love which reached beyond the grave, and ; fine necdle with silk. 
rested in the one eternallove. She would live: ‘‘No, Grace; if you'll finish the bud, Pi 
cheerfully, bravely, if not happily, doing to (save the beads,” and Lucy bent herself to work 
others all the good she could, and rejoicing -on the floor. 
that every setting sun brought her a little; The girl was working a large pincussion fof 
closer to the time of their long meeting; and Zher mother’s ‘‘spare chamber,” and she had 
when the morning light wakened her once 2come over that afternoon to get some advice 
more to the day’s work and waiting, she would - ifr om Grace resvecting the centre flower. This, 
remember that one more night of the long. “at least, was her ostensible purpose; but of 
absence was passed. And the heart of Grace <Jate, Lucy Trueman had found some excuse 
Palmer said to herself, what long years after > for showing herself at the Deacon’s almost 





the greatest of her sisters sung— J every day; and Grace understood well enough 
at kindly s th hich prompted the fre- 

“T praise Thee while my days go on; pcearcees Aac eo iig as P P . 

I love Thee while my days goon; S quent visits, although very few allusions were 
Through dark and dearth, through fire and frost, <made, after the first meeting, to the subject 
With emptied arms and treasure lost, ‘that was never absent from the thoughts of 


ithanks Thee whileny days goonl ceither. But Lucy proved herself so thoughtfal 


The girl's parents sometimes wondered at sand useful at this juncture—she made such 
the solemn light and joy which shone in her ‘constant cfforts, and with so much tact and 
face—the face which grew paler and thinner ‘good sense, to interest and divert Grace, to 
every day; but they knew what springs fed,draw her from the terrible thoughta that 
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would sometimes come upon her—she was 80 ‘ crushed at once. I seem to see him lying there 
full of tender, yet judicious sympathy, that <on the battle field with the clouds of smoke 
Grace could not but respond to her friend's 2and dust, and the roar of cannon all about 
efforts, and be deeply touched by the affection- ,him. I hear the cries of the wounted, the 
ate care which they evinced. ¢moans of the dying, and I see the bright 

“It’s a beauty, Grace!’’ exclaimed Lucy, jflashes of musketry, and the wild riderless 
putting her face over her friend’s shoulder “horses going to and fro. But [ see clearest of 
and surveying the moss rose-bud, which was all that white, still face, with the closed eyes, 
opening itself on a ground work of white satin. jand the matted hair, and the blood trickling 
‘¢Come, now, let’s put it up, and go out doors > 2 o¥Er it, and I think, Lucy, if 1 could have been 
awhile. I do hate to waste such pleasant days | there just one little moment to have lifted up 
in the house. There wont be many more of Shis head—to have heard his Jast blessing—to 
them, you know.” have had one little faint smile’’-—she stopped 

‘“‘T know,” strangling a little sigh, which, See Lucy did not dare look at her friend; 
however, did not escape the ear of Lucy, as she turned away with a little groan. 
she rose up and went for her sunbonnet. 2 It was Grace’s voice broke the silence. The 

They went down to the orchard, Lucy lead- anguish was gone out of her face when she 
ing the way, and Grace following indifferently, ; turned it around once more to Lucy, and said, 
for her thoughts were with that afternoon) ‘It is best so, for it was God's will!” 
three weeks before on which she had walked 5 Lucy Trueman looked on her friend with a 
over the turnpike. The frost had been busy “new yearning for a faith which covld sustain 
among the trees since that time, and the ,her in so awful a trial; but she did not say 
maples flamed in the woods, and the russet < this, her words were, 
and ycllow leaves were dropping from the. ‘‘There is room for hope yet, Grace; he 
fruit boughs with every puff of wind. - « may not have been killed.” 

Lucy led the way to the old apple tree in the 2 Whatever Grace’s answer would have been, 
centre of the orchard—the very one to which \it was cut short by the appearance of Natha- 
Grace had conducted the minister's nephew on - “niel walking hurriedly up to the front door. 
the first night of their meeting. Had Lucy } » ‘He must be after me,” exclaimed Lucy, 
known what associations clustered*around this - with a little chagrin in her voice. ‘* Compaity 
peculiar treeshe would certainly have avoided it. “at home, I s’pose,’’ and she sprang up, and 

‘‘Isn't it pleasant?” said Lucy, pulling off - called her brother loudly. 
her sunbonnet, and seating herself on the long) Nathaniel wheeled about, and hurried to the 
grass, amid which the red apples burned. jorebard. The young man’s face was full of 

‘¢ Very pleasant,” said Grace, with a start, . Sexcitement and eagerness as he approached 
coming back to the present and gazing about “the girls. 
her, and then, there came one of those sudden> ‘What have you got to tell me?” asked 
thrills and rushes of feeling that break down ‘Lucy, interpreting the expression. 
all barriers, as that autumn night six years 2 ’Tisn't for you—it’s for Grace.” 


én. rose up to her. 5 Oh, Nathaniel, have you got good news 
‘Oh, dear!’ she said, and burying her face ‘for me!” cried Grace, a quick intuition spring- 
in her hands, she burst into tears. oing her to her feet. 


“Grace, I’m so sorry for you!” whispered’ ‘I think I have, Grace.” Then seeing her 
Lucy, drawing close up to her friend, ‘‘only agitation, and fearing lest the suddenness of 
it don’t do any good to say so.” the news might prove too much for her, the . 

Grace did not speak for awhile; at last she > young soldicr added, lightly, «I didn't expect 
looked up with pale lips that seemed seeking Sto find you two girls turned gipsies, and camp- 
after a ghost of a smile. >ing under an apple tree.” 

‘¢There's no need of your telling me, Luey,S ‘Tell me, Nathaniel,’? cried Grace, taking 
that you’re sorry. I feel it all the time.” no notice of his jest. 

‘Poor Grace,” stroking her friend’s shoulder > And Nathaniel drew a letter from his pocket, 
in her pretty caressing way. ‘But you’re 80 and gave it into her hands with some mis- 
brave—so different from what I should be,” - givings. 
and Lucy shuddered a little. ‘ 5 “It’s his writing,” was all he said. 

‘Not always, Lucy,” shaking her head? Soit was! The girl's eager eyes confirmed 
sadly. ‘There are times when it all comes :it, and Grace sank down on the grass. 
over me, and it seems as though I should be 4 Let us leave her,” whispered Lucy to her 


oa 
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brother, some fine instinct teaching her that ¢ Dudley's safety, although the former had little 
Grace should be alone now. >doubt of this, for he was perfectly familiar 

It was some time before Grace knewthey were: with the young officer's hand. The brother 
gone. She sat there, with the letter lying’ and sister, concluding that by this time Grace’s 
on her knee, her cyes devouring the liand-: first agitation would have somewhat subsided, 
writing, while she seetned incapable of open-, presented themselves once more at the Deacon’s 
ing it. But this did not last long. The seal’ to hear the good tidings, which it did not take 
was broken, and the letter was— c long to communicate. 


© «How in the world did you get this letter 
‘¢Be comforted, dear Grace, for J live; and< ,, . ae . Neer id 
‘ ; © Nathaniel?” asked Mrs. Paliner, anticipating 
the thought that you might be mourning me as: 


: : ., . ber daughter’s question. 
dead, hus been bitterer than all the pain which § vT ee! ee ‘e Tey aaa ee ee orca 
I have endured in the last two months. You> PP mney 


: > stage came in, and as Mr. Jacobs had an attack 
have learned, before this, of the defeat of our’ B Be : : 
Cof rheumatism, and couldn't leave his bed, I 


army at Camden; and, since then, I have been. . 
J be Oe oR ake ¢ offered to open the bags for him; and when I 
a prisoner of war in the enemy’s hospital. 


: C saw Grace's letter, I knew what it meant ”’ 
‘‘] have no knowledge of the time when I , 


And het iled on Grace, and sh 
was taken off the battle-field, or of days after. ae ani pele re ey ee ed 
: ; sanswered him; and the smiles of both were 
that. I had a bad shot in the right leg, and the‘ np 
« beautiful to see. 


surgeon says, Grace, J shall be lame for life. ‘You must stay to tea, both of you,” said 
> 


“ Don't take it hard, dear. . It is no 3? bad > Mrs. Palmer, getting up, and shaking from 
as it scemed that it must be a little while ago—¢, ,. apron the little spray of wool which clung 


‘ . . t 
for Grace T have been nigh unto death! to it: ‘We'll all rejoice together over these 


66 — =< Wh) 
Iam better now—out of danger, the doc-< glad tidings.” 


tors say—and with a brave heart, although a- “JT want to have a little piece of rejoicing 


very feeble hand, as these tremulous letters: to myself,” said Lucy, with ber light laughter 
bear witness. 


¢ » “}? 
F : . ¢ between the words: ‘*Cume up stairs, Grace, 
‘‘Look only at the bright side, my darling. - ; : : 
T! . h for which t ‘thank Ged? and we'll leave Nathaniel and your mother to 
na . 9 < e o 
rere is much for which to say 1ank God -’ > congratulate each other.” 


am im Content’ Qu inrena and ie) Lucy bestowed her friend with playful vio- 
MUG wD Pee TOM: SCOOlEy ECON: : shall bev tence in the large rocking-chair, and seated 
exchanged, when my turn pote ak till then, WES herself on the arm, and taking the soft cheeks 
must Doth Nave courage Mile pavence: < between het palms, she broke out: ‘‘ Now, 

- Grace, darling, how do you feel? I am so 


o” 


‘“My physician interdicts longer writing. 


Be of good cheer, oh, my beloved, for the sake ~ ylad—so glad for you.” 


UF OU HUM ARDE an hardly know how I feel, now the first 
Nearly an hour had passed before Grace : great surprise and joy is over, only I ain just 
rose up from her seat under the apple tree. ~ beginning to realize that he is——” her lips 
She went up to the house. I need not write. quivered, she could not yet speak the words 
how different the world looked to her, or what: Edward Dudiey had written of himself. 
a song was in her heart. > Lucy was ready and skilful in comfor® 
Mrs. Palmer sat in a corner of the kitchen < ‘ But it isn’t a quarter ag bad as it might be, 
carding wool; on one side of her the white pile. if he had lost his eyes, or one of his liiabs, or 
lay like a fleecy cloud dropped from the sky. | been cut up as many poor fellows are! Why 
‘© Mother, Edward’s alive!’ said Grace; and (it’s nothing in comparison, Grace.” 





her voice made the words a song. : ‘I know, and [ shall always remember this; 
The wool dropped from Mrs. Palmer’s hands. - but, when I think that I shall never watch him 
“What did you say, Grace?” she asked. . BO down to the gate again with his quick, 
‘¢T said Edward was alive, mother.” Cmanly step—that he is maimed for lifc, it is 
“How do you know that?” ¢ hard at first. Maybe I was too proud of him;’’ 


“ Ilis own handwriting says so—here it is!’’: she said this with a touching humility. 

“Oh child!” exclaimed Mrs. Palmer; and $ So Lucy argued, and comforted and sym- 
here she broke into tears, and Grace put her: pathized, and Grace smiled faintly, and listened 
arms around her mother, and they wept their¢ and struggled with herself, until Mrs. Palmer 
tears of joy together. summoned the two girls down stairs. 

Nathaniel and Lucy had been unwilling to? Grace found that her father had returned; 
return home, until they were satisfied of Major‘ and, when he saw her, in the overflow of his 
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? 
Joy and sympathy, the Deacon took her in his‘ stand-point—the scorn of every honest heart 


arms before them all, and kissed her. 


‘“My-in the world—the execrations of all his own 


daughter, the Lord has been very good to us!” : countrymen ; certainly, it hasn’t pad this time 


was his simple comment. 

And when they sat round the Deacon's table 5 ) 
that night. heaped with a little more than its? 
usual abundance, Nathaniel said: 


‘“‘T can’t> gested Mrs. Palmer. 


: to serve the devil, Deacon Palmer.” 
‘It never does, my boy, in the long run.” 
‘‘ But there’s that poor Major André,” sug- 


‘*T declare it did seem 


tell you, Grace, what a burden lifted itself? dreadful to have that young man hung, father! 


from my thoughts when I saw that letter. ? Think of his poor mother and sisters! 
‘Tt was one of the awful necessities of war; 
g and that can’t alays take mothers and sisters 


I’ve felt for the last three weeks as though I'd; ? 
lost my best friend.” 


y99 


‘‘Complimentary to mother and me,” with 5 into consideration.” 


5 


her pretty, pert toss of the head. ¢ 


‘What a dreadful thing war is!’ said Lucy 


2 ‘ 
“ Well, then, withdraw your interdict about > Trueman, her bright face clouded with se- 
my joining the regiment this fall, and I’ll<riousness. 
& P 


except you both.” 2 


‘Dreadful! but dishonor and slavery are 


Lucy shook her head, and the Deacon inter-* ) worse !’’ said the Deacon. 


posed: ‘‘Nathaniel, you served your country 2 


And so the talk went and came, very much 


well while you could; and it would have been >®S ours does now, round that supper-table in 
fool-hardy to jine the army so long as your: the days of the Revolution. 


health was so frail. You owe some care of your) 
life, my boy, to your mother and sister.” Q 

‘I know it, sir; and the one great aim of? 
their existence seems to be, to prove to me that 5 
I'm made of nothing stouter than But, ° 
when I think of Dudley and Robert, and a hun-5 
dred other brave fellows in the field, it seems ¢ 
a burning shame for me to be staying here at» 
home pouring over my books;’’ and Nathaniel's? 
face flashed with fervor and faded a little, as> 
he caught Lucy's deprecating eyes. 

‘Perhaps, there'll come a chance for you yet, > 
Nathaniel,” said the Deacon; and though no ones 
took particnlar notice of this speech at the time, ” 
they all remembered it afterwards. «It’s been > 
& strange summer,’’ continued the Deacon, a? 
little later, “with men’s minds kept constantly > 
on the watch for movements of the enemy and ¢ 
the tidings down South; but there’s nothin’ 2 
eae that treachery of Benedict Arnold's!” 5 

“Yes, that does beat all,’’ subjoined Mrs. 7 
Palmer, as she passed her cake: “I knew his 5 
mother, Jéiss Arnold, alinost as well as I do? 
yours, Lucy, and she was a good, pious woman, ¢ 
and brought her son up in the fear of the} 
Lord, if ever a mother did. It would have3 
broken her heart outright, if she'd known thats 
he'd ever turn traitor to his country. Dear? 
me! mothers don’t know what their boys gs a5 
coming to!” and she glanced anxiously towards 2 
Benny, who was quite too much absorbed in in-> 
vestigating the substratum of his cake of dried 5 
currants, to perceive the drift of her remark. > 

‘Tt was one of the blackest decds that his- 5 
tory ever recorded,” added Nathaniel True- 7 
man; ‘‘and what has the man gained from) 
his treachery, looked at from a merely material2 





ONE 


[TO BE CONTINEUD. ] 


Aines. 
BY H. A. HEYDON. 
Once, if the clouds around were dark, 
I still bent forward to the light; 


But now, with closing of the day, 
Draws near the night. 





Once, if I said that I was sad, 

I to the future looked for cheer ; 

But now, oor joy nor grief I see, 
To hope or fear. 


There is a tangled griof for which 

The world no solace bas, nor balm— 

But still beyond Life’s storm-lashed sen, 
Lieth a calm. 


It is an Autumn of my heart, 

Not an October’s crimson glow— 

But like December’s leaden sky, 
It’s ice and snow. 


And by the sere-brown, fallen leaves— 
And by the wild wind’s piercing breath— 
I know that Winter comes apace, 

With chill and death. 


But o’er December's dreary sky 

A single starry beam will glide— 

For ’mid the darkness and the storm, 
Is Christmas tide. 


So let me find when gathering cbill, 

Denth’s dark December veils my eyes, 

A Christmas morning dawn for me, 
But in the skies. 


Away—beyond Life’s setting sun—- 

Beyond the sorrow and the sin— 

Oh Saviour! ope the golden gate, 
And let me in. 
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; :) § agreeable, hig countenance was not pleasing, 
hs > : ° : ° : 
Sings and @ ueens of Gnogland. 332 he had no dignity in his manner; with- 
—— out activity or vigor, he was unfit to conduct 
BENET in war; with distrust or suspicion, he was 
Henry was 8 aa . ae pina toate ae Cimposed on in times of peace. Ifis notions of 
was ten years old when his father died, who.arbitrary power were neither supported by 
left the nation in a most deplorable condition. * brilliant qualities, nor tempered with dis- 
Henry owed his elevation to the throne to‘cretion. He was avaricious and prodigal, and 
bn ee of ee vee mar- : constantly extorting moncy from his subjects, 
ried his sister Eleanor, and who had always: without increasing his treasures, but he was 
been loyal to his father in all the fluctuations, never cruel; he was contented to punish rebels 
of his fortune. This nobleman assembled all > in their purses, when he might have caused 
the barons who adhered to his party, and -them to expire on the scaffold, and was always 
2 ’ 
addressed them with much eloquence, and by ~ more desirous of the money than the blood of 
many arguments prevailed on them to recog: * his enemics. His profuseness to his favorites, 
nize Henry as their king, who was eoieminly -and his inconsiderate waste of money, were the 
crowned at Gloucester by the Bishops of Win-; source of his misfortunes. The narrowness of 
chester and Bath, October 28, 1216, ten days his genius, his inconstant and capricious tem- 
after his father’s death; he was called Henry‘ per, and his proneness to be guided by inter- 
of Winchester. 7 c ested counsellors, are conspicious in all the 
Owing to the unfortunate condition of the transactions of hig reign. Henry married 
kingdom the ceremony could not be performed 'Elinor, daughter of Raymond, Count of 
with the usual pomp, and the crown being lost, Province, January 14, 1236, and immediately 
on John’s disasirous passage over Cross Keys‘ raised her relations to the highest offices. He 
Wash, a plain aa: shaplet of gold eased many foreigners to fe court, and be- 
substituted in its place. The Earl of Pembroke“ stowed on them every office and command; at 
was constituted regent of the kingdom during ‘the same time their avarice and rapacity were 
the minority of Wenry. The political abilities’ exceeded only by their pride and insolence. 

of the regent established the king on his This partiality to strangers excited the 
throne; his wise and judicious measures united . jealousy of the barons, who were constantly 
the nation in his support, and his continued “ protesting against it. At last, queen Isabella, 
exertions preserved the tranquillity of the; Henry’s mother, who some time before had 
kingdom. ‘married the Count de la Marche, came over 
His first care was to provide for the fulfil-~ from Gascony, and a new swarm of furcigners 
ment of the royal promises in regard to the‘ attended her, which gave new cause for dis- 
exact observance of the Magna Charta; he 5 satisfaction. For many years the king and the 
established law and order, and governed with’ pope seemed to have acted in Koncert 16. ees 
a eas a ae be peel Pe sees and impoverish the realm; every few 

years, when he died, universally lamented. > years the pretext of an expedition to the Hol 
flis valor and prudence had raised the king- : Land was used to obtain money. To ee 
dom irom the unhappy condition in which it’ just causes of complaint were added the king's 
was lett. by John, to # state of peace and < unsuccessful expeditions to the Continent, his 
el ans PROSDOEEY:: his death was & great < total want of economy, his oppressive exactions, 
Ue Englanil and to its king. ane many other illegal evasions of justice. To 
Had those who succeeded to his office and < save the kingdom from ruin, & remonstrance, 
eee Satie ok SUS ges and in- 2 in the name of the whole body of the barons, 
tegrity, and imbucd the mind of the young ‘seven hundred in number, was presented to 
monarch with tne snme maxims, the reign of: the king, in which they assured him that if he 
Henry would not have been marked by 80 didnot dismiss all foreigners from court, and 
si ae so violent convulsions. : ; ¢ correct other abuses, they would drive both 

en Henry was twenty years of age he. him and them from the kingdom. 
was declared competent to govern for himself; ¢ It appears astonishing thut the high-spirited 
then his want of ability became apparent, and ‘barons of England should have borne, for 
: ’ 

he was found totally unqualified to rule the°>thirty years, the tyranny, the perfidy and 
nation. We appeared easy and good-natured : the caprice of this weak king, whose govern- 
to his dependents, but in no way formidable to ment was odious to all classes of his subjects. 
his enemies. Ifis personal address was not‘ But now a formidable confederacy was formed 
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at the head of which was Simon de Montfort, § body of the people, and ordered each county 
Earl of Leicester, a brother-in-law to the king: <to choose two knights, and every city and 
he having married Eleanor, the widow of the 2 town to elect two of its wisest citizens to act 
Earl of Pembroke. Ile was a man of eminent © ‘for the people, who, in addition to the noble- 
abilities and enterprising genius, and had been é ¢men, were rulers in their own right. This is 
@ great favorite with the king, by whose liber- ’ ‘the origin of the English House of Commons; 
ality he had been loaded with riches andSand at this time the great council of the nation 
honors; he was now the must active in oppo-< began to be called the Parliament. The people 
sition to Henry and his party. The foreigners, 2 had been considered in a civil or political point 
intimidated by the threats of the barons, shuts of view of no importance at all from the time 
themselves up in Winchester, where they weres of the conquest till now, and only the lay and 
pursucd, and were glad to capitulate on con-< ecclesiastical barons had a voice in the national 
dition of being permitted to leave the kingdom. > council. 

The barons resolved to seize the person of§ The Earl of Leicester hoped, by advancing 
the king, who being apprized of their design: the interests of the people, to raise himself to 
retired to the Tower. Thus by his unwise‘ the throne; the barons became alarmed, and 
policy Henry was obliged to resign the govern-<the Earl of Gloucester, his former associate, 
ment into the hands of the barons, who enjoyed < took up arms against him, and being joined by 
the sovereign power for three years; but in- $ Prince Edward, who made his escape at this 
stead of using it for the reformation of abuses, $time, a battle soon after ensued, in which the 
they employed it for their own aggrandizement, ¢ loyal troops were victorious, and Leicester was 
and prostraied the rights of the people, so that’ killed; whose authority had been no less 
all orders of men became dissatisfied, and called arbitrary than that of the monarch whose 
on Prince Edward to assert his own and his < power he had usurped. 
father’s rights. At this time Edward was: By this victory Edward was enabled to liber- 
twenty-two years of nge, and had given many jate his royal father,who had been dctained 
proofs of his ability, wisdom and courage, 2? fourteen months in captivity, and established 
which in some measure atoned for his father's > him on his throne. He gained a number of 
weakness. Souther victories, by which peace was restored 

After a serics of dark intrigues, Henry re-§to the kingdom; and as there was no more 
solved to throw off the yoke of the barons, and < fighting to be done at home, he resolved on an 
& civil war seemed inevitable; but the mutual > expedition to the Holy Land, which was at 
fears of the two parties suspended their mutual ¢ that time the highest object of human ambition. 
enmity. Two treaties were concluded through Edward married Eleanora, a French princess, 
the mediation of Richard, the king's brother, cand embarked for Jerusalem, accompanied by 
which were almost immediately violated. , bis cousin Henry, and a great number of the 
Richard had been made king of the Romans< English nobles, but only a small army of fight- 
by the pope; and now, when both parties had: ing men. He distinguished himself by many 
recourse to arms, Richard and Edward joined : acts of valor, and revived among them the 

q@ibe king’s army. They met at Lewes. The: memory of his great uncle, Richard I. His 
royal troops were formed in three divisions, < martial fame struck such terror into the 
commanded by Henry, Richard and Edward. - ; Saracens that they employed an assassin to 
The prince soon put to flight the body of Leices-‘ murder him, who, under pretence of delivering 
ter’s men, who were opposed to him, and while < to him private letters from the Governor of 
pursuing the rebels, both his father and uncle; Joppa, was admitted to his room and attempted 
were defeated and taken prisoners. Edward‘ to stab him; but Edward, with great dexterity, 
and his cousin, Henry, agreed to surrender ~< wrested the dagger from his hand and killed 
themselves prisoners in the place of their* him on the spot, though not without receiving 
fathers, who, with all the other prisoners, on’ a dangerous wound in his arm from the 
both sides, were to be released. c poisoned dagger; but the strength of his con- 

By this victory at Lewes, the Earl of Leices-* stitution and the skill of his surgeon effected a 
ter had most of the royal family in his power,~cure. This was the last of those romantic 
and governed the kingdom in Henry’s name, , expeditions called the Crusades. 
but paid no regard to the treaty that had beens If Henry was a weak and capricious king, 
ratified. Hesoon became an object of suspi-< who caused his subjects much trouble and 
cion to the nobles; so to secure his ill acquired » ) agitation, the result of his reign was favorable 
power he was obliged to have recourse to the. to popular freedom; and though the kingdom 
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was made poor by the vast sums extorted by¢ ‘Will you be in the neighborhood of Sny- 
the king and the pope, yet a considerable > der’s?” inquired the lady. 
progress was made in literature, in arts of{ ‘I think not. We are very busy just now, 
elegance and in architecture. Four of sheSane I shall hardly have time to leave the store 
present. colleges at Oxford were founded in this$to-day. But I can step around there to-mor- 
reign, and Roger Bacon flourished, who was-> row.” 
the most. learned man of the time; he was as ‘““To-morrow, or even the next day will 
monk of Oxford, and applied his learning to>answer,’’ replied Mrs. Eldridge. ‘* You must 
the discovery of useful knowledge. He in-Sorder the liquors. I will attend to everything 
vented telescopes, microscopes, reading- glasses ? elge.”’ 
and many kinds of astronomical and mathe-5 ‘How many are you going to invite?” in- 
matical instruments, and was the discoverer of? quired Mr. Eldridge. 
gunpowder ; he also wrote several books. HisS have not made out a list yet, but it will 
learning being above others of his time, he was 2 not fall much short of seventy or eighty.” 
imprisoned for many years as a mugician., ‘Seventy or eighty!” repeated Mr. Eldridge. 
Paper, which was invented in the reign of “Let me see! Three dozen of champagne: a 
Henry II., was very little used before this 2 dozen of sherry ; a dozen of port; a dozen of 
time. Chock, and a gallon of brandy,—that will be 
Henry, though deficient in the eels enoual to put life into them 1] imagine.” 
necessary for a ruler, was not altogether want-¢ «Or death!’ Mrs. Eldridge spoke to herself, 
ing in sense; he was a promoter of the fine¢in an undertone. 
arts, and painting improved greatly in his> Her husband, if he noticed the remark, did 
reign; so also did architecture; and some of¢ not reply to it, but said, **Good morning,” and 
the finest Gothic buildings of England were 2left the house. <A lad about sixteen years of 
erected in his reign. Westminster Abbey manave sat in the room during this conversation, 
taken down and rebuilt, and still remains a? with a book in his hand and his eyes on the 
magnificent specimen of the architectural skill 6 page before him. He did not once look up or 
of the age. The Newcastle mines were opened 2 move; and an observer would have supposed 
in this reign. Henry expired at Jondon, ¢ him so much interested in his book, as not to 
November 16, 1272. He was sixty-six years: have heard the passing conversation. But he 
of age, and had reigned fifty-six years. , Shad listened to every word. As soon as Mr. 
DELAFIELD, Wis. § Eldridge left the room, his book fell upon his_ 
¢lap, and looking towards Mrs. Eldridge he said, 


¥ Cin an earnest but respectful manner: 
Coffee VS, Brandy. $ «Don’t have any liquor, mother.’ 

. §¢ Mrs. Eldridge looked neither offended nor 
irritated by this remonstrance, as she replied: 
party,” said Mrs. Eldridge to her husband. ‘‘] wish it were possible to avoid having 


Mr. Eldridge assented. ‘liquor, my son; but it is the custom of society, 
«They will be home to-morrow, and I think‘ and if we give a party, it must be in the way ite 
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‘We shall have to give them a wedding 
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of sending out invitations for Thursday.” <is done by other people.” 
‘OAs you like about that,”’ replied Mr. El. 2 This did not satisfy the boy, who had been 
dridge. ‘The trouble will be yours.” Cfor some time associated with the Cadets of 
“You have no objection ?” > Temperance, and he answered, but with modesty 


‘‘Oh, none in the world. Fanny is a good sand great respect of manner, 
little girl, and the least we can do is to pay her? «Jf other people do wrong, mother—what 
this compliment on her marriage. I ain not‘ then” 
altogether satisfied about her husband, how-” “I am not so sure of its being wrong, 
ever; he was rather a wild sort of a boy a year : Henry.” 
or two ago.” ¢ Qh, but mother,” spoke out the boy, quickly, 
‘T guess he’s all right now,” remarked Mrs. 8 +4 if it hurts people to drink, it must be wrong 
Eldridge; ‘‘and he strikes me as a very kind->to give them liquor. Now I’ve been thinking 
hearted, well-meaning young man. I have ° how much better it would be to have a nice cup 
flattered myself that Fanny has done quite as < of coffee. I am sure that four out of five would 
well as the average run of girls.” clike it a great deal better than wine or brandy. 
‘Perhaps so;” said Mr. Eldridge, a little >And nobody could possibly receive any harm. 
thoughtfully. 5 Didn’t you hear what father said about Mr. 
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Lewis? That he had been rather wild? I aan intelligent, and most agreeable person—full of 
sure I shall never forget seeing him stagger in‘ life and pleasant humor. At supper-time, I 
the street once. I suppose he has reformed. ¢ noticed him with a glass of champagne in his 
But just think, if the taste should be revived > hand, gaily talking with some ladies. In a 
again, and at our house, and he should become < little while after, my eye happening to rest on 
intoxicated at his wedding party! Oh, mother! > him, I saw him holding a glass uf port wine to 
It makes me feel dreadfully to think about it. S his lips, which was emptied at a single draught. 
And dear Cousin Fanny ! What sorrow it would 2 Again passing near him, in order to speak to a 
bring to her !”’ lady, I observed a tumbler in his hund, and 
‘OQ dear, Henry! Don’t talk in that kind of (knew the contents to be brandy and water. 
away! You make me shudder all over. Youre, Sun caused me to feel some concern, and I 
getting too much carried away by this subject? kept him in closer observation. In a little 
of temperance.” while he was at the table again, pouring out 
And Mrs. Eldridge left the room to look after (another glass of wine. I thought it might be 
her domestic dutics. But she could not push >for a lady upon whom he was in attendance; 
from her mind certain uneasy thoughts, which 5 but no, the sparkling liquor touched his own 
her son's suggestions had awakened. During? lips. When the company returned to the par- 
the morning, an intimate lady friend came in, § lors, the flushed face, swimming eyes, and over- 
to whom Mrs. Eldridge spoke of the intended ¢ hilarious manner of my young friend, showed 
party. Ctoo plainly that he had been drinking to excess. 
«And would you believe it,” she said. “tbat He was so much excited as to attract the atten- 
old-fashioned boy of mine, actually proposed > tion of every one, and his condition became 
that we should have coffee, instead of wine and? the subject of remark. I was mortified and 
brandy.” distressed at the occurrence, and drawing him 
‘And you’re going to adopt the suggestion,” ¢ from the room, made free to tell bim the truth. 
replied the Indy, her face lighting up with a> He showed some indignation at first, and inti- 
pleasant smile. mated that [had insulted him; but I rebuked 
“It would suit my own views exactly; but > him sternly, and told him he had better go home. 
then, such an innovation upon a common‘I was too much excited to act very wisely. 
usage as that, is not to be thought of for a2 He took me at my word, and left the house. 
moment.” ‘here was nosleep for my eyesonthatnight, Mr. 
‘And why not ?” asked the lady. «‘ Coffee is? Eldridge. The image of that boy, going home 
safe; while wine and brandy are always dan- ¢ to bis mother at midnight, in such a condition, 
gerous in promiscuous companies. You can¢and made so by my hand, haunted me like a 
never tell in what morbid appetite you may >rebuking spectre; and I resolved never again 
excite an unhealthy craving. You may receive {to set out a table with liquors to a promiscuous 
into your house a young man with intellect’ company of young and old, and I have kept 
clear, and moral purposes well balanced, and< that word of promise. My husband is not will- 
send him home at midnight, to his mother, ° ing to have a party, unless there is wine with 
* stupid from intoxication! Take your gon’s ad-< the refreshments, and I would rather forego all 
vice, my friend. Exclude the wine and brandy, 2 entertainments, than put temptation in the way 
and give a pleasant cup of coffee to your guests of any one. Your son's suggestion is admirable. 
instead.”’ ¢ Have the independence to act upon it, and set 
‘© dear, no, I can’t do that!’ said Mrs. San example which many will be glad to follow. 
Eldridge. ‘It would look as if we were too: Don’t fear criticism or remark; don’t stop to 
mean to furnish wines and brandy. Besides, ° ask what this one will say, or that one think. 
my husband would never consent to it.” ¢ The approval of our own consciences is worth 
‘¢ Let me give you a little experience of my ° far more than the opinions of men. Is it right? 
own. It may help you to a right decision in‘ that is the question to ask; not how will it 
this case.” appear, or what will people say? There will be 
The lady spoke with some earnestness, and‘ a number of parties given to your niece without 
a sober cast of thought in her countenance. ¢ doubt; and if you lead off with coffee instead 
‘‘It is now about three years since I gave &)of wine, all the rest of Fanny’s friends may 
large party, at which a number of young men) follow the good example.” 
were present,—boys [should rathersay. Among? When Mr. Eldridge came home at dinner- 
these was the son of an old and very dear friend.‘ time, his wife said to him: 
He was in his nineteenth year—a handsome,’ « Youneedn’t orderany liquors from Snyder.” 
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‘Why not?” Mr. Eldridge looked at his ; The evening of the party came, and a large 
wife with some surprise. ccompany assembled at the house of Mr. and 
“I'm going to have coffee, instead of wine* Mrs. Eldridge. At eleven o’clock they passed 
and brandy,” said Mrs. Eldridge, speaking < to the supper-room. On this time, the thoughts 
firmly. ‘of the host and hostess had passed, ever and 
‘‘Nonsense! You're jesting.” ‘anon, during the whole evening, and not with- 
‘No, ’m in earnest. These liquors are not ; out many misgivings as to the effect their enter- 
only expensive, but dangerous things to offer -tainment would produce on the minds of the 
frecly in mixed companies. Many boys get: company. Mr. Eldridge was particularly nerv- 
their first taste for drink at fashionable parties, ‘ous on the subject. There were several gentle- 
and many reformed men have the old fiery- men present whom he knew to be lovers of 
thirst revived by a glass of wine poured out: good wine; gentlemen at whose houses he had 
for them in social hdspitality. I am afraid to. often been entertained, and never without the 
have my conscience burdened with the respon-* exhilarating glass. How would they feel? 
sibility which this involves.” What would they think? What would they 
«Yhere is no question as to the injury that - say ? hese questions fairly haunted him; and 
is done by this free pouring out of liquors he regretted, over and over again, that he had 
at our fashionable entertainments. I’ve long 2 yielded to his wife and excluded the liquors. 
enough seen that,” said Mr. Eldridge, “butS But there was no holding back now; the die 
she will be a bold lady, who ventures to offer a: was cast; and they must stand to the issue. 
cup of coffee in place of a glass of wine. You ‘Mr. Eldridge tried to speak pleasantly to the 
had better think twice on this subject before (lady on his arm, as he ascended to the supper- 
you act once.” room; but the words came heavily from his 
“T've done little else but think about it for §tongue, for his heart was dying in him. Soon 
the last two hours, and the more I think about ¢ the company were around the table, and eyes, 
it the more settled my purpose becomes.”’ ‘critical in such matters, taking hurried inven- 
‘But what put this thing into your head ?” (tories of what it contained. Setting aside the 
inquired Mr. Eldridge, ‘You were in full sail ‘wine and brandy, the entertainment was of the 
for a party this morning, liquor and all; this ¢ most liberal character, and the whole arrange- 
sudden tacking for a new course, is a little sur-2ment extremely elegant. At each end of the 


prising. I'm puzzled.” table stood a large coffee-urn, surrounded with 
‘Your son put it into my head,” replied 2 cups, the meaning of which was not long a 
Mrs. Eldridge. Smystery tothe company. After the terrapin, 


‘Henry! Well, that boy does beat all!’ Mr. ? oysters, salad, and their accompaniments, Mr. 
Eldridge did not speak with disapprobation, but 2 Eldridge said to a lady, in a half hesitating 
with a tone of pleasure in his voice. ‘And so 4 voice, as if he were almost ashamed to ask the 
he proposed that we should have coffee See : 
of wine and brandy 2?” ‘¢ Will you have a cup of coffee?” 
ee Yics..' : “If you please,” was the smiling answer. 
‘‘Bravo for Harry! I like that. But what > ‘‘ Nothing would suit me better.” 
will people say, my dear? I don’t want to? ‘Delicious! Mr. Eldridge heard one of the — 
become a laughing stock.” 2gentlemen, of whom he stood most in dread, 

‘Td rather have other people laugh at meSsay: ‘ This is indeed atreat. I wouldn't give 
for doing right,” said Mrs. Eldridge, ‘than to2such a cup of coffee for the best glass of wine 
have my conscience blame me for doing wrong.’ S you could bring me.” 

‘““Must we give the party?” asked Mr. El-° “Tam glad you are pleased,” Mr. Eldridge 
dridge, who did not feel much inclined to brave could not help remarking, as he turned to the 
public opinion. S gentleman. 

‘‘T don’t see that we can well avoid doing? ‘¢You couldn’t have pleased me better,”’ was 
so. Parties will be given, and as Fanny is our ‘replied. 
niece, it will look like a slight towards her if¢ Soon the cups were circling through the 
we hold back. No, she must have a party;>room, and every one seemed to enjoy the rich 
and as I am resolved to exclude liquor, wec beverage. It was not the ghost of coffee, nor 
must come in first. Who knows but all the rest ¢ coffee robbed of its delicate aroma; but clear, 
may follow our example.” Ralvong, fragrant, and mellowed by the most de- 

“Don't flatter yourself on any such result. Clicious cream. Having elected to serve coffee, 
We shall stand alone, you may depend upon it.” Mrs, Eldridge was careful that her entertain- 
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ment should not prove a failure through any 
lack of excellence in this article. And it was 
very far from proving a failure. The first sur- 
prise being over, one and another began to ex- 
press an opinion on the subject to the host and 
hostess. 

‘‘Let me thank you,” said a lady, jaca 
the hand of Mrs. Eldridge, and speaking very 
warmly, ‘‘ for your courage in making this inno- 
vation upon a custom of doubtful prudence. I 
thank you, as a mother, who has two sons here 
to-night.” 

She said no more, but Mrs. Eldridge under- 
stood well her whole meaning. 

‘¢You are a brave man, and I honor you,” 
was the remark of a gentleman to Mr. Eldridge. 
‘There will be many, I think, to follow your 
good example. I should never have had the 
courage to lead, but I think I shall be brave 
enough to follow, when it comes my turn to 
entertain my friends.” 

Henry was standing by his father, when this 
was said, listening with respectful, but deeply 
gratified attention. 

‘¢ My son, sir,” said Mr. Eldridge. 


S affair had gone off so triumphantly, his heart 


was outgushing with pleasure. 

The result was as had been predicted. Four 
parties were given to the bride, and in each 
case the good example of Mrs. Eldridge was 


$ followed. Coffee took the place of wine and 


brandy, and it was the remark of nearly all, 
that there had been no pleasanter parties during 


> the season. 
3 So much for what a boy may do, by only a 


few right words, spoken at the right time, and 
in the right manner. Henry Eldridge was 
thoughtful, modest, and earnest-minded. His 
attachment to the cause of temperance was not 
a mere boyish enthusiasm; but the result of a 
conviction, that intemperance was a vice, de- 
structive to both soul and body; and one that 
lay like a curse and a plague-spot on society. 
He could understand how, if the boys rejected, 
entirely, the cup of confusion, the next genera- 
tion of men would be sober; and this had led 
him to join the Cadets, and do all in his power 
to get other lads to join also. In drawing other 
lads into the order, he had been very success- 
ful; and now, in a few respectfully uttered, but 


The gentleman took the boy’s hand, and earnest words, he had checked the progress of 


while he held it, the father added, 

‘IT must let the honor go to where it really 0 
is due. 
is a Cadet of Temperance, and when the party 
was talked of, he pleaded so earnestly for the 
substitution of coffee for wine and brandy, and 
used such good reasons for the change, that 
we saw only one right course before us, and 
that we have adopted.” 


intemperance in a circle far beyond the ordinary 
reach of his influence. 


The suggestion came from him. Hee Henry Eldridge was a happy boy that 
— 


How Men Grow.—Henry Ward Beecher thus 
tella: ‘‘Even in the darkest cellar, when spring 
comes, the tuber will sprout. No rains help it, 


The gentleman, on hearing this, shook the and no sunlight; yet it will waste its very life 


lad’s hand warmly, and said, 

‘‘ Your father has reason to be proud of you, < 
my brave boy! There is no telling what good 
may grow out of this thing. Others will follow 
your father’s example, and hundreds of young 


Sin shooting forth long and etiolated stems, and 


creach towards any chink or crevice through 
which the faintest glenm may come. But s0 
little light as that makes growth to be exhaus- 
tion. And such are men grown in the darkness 


men be saved from the enticements of the wine‘ and dungeons of oppression; while a free man, 


cup.” 

With what strong throbs of pleasure did the 
boy’s heart beat, when these words came to his 
ears. He had scarcely hoped for success, when 
he pleaded briefly, but earnestly, with his 
mother. Yet he felt that he must speak, for to 
his mind, what she proposed doing was a great 
evil. Since it had been resolved to banish 
liquor from the entertainment, he had heard his 
father and mother speak several times doubt- 
fully as to the result; and more than once his 
father expressed regret that any such “foolish” 
attempt to run in the face of people’s prejudices 
had been thought of. Naturally, he had felt 
anxious about the result; but now that the 
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with all the circumstances and opportunity of 
admirable liberty, resembles more our own New 
England pine, that asks not richness of soil; 
that grows from among the rocks, and clothes 
the granite hills, and feeds abundantly, even 
in the very sands—whose leaf never withers, 
and is as green in the winter as in the summer. 
Behold it, standing on the mountain’s top, and 
singing with every branch when the summer 
winds sigh through it; and even in the direst 
extremity of winter bearing up the cold snows 
upon its tufted branches, as the warrior carries 
the white plume upgn his head. And such is 
the man full grown, and strong in the nourish- 
ing air of liberty.” 
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BY ALMENA C. 8. ALLARD. 
“T am weary waiting, mother, 
Through the days and nights so long ; 
I am weary, weary watching, 
At the evening aud the dawn; 
And when tossing on my pillow, 
Brow and heart so full of pain, 
When the chill and solemn midnight 
Holds o’er earth its silent reign. 


“T balf fancy he is coming, 
That I hear his step once more, 
Coming up the flag-stone pavement, 
That his hand is on the door; 
And I bold my breath and listen 
For his voice, but all in vain; 
It was nothing but the patter 
And the sobbing of the rain. 


“Mother, darling, I shall never 
Look again upon his face; 
I had hoped through all these spring days 
For one more, one Jast embrace ; 
But I bow in resignation, 
For I feel it may not be; 
I am by the river Jordan ;— 
He is by the Tennessee. 


“Tf he comes when war is ended, 
With that step eo proud and high, 
With the fire of battle flashing 
In bis lofty eagle eyo: 
If his dear face seems expectant, 
As be enters at the gate, 
And if towards the door he glances, 
Seeming some one to await ;— 


“Go out, mother, dear, and greet him 
Tenderly, but do not weep; 
When he eager asks for ‘ Annie,’ 
Tell him that I am asleep ; 
Take him to our own room, mother, 
Let the books be all arranged, 
And the vases and the pictures 
As they wero; let naught be changed. 


“Give him then this letter, mother, 
His deep sorrow it will tell: 

With my dying blessing freighted, 
Closing with my sad farewell ; 

You must go and leave him, mother, 
Till the first wild storm is past— 

For his form will bend and quiver, 
Like a strong oak in the blast. 


“Tf he says that all the bonor 
He bas earned is nothing now— 
He would rather bave, than laurels, 
Annie’s hand upon his brow— 
He would rather hear one accent 
Of her voice, than all.the praise, 
Than all the acclamations 
A grateful land could raise. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
| 
: 





“Go, and sit down by him, mother, 
Wipe the hot tears from his face— 
Take the curls I cut off, gently 
From their quict resting place; 
Place them in his hand, where hanging, 
They may fall in a caress; 
Ah, how often in bis fondness, 
He has toyed with each tress! 


“You must tell him then, my mother, 
That as grew the hectic deep, 
Flamed the torches death had lighted 
On the paleness of my cheek ;— 
Tell him how I Jonged to see him, 
But was happier, the bride 
Of an absent, soldier husband, 
Than with coward by my side. 


“ Mother, it is very bitter, 
And my aching heart is sore, 
That his ruice’s tender accents 
I shall listen to no more; 
That my head so weak and drooping, 
Never, never more will rest, 
Where no oft it has been pillowed, 
On his broad and manly breast. 


“This may seem like weakness, mother, 
Til becoming soldier’s wife ; 

But the heart will not be stifled— 
Love is parallel with life; 

But the heart must yield to duty, 
Though it should be cleft in twain ; 

And were Verner here, as last Spring, 
I should send him forth again. 


¢¢ Donelson’ and ‘ Pittsburg Landing "’ 
Names I shudder yet to hear, 

For within those long wide trenches, 
Friends of others just as dear, 

As the one for whom I trembled, 
Sleep unshrouded and unblest 

By the rain-drops of affection, 
Dropping o’er their place of rest. 


“But you must not tell him, mother, 
Of the chills that shook my frame, 
As among the ‘killed and wounded’ 
Liat, I searched to find his name; 
Cold suspense seemed like a serpent, 
Twined around my shrinking form, 
And my drooping life has yielded, 
As a flower in the storm. 


“‘Ts the evening coming, mother? 
For the room is getting dark; 
No—I feel it is the shadow 
Of the valley, which my bark 
Of life is ewiftly nearing. 
Farewell, mother, mother dear; 
Tell bim all that I bave told you— 
Tell him Annie still is near.” 


McConnELsvIL_e, Ox10. 
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Country dif ‘and down a country lane, between fragrant 
ra ‘a hedges of blossoming hawthorn, and tear their 
neighbors’ characters to very shreds. And the 

eye that is sharp to see the minutest object on 
the hillside far away, may be blind to the 
> beauty which is spread over all the landscape. 
¢ Nor is the country always in the trim holiday 
He S dress which delights the summer wayfarer. 
. Country roads are not all nicely gravelled 
I wish to assure the man, shut up in a great 2 walks between edges of clipped box, or through 
city, that he has compensations and advan-Svelvety turf, shaven by weekly mowings. 
tages of which he probably does not think.¢ There are many days on which the country 
The keenness of his relish for country scenes, eee to any one without a most decided taste for 
the intensity of his enjoyment of his occasional ¢it, extremely bleak and drear. The roads are 
glimpses of them, counterbalance in a great puddles of mud, which will search its way 
degree the fact that his glimpses of them areSthrough boots to which art has supplied soles 
but few. I live in the country now, and havec of two inches thickness. The deciduous trees 
done so for several years. It is a beautifulSare shivering skeletons, bending before the 
district of country too, and amid a quiet and¢howling blast. The sheep paddle about the 
simple population; yet I must confess that my 2 brown fields, eating turnips mingled with clay. 
youthful notion of rural bliss is a good deal§ Now, for myself, I like all that: but a man 
abated. ‘Use lessens marvel, it is said:” one ¢from the town would not. I positively enjoy 
cannot be always in raptures about what oneSthe wet, blustering afternoon, with its raw 
sees every hour of every day. It is the man? wind, its driving sleet, its roads of mud. How 
in populous cities pent, who knows the value § delightful the rapid ‘ constitutional’ from half- 
of green fields. It i3 your cockney (I mean? past two till half-past four, with the comfort- 
your educated Londoner) who reads oo able feeling that we have accomplished a good 
Hall with the keenest delight, and luxuriates ¢forenoon’s work at our desk (sermon or article, 
in the thought of country scenes, eee vee the case may be), and with the cheerful 
houses, country life. He has’ not come close‘ prospect of getting rid of all these sloppy gar- 
enough to discern the flaws and blemishes of ments, and feeling so snug and clean ere we 
the picture; and he has not learned by ex-(sit down to dinner, when we shall hear the 
perience that in whatever scenes led, human (rain and wind softened into music through the 
life is always much the same thing. I haveS warm crimson drapery of our windows; and 
long since found that the country, in this¢then the evening of leisure amid books and 
nineteenth century, is by no means a scene of )music, with the placens uzor, on the other 
Arcadian innocence ;—that its apparent cim-$ easy-chair by the fireside, and the little chil- 
plicity is sometimes dogged stupidity ;—that men : screaming with delight, tumbling about 





of taking practical and common sense views of 
things, offers a few suggestions on country 
life that are interesting, as going past all 
romance, and bringing us to the actual. 
says :— 


The “Country Parson,” who has the mf 


lie and cheat in the country just as much as in¢one’s knees. So I like even the gusty, rainy 
the town, and that the country has even more of 0 afternoon, for the sake of all that it suggests 
mischievous tittle-tattle ;—that sorrow andcareSto me. Nor will the true inhabitant of the 
and anxiety may quite well live in Elizabethan country forget the delight with which he has 
cottages grown over with honeysuckle and hailed a gloomy, drizzling November day, 
jasmine, and that very sad eyes may look; when he has evergreen shrubs to transplant. 
forth from windows round which roses twine. > Have I not stood for hours, in a state of active 
The poets (town poets, no doubt) were drawing<(and sensible enjoyment, watching how the 
upon their imagination, when they told how hollies ¥nd yews and laurels gradually clothed 
‘Virtue lives in Irwan’s Vale,” and how‘some bare spot or unsightly corner, rejoicing 
‘with peace and plenty there, lives the happy 2that the calm air and ceaseless mizzle which 
villager.” Virtue and religion are plants of made my attendants and myself like soaked 
difficult growth, even in the country; and not- ‘sponges, was life to these stout shoots and 
withstanding Cowper’s exquisite poem, I am (these bright hearty green leaves! But s town 
not “sure that ‘The calm retreat, the silent man does not understand all these things; and 
shade, with prayer and praise agree,” better jI have no doubt that on one of these January 
than the closet into which the weary man may >days, when the entire distant prospect—hills, 
enter, in the quiet evening, after the business Saky, trees, fields—might be faithfully depicted 
and bustle of the town. People may pace up >on canvas by different shades of Indian ink, he 
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viremia: in the prospect but cloom knowledge of “e condition of our agricultural 
ee it . very picturesque to see the plough-% depron pai Cray erarae nk = 
man at work on a soft, mild winter day. It is? great tyranny and cruelty toward 
a beautiful contrast, that light brown of the; borers and cottars, und y towards their la- 
turned-over earth, and the fresh green of the ? beautiful scener ; ae regret 
remainder of the field; and what more pleasing > and smoky fi ne sega ain nely 
than these lines of furrow ; 2 eae bh Maule where such things 
straight and regular? But go a eet ae hte with the locality. 
the ploughman’s side, you man from town, ands sesily make . he i see ibaa te 
a how he like it. You will find it awfully ° evils —evils Shick Oe ena : pa! 
irty work. In a few minutes you wil fest ; . 
difficult to drag along your non Mtge ° an ppentig ara ae ee Ba a 
ae pounds weight to each of adherent earth; country. I ae ae ee pee: 
and you will have formed some idea he? tai : ye me gOn- 
physical exertion, and the beets ae f on ce pe amie acs ae 
wichita plouplnina needs, tokeen his ae 5 see mica e country, we are, intellectually 
straight and even, to retain the plough the“ do not bees ’ ie ak of middling apecies; we 
aie depth in the ground, and to manage his‘ evil ork ae - rap aa aan jue nl 
orses. Hard work for that poor f . -> atme eee Sal aaa 
paid work. No horse, ale sl eae es nee lpi eta earn a ar 
other beast of labor in the world, goes rough eons ven cs ra sha eee ay ak 2 
so much exertion in proportion to his strength, - scribable ae = fe ied ae a fied 
between sunrise and sunset, as does that rational 5 know all about th gene he arnt 
being, . to earn the humblest shelter and the? do not care shoash Jaca neeacr a an 
poorest fare that will maintain bare life. You: i vet 
ie beside him, and see how poorly heis aise ieee in ern fives i per a 
is feet have been wet since six o'clock a. M.,/days; the mur i ree 
when he went half a mile from his 2 ee re eee yar oes 
to the stables of the farm to dress a pice ‘ ees ee ae ate ia zt sila 
he has had a little tea and coa : one: ere 18 & 
nothing more, for his dinner pa nae an ‘a nde a ai veagpale a ape ge 1a 
(I speak from personal knowledge): he will 5 tendin a eee one 2 mien 
have nothing more till his twelve (1 have? with ae ie a d a 2 esrienaee: 
known it fifteen) hours of work are finished, ° poultr A rae Seep pigs _ 
when he will have his scanty supper: and? yond ante tai ough ens nave lived be- 
while he is walking backwards and forwards 5 had anyt : at bcos et idea that he 
all day, his mind is not so engaged but that he< soon : pat or such matters, it is amazing how 
has abundant time to think of his little fone eon eae i when he comes to call s 
anxieties, which are not little to him, though 2 back ee c ei pie unt the taste has only 
they may be nothing, my reader, to you—of eand i aan by circumstances, and 
the ailing wife at home, for whom the doctor ‘ ae mnie nee vigptous-existence men 
orders wine which he cannot buy, and of the” Men a ee g crcumarenges are removed. 
children, poorly fed, and barely olad, and’ i th Maas cals Pe uOr ey ater ee tee 
hardly at all educated, born to the same ase ae ei rule. Take the senior wrang- 
of toil and penury as himself. I know nothing > prett ee ee mi down ins 
about politicaleconomy; Ihavenotundérstand- She a aH i ira as Dy Saew weeks 
ing for it; and I feel glad, when [ think of the: and praneee indly to training honeysuckle 
social evils I see, that the responsibility of : mathemati . nage idan eta 
treating them rests upon abler heads than mine. he will ba ‘tl Rha es Hower garden, and 
Neither do I know how much truth there may ‘ carryin i ene gre alae ori 
Hs in the stories of which I hear the ie eee Piading will ee ; ain 
rom afar, of the occasional privati ; er ’ , & little stream wi 
Pression of the Eine aes ps ; near Riker spenned yw su te Dee: 
which, as it seems to me, these ‘nhe - Bilge on i a ana a ae 
sii csead aise oe pee aah s ever was Robert Stephenson when he had 
frantic appeal But I can ay oe oe eee the stormy Menai. There is some- 
’ y own > thing in all this simple work that makes a man 
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kind-hearted: out-of-door occupation of this > And I believe that in the mind of most men of 
sort gives one much more cheerful views of cultivation, there is some vague, undefined 
men and things, and disposes one to sympa- sense that the country is the scene where 
thize heartily with the cottager proud of hisShuman life attains its happiest development. 
little rose-plots, and of his enormous goose- SY believe that the great proportion of such men 
berry that attained to renown in the pages of 5cherish the hope, perhaps a distant and faint 
the county newspaper. I do not say anything one, that at some time they shall possess a 
of the incalculable advantage to health which )country home where they may pass the last 
arises from this pleasant intermingling of (years tranquilly, far from the tumult of cities. 
mental and physical occupation in the case of )Many of those who cherish such a hope will 
the recluse scholar; nor of the animated re- (never realize it; and many more are quite 
bound with which one lays down the pen or unsuited for enjoying a country life were it 
closes the volume, and hastens out to the total within their reach. But all this is founded 
change of interest which is found in the open cupon the instinctive desire there is in human 
air; nor of the evening at mental work again, Snature to possess some portion of the earth’s 
but with the lungs that play so freely, the (surface. You look with indescribable interest 
head that feels so cool and clear, the hand so >at an acre of ground which is yourown. There 
firm and ready, testifying that we have not (is something quite remarkable about your own 
forgotten the grand truth that to care for trees. You have a sense of property in the 
bodily health and condition is a Christian (sunset over your own hills. And there isa 
duty, bringing with its due discharge an im- ? perpetual pleasure in the sight of a fair land- 
mediate and sensible blessing. Iam surethat $scape, seen from your own door. Do not 
the poor man who comes to ask a favor of his 2believe people who say that all scenes soon 
parish clergyman, has a far better chance of > become indifferent, through being constantly 
finding a kind and unhurried hearing, if he 4seen. An ugly street may cease to be a vexa- 
finds him of an afternoon superintending his $ tion, when you get accustomed to it; but a 
labors, rosy with healthful exercise, delighted (pleasant prospect becomes even more pleasant, 
with the good effect which has been produced Swhen the beauty which arises from your own 
by some little improvement—the deviation of associations with it is added to that which is 
a walk, the placing of an araucaria—than if ?properly its own. No doubt, you do grow 
he found the parson a bilious, dyspeptic, ‘weary of the landscape before your windows, 
Bplenetic, gloomy, desponding, morose, mis- @when you are spending a month at some place 
anthropic, horrible animal, with knitted brow cof temporary sojourn, seaside or inland; but 
and jarring nerves, lounging in his easy-chair <it is quite different with that which surrounds 
before the fire, and afraid to go out into the :your own home. You do not try that by so 
fine clear air, for fear (unhappy wretch) of exacting a standard. You never think of call- 
getting a sore throat or a bad cough. I re- ing your constant residence dull, though it 
member to have read somewhere of an humble $may be quiet to a degree which would make 
philanthropist who undertook the reformation ? you think a place insupportably dull, to which 
of anumber ofjuvenile thieves; and for that end on were paying a week’s visit. 

employed them ina large garden somewhere near —______—+2e0-+—____ 

London, to raise vegetables and flowers for the Sexr-Sacririces.—There is not one of us who 
market. There did the youthful prig concen-Shag not a brother or a sister, a friend or a 
trate his thoughts on the planting of cabbage, (schoolmate, whom we can make better as well 
and find the unwonted delight of a day spent Sashappier. Every day callsupon us for sacrifices 
in innocent labor; there did the area-sneak (of small selfishness, for forbearance under pro- 
bud the rose and set the potato; and there, ?vocation, and for the subjugation of evil pro- 
as days passed on, under the gentle influence ‘pensities. Drop the stone you were about to 
of vegetable nature, did a healthier, happier, ?throw in retaliation for insult; unclench that 
purer tone come over the spiritual nature, even ‘fist with which you were about to redress some 
as a healthier blood came to heart and veins. ¢supposed, perhaps some real wrong; silence 
The philanthropist was a true philosopher. that tongue, about to utter words which would 
There is not a more elevating and purifying °poison like the venom of asps; expel that 
occupation than that of tending the plants of >wicked imagination, that comes into your 
the earth. I should never be afraid of finding (thoughts as Satan came into the Garden of 
& man revengeful, malignant, or cruel, whom (Eden; for if you do not drive that out of your 
I knew to be fond of his shrubs and flowers. § paradise, it will drive you out. 2 
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: are charming beyond expression. It is not 
A Glass of Hmerican THomen. a their Seana: Had ‘ been speaking of 
2euch, Wendell Phillips would have been right 
Anthony Trollope, in ‘in his recent volume on in saying that they have brains all over them. 
North America, lets off some pretty severe< So much for those who are bright and beauti- 
philippics on a class of American women, who: ful; who are graceful and sweet! And now 4a 
do not always conduct themselves with a due‘ word as to those who to me are neither bright 
regard to masculine rights. It will do thems nor beautiful; and who can be to none either 
no harm to see themselves as others see them. ¢ graceful or sweet. 
He thus writes :— 6 It is a hard task that of speaking ill of any 
woman, but it seems to me that he who takes 
I soon gave up all attempts at keeping 9 seat 5 upon himself to praise incurs the duty of dis- 
in one of these cars. It became my practice < praising also where dispraise is, or to him 
to sit down on the outside iron rail behind, > geems to be, deserved. The trade of a novelist 
and as the conductor generally sat in my lap jg very much that of describing the softness, 
I was in a measure protected. As for the 2 sweetness, and loving dispositions of women ; 
inside of these vehicles, the women of New « >and this he does, copying as best he can from 
York were, I must confess, too much for me. (nature. But if he only sings of that which is 
I would no sooner place myself on a seat, than > sweet, whereas that which is not sweet too 
I would be called on by a mute, unexpressive, ‘ frequently presents itself, his song will in the 
but still impressive stare into my face, to sur-¢ end be untrue and ridiculous. Women are 
render my place. From cowardice if not from > entitled to much observance from men, but 
gallantry I would always obey; and as this<they are entitled to no observance which is 
led to discomfort and an irritated spirit, I pre- ° incompatible with truth. Women, by the con- 
ferred nursing the conductor on the hard bar‘ ventional laws of society, are allowed to exact 
in the rear. much from men, but they are allowed to exact 
And here if I seem to say a word against 2? nothing for which they should not make some 
women in America, I beg that it may be under- 5 adequate return. It is well that a man should 
stood that I say that word only against a+kneel in spirit before the grace and weakness 
certain class; and even as to that class I admit $ of a woman, but it is not well that he should 
that they are respectable, intelligent, and, as‘ kneel either in spirit or body if there be neither 
I believe, industrious. Their inanners, how-¢ grace or weakness. A man should yield every- 
ever, are to me more odious than those of any 2thing to a woman for a word, for a smile,—to 
other human beings that I ever met elsewhere. ‘ one look of entreaty. Butif there be no look 
Nor can I go on with that which I have to say Sof entreaty, no word, no smile, I do not see 
without carrying my apology further, lest per- ¢ that he is called upon to yield much. 
chance I should be misunderstood by someS The happy privileges with which women are 
American women whom I would not only ex-<at present blessed, have come to them from s 
clude from my censure, but would include in > spirit of chivalry. That spirit has taught men 
the very warmest eulogium which words of ‘to endure in order that women may be at their 
mine could express as to those of the female¢ease; and has generally taught women to 
sex whom I love and admire the most. I have > accept the ease bestowed on them with grace 
known, do know, and mean to continue tosand thankfulness. Butin America the spirit 
know as far as in me may lie, American ladies o chivalry has sunk deeper among men than 





as bright, as beautiful, as graceful, as sweet, Sit has among women. It must be borne in 
as mortal limits for brightness, beauty, grace, mind that in that country material well-being 
and sweetness will permit. They belong toSand education are more extended than with 
the aristocracy of the land, by whatever means Sus; and that, therefore, men there have learned 
they may have become aristocrats. In Ame--to be chivalrous who with us have hardly pro- 
rica one does not inquire as to their birth, their‘ gressed so far. The conduct of men to women 
training, or their old names. The fact of their>throughout the States is always gracious. 
aristocratic power comes out in every word>They have learned the lesson. But it seems 
and look. It is not only so with those who<to me that the women have not advanced as 
have travelled or with those who are rich. I tr as the men have done. They have acquired 
have found female aristocrats with familiesSa sufficient perception of the privileges which 
and slender means, who have as yet made no chivalry gives them, but no perception of that 
grand tour across the ocean. These women 0 return which chivalry demands from them. 
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Women of the class to which I allude are Sher, so many knights has such a one, ready 
always talking of their rights; but seem eo cbuckieren for her service, should occasion re- 
have a most indifferent idea of their duties. Squire such services. Should it not, she passes 
They have no scruple at demanding from men ool unmolested,—but not, as she herself will 
everything that a man can be called on to re- > wrongly think, unheeded. But astoher of whom 
linquish in a woman's behalf, but they do so <I amspenking, we may say thatevery twist of her 
without any of that grace which turns the ° body and every tone of her voice is an unsuccess- 


demand made into a favor conferred. 

I have seen much of this in various cities of 
America, but much more of it in New York 
than elsewhere. I have heard young Ameri- 
cans complain of it, swearing that they must 
change the whole tenor of their habits towards 
women. 1 have heard American ladies speak 
of it with loathing and disgust. For myself, I 
have entertained on sundry occasions that sort 
of feeling for an American woman which the 
close vicinity of an unclean animal produces. 
I have spoken of this with reference to street 
cars, because in no position of life does an un- 
fortunate man become more liable to these 
anti-feminine atrocities than in the centre of 
one of these vehicles. The woman, as she enters, 
drags after her a misshapen, dirty mass of 
dotted wirework, which she calls her crinoline, 
and which adds as much to her graceand comfort 
as a log of wood does to a donkey when tied to 
the animal’s leg in a paddock. Of this she 
takes much heed, not managing it so that it 
may be conveyed up the carriage with some 
decency, but striking it about against men’s 
legs, and heaving it with violence over people’s 
knees. The touch of a real woman’s dress is 
in itself delicate; but these blows from a 
harpy’s fins are loathsome. If there be two 
of them they talk loudly together, having a 
theory that modesty has been put out of court 
by women’s rights. But, though not modest, 
the woman I describe is ferocious in her pro- 
priety. She ignores the whole world around 
her, and as she sits with raised chin and face 
flattened by affectation, she pretends to declare 
aloud that she is positively not aware that any 
man is even near her. She speaks as though 
to her, in her womanhood, the neighborhood of 
men was the same as that of dogs or cats. 
They are there, but she does not hear them, 
see them, or even acknowledge them by any 
courtesy of motion. But her own face always 
gives her the lie. In her assumption of in- 
difference she displays her nasty conscious- 
ness, and at each attempt of a would-be pro- 
priety is guilty of an immodesty. Who does 
not know the timid retiring face of the young 
girl who when alone among men unknown to 
her feels that it becomes her to keep herself 
secluded? As many men as there are around 


: raised, and her face is still flattened, and 


ahaa or vulgar. 


fulfalsehood. Shelookssquare at you in the face, 
and you rise to give her your seat. Yourise from 
a deference to your own old convictions, and 
from that courtesy which you have ever paid 
to a woman’s dress, let it be worn with ever such 
hideous deformities. She takes the place 
from which you have moved without a word or 
a bow. She twists herself round, banging 
your shins with her wires, while her chin is 


she directs her friend's attention to another 
seated man, as though that place were also 
vacant, and necessarily at her disposal. Per- 
haps the man opposite has his own ideas about 
chivalry. I have seen such a thing, and have 
rejoiced to see it. 

You will meet these women daily, hourly,— 
everywhere in the streets. Now and again you 
will find them in society, making themselves 
even more odious there than elsewhere. Who 
they are, whence they come, and why they are 
so unlike that other race of women of which I 
have spoken, you will settle for yourself. Do 
we not all say of our chance acquaintances 
after half an hour’s conversation,—nay, after 
half an hour spent in the same room without 
conversation,—that this woman is a lady, and 
that that other woman is not? They jostle 
each other even among us, but never seem to 
‘mix. They are closely allied; but neither 


ee the other with her attributes. Both 


shall be equally well-born, or both shall be 
equally ill-born; but still it is so. The con- 
trast exists in England; but in America it is 
much stronger. In England women become 
In the States they are 
either charming or odious. 

See that female walking down Broadway. 
She is not exactly such a one as her I have 
attempted to describe on her entrance into the 
street car; for this lady is well dressed, if fine 
clothes will make well-dressing. The ma- 
chinery of her hoops is not battered, and 
altogether she is a personage much more dis- 
tinguished in all her expenditures. But yet 
she is a copy of the other woman. Look at 
the train which she drags behind her over the 
dirty pavement, where dogs have been, and 
chewers of tobacco, and everything concerned 
with filth except a scavenger. At every bun- 
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dred yards some unhappy man treads upon 2 Brussels and cotton lace, or silk and calico. 
the silken swab which she trails behind Heese. All that the most fastidious male admirer will 
loosening it dreadfully at the girth one would‘ insist upon is, that propriety of female dress 
say; and then sec the style of face and the? which comes from suitableness and harmony 
expression of features with which she accepts of color, neatness of fit and perfectness of de- 
the sinner’s half-muttered apology. The world, Stail. There is nothing so charming to a culti- 
she supposes, owes her everything because of vated man as the exhibition on a woman’s 
her silken train,—even room enough in a: dress of a refined taste, exercised in the sim- 
crowded thoroughfare to drag it along unmo- 5 plest materials. A plain calico neatly made 
lested. But, according to her theory, sheSand cunningly trimmed, with the nice pro- 
owes the world nothing in return. She is a< prieties of a pure white collar, a hand well 
woman with perhaps a hundred dollars on her< gloved, and a foot bien chausée, is the drapery 
back, and having done the world the honor of the most provocative of admiration the male 
wearing them in the world’s presence, expects § observer is conscious of. 
to be repaid by the world’s homage and? Women, however, do not dress to attract the 
chivalry. But chivalry owes her nothing,— > opposite sex, but their own. Men admire in 
nothing, though she walk about beneath a‘female attire the becoming, but women the 
hundred times a hundred dollars,—nothing < costly. It is to catch the knowing woman’s 
even though she be a woman. Let every Wo- 5 eye, which can tell at a glance the difference 
man learn this,—that chivalry owes her no-< between the cheap and the expensive, that our 
thing unless she also acknowledge her debt to 2 Junos spread out their fine feathers. Cheap 
chivalry. She must acknowledge it and pay - calicoes are eschewed for moire antiques, cot- 
it; and then chivalry will not be backward in<ton for Valenciennes lace, and French shawls 
making good her claims upon it. 2 for Cashmeres, and for no better reason than 
“because cheap is cheap, and dear is dear, and 
¢sharp-sighted woman is conscious of the differ- 
: i ‘ence, and admires the wearer accordingly. 
aow to Beautify dife. S It is astonishing to what an extent this 
¢ passion for expense in female dress is carried. 
There is no more marked phase of the pre-‘ Let us count the items. There is the jewelry, 
vailing prodigality than the extravagance of, which may amount to any sum from one to 
the female toilet. That the rich should spend > thousands of dollars. There are the laces, 
their wealth is naturally to be expected, but it with the multiple varieties of Valenciennes, 
would be well if it were spent in such a way as¢ Chantilly, points d’Alencon, and appliqué, en- 
not to vulgarize the tastes and demoralize the: veloping, under the forms of veils, collars, 
character of their fellow-citizens. The ox: seeres, handkerchiefs, flounces, and inger- 
penditure of the opulent, particularly that of< tions, the fluttering insect of fashion in a web 
women, is too personal in its character, and-that would have puzzled the skill of Arachne 





AS 








necessarily leads to imitation. Ifthe wealthy 
dame will persist in making a show of her 
riches upon her person, her less opulent rival 
will not be outdone in expense, even if she 
should break her back or her husband's credit 
by its weight. There is such a spirit of intense 
competition in the female heart that no conse- 
quences will deter 8 woman from an effort to 
equal a rival in personal attractions, which the 
female sex will persist in thinking depend 
upon the richness of their adornments. 

If, however, women dressed to please their 
male admirers, they would remember that it is 
the universal sentiment of mankind that 
‘“beauty when unadorned is adorned the most,” 
and that even homeliness gains nothing by 
being richly set. There is not one man out of 
a hundred who has not ‘dealt in the article” 
Who is conscious of the difference between 


to have woven. A single veil often costs $20, 
and a pocket handkerchief half that amount. 
As for the dresses, since they go on increasing 
in expansiveness, until they bid fair to out- 
swell the dome of St. Paul’s, it is difficult to 
embrace them within an estimate, or, in fact, 
within anything of fixed proportions. Say, 
however, that there are ten—each containing 
at least twenty yards of stuff—some of moire 
antique or stamped velvet, and others of the 
simplest material, the most expensive of which 
may have cost the yearly salary of many a 
respectable hard-working man. 

To love such 8 woman may not be, as Steele 
said of a charming person of his day, a liberal 
education, but to possess her is undoubtedly a 
very pretty little fortune. We have taken, 
perhaps, an extreme case, but it is a genuine 
one, derived from real life, and will serve to 
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show the standard of female expense, which, if 
not always reached, is more or less approxi- 
mated, and universally aspired to. 

Examples of prodigality are found every- 
where, but we conscientiously believe they are 
getting more frequent now than ever they were 
in female dress. Such examples should be 
avoided by the rich for their vulgarity, and by 
the poor for their danger. 

If happiness consists in dressing extrava- 
gantly, it admits of many diversities. There 
is, however, one beauty of the willow, another 
of the magnolia, another of the live-oak; and 
so the elements of happiness, like those of 
beauty, vary in different organizations. The 


soon show itself in outward life, breathing the 
spirit of art beyond the immediate sphere of 
art itself, and exalting us to the enjoyment of 
such pleasures as Nature offers to those who, 
by refinement and purity, are capable of ap- 
preciating her as the work of infinite beauty. 
Life may be beautified by well-directed 
efforts to improve the society of home. We 
say well-directed efforts, for few there are 
among parents who have just that peculiar 
wisdom and temper which give the right tone 
to domestic character. Sympathy with chil- 
dren is a great means of cultivating the sense 
of moral and social beauty; it is such a pure 
and unmixed emotion, so singularly free from 


plan of happiness we would recommend is, not‘ fictitious elements, so spontaneous in its light- 
to force ourselves into other people’s ways<some activity, that generous Nature has ample 
and imitate their modes, but to believe in our? scope in it for her best instincts. The happi- 
own nature, and make the best of that we can. ¢ ¢ ness of childhood is born within itself, and by 
Of all the abuses of what phrenology calls i imi-< entering into its gladness we learn the lesson 
tativeness, that is the most ridiculous which > which age is so apt to forget, that the mere 
follows others in their particular channels of > g consciousness of existence is a fruitful source 
happiness. Sof pleasure. Then, too, the various offices of 

If our object is to beautify life, let us see ¢ home, while they exert a potent influence by 
where it is best to begin. The best point tos the duties springing from such relationship, 
start from is simplicity. It is a great intellec- ‘ are yet more effective in the higher culture of 
tual quality; itis grand moral virtue. To<character by the outgoings of that delicate, 
be simple-minded is to be ina position to learn, 2 quiet, appreciative spirit, which seeks to adjust 
and to be simple-hearted is to have access to>look, tone, and manner to the aspects of the 
all the love in the universe. This simplicity family circle. Then, too, the calm of home, 
keeps alive the childhood of the soul, and ; what a mighty power! We lose the inspira- 
makes every day a fresh gift from Heaven. tions of nature for want of tranquillity. Out 
How the senses live in it! How the spirit, ae the fields and beneath the skies we carry 
cherishing its glad freedom, and content with‘ eager, restless, turbulent thoughts; but the 
its abounding consciousness, has a patrimony < fireside breathes repose, and because of this, 
of blessedness in its infinite joy! Now, this< images of beauty and love rise from its hours 


simplicity is just what we need. For we act 
as if we believed that a man must own a little 
of everything to be rich, and enjoy a share of 
everything before he can be respectably happy. 
We are idolaters of the much. Far wiser 
would it be to cultivate the simplicity which 
expands the little within easy reach into a 
great deal, and by having a big heart, enlarges 


of stillness and charm us heavenward Is not 
this a kind of beauty and a kind of happiness 
which the most costly lavishment in dress can 
never give? 


oor 


‘Tis HABIT THAT MAKES OR MARS Us.—Like 
flakes of snow that fall unperceived upon the 


all that comes into it to the measure of its own? earth, the seemingly unimportant events of 
capacity. Intelligent and living simplicity 2 life succeed one another. As the snow gathers 
would cure half of our follies. It would con-< together, so are our habits formed; no flake 
vert our fops into gentlemen, and our fashion- that is added to the pile produces a sensible 
able belles into well-behaved women. It would >change; no single action creates, however 
build us such houses as had ideas in them as‘ it may exhibit a man’s character; but as the 
well as bricks. It would give us social festive tempest hurls the avalanche down the moun- 


ties that would look higher than the cork of 6 
‘wine-bottle. 
plicity would tend to diminish that excessive 
regard for circumstances which so often occu- > 


tain, and overwhelms the inhabitant and his 


Above all else, a genuine sim-< habitation, so passion, acting upon the ele- 


ments of mischief, which pernicious habits 
have brought together by imperceptible accu- 


pies the mind, to the exclusion of veneration ~ aulation: may overthrow the evidence of truth 


for character. Acting thus on us, it would? 


and virtue. 
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ily Cripple Boy, 


BY ADA HAWLEY. 


Oft when I watch my cripple boy, 

With face whose lines of earnest thought, 
Are lighted by some sudden joy— 

Some passing sunbeam newly caught, 
That gilds the Present’s darksome day, 

And makes him for the time forget 
How all the Future’s weary way, 

With thorns and brambles thick is set; 
A rush of mingled hope and pain 

In tidal waves, sweeps o’er ny soul ;— 
The first refreshes heart and brain, 

The last, receding, leaves a shoal 
On which love sees its ido] thrown, 

Unsheltered, motherless, alone. 

2 * * 2 * 

Oh! when I see him looking on 

With saddened brow and burning cheek, 
While other children shout and run 

In blind-man’s-buff, or hide-and-seek, 
And some, percbance, witb careless jest, 

Reproach bim in their childish glee, 
Forgetting by whose high behest 

His limbs are bound while theirs are free; 
My pulse beats faster, and I fain 

Would save him from the anguished throes 
That rend my life—yet, oh, bow vain, 

How wrong my wish, God only knows! 
Then comes from Him the better thought 

That once on Calvary brightly ehone, 
For them with full forgiveness fraught 

Who mock oar pain in jeering tone; 
It thrills my frame with newer life, 

And lifts me ’buve earth’s toil and strife. 
I e’en can look with thankful joy 

Upon my life-long cripple boy, 
Yet know how tried Ars heart must be, 

And tbat he’ll shortly turn away, 
And drag his weary limbs to me;— 

His throbbing brow then softly lay 


Upon my lap to hide the tears 
That oft will flow, ere he can know 
? 
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The lessons which our riper years 

Prove better than all else below. 

2 2 2 2 2 

Then while I soothe his troubled beart, 

I breathe a fervent, trustful prayer 
That God, in kindness, will impart 

The strength this burden well to bear. 
And as I smooth his flaxen hair, 

I tell him of the “ Better Land” 
Where all is bright and wondrous fair, 

And Love and Joy walk hand in hand. 
A holy calm stcals o’er me then, 

In speaking of God’s love to men; 
While o’er his face a radiant light 

Springs up, new-born, to glad my sight. 
His eyes of soft, ceralean hue, 

(Within whose depths a fount of love 
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Lies mirrored,) to my soul-wrapt view, 
Reflect pure sunlight from above. 

Ab! then I feel how kindly giv’n 
Are trials and afflictions here, 

To draw our earth-bound souls to Heaven. 
The way no longer seemeth drear, 
For perfect love bath cast out fear. 


Silargaret Doing. 


BY SYBIL PARK CULVER. 


Gather back the curtains, mother, 
Let the room be full of light, 

I shall leave you ere the sunset 
Fadeth out in purple night, 

And I fain would see the glory 
Sweeping down like golden rain 
O’er the meadows sweet with clover, 
And the fields of waving grain. 





I would see the south hills lying 
In the distance blue and cim, 
Hear the June-leaves softly sighing, 
Like a low cathedral hymn. 
When the last June-roges blossomed, 
Just one little year ago, 
I was gayer than the sung-bird 
Singing where the blue bells grow. 


Now I’m dying—but the sunlight 
Shineth gayly as before, 
Can it be that I shall never 
See its golden brightness more? 
I am aad to leave you, mother, 
Sad to leave each dear home-scene, 
Which hath made these sixteen summers 
Of my life a pleasant dream. 


You will wait beside me, mother, 
Till my last faint pulse is still, 
And the red light hath departed 
Slowly from the western bill; 
If you touch my lips with kisses 
When the angel seals my eyes, 
I shall bear them pure and holy 
Through the gates of Paradise. 


Put your arms about me, mother, 
Fold me closer to your heart; 

Swiftly fades the glowing sunset— 
Night is coming, we must part. 

Through the dark and lonely valley, 
Where the death-cold waters flow, 

I must haste—the angels call me, 
Kiss me now and let me go. 


TonawanpDA, Bradford Co., Pa., June, 25, 1862. 
————— 


Human foresight, to the wisest 
Leaves them oft but choice of ill, 

Tho’ thou well set scheme devisest, 
’Twill not always work thy will. 


LAY SERMONS. 





ame be that our observation of you, friend objector, has 
Ohe Christian Gentleman. ae closer thun may have been imagined. We 
Shave noted your outgoings and incomings on divers 
It bas been said that no man can be a gentleman 4 occasions; and we are sorry to say that you can- 
who is not a Christian. We take the converse of as be classed with the true gentleman. 
this preposition, and say that no man can be a “ Sir!” 
Christian who is not a gentleman. ( Gently! Gently! If a man may be a Chris- 
There is something of a etir among the dry >tian, and not a gentleman at the same time, your 
bones at this. A few eyes look at us in a rebuking S case is not so bad. But to the testimony of fact. 
way. Let these witness for or against you. Let your 
‘Show me that in the Bible,” says one, in Sa deeds approve or condemn. You are not 





fident negation of our proposition. afraid of judgment by the standard of your own 
“‘Ab, well, friend, we will take your case in< conduct ? 
illustration of our theme. You call yourself a> “Of course not.” 
Christian ?” ¢ And if we educe only well-remembered inci- 
“ By God’s mercy I do.” dents, no offence will be taken. 
Answered with an assured manner, as if in no “‘ Certainly not.” 
doubt as to your being a worthy bearer of that We go back, then, and repeat the law of true 
name. gentlemanly conduct. ‘As ye would that men 
“You seem to question my state of acceptance. S should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 
Who made you a judge ?” § You were at Stockbridge last summer? 
Softly, friend. We do not like that gleam inS “Yes.” 
your eyes. Perhaps we had better stop bere. If? And took supper at the hotel there, with a 
you cannot bear the probe, let us put on the¢small company of strangers? 


bandage again. > “Yes.” 
“T am not afraid of the probe, sir. Go on.” There was a dish of fine strawberries on the 
The name Christian includes all human perfec-> table, among the first of the season. You are 
tion, does it not? fond of strawberries. They are your favorite 


“Yes, and all God-like perfection in the human - fruit; and, as their rich fragrance came to your 
soul.” nostrils, you felt eager to taste them. So you 
So we understand it. Now the fundamental -counted the guests at the table, and measured 
doctrine of Christian life is this:—‘‘As ye would ‘the dish of strawberries with your eyes. Then 
that men should do unto you, do ye even 80 to’ you looked from face to face, and saw that all 
them.” Cwere strangers. Appetite might be indulged, and 
“ Faith in Christ is fundamental,” you answer. Cno one would know that it was you. The straw- 
Unless we believe in God, we cannot obey his © berries would certainly not go round. So you hur- 
precepts. The understanding must first assent,“ ried down a cup of tea, and swallowed some toast 
before the life can be brought into a conformity © quickly. Then you said to the waiter, “ Bring me 
with divine laws. But we are not assuming< the strawberries.” They were brought and set 
theologic ground. It is the life to which we are 5 before you. And now, were you simply just in 
looking. We said “the fundamental doctrine of< securing your share, if the number fell below a 
Christian life.” © dozen berries? You were taking care of yourself; 
“‘ All doctrine has relation to life, and I contend< but in do’ng so were not others’ rights invaded ? 
for faith as fundamental.” We sball see. There were eight persons at the 
We wont argue that point, for the reason that< table, two of them children. The dish held but 
it would lead us away from the theme we are con- > little over a quart; of these nearly one-third were 
sidering. We simply change the form of our pro-< taken by you! Would a true gentleman bave done 
position, and call it a leading doctrine of Christian’ that? You haven’t thought of it since! We are 
life. C sorry for you then. One of the children, who only 
“So far I agree with you.” got six berries, cried through half the evening 
Then the way before us is unobstructed again. ¢ from disappointment. And an invalid, whose blood 
You asked us to show you authority in the Bible¢ would have gained life from the rich juice of the 
for saying that a man cannot be a Christian who< fruit, got none. 
is not a gentleman. We point you to the Golden? ‘It was a little eelfish, I admit. But I am so 
Rule. In that all laws of etiquette, so called,‘ fond of strawberries; and at hotels, you know, 
are included. It is the code of good breeding < every one muet take care of himself.” 
condensed to an axiom. Now it has so happened § A true gentleman maintains his character under 
’ 
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all circumstances, and a Christian, as a matter of aleawares and conveniences to theirs. He is mild, 
course. A true gentleman defers to others. He gentle, kind and courtcous to all. A gentleman 
takes so much pleasure in the enjoyment of others, $ in feeling does all this from a principle of good 
that he denies himself in order to secure their < will; the Christian from a law of epritual life. 
gratification. Can a Christian do less and honor? Now, &man may be a gentleman, in the common 


the name he bears? < acceptation of the term, and yet not be a Christian; 
“Tt wasn’t right, I see.” c but we are very sure, that he cannot waive the gen- 
“Was it gentlemanly ?” é tleman and be a Christian. 
“No.” You look at us more soberly. The truth of our 
“ Christian ?” ¢ words is taking hold of conviction. Shall we go on? 
“Perhaps not, strictly speaking.” $ Do you not, in all public places, study your own 


In the gall of bitterness and the bonds ofS comfort and convenience? You do not clearly 
iniquity, we fear, for all your profession. Chris-‘ understand the question! We'll make the matter 
tianity, as a system, must go deeper down into 3 plainer then: 
the heart than that. But we have begun with s Last evening you were at Concert Hall, with 
you, friend, and we will keep on. Perhaps you - your wife and daughter. You went early, and 
will see yourself a little differently by the time ¢ secured good seats. Not three seats, simply, -ac- 
we are through. A poor mechanic, who had-cording to the needs of your party; but nearly 
done some trifling work at your house, called,s five seats, for extra comfort. You managed it 
recently, with his little bill of three dollars and on the expansive principle. Well, the house was 
forty cents. You were talking with a customer, © crowded. Compression and condensation went on 
when this man came into your store and handed ¢ all around you; but your party held its expanded 
you his small account. You opened it with a « position. A white-baired old man stood at the 
slight frown on your brow. He had happened < head of your seat, and looked down at the spaces 
to come at a time when you felt yourself too ¢ between yourself, your wife and daughter; and 
much engaged to heed his indifferent matter.< though you knew it, you kept your eyes another 
How almost rudely you thrust the coarse, soiled 2 way until he passed on. You were not going to be 
piece of paper on which he had written his ac- > incommoded for any one. Then an old lady lin- 
count back upon him, saying, “I can’t attend: gered there for a moment, and looked wistfully 
to you now!” The poor man went out hurt: along the seat. Your daughter whispered, “Father, 
and disappointed. Was that gentlemanly Eons: me cap make room for her.” And you answered: 
duct? No, sir! Was it Christian? Look at the? “Let her find another seat; I don’t wish to be 
formula of Christian life. “As ye would that men; ‘ erowded.” Thus repressing good impulses in your 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” ¢ child, and teaching her to be selfish and unlady- 

“He should have waited until I was at leisure,” < like. The evening’s entertaiment began, and you 
you answer. “When a man is engaged with a cus- sat, quite at ease, for an hour and a half, while 
tomer who buys at the rato of hundreds and thou-~ wany were standing in the aisles. Sir, there was 
sands, he don’t want paltry bills thrust into his‘ not even the gentleman in form here; much less 
face. He'll know better next time.” the gentleman from naturally kind feelings. As 

“ Have you settled the bill yet?” to Christian principle, we will not take that into 

“No. He called day before yesterday, but 5 account. Do you remember what you said as you 
couldn’t give change for ten dollars.” moved through the aisles to the door? 

“Why haven’t you sent him the trifling sum ? ¢ “No.” 

Ho worked over half a day at your house, and your A friend remarked that he had been obliged to 
family have been more comfortable for what he, stand all the evening, and you replied : 


did there, ever since, He needs the money, for heS “We had it comfortable enough. I always 
is @ poor man. manage that, in public places.” 


You half smile in our face at the sugges-> He didn’t understand all you meant; but, there 
tion, and say, “Merchants are not in the habit of5 is One who did. 
troubling themeelves to send all over the city to> How was it in the same place only a few nights 
pay tho little paltry bills of mechanics. If money + > previously ? You went there alone, and hap- 
is worth having, it is worth sending or calling for.” c pened to be late. The house was well filled in 

In thought, reverse your positions, and apply the > Sthe upper portion, but thinly occupied below the 
rule for a Christian gentleman; remembering, at< ‘centre. Now you are bound to have the best 
the same time, that God is no respecter of persons. : place, under all circumstances, if it can be ob- 
In His eyes, the man’s position is nothing—the < tained. But all the best seats wero well filled : 
quality of bis life, everything. ¢ and to crowd more into them, would be to diminish 

A gentleman in form, according to the rules of< the comfort of all. No matter. You saw a littlo 
good breeding, is one who treats everybody with < space in one of the desirable seats, and into it you 
kindness; who thinks of others’ needs, pleasures, ¢ passed, against the remonstrancé of looks, and even 
and conveniences; and subordinates his own needs, half uttered objections. A lady by your side, not 
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in good health, was so crowded in consequence Assuredly not. And you may depend upon 
and made so uncomfortable, that she could not > it, sir, that your profession, and faith, and church- 
listen with any satisfaction to the eloquent lecturo ° going, and ordinance-observing, will not stand 
she had come to hear. you in that day when the book of your life is 

We need say no more about your gentlemanly § opened in the presence of God. If there has been 
conduct in public places. Enough has been sug-2n0 genuine love of the neighbor—no self-abnega- 
gested to give you our full meaning. \, tion—no self-denial for the good of others, all the 

Shall we go on? Do you call for other incidents 2 rest will go for nothing, and you will pass over to 
in proof of our assumption? Shall we follow you eenee forever with spirits of a like quality with 
into other walks of life? your own. 

“No.” ° Who made us your judge? We judge no 

Very well. And, now, to press the aaa ta But only point to the law of Christian 
home: Do you, in the sight of that precept we Slife as given by God himself. If you wish to 
have quoted, justify such conduct in a man who dwell with Him, you must obey His laws; and 
takes the name of Christian. It was not gentle- Sobedience to these will make you nothing less 
manly, in any right sense of the word; and not (than a Christian gentleman—that is, a gentleman 
being so, can it be Christian ? 

‘* Perhaps not.” ¢ 


in heart as well as in appearance. 
T. 8. A. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





ee “Yes, sir,” grumbled Herbert. “ I never can do 
Craining Doves. anything I want to—can’t I have that quarter of a 
— dollar you promised me?” 
We take the following from the “ Mother’s Jour-2 «You needn’t expect rewards unless you deserve 


nal :” them—it will depend entirely upon your good 


The mightiest inflnences in the world are usually § behaviour.” 

those which make the least noise in their operation. ‘But where are you going, father ?” 
And the best governed families are often those> ‘“ That is my business—yours is to be careful 
where the fewest commands, threats, reproofs, and , where you go, and what you do while Iam gone” 
the usual machinery of “ governing” are heard. If $ —and Mr. Somers shut the gate and walked away, 
at every step and turn a boy comes up suddenly $ feeling as much the authority as the responsibility 
against some perpendicular “ shall” or “shall not,” ¢ of a father. Herbert ulso went his way, thinking, 
some ominous “ you'll catch it if you do,” he will‘ probably, that father had made up his miod before- 
be sure to rebel, or at the least to bo discouraged. < hand that he was going to be a bad boy, that he 

My neighbor, Mr. Somers, believes in family >had no confidence in him, and cared very little 
government—in season and out of season—“ when < whether he was pleased and happy or not, and let 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest 2? him do what be would, there would be just as much 
by the way ;” in short, government without ceasing. Scomplaining when he came home. What wonder 
Our yards have only a picket fence between—I can 2 that half an hour after he was on his way to the 
therefore speak from personal observation. > fishing brook with John Winters ? 

“Herbert,” said he to his son, a few days ago,> Just across the street I have another neighbor, 
“Tam going away this afternoon, and I want you >and as he and his wife started for the market town, 
to stay in the house and garden, and bebave your- Sa few mornings since, I heard the following parting 
self. You are not to go into the barn or workshop > conversation with their son Willie, whom they left 
—you will be sure to get into mischief. Weed that : to keep house— 
bed of beets, that you ought to have done three> “Now, Willie, you are all the hired man I've 
days ago, and don’t pull up half the beets them- ‘got, remember—lI shall depend upon you to keep 
salves, either. Be careful what you do, now—seo - things straight.” 
if you can’t be a good boy for once. I should bes ‘“ Yes, sir, I’ll do it,” answered Willie, cheerfully. 


sorry to have to punish you when I get home.” “Shall I weed the rest of the garden ?” 
“ But, father, John Winters is coming down toS ‘I want you to weed two hours, and as much 
go fishing with me,” replied Herbert. ¢ longer as you choose. You bad better prepare your 


‘‘ No, indeed, he isn’t going to do any such thing. + vine ground, by-and-by, for I shall bring your 
Hy boy doesn’t go with such fellows as John< grape-vines if I can find them.” 
Winters. He can’t come inside this gate—do you “How much do you pay your hired man?” 
bear me ?” 2 asked the mother, pleasantly. 
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“Well, Michael has a dollar a day, and Willie D aedive: “Tt scoms to me I have told Ellen that 
can do as much as he any day. I'll pay you at the same thing twenty times over,” remarked a mother 
same rate, Willie; you may keep account of the of ber little girl. ‘And you will have to keep tell- 


hours you work, and make out your bill.” ing her until she is twenty years old,” remarked 
“Now don’t forget,” said his mother, “about the ?the aged grandmother, who sat by. 
fire, and the chickens, and the pig, aad——” If good manners are not formed in childhood, 


“Yes, yes,” said his father, “ you’ve told bim all >they will almost invariably be left uncultivated 
about it twice before. We can trust Willie to bave (through life. There are some few points which can 
it all regular as cluck-work— good-bye, sonny,” be early inculcated, and which will lay a broad foun- 
and they drove away, calling back as they did so— 2 dation for future correct deportment. And one most 
“better not let any boys into the garden, they ; important principle is to teach your child to show 
might like the looks of your strawberry beds too 2 due respect towards his superiors in age and posi- 
well.” tion. To remain silent when otbers are speaking, 

His “ better not” was far more powerful than Mr. 2to resign hia seat to an elder, instead of selfishly 
Somere’a * shall not.” j keeping the easy chair for himeelf, as I have some- 

Willie went to his work with a plearant sense of >timesseen achilddo; to answer questions cautiously, 
responsibility—for boys like to be trusted. He had Cand especially let every mother impress on her 
& sympathy too with his father, in his efforts to Schild’s heart that he should “rise up before the 
secure a guod garden—“the very best on the Cgray head, and honor the face of the old man.” 
road; he owned a share in it himself, with a pros-5 ‘ Young America” is drifting sadly away from 
pect of a grape arbor by-and-by. Then father had ~the old moorings, and the terrible increase of pre- 
hired him, and all these motives combined made ‘cocious criminals is the natural result. Nothing is 
him faithful, contented, andhappy until his parents’ trivial which even helps to implant a right feeling. 
return. The boy who sits in silence at the table, and waits 

Now it is very probable that these two fathers, 5 until others are helped, who acknowledges attention 
and their sons also, have very different natural ¢with a courteous “thank you,” who naturally re- 
dispositions, but the results cannot be avoided by Scognizes every favor in the same manner, will be a 
any allowance made for these differences. Herbert 2 better boy for it in the street, on the play-ground, 
will be a trial to his father, will long for the time Sat school, or wherever be may be. The child who 
to come when be shall be out from under his au- is always required to ask permission before hand- 
thority, which is the strongest tie that binds them Sling, or examining an article belonging to another, 
together. As soon as possiblo he will leave home, )will hardly contract the habit, which, however 
and the ties which draw him back to it will be atc parents may resent the idea, is, alas, too common, 
least far weaker than they should be. of appropriating trifling things which belong to 

Willie will grow up to be a companion and a others. 
friend to his parents, their comfort and support, The divine injunction, “be courteous,” is one 
and the dearest interests and affections of his life, ? which parents may not overlook without incurring 
be it ever so long, will gather around his father’s 4 fearful risks with regard to their child’s fature. 
home. 





Gourtgousness in Childnen. 


o °¢ o Sd 
Spirit of Disobedience. 
BY J. E. M’C. — 

How naturally we all admire and love a cour-~ A natural affection and obedience is frequently 
teous, well-bred little child, and yet bow rarely are destroyed in children by parents themselves, in so 
they met. How quickly a feeling of dislike ariscs conducting themselves as to lose their hold upon 
in our hearts for a child whose behaviour is rude Dibegenercus instincts of childhood; or else in so mis- 
and impolite. We should rather learn to look on managing and misgoverning, as to root out and 
such a one with feelings of pity, for the character ?destroy them. This is done sometimes by harsh 
was formed by another hand. If children are in- ee severe methods of training. At other times, 
structed from their very earliest conscious existence and more frequently, by an unwise indulgence and 
in the little courtesies of life, they will come to beSa neglect of suitable correction in their earliest 
as much 8 part of themselves as their own peculiar S years, when good or evil babits are chiefly formed. 
features; “but a child left to himself bringeth his< For I must insist that instead of waiting till chil- 
mother to shame.” Sadren are ten years old, we should begin when they 

It takes a constant, watchful care to first implant gare ten monthe old—or still earlier—to form their 
these right seeds, and then to water them as con- aaa and mould their dispositions. The out- 
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stantly and tenderly as the gentle dew that falls lines of the future man are pretty distinctly drawn 
upon the summer flowers. We must not expect too § before the child is five years old. Many important 
much, or require perfection in a day, but “line >changes will take place after that, but the frame- 
upon line” will surely form the good habits wes work gencrally remains the same. 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


-— Gnjustice, 


“Boys,” said Uncle Isaac, coming back to the 
dining-room, where his nephews stood laying 


feet of the bird, when it flashed its golden wings 
and was gone. ; 

So Augustus came back once more to his work, 
but in a very few minutes he proposed to Robert to 
have an interlude, during which they could go duwn 
to the pond and see if any fishes had risen to the 


plans for going out fishing in the pond that day, $ surface. 


“T want the leaves taken off from the straw- 


“ Ob no,” said Robert, in his rapid, decided way, 


berry vines to-day. It’s high time that the sun-§ «Jet's keep to work here until we've gotthrough. I 


shine got to them. Now, boys, set to work with a 
will, and you shant be the woras off when night 
comes; and next month you shall have as many 
bowls of berries and cream as you can put away.” 
“Augustus and Robert Warren were cousins. 
The fathers of the boys resided in Bostor. Uncle 
Isaac lived in one of the beautiful towns which we 
find strung like jewels on all the railroad routes, 
for miles about the city. The two boys were very 


fond of getting away from the long vistas of red; 


brick houses, to the fresh crystal air, the joyous 
sunshine, and the greon hills of the country, as 
everybody is whvuse heart is not bard and whose 
Vision is not seared to all true beauty. 

“Uncle Isaac Warren” was a hearty, good- 
natured, kindly man, fond of his nephews, for he 
had no children of his own, and they were sure of a 
warm welcome and a “real good time” when they 
visited the pleasant gray cottage on the hill. 

The boys were very unlike, however, in person 
and character. Augustus had light brown curls 
and blue eyes which laughed underneath them, 
and Robert had dark hair and deep brown eyes to 
match it. Augustus was a merry, indolent, fun- 
loving boy. Robert was reserved, studious. 

The boys received their uncle’s proposition with 
eagerness, and set to work among the beds with 
spirit. It was pleasant work with the sweet spriog 
sunshine, the new golden wine of the year flowing 
in bright currents all over the earth. The smell 


of the fresh springing grass had life and health in § 


it, and the boys tore away the dark matting of 
Jast year’s leaves and grassea from the beds, and 
found beneath it the tender sprouts of the straw- 
berry plants, among which alittle later would haug 
the great glowing berries. 

“YT say, this is pleasant work, Augustus!” ex- 
claimed Robert, as he toiled diligently at the stratum 
of last year’s leaves, from which all the grace and 
beauty had long since departed, and which the 
wiuter storms had beat together in a dark, un- 
sightly, decaying mass. 

“Yes, it is,” answered Augustus, and then he 
lifted himself with a sort of weary air, and looked 
about and descried on the fence close at hand a 
beautifal golden robin. 
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Augustus did not demur any farther than to sug- 
gest five minutes couldn’t make much difference 
anyway, which argument, however, did not seem to 
impress Robert. The former was in a little while 
engrossed by his “uncle’s hired-man,” who came 
down the road in the old wagon. Augustus stopped 
him. 

“Where are you going, Jobn ?” 

“Over to the mill. Get in, and have a ride, 


e to finish the beds before dinner.” 
> 


¢ boys.” 
Augustus answered with a shout. Robert looked 


up and surveyed the team wistfully, but in a mo- 
ment his answer came— 

“I don’t mean to give up this work until it’s 
finished.” 

“What's the use of sticking at it so close?” in- 
quired Augustus, with a mingling of contempt and 
argument in his voice. 

“Because, when I work I want to work, and 
when I play I want to play. Father says you can’t 
do two things well at once.” 

“Well, then, I'll do one—I’m going to play,’’ 
answered Augustus, and off he started. 

In an hour he returned, in high spirits, and before 
he set to work, he gave Robert a glowing account 
of the ride be bad had. Not long after this Au- 


boys to search for a stray cow; and when noon 
came, although the beds were finished, ho had done 
less than a quarter of the work. 


sto had a chase with the dog, aud helped some 
») 


to see this,” suid Uncle Isaac, as he came along 
just after the boys had thrown themselves down 


3 ‘Well, boys, you’ve been smart. I didn’t expect 


pocket: “ How much must I pay you for this day’s 
.work ?” he asked, with a pleasant twinkle in hiseyes. 

“Just what you think it’s worth,” the boys 
answered simultaneously. Uncle Izaac drew from 
his pocket a half dollar and a quarter. 

“‘That’s all the change I happen to have about 
me,” he said. “I don’t know which deserves the 
larger pay, but I reckon it’s about equal; so I'l 
just throw the coin into the grass yonder, and he 
who finds the piece wins it.” 

I do not think this was by any means a judicious 


= the tree. Uncle Isaac put bis hand in his 


“Sh—sh Robert,” he whispered, “I’m going to ¢ settlement of the matter on the part of Uncle Isaac ; 


try to catch her;” and he started off with swift, 
light steps, and he had approached within a few 


‘ but as I said, he was a generous, easy, good-natured 


sort of man, and didn’t give himself the trouble to 
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inquire farther into the merits of the case. The 
boys had a short search for the money. Augustus‘ 
found the half dollar—Robert the quarter. 

“JT think it’s a real shamo,” murmured Robert? TO TAKE A SHILLING OUT OF A HANDKERCHIEF. 


Warren to himeclf, as he walked up and down thes You ask one of the company for a shilling; then 
road a little later. I’ve worked just three times as 5 you take a handkerchief, and twist a corner of it 
hard as Augustus, and here he gets as much ereunt round the shilling; the form of the piece of money 
and twice as much pay. I say it isn’t fair. I’m 5 will appear; but in order to convince the company 
sorry now, I kept at it so hard. And to see him. that it is the shilling, you take it out and show it 
pocket the money without saying one word,’ to them again. You then exhibit the form of the 
although I know be felt ashamed, for he knew it< shilling, as before, in the handkerchief, and desire 
was mine by good rights!” one of the company to hold it fast. You even 

Robert Warren’s sense of justice was keen, and< make it sound, to convince them that the shilling is 
this had received a wound which pained him much) in it. While the person is holding the handker- 
more than the loss of the money. At last, with his< chief, you tell him that he will find the shilling in 
face clouded with dissatisfaction, the boy threw © his hat, which he had laid down. You take the 
himself down under the tree; and there a voice’? handkerchief from him while he goes to look at his 
seemed to come and whisper to him— ‘ hat, and be there finds tho shilling. 

+ Why do you mind it so much, Robert Warren? EXPANATION. 
You did your work not merely for the pay buts You must have a curtain-ring about the size of a 
because it was a pleasure to serve your uncle, and ? 


tae teens ae ; : ‘shilling. At first you put the shilling into the 
you did it faithfully, diligently, well; and in that *, bandkerchief ; but when you take it out again to 
you ought to find your reward, and not to be vex- 


C convince the company there is no deception, you 


ing and sretting J es because that Augustus’ sip the curtain-ring in its stead; and while the 
haa got spas mich cide’ ‘belong, to bims. And a person is eagerly holding the handkerchief, and the 
he was selfish enough to pocket the money, and ~* company’s eyes aro fixed upon the form of the 


: eae : 
keep it, why, that is his look out, not yours. Just‘ shilling, you seize this opportunity of putting it 


find peace and gladness in the thought that you’ve-. : 
passed the morning doing your duty, and your own< bite en at OF olsemaore, pel yaw Bel poereesien 


heart commends yon, and that’s more than Augus-% ee ere apelin you sp eamay e-eur 
tus can say, although he has the money and the? B 
credit which rightfully belonged to you.” ¢ 
And Robert Warren rose up, and the cloud had 7 PINCH WITHOUT LAUGHING. 
vanished from his face, and when he joined hisS In this game each player pinches the nose of his 
uncle and his cuusin once more, the former said— ¢ neighbor, who must submit to the operation witb- 
“Why, my boy, how happy you look!” ¢ out laughing. Ifhe as much as smiles, he pays a 
“T feel so, sir!” answered Robert Warren. ¢ forfeit. Of course the most strenuous exertions are 
Dear children, all of us, the old and the young, ¢ made by the operators to cause him to lose his 
have in this @orld to bear our cross of injustice. > gravity. 
It isa hard and cruel thing, but it has its sweet? We have heard of some designing pereons in this 
sud hidden uses, And happy are wo if we learn to5 game, blacking the tips of their finger and thumb 
take this cross quietly and bear it bravely, knowing ’ with burnt cork, which leaves a very agreeable im- 
that if our hearts approve us, the neglect or con-* pression on the pinched nose. If two or three un- 
demnation of others cannot do us harm. We must? suspecting individuals happen to be victimized in 
expect to be blamed and wronged sometimes, to see % this way, they laugh heartily at each other, neither 
others claim and receive our rights, and it is> suspecting that he is an object of equal ridicule— 
natural and proper that we should feel indignation ? which is not only a fine moral lesson, but alsu leads 
at these things; for God has implanted in all hu. ¢ to the great accumulation of forfeits. 
man souls a sense of justice deop as life itself. 
But we can cultivate a spirit which will neutral-§ 
izo much of the sting and pain which a trespass on? COME OUT OF THAT. 
our rights so naturally inflicts; and we shall escape 5 This game is not complicated, being confined to 
much suffering by resolving to do our duty, certain > the following dialogue :— 
that God will approve it, and thus our souls need: “ Come out of that !” 
not always be torn with petty, narrow, selfish; ‘ What for?” 
feelings, with heart-burnings and achings, but can? “Because you have such or such a thing, and I 
grow calm and sweet and strong. So be sure that) have not.” 
you carry in your hearts the sweet consciousness of 2 Care must be taken not to name anything you 
pever inflicting injustice upon others, and when it, really possess yourself, or that has been mentioned 
falls upon you, may God help you in a right spirit - by a previous player; that is, unless you wish to 
to take and bear it. ) pay a forfeit. 
’ 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEKEHPERS. 





Be Caeerrco, at rour Mears.—The benefit>) Varnish ro maAKkE Woop Loox us Ivory.— 
derived from food taken, depends much upon the¢ Take half an ounce of isinglass, boiled gently in 
condition of the body while eating. If taken in a) hbalf-a-pint of water till dissolved, then strain it 
moody, cross, or despairing condition of mind, ?¢ and add flake white powder till it becomes as white 
digestion is much less perfect and slower than when S as cream. Give the box or carved wood three or 
taken with a cheerful disposition. The rapid and 2 four coats of this, letting each coat dry before the 
silent manner too common among Americans, § other is put on, then smooth it with a bit of damp 
should be avoided, and some tupic of interestintro-¢ rag. It has quite the appearance of Ivory. If 
duced at meals that all may partake in, and if aS when mixed, it looks too white, a few grains of 
hearty laugh is occasionally indulged in, it will be- either carmine white will give it a pink look, or 
all the better. It is not uncommon that a serio celse chrome yellow; either of these colors improve 
dining in pleasant and social company can eat and < it. 
digest well that which, when eaten alone, and the 


mind absorbed in some deep study, or broodingS CoLroene Warer.—aA very fair article, that will 
over cares and disappointments, will lie long undi- 2 improve with age, may be made as follows :—To 
gested in the stomack, causing disarrangement and one pint of alcohcl, add twelve drops each of the 
pain, and if much indulged in becomes the cause<¢ oils of bergamot, lemon, neroli, orange-peel and 
of permanent and irreparable injury to the system. rosemary, and one drachm of cardamon seed. 











House Comurorts.—Wealth is not essential to 


neatoess. We have visited a large, showy tone Fruit Ssorr Caxz.—This dish may be eaten 


either cold or hot, and is admirable as a dessert. 
Split shurt cake through the centre while hot, 
spread the halves in a deep dish, in alternate layers 
with freshly gathered small fruit sweetened, or 


in disorder from cellar to garret—nothing home- 

like, nothing inviting; and un the other hand we 

have seen a low log cottage, whitewashed outside, 

and embowered with roses, a model of neatness and : 

comfort inside, with its white window-curtains, and eemed pie-piant: babe soft sauce over the whole, 
¢ made in the following manner: 


every article of furniture handsomely arranged. ; 
This was owing to the excellent housewife. Tats Roje Sance=- Beat together Walt pint, of anger, 
piece of butter size of medium egg, and one egg. 


hile skill and lab iti i i 
while skill and labor within are so important io. When thoroughly beaten, stir in gradually half- 


this great element of high civilization, namel . : ; : 
Sai ee ee ‘ines Ge ths etd ¢ gill (wine-glaseful) uf wino. Then add half-gill of 
: ‘ boiling water. 


under the care of the owner, should never, for a 


day, be forgotten. ¢ 
Remember—the highest mark of civilization ia 2 Ice Creau.— One pound of sugar—two quarts of 


—t 8, (beaten th bly.) Boil 
attention to domestic comforts, domestic bappiness, § ener Reine Henares Page es m oe 
and to elevating the condition and character of the < « : g 


female b f the famil - careful not to burn it. 
lace i Just before putting it into the freezer, flavor to your 


To Preserve Poreie Piums.—Make a sirup of; taste with the eseence of vanilla or other flavoring. 
clean brown sugar; clarify it; when perfectly clear ¢ The whole should be thoroughly beaten when taken 
and boiling hot, pour it over the plums, having < from the fire, and not put into the freezer until 
picked out all unsound ones and stems; let them = cvld. 
remain in the sirup two days, then drain it off, < If the vanilla bean bo used, it should be boiled in 
make it boiling hot, skim it, and pour it over; the cream. 
again; let them remain another day or two, then 
put them in a preserving kettle over the fire, and< To WasH Lace.—The following method of wash- 
simmer gently until the sirup is reduced, and thick ing lace, lace collars, and crochet collars, will be 
or rich. One pound of sugar for each pound of< found excellent, while it does not subject the articles 
plums. to so much wear and tear. Cover a glass bottle 
with calico or linen, and then tack the lace or 
Sago Puppina.—Rinse the sago in cold water;¢collar smoothly upon it; rub it with soap, and 
to one pint of milk put a half-pint of sago; stir ite cover it with calico. Boil it thus for twenty minutes 
on a moderate fire until it thickens like starch 3c in soft water; let all dry together, and the lace will 


? 


then take from the fire and mix with it three ee3 found ready for use. If a long pieee of lace is 














of milk, a small cup of sugar, four beaten eggs, Sto be washed, it must be wound round and round 
nutmeg, teaspoonful of salt, and the grated rind of ¢ the bottle, the edge of each round a little above (or 
a lemon; add quarter of a pound of seeded raisins ;S below) the last: a few stitches at the beginning 
bake three-quarters of an hour. Good hot, but Cand end will be enough to keep it firm. A collar 
best cold. requires more tacking to keep it firm. 
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HoLianp Cases ror Pittows, &c.—One very >and bake an hour; or, if very large, it may require 
common instance of the unfortunate result of being rather longer time to bake. 

‘“‘ penny wise and poand foolish” is to be found in 

the continual escape of valuable feathers or down To CLean Turkey Carpets.—To revive the 
from valueless old “ticking” cases. As ticking is > color of a Turkey carpet, beat it well with a stick 
an expensive article, many housekeepers find a< till the dust is all got out; then, with a lemon or 
difficulty in procuring it; not thinking that any S sorrel juice, take out the spots of ink, if the carpet 
other material can supply its place. Thus every 2 be stained with any; wash it in cold water, and 
day the feathers diminish in their pillows, and the‘ afterwards shake out all the water from the threads 
dust and flue increase in their rooms, until their< of the carpet. When it is thoroughly dry, rub it 
furmerly really valuable pillows are not deserving > all over with the crumb of a hot wheaten loaf; and 
of an expensive covering. In such cases, and as a< if the weather is very fine, hang it out in the open 
preventive of such cases, I can recommend a ine, air a night or two. 

close brown holland, instead of ticking. It will be? 

found to answer every purpose, to wear as wells A Dericate OweLerTre.—Break eight eggs in a 
(for inv feathers or down), and to be much softer  stewpan, to which add a teaspoonful of very finely 
and pleasanter to lie on than the harsher and more 5 chopped eschalots, one of chopped parsley, half 
expensive ticking. The French mostly use nothing< ditto of salt, a pinch of pepper, and three good 
else for the first covers to the down of which their‘ table-spoonfuls of cream; beat them well together ; 
quilts or “duvets” are composed; nor, speaking 2 then put two ounces of butter in an omelette pan, 
from experience, can anything be better. stand it over a sharp fire, and as soon as the butter 
i hot pour in the eggs, stir them round quickly 


A Frexcn Beverace.—Boil four ounces and a) With a spoon until delicately set, then shake the 
half of powdered ginger in fourteen quarts of water, ¢ pan round, leave it a moment to color the omelette, 
wine measure. Then beat up four whites of eggs hold the pan in a slanting position, just tap it 
to a froth, and mix them, togetber with nine pounds upon the stove to bring the omelette to a proper 
of white sugar, in the preceding. Then take nine shape, and roll the flap over the spoon; turn it 
lemons, and peel them carefully; add the juice and< Upon your dish, and serve as soon as done. Take 
the rind to the foregoing ingredients. Put the care not to do it too much. 
whole into a barrel; add three table-spoonfuls of 
yeast. Bung down the barrel, and in about twelve} To Hasten tne Biowina or Firowenrs.—The 
days bottle it off. In fifteen days it will be fit for ¢ following liquid has been used with groat advan- 
drinking; but it improves by keeping. ¢ tage for this purpose :—Sulphate or nitrate of am- 

S monia, four ounces; nitrate of potash, two ounces ; 

To Season EARTHENWARE AND IRon.—It is a< sugar, one ounce; hot water, one pint; dissolve 
goud plan to put new earthenware into cold water, ¢ and keep in a well-corked bottle. For use put 
letting it heat gradually till it boil, then letting it‘ eight or ten drops of thia liquid into the water of a 
cool. Brown earthenware especially may be tough- © byacinth-glass or jar for bulbous-rooted plants, 
ened in this way. A little rye or wheat bran, < changing the water every ten or twelve days. Fo 
thrown in while it is boiling, will preeerve the > flowering plants in pote, a few drops should be 
glazing from being injured by acid or salt. New added to the water employed to moisten them. The 
iron should be gradually heated at first, as it is apt) preference should be givon to rain water for this 
to crack. purpose. 























To optain Fitowers Frou Butpovs Roots 1n$ To MAKE SHerbet.—Take nine Seville oranges 
THREE WEEKS.—Put quick-lime into a flower-pot2and three lemons; grate off the yellow from the 
till it is rather more than half full; fill up with (rinds, and put the raspings into a gallon of water, 
good earth; plant your bulbs in the usual manner; ) with three pounds of double-refined sugar, and 
keep the earth slightly damp. The heat given out‘ boil it to a candy height ; then take it off the fire, 
by the lime will rise through the earth, which will and add the pulp of the oranges and lemons; keep 
temper its fierceness; and in this manner beautiful § Stirring it until it is almost cold, then put it into s 
flowers may be obtained at any season. vessel for use. 








A CHarR.otre Puppine: a good pudding for DIARRH@A.—The first, the most important, and 
those who cannot eat pastry. Grease a pie-dish, ¢ the most indispensable item in the arrest and cure 
aod put in it a layer of bread crumbs, then a layer > of looseness of the bowels is absolute quietude on 
of apples, peeled and sliced, with a sprinkling of¢a bed. Nature herself always prompts this by dis- 
sugar, and a little allspice or nutmeg. Fill the‘ inclining us to locomotion. The next thing is to eat 
dieh with alternate layers, letting the bread crumbs 2 nothing but common rice, parched like coffee, and 

-be at the top; pour over all a sufficient quantity of then boiled, and taken with a little salt and butter. 


milk or melted butter to moisten the bread crumbs, 4 Drink little or no liquid of any kind. Bits of ice 
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may be eaten and swallowed at will. Every step 
taken in diarrhwa, every spoonful of liquid only 
aggravates the disease. If locomotion is compulsory, 
the misfortune of the necessity may be lessened by 
having a stout piece of woollen flannel bound 
tightly round the abdomen, so as to be doubled in 
front, and kept well in its place. 





TENACITY OF TEMPERATURE.—Take two newly- 
laid eggs; pass through one of them a galvanic 
shock; place them both half-an-hour in a freezing 
mixture of snow and salt. Tho galvanized egg, 
which has been killed by the shock, wil! be found 
frozen; the other will be unchanged; 


its living 


principle has enabled it to retain its temperature ! 
The same is true of seeds, which will retain their 
living principle and temperature for ages. Thus, 
life not only takes caro of itself, but provides for 
future beings. 





Wootvcens.—If you do not wish to have white 
woollens shrink when washed, make a good suds of 
hard soap, and wash the flannels in it. Do not rub 
woollens like cotton cloth, but simply squeeze them 
betwoen the hand, or slightly pound them with a 
clothes pounder. The suds used should be strong, 
and the woollens should be rinsed in warm 
water. 
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Gemperature of Chambers, ° Hervousness. 


Human life, says Dr. Hall, in his Journal ofS In the August number of Hall’s Journal of 
Health, would be prolonged, und an incalculable > Health, we find these excellent remarks on the 
amount of disease prevented, if a little fire were ~< causes of nervousness and debility, with sugges- 
kept burning on the hearth during the night, win- > tions for their remedy :— 
ter and summer, if the doors and windows are kept< The practical view to be taken of nervous affec- 
closed. One great advantage would be, that a con- < tions in general is, that they are an effect; and whe- 
stant draft would be kept through the room, fire- $ ther it be called neuralgia, nervous debility, nervous 
place, and chimney, making a great degrce of at- > e Proseration; or any other name, and in whatever 
mospherical vitiation impossible. There is a bale- = of the body i. is located, the immediate cause 
ful error in the popular mind as to the nature and >is in the condition of the blood, for it is upon the 
effects of pure air, warm uir, and cold air. Warm ‘blood the nerves feed, it is by the blood they are 
air may be as pure as that of the poles; and although > ¢ nourished, and from it they derive all their power. 
cold air is almost a synonym of pure air, and although : If the blood ia not supplied in sufficient quantity, 
it is healthful to breathe a cold air, asleep or awake, § inanition is the result, a general prustration; if the 
yet the breathing of cold air is healthful only to a2 blood is too rich, there is abnormal action; if the 
certain extent. It is not true, that because it is‘ blood is impure or imperfect, there is nervous irri- 
healthful to sleep in a cool room, it is more health- > tability; the mind is fretful, peevish, unstable, the 
ful to sleep in a very cold room, not only because, « body is weak, restless, and invigorous; if the blood 
as has been previously stated, carbonic acid be- 5 is over-abundant, there are aches and pains, neutral- 
comes heavy under a great cold, and falls from the < gias, which are literally “nerve-aches,” in any and 
ceiling to the floor and bed of the sleeper, but be- ee part of the system. There is besides these, a 
cause also a great degree of cold in a room where ¢ nervous debility, which arises from the part being 
one is sleeping is very certain to cause dangerous 5 exercised beyond the strength given by the natural 





and even fatal forms of congestion in the brain and 
lungs. 


The same ailments result from keeping ‘ 


amount of healthful blood sent to it, and that part 
becomes exhausted temporarily; if rested, it returns 


sitting or sleeping apartments over-heated. In2to its natural condition; if called into excessive 


midwinter, the heat of a sitting-room should not 
exceed sixty degrees of Fahrenheit, five feet above 
the floor. In the chambers of the sick in French 
hospitals, the directors are careful that there shall 
not be a greater heat than sixty degrees, or about 
fifteen centigrade. The temperature of a sleeping 
apartment for invalids and for children in health, 


action soon again, rest will enable it to regain its 
usual strength; but that rest must be longer, each 
succeeding exhaustion requiring more time for reca- 
peration, until, eventually, the power of recuperation 
is lost. This is destructive excess, not only to the 
part itself, but to the whole system, because the 
malady spreads as naturally and as certainly as the 


should range about fifty degrees in cold weather, 0 fire in a burning building, and ceases not until the 


and not run lower than thirty-five; there is no 
advantage in sleeping in a colder atmosphere. 
Five handred cubic inches of pure air should be 


ruin is complete. If the brain is exercised too in- 
tensely, whether in perplexing study, in incessant 
anxieties, or in the vortex of business, it soon begins 


delivered to invalids and sleepers every hour, as is 2 at length to lose its elasticity, its power of concen- 


the custom in the best-regulated French hospitals. 


tration, its continuity of thought, and the mind goes 
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out in darkness, the body in death, or both body and ° Move the arm up and down continnously, until mo- 
mind together wilt and wither away. But even this oie becomes painful or impossible; then running 
condition of things is found in an unnatural state of Scan be done as vigorously as if the arm bad not 
the blood, brought about by the brain consuming ¢ been moved so. After running for some time, and 
more than its share of the nervous supplies; hence Sresting the arm, it recovers its entire strength. 
the stomach and other portions of the digestive >It is precisely so with every other muscle or set of 
apparatus have less than their share, perform their § muscles in the system, its glands or manufactories. 
duties imperfectly, and make an imperfect blood, )A man may think until the brain seems scarcely to 
bringing us again to the point arrived at before, to (work at all, yet he can go out and work as hard as 
wit, that in the cure of all nervous difficulties, rest ) before be began to think, and after awhile can go 
to the parts is the first essential; the absolutely in- (to his study and think to advantage again. 
dispensable step; the next is to supply the parts To administer medicines to stimulate any power 
with a better quality of blood, a blood which is into wonted activity, is only the stimulus of the 
perfect, pure, and abundant. Nothing can purify Slash to an exhausted donkey; it either kills out- 
the blood without pure air; nothing can make it ?right, or induces an unnatural effort, which can 
perfect and life-giving but muscular exercise, suffi- Sonly be exerted temporarily, with the certain effect 
cient, yet not excessive, not exhausting, the whole Dof falling into greater exhaustions. Precisely so is 
expressed in three words, “MODERATE OUT-DOOR Cit with the tonics and other remedies more power- 
ACTIVITIES,” always safe, always permanently effi- )ful and more destructive, when employed to “ in- 
cient, and will always cure, if cure is possible. vigorate.” As proof, the universal] testimony is, 

In addition to thease, and without which the $“‘It seemed to do good for awhile.” The recogni- 
others cannot be expected to be efficient, the nerv- ¢tion of this simple truth would prevent the blast- 
ous influences must be sent out of the body through Sing of many a fond hope, would save many a dol- 
another set of channels; must be expended in physi- (lar to those who can ill afford its expenditure, 
cal exercises, steady, hard, remunerative work, call- would prevent the robbery of many a till, would 
ing into requisition, the while, all that force of will (save his integrity to many a (heretofore) noble- 
which can possibly be brought to bear in com- minded youth. Ignorance of that principle has 
pelling the mind into a different channel. ¢ allowed multitudes to precipitate themselves into 

The proof of the truthfulness of the principle pre- © wrung-doing, and into vices which have ultimated 
sented may be easily demonstrated in any half hour. ‘in ruin to body, soul, and estate. 








TOILET AND WORK TABLE. 





FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS. ¢( COLLAR AND CUFF IN SATIN STITCH. 
We give this month, two designs for cloaks from ‘, Materials required for one set are—a piece of 
the establishment of Messrs. Woods & Schuyler, ¢ 


\ fine nainsook, embroidery cotton No. 30 for sew- 
New York. c 


. ing over, and No. 20 for tracing. This pretty little 
These beautiful creations are made alike in thick > .44 of collar and cuffa is very quickly worked, 
or thin materials, according to the season, and ap- particularly if done in point de poste. Both the 
pear to equal advantage in either—the styles being: .ojjar and cuffs are ornamented with embroidery 
namiably adapted wo foto obs sand ie imiate Cod Which ar fastened by means of 
striking and beautiful. ane 
It is unnecessary to remark that this, as well as 
the Jaeper, ia made of black or dark colored cloths, » CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. 
although, for the sake of better illustration, the 4 Fie. 1. A lobelia blue silk, with a small black 
artist has not shaded the engravings. We would > dash in it, made low neck. The skirt, body, and 
request that this be borne in mind by our readers, ° sleeves are trimmed with box-plaited ruffles edged 
as frequently the pictures cannot be represented in 6 with a very narrow black velvet. Brown Tuscan 
black colors, without losing much of the minutia 2hat, with brown plume. 





which it is desirable should be depicted. Fie. 2. Suit of gray Marseilles. 

Tht Jasper is particularly marked by the pecu- Fic. 3. Mauve and white summer poplin dress, 
liar construction of the skirt, the fulness of which (trimmed with bands of mauve silk. Leghorn hat, 
is formed by the gored plaits set in the back. trimmed with field flowers. 


The paseementerie varies; generally they are Fig. 4. Zouave jacket and skirt of white Mar- 
adorned with elaborate cordings, or braid embroi- § seilles, corded with scarlet braid. 
derings. 


EDITORY’ DEPARTMENT. 





‘SOULS SOLD.” “ But then!” oh world, how unjust are thy judg- 
Every day, every hour, every minute the nate wea We thought of the victims of this man’s 
tal birthright is being sold for that mess of sin wearing away their slow ten years in the dark- 
pottage—money !/ ness and the silence of their cells, and we won- 
Oh reader, do you know what men will give in -~ dered that the very stones did not rise up and cry 
exchange for this? Honor, truth, manhood—all ° out against him. And here he was smiled on by 
that is worth living for—all that is good or pre- > gvod and lovely women, treated with respect and 
cious in dying! courtesy by men, and yet known to deserve a felon’s 
Woe be to you, oh mother, when its greed has>cell. He had money! 
taken possession of your boy! Woe be to you, oh Ob mother, with sons growing up around you, 
wife, when your love of display, or your social‘ be sure that you teach them, by precept and 
ambition, leads you to stimulate your husband, ¢ example, that integrity is worth more than riches— 
through his affections, to make gain the greatS that they see first that they are honest to the 
object of bis life—for that day and that hour his? core—that when the mighty temptations of busi- 
soul ta sold ! ness life surge upon them, they shall be able to 
We have often heard men say: “Talk of selfish- > stand firm on the rock of solid principle, sure that 
ness '—what do you women know about it? Why if every man has his price, the whole world bas not 
it’s enough to make a man hate his own kind— > money to buy him! 
enough to blast his faith in all human nature, to Oh mother, what a joy it must be for your boy to 
see the business side of the world—to see the hard- lie down to his last sleep with euch a thought—to 
ness, the greediness, the dishonesty which meet one¢ feel that the eparkle of no gold ever bought his 
on every side.” soul—ever won it from its loyalty to truth and 
And we do know that the trickery, the meanness, ( honor—that he dies, as he has lived, an honest 
the knavishness, the selfishness which is practised § mun / 
in business circles, by men ambitious of social2 And, reader, good a thing as money is, it cannot 
rank, calling themselves “gentlemen,” is sicken-< make us happy; the moment we make it the chief 
ing, appalling. acquisition of life, that moment it becomos to us a 
And it is true, alas! shamefully true, that in ibis cdeeuiaih of bitterness and disappointment spring- 
matter woman does not do her duty, does not utter > ing up in our souls. 
as she should her solemn protest against these sins.¢ Look at the rich men—the men that are living 
A man who has money may too often enter ogee make money. Do they look happy? Do those 
highest circles, may wed a good and lovely woman, ¢ hard, greedy faces speak of peace, and calm, and 
when he is known to be in his business relations aS sweetness within! ‘He heapeth up riches, and 
man without honor, integrity—in blunt Saxon, a) knoweth not who shall gather them !” 


SS VNINI* 


cheater and a liar, for bis love of gain. Does he not remember often, that in a few years 
We have sat and listened in wondering indig- 0 at farthest his glazed eyes will catch no more the 
nation to conversations of this kind : ST saeaid of his gold ?—that of all his broad lands he 
“They live in grand style,” says one lady, speak- ¢can use only a small green roof builded into a 
ing to another of a mutual neighbor. Sarena the rich man’s soul must sometimes 
“Yes; he must be very rich. JIlow did he make > out of its hunger and disappointment, echo back 
his money ?” ¢ the voice of crying in the wilderness of far gone 


“Oh, in various ways; but everybody knows that‘ ages: “ Vanity of vanities: all is vanity !” 
he didn’t get the half of it honestly, Why he was: Dear reader, for all of us “the end” is close at 
very heavily insured five years ago, and a suddenShand. It is a little matter to be written “rich” on 
fire swept his store-houses to the ground. The-earth; and of these, there be many who shall be 





incendiaries were discovered and convicted. There < written “poor” in heaven! V. PF. T. 
was no doubt but the miserable criminals were > 
hired to fire the buildings by their proprietor, but “IN A HURRY.” 


he escaped, through some legal technicality and his? The meetings, the partings—all the great crises 

money ; and the men were sent to prison for ten Sof life are hurried. No matter how long you may 

years each.” ¢ have been preparing for them, they come with sur- 
“T shouldn’t think this man would ever dare prise and change and haste. The last words, the 

show his face in the daylight,” we exclaimed, > last caresses, are always rapid ones. 

burning with indignation. And as it is with life, so is it with death. It 
“Oh my dear,” answered our friend, ‘‘ don’t you > comes suddenly—no matter how long we may have 

know money does a great deal in this world? This ¢ been preparing for it. The last messages, the last 

man’s wife and daughters go in the first society, > glances, the final shock is always sudden. 

and give splendid parties. Everybody knows how Dear reader, has this never struck you? There 

he got his money—but then—” is a forcible warning in the thought for all of us— 

(198) 
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& warning lest we leave something undone for ae There is a lesson, as we have said, in this, and it 
selves, or for others—lest we leave some word ~,should lead to the careful study not only of our- 
unspoken—some work incomplete. And as all liv- 2 selves, but of all who in any way come under our 
ing, which is worth the name, bas referenee tu the influence. Let us find out, as far as may be pos- 
time of dying, it is best to delay nothing—best, so 2 sible, the measure of our own and of their strength, 
far as possible, to keep all the rooms of the soul in‘ and see to it that failure or rain do not come of an 
order. > overstrain. The weakest part should be always 
We have no time to do anything but the present; § most carefully guarded. 
and yet how much we are all leaving for the future! 
‘‘ To-morrow,” we say, “ we will do this good deed, A HINT TO YOUNG LADIES. 
or that generous act; and these “to-morrows” are? = we do not know the author of these hints to young 
stately palaces through which our souls walk, sing-* 1, dies—but they are so good, that we endorse them :— 
ing to themselves sweet ballads of noblo and beau-? y oveliness! It is not your costly dress, ladies, 
tiful deeds; but, alas! the “to-morrows” come,‘ your expensive shawl, or gold-laden fingers. Men 
and the shining hours crumble slowly away, and? of good sense look far beyond these. It is your 
the day is as yesterday ! character they study—your deportment. If you 
So reader we slip off the burdens of “to-day” 00? are trifling and loose in your conversation, no mat- 
“to-morrow,” forgetting that the last bas 00‘ ter if you are as beautiful as an angel, you have 
stronger, no broader shoulders than the first. Don’t? no attractions for them. If it is the loveliness of 
put off things—take fast hold of the Prosent—d0 nature that attracts the first attention, it is the 
whatsoever you find to do to-day, else when the? mental and moral excellence and cultivation that 
change, the surprise, the hurry come suddenly upon ) wing and continues to retain the affection of the 
you, you find it is too late! V. F. T. j heart, Young ladies sadly miss it who labor to 
g im prove their outward looks, while they bestow 
LAST POEMS.—By Eltzabeth Barrett 5 little or no thought on their minds and hearts. 
Browning; with a Memorial by Theo-) Fools may be won by gewgaws and fashionable 
dore Tilton. James M. Miller. ?and showy dresses; but the wise, the prudent and 
We welcome this little volume to our hearts. The} substantial are never caught by euch traps. Let 
brief biography of this most gifted woman of all the - modesty and virtue be your dress. Use pleasant and 
ages, will be eagerly read by the great company Of; truthful language, study to do good, and though 
those who love her; for it was evidently written by - you may not be courted by the fop, the truly great 
one who did this. And in these “ Last Poems” the < wil} love tu linger in your steps. 
reader shall find fountains of comfort, strength, © 


e 


rane alata det Spates that ne to a A GERMAN BED. 
a aeeant Ricans wk Cea . ea Dumas gives us this amusing description of a 


sey Sena TA Bon arneparoe en < German bed. The lively Frenchman exaggerates, 
Taifornk: ‘with: Ghis. tagtefel welame-of blaecah glo course, as do most travellers, when writing of 


ey < things different from what they have at home :— 
>) 
Boley care! Wiree: others of Mrs Sromping poems) +A German bed is composed as fullows: First, a 


embracing “ Aurora Leigh,” perhaps the gr andes bodatead two or two and a half feet wide, and five 
pocmot at: varies Sto five and a half feet long. Procustes must de- 
‘ ¢ cidedly have been a German. On the bedstead 

Te eee OF SARENGTE: \ they place a sack of shavings, on the sack of 
There is a lesson in the following, which ie sehavines an enormous feather bed, and then a 
should well consider, when judging of others :— sheet shorter and narrower than the feather bed, 
“The measure of the strength of a thing, is the>and which woe should call a towel. Upon this 
measure of the strength of the weakest part. To< sheet or towel comes a quilted coverlet of the same 
put it in simple phrase, the strength of your table> size, and a sort of cushion stuffed with feathers. 
is the strength of the weak leg, not that of the- Two or three pillows piled up at the head of the 
sound ones. Apply this rule to character, and at) bed complete this singular edifice. When a French- 
once many things are explained. We have all been; man gets into a bed of this kind, as he does not 
perplexed at the numerous brilliant failures we‘ think of taking any particular precautions, in about 
have observed—men with talents so fine and > five minutes the pillows fall on one side, the coverlet 
promise so great, accomplishing little or nothing in >on the other; the sheet rolls itself up and disap- 
the life-battle; and we are puzzled daily at ie ‘years ; so that the aforesaid Frenchman finds him- 
learned, able men, whose judgments are all awry, / self with one side of his body uncovered and frozen, 
and who founder in great seas of light. They are $ and the other side side sunk in the feather bed and 
victims to this severe law of mental mechanics, ¢ perspiring profusely. This arises, says the Ger- 
which renders their strength of character only upS man, from the circumstance of the French being 
to the level of their weaknesses—fatal ‘rifts within 2 so impetuous and lively. With a calm phlegmatic 
the lute,’ too often making ‘the music mute.’” ¢ German the case is quite different. The latter 
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1S 
raises the counterpane very cautiously, creeps ¢ Adventures among the Rebels.” It isa volume to 
underneath, and places himself with his back 5 stir the reader’s blood. The author says :— 

against the pillows and his feet against the bottom 2 “T have prepared this work from the single stand 
of the bed, screwing himself up into the shape of a > point of uncomprémising devotion to the American 
letter Z. He then draws the covering over his? Union as established by our fathers, and unmiti- 
knees, shuts his eyes and goes to sleep, and‘ gated hostility to the armed rebels who are seeking 
awakens the next morning in the same position. > its destraction. My ancestors fought in its defence ; 
To do this it is necessary to be a German, and as I and while their blood flows io my veins, I shall in- 
am not one, I had not slept a wink since I had 2stinetively recoil from bartering away the glory of 
been in the country; I was growing as thin as a >it past and the prophecy of its future for the 
lath, and I had a cough that secmed to tear my ~stained record of that vile thing, begotten by fraud, 
chest open. This is why I asked for a bed @ la “crime, and bad ambition, christened a Southern 
Francaise. Mine host had fortunately six of them. - Confederacy. I eannot exchange historic renowa 
for disgrace, national honor for infamy, how splen- 


When I heard that, I could have embraced him. 





LEGEND OF SAINT CHRISTOPHER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIPAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


“Carry me across!” 

The Syrian heard, rose up and braced 

His huge limbs to the accustomed toil: 

* My child, see how the waters boil? 

The night-black heavens look angry-faced ; 
But life is lite loss. 


“Pll carry thee with joy, 
If needs be, safe aa nestling dove: 
For o'er this stream I pilgrims bring 
In service to one Christ, a King 
Whom I have never seen, yet love.” 
“TI thank thee,” said the boy. 


Cheerful, Arprobus took 
The burden on his shoulders great, 
And stepped into the waves once more; 
When, lo! they leaping rise and roar, 
And neath the little child’s light weight 
The totterlng giant shook. 


“Who art thou?” cried he, wild 
Strucyling in middle of the ford: 
* Boy as thou lookest, it seems to me 
The whole world’s load ] bear in thee, 
Yet’— “ For the sake of Christ thy Lord, 
Carry me,” said the child. 


No more Arprobus swerved, 
But gained the farther bank, and then 
A voice cried, “ Hence, Christopheros be! 
For carrying. thou hast carried Mg, 
The King of angels and of men. 

The Master thou hast served.” 


And in the moonlight blue 
The saint saw—not the wandering boy, 
But Him who walked upon the sea 
And o’er the plains of Galilee. 
Till, filled with mystic, awful joy, 

His dear Lord Christ he knew. 


O, little is all Joss, 
And brief the space twixt shore and shore, 
If thou, Lord Jesus, on us lay, 
Through the deep waters of our way, 
The burden that Christopheros bore— 
To carry thee across. 


* ¢ & 





PARSON BROWNLOW’S BOOK. 


> did soever may be the bribe, or how violent soever 
> may be the compulsion. This is my faith as an 
‘+; American citizen.” 
Throughout his book, the Parson calls things by 
(their right names. He is rough, and strong, and 
> indignant, writing as he speaks, with emphasis. In 
Chalf apology for his style, he gives this sentence :— 
> “Extreme fastidiousness of taste may, perhaps, 
Cshrink with over-sensitiveness from some of the 
language I have employed. But it was no time 
¢for dalliance with polished sentences or enticing 
6 words; for an imminent necessity—like the ‘burden’ 
uf the old Hebrew prophets—was upon us, and the 
cause of our Lord and land could be best served by 
the sturdy rhetoric of defiance and the unanswerable 
logic of facts. The traitors merited a sword-thrust 
style, and deserved the strongest epithet I have 
applied.” 
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SEPTEMBER. 
BY L. H. T. 


I thank Thee, Father, for the grace, 
The mercies rich and tender, 

The kind revealings of thy face 
That crown this sweet September. 


The months lead on, with pauseless tread 
The years that make us older; 

These years that each, we thought with dread, 
Should chill our hearts stil! colder. 


Our God is better than our fears, 
His constant love possessing, 

We, wondering, find the onward years 
New paths of newer blessing. 


And warmer than our earliest joy, 
And richer than our latest, 

The thanks which still our hearts employ 
For gifts of love still greatest, 


Rises all former bliss above 
The love we bear our brother. 

As God unfolding his great love, 
Makes dearer every other. 

And step by step our gracious Lord, 
Still walks the way beside us, 

Refreshing with his pleasant Word, 
His rod and staff to guide us. 

Oh Lord, be still our present friend, 
Our constant needs remember, 
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Among the books on our table we find Parson 2 
Brownlow’s “Sketches of the Rise, Progress, and < 
Decline of Secession; with a Narrative of Personal 5 ° 


That life. whenever comes its end, 
Be in its ripe September. 
Mossain1, Pa. 
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LIFE’S HAPPIEST PERIOD. Occasionally we hear a person, under great pro- 

Kingsley gives his evidence on this disputed ¢ vocation, say: “I'll never forgive him.” The sug- 
point. He thus declares: There is no pleasure that ¢ gestion made by Wesley, the founder of Method- 
I have ever experienced like a child's Midsummer ¢ ism, to Governor Oglethorpe, of Georgia, may be of 
holiday: the time, I mean, when two or three of us Suse to all such individuals:—It seems that these 
used to go away up the brook, and take our dinners ¢ two gentlemen were fellow-passengers from Europe. 
witb us, and come home at night tired, dirty, happy, (In the course of thts voyage, Mr. Wesley heard 
, scratched beyond recognition, with a great nose- (General Ogelthurpe making a great noise in the 
gay, three little trout, and one shoe, the other (cabin, upon which he stepped in to know the cause. 
having been used for a boat, till it bad gone down >The General immediately addressed him, saying: 
with all hands out of soundings. How poor our ‘‘ Mr. Wesley, you must excuse me; I have met 
Derby-days, our Greenwich dinners, our evening ‘ with a provocation too great for man to bear. You 
parties, where there are plenty of nice girls, after «know the only wine I drink is Cyprus, as it agrees 
that! Depend upon it, a man never experiences ‘ with me best of any; I provided myself with seve- 
such pleasure or grief after fourteen as he does -ral dozen of it, and this villain (bis servant, who 
before, unless, in some cases, in bis first love- © was present, almost dead with fear), has drunk up 





making, when the sensation is new to him.” © the whole of it. But I will be revenged on him. I 
s have ordered him to be tied hand and foot, and to 
SLEEPLESSNESS. ; be carried to the man-of-war which sails with us. 


Among the remedies for sleeplessness, with which (The rascal should bave taken care how he used me 


go many are troubled, the following is worth a <8 for I never forgive.” “Then, sir,” said Mr. 


trial:—Nervous persons, who are troubled with : Wesley, looking calmly at him, “I hope you never 


wakefulness and excitability, usually have a strong ¢*i-” The General, confounded at the reproof, 
tendency of blood to the brain, with cold extremi-< threw his keys to his servant, and bade him do 


ties. The pressure of blood on the brain keeps it better in the futare. 


in s stimulated or wakeful state, and the pulsa-<¢ sche x 
tions in the head are often painful. Let such rise) The English “ Doomsday-Book” is often spoken 


and chafe the body and extremities with a brush or< °f, without a clear understanding of its contents. 
< It is believed to bo the oldest record in England, 


towel, or rub smartly with the hands, to promote . d : 
circulation, and withdraw the excessive amount of¢ 294 contains the survey of the kingdom, begun by 


blood from the brain, and they will fall asleep in a William the Conqueror. From that survey, it was 


few moments. A cold bath, or a sponge bath and ¢ intended that judgment might be given upon the 
value, tenure, and services of all the lands in the 


rubbing, or a good run, or a rapid walk in the 9 : ( : j 
open air, or going up or down stairs a few times ° kingdom. The precise date at which this survey 


just before retiring, will aid in equalizing circula-¢ "™* undertaken is not positively fixed by his- 


tion and promoting sleep. These rules are simple, 9 Tans; but it is supposed to have been commenced 


and easy of application in castle or cabin, mansion ¢ in 1080, and completed in 1086. According to 
or cottage, and may minister to the comfort of) £°™® authorities, the appellation of “ Doomsday- 


thousands, who would freely expend money for a Book” was given to the Conqueror’s survey, be- 


anodyne to promote “Nature's sweet restorer, © C®4US€ its decision upon questions of land tenure 
balmy sleep.” ¢ and the like was as irrevocable as the sentence on 


: the Day of Judgment. 











¢ 

It is a mistake to suppose that preachers, as ac gaint Chrysostom says:—The true secret of 
general thing, could preach better, and writers OD living at peace with all the world is to have a 
moral and religious themes write better, if capaci humble opinion of ourselves. True goodness is in- 
removed from the care and worry incident to com- variably accompanied by gentleness and humble- 
mon life. Through living experience, they get’ mindedness. Humility is the first lesson which our 
down to the heart of trial and temptation, and 80° piying Legislator has given to man; it is with that 
comprehend the wants and infirmities of those to> ph» opens the code of salvation: “Blessed are the 
whow it is their province to minister. Mental suf-< poor in spirit.” Such is the base proposed by Jesus 
fering quickens the intellect, which would, in many Christ—for the palace of the sublime philosophy he 
cases, be singgiah ve ale, mathout the spur of pain; was about to introduce upon earth, he gives humility 
ang 00, ander Pr ovidence, at happens that mon who & tor ite foundation, well knowing that when once that 
would accomplish little for humanity, if at ease, virtue is thoroughly seated“in the heart, all the 


are made, through the impulses of necessity, the : 
t e 
instruments of incalculable good. We gravitate, Srna weenie ome caer ce eee ce monnaeree 


naturally, towards idleness, or self-indulgence, and¢ g@> The “Water Cure Journal,” published for 
where the motive for exerting all our powers is many years in New York by Fowler & Wells, has 
lacking, there usually come circumstances that dropped ita long familiar name, as a leading title, 
trouble our peace, and set, per force, the wheels ofS and now appears as‘‘ The Hygienic Teacher, and 
thought and effort in motion. Water Cure Journal.” 
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COLLAR & CUFF TO MATCH. 


This neat and elegant collar, with ends to cross in front, is worked in satin 
stitch and raised dots, on very fine cambric or muslin, and the edge in button- 
hole stitch, with embroidered cotton, No. 60. A stud or button should be worn 
with this, which should be placed in the button-holes, as shown in the illustra- 


tion. A stud or button, to correspond with that worn with the cvllar, should 
also fasten the cuffs. 
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CUSHION COVER, 


BRAIDING PATTERN. 
On material used for mosquito netting. See page 255. 
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THE HYACINTH. 
From the Clonk and Mantilla Establishment of WOODS & SCHUYLER, 


See page 255. 
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THE EMERALD. 


See page 256. 
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From the Clonk and Mantilla Establishment of WOODS & SCHUYLER, 
No. 69 Worth Street, New York. 
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seated, the quiet centre of a whirlpool of noise 
A Story of Heedles. ares s 7 


and flutter, and waited until the mysteries of 
BY MADEMOISELLE CAPRICE. cutting, shaping and planning so absorbed 

‘I’m always very particular about my nee-‘ the members that the two only gentlemen were 
dies,” Mrs. Dr. Spalding was saying to young ¢ superfluous and forgotten, Mr. Courteney in- 
Mrs. Courteney, who had invited the Ladies’: vited his friend into his own private sanctum, 
Aid Society to sew in her splendid mer SA a box of fine cigars and a glowing 
‘¢ There’s all the difference in the world in the > gea-coal fire awaited them. 
makes, as much as in the people who use ‘¢ Better than hot-air furnaces and steam- 
them.” pipes, eh, Jack ?” 

“There must be,” assented young Fortescue,5 «Far better, Courteney; and now tell me 
warmly, not in the least interested in the how it is that I come back from Europe to find 
matter, but anxious to prolong his observation 2 you married—you, of all our set, the last of 
of the pretty hostess, whose cheeks, from the? 5 whom I should have expected it ?”’ 
waxen hue of the camellia buds and pale white2 ‘Stop a moment. Tell me first how you like 
arum lilies behind her, had suddenly acquired s my wife ; how does she seem to you?” 
the deep rosy dye of the red blossoms on the ‘‘Like a lily among ladies, a pearl among 
same flower-stand. To Mrs. Spalding’s re-> matrons—pale, pure and perfect.” 
iterated inquiry of ** What do you use, Mrs.5 ‘So she is to me, Heaven bless her! But, 
Courteney ?”’ she had quietly produced, though > would you believe it, I should have lost the 
not from her elegant work-basket, the neatest 5 lily, and failed to fmd the pearl of price, but for 
little case of bronze morocco, which she sub-< that little morocco case you were examining, 
mitted to the lady’s inspection, with adeep blush a her tendency to carry needles ? 
under fire of her husband’s mischievous eyes. ‘‘Comment?” - 

‘‘ Hemming’s or Smith’s? Ah! I see, neither.) ‘It is true, and I’ll tell you how it was, if, 
Well, it may be old-fashioned, but I never < 2 with a woman’s proviso—you see I’ve learned 
could sew with any make but Warren’s. I was>their ways—‘you'll promise never to tell it.’ 
brought up to use them, and I don’t think I, Being a man, however, the promise holds; 
could take a stitch with anything else.’ ¢ for, though I am proud of the result, I don’t 

We use Milward’s,” said Mr. Courteney, : exactly want to be known at the clubs, you see, 
advancing. as a Needle Picket, like these ladies here.” 

“Do we, indeed?” said Mrs. Spalding, ‘+T underatand and am dumb. Go on.” 
astonished, ‘‘and how do you know, sir ?”’ ‘sWhen I was an idle, scampish boy of six- 

‘With a silver blade and a golden handle, ¢ teen, pretending to prepare for college in Mr. 
have they not, Henriette? And how do I ’s celebrated classical school, but in 
know, Mrs. Spalding? Ought I not to know? reality learning nothing but mischief, it 
the weapon at the point of which I surrendered $ chanced one day that my revered preceptor 
my bachelor existence? Don’t stare so, For-¢ took me aside, and announced that he intended 
tescue, there’s a good fellow, and I'll tell you-to bestow upon me a great charge, and 
all about it by and by.” Cendow me with a great trust at the ap- 

So, having paid the little courtesies of a host ’ ? proaching holidays, and on my naturally 
to every lady guest, and seen his fair wife; inquiring what such charge and trust might 

(208) 
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be, explained, that although very bad in a ‘ wife [ turned over in my awkward fingers, and 
scholastic and classical point of view, he -little dreaming what an influence they were to 


thought I possessed some kindness of heart and ; wield over my future destiny. 


@ fine sense of honor, which led him to confide 
to my guardianship what he dared not entrust 
to better pupils. Duly proud of the flattering 
hints contained in this exordium, and ignoring 
the others, I heard with astonishment that a 
little orphan girl, a distant connection of the 
speaker, whose mother had just died at his 
house, was to be sent under my care to her 
friends in my native city, and that I alone, 
of all the students belonging there, was 
decreed worthy of the charge. 
flattered by his good opinion, I was not 


However 5 


‘‘Such, sir, was my first meeting with my 
wife. At dusk the next evening I handed her 
over to the keeping of a brisk elderly gentle- 
man, on the platform of the street 
depot, and sheepishly leaving a kiss on the 
little hand she placed in mine at parting, went 
home rejoicing, without even thinking to ask 
for the address of my gentle charge—and, 
truth to say, soon forgot all about her in the 
exciting holiday amusements that awaited me 
and my promotion from roundabouts to dress- 
coats. 

‘Several summmers after, when you and I, 





delighted at the prospect, but managed tos 
express myself with becoming resignation, and ;and a dozen others in the senior class, were 
took my seat in the cars at the appointed time § suspended for kicking that tale-bearing Thomp- 
by the side of a slender delicate child of ten or 280n down stairs, you remember I was sent to 
eleven, dressed in deep black, and with a quiet Srusticate at N , and continue my studies 
sorrow in her little face that touched my heart under the auspices of good old Dr. Brereton, 
far more than noisy sobs and tears. I tried to eg mnoee neighborhood to the city and somewhat 
make friends with her at starting, and did with -lax rule, enabled me to indulge occasionally in 
devotion such small services as it was in my Sthe sports of youth.” 
power to render; but she softly put away my< ‘While I was kept in a moral treadmill by 
attentions, and seemed best pleased to be left >old Goodwin ; confound him!’’ 
undisturbed in the indulgence of her noiseless 4 ‘Such is life, my friend. ‘Who here below 
grief. receives his just deserts?’ Well, if my repu- 
‘‘The cars were close and dusty, the day was otation had preceded me, 80 too had my father’s, 
breathlessly warm—everybody fretted and ?and my late exploits at college and unhallowed 
complained except my little companion, who (career there, were more than counterbalanced 





sat still nnd patient as a statue, her long curls 
drooping beside her sweet pale face, till sud- 
denly her head fell heavily on my shoulder, 


by the governor’s thousands; so of course I 
was well received among the society there, and 
had plenty of invitations out.” 


and I found she had quietly fainted away. ‘¢For shame, Fred !” 

Without creating a commotion, I procured a ‘I am ashamed of the givers, for a more 
glass of water, and a little wine, and when she >graceless puppy did not live than I, without 
recovered, her grateful eyes fixed on my face¢sister or mother, or any home or kindly 
seemed to thank me for not’'making o scene, Cinfluence, fresh from the revels and restraints 
and betraying to those around us the feeling Sof college, and quite unfit, I am very sure, 
she had tried so hard to conceal. Very soft. to be the companion and associate of ladies. 
eyes they were, and very lovely and womanly 5 But the dear angels did not know it, or pre- 
the little face already, and to a rough school- tended they did not, which answered the same 
boy, without mother or sisters, it seemed the >purpose; so I danced and flirted in public, 
incarnation of feminine beauty and helpless-<and diced and drank in private; for, so near 
ness. Accordingly, I did my best to serve and )a watering-place, of course there were great 
amuse the poor child for the remainder of our mn to do both, and not a few of the 
brief journey, and she gratefully accepted my 2 gentlemen and many of the ladies who spent 
efforts, and seemed to take some pleasure in ene summer there, were old acquaintances of 
my care and protection, and in doing such 5 mine. 

little kindly offices for me as lay in her power. 2 “My friend Miss Rosa Clive, then a dashing 
Her quick eye detected a rip in my kid glove, (young beauty of seventeen, (she is seven years 
and straightway the tiny fairy extracted from Colder now, and does n't look a day, having no 
her traveling basket a neat morocco needle- 5 mind to wear upon her face, ) arrived very early 
case, and busily stitched up the rent, while I >in the season, with her papa and mamma, and 
looked on in respectful admiration, wondering § took rooms directly opposite mine, where she 
at the shining armory of weapons in the house- 4 used to kiss her hand to me from the muslin- 
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veiled windows every morning, and promenade } trade, and as I watched her, I used to think of 
till I joined her on the broad piazzas every } the Venus, Akestria of Allingham, and re- 
evening. She was as fresh as a rose and as> peat :— 


lovely, blonde, and pink, and pretty, but ‘Oh, Mary Anne, you pretty girl, 


frivolous, empty, vain. Still, as she showed a Intent on silken labor, 
sort of superficial preference for me, it became - Of seamstresses the ee pearl, 
my duty to flirt with her, and I did, till the Excuse a peeping neighbor. 


whole town knew it, the gossips at the rivalSang very probably might have sent her a copy 
hotels vociferously discussed it, and even the of the verses, like an impertinent collegian as I 
mild old Doctor felt obliged to remonstrate was, but for her mourning dress and the quiet, 
with me on my inattention to my studies, and aoe sombre look, which was a charm against 
general disregard of proprieties. He also laid > 41) such rudenesses, from me at least. 
upon me some stringent commands as to study _ “Qne evening, as I came up the avenue after 
hours, which I felt bound to obey; and there- my customary walk, I stepped upon a little 
after Miss Rosa was left to her own devices’ bundle, which proved to be a tiny morocco 
from ten till four, while I remained shut up in case, neatly tied with brown ribbons, and 
my own apartment with a book and a cigar, > stored with glittering needles, assorted skeins 
and the blinds carefully darkened to the proper< of silk, and little pins, with a place for a 
degree for study or reflection, of which however thimble to fit in, exquisitely small; and the 
very little was done. It was easier to watch legend “Henriette,” and ‘Remember your 
the passers by—the incomings and outgoings ? mother’s counsels,’”’ written in a fair, fine hand, 
of my friend Miss Rosa, over the way, who inside a small memorandum book. The thing 
amused herself in the gayest manner with ( was the merest trifle as to value, being also a 
other people during my hours of imprisonment; dlittle worn and faded, and I did not then 
to smoke, to read, to sleep, to idle time away ‘realize what an attachment women feel for 
in any possible manner, rather than use it for 2 such things, so put it in my pocket, and made 
its legitimate purposes of improvement. no attempt by advertising or otherwise to find 
“‘In a day or two I began to find another ?the owner, further than among my immediate 
source of amusement and interest. The win-‘ acquaintance, none of whom possessed anything 
dow beyond Miss Clive’s, which was directly ¢like it, or to the best of my belief, sewed at 
opposite mine, was tenanted by a female figure, d all, being the idlest butterflies of fashion. So 
which, with tastes and habits apparently quite‘ it became in 8 measure mine, and I was never 
different from hers, was always seated in the? weary of counting the shining rows of silvery 
shadow, busily sewing, with bending head and shafts, setting and resetting the pins, and 
busy fingers. I grew quite interested in my¢thrusting my finger into the depths of the 
silent neighbor, and waited uneasily every 5 little cavity meant to hold the thimble, while I 
morning till she had begun her task, before I< mused after the fashion of ‘the House that 
settled to mine. There was a sense of com-? Jack Built,’ how small must be the thimble 
panionship in the sight of her graceful form, } that entered here; how pretty the little finger 
as it bent over her work, she and I the>ihat wore the thimble; how fair the owner of 
only dwellere indoors. Sometimes, whileSthe pretty hand that had the slender finger, 
everything else was out in the gay, bright &c., to distraction, till after several days of 
sunshine, we only held aloof from pleasure, >contemplation of the needles and their votary 
and remained in our isolated cells, I learneds at the window, I put the thing into my pocket, 
at last, by stray lights and moments when her and went to a picnic with Miss Rosa Clive, by 
figure stood in relief against the shadowy way of a change of scene. 
background, that my neighbor was slender ‘She looked dazzlingly pretty, and I was 
and young, with a fair, clear profile, a long, Svery attentive, and we strayed about the sea- 
dark eyelash, seldom lifted, a small, shapely $ shore, or sat upon the grass together in great 
head, with an abundance of glossy, chestnut harmony, till the dancing began, and it was 
hair, gathered under a brown silk net, in 8Smy dire misfortune to plant one unlucky boot 
long shining roll, that reached to the nape of2on her trailing flounces, and loosen I don’t 
her white neck. She had little busy hands, $know how many yards of those frail ornaments 
in-which I sometimes saw the glancing steel ¢ from their parent stem, the main skirt. The - 
of the needle, as she urged it through the?poor girl reproached me bitterly, and I was 
cloth, or the flashing silver of her tiny thimble, § profuse of apologies, of course; but that did 


that caught the rays of the sun as it plied its ¢not mend the matter, till I luckily bethought 
VOL. XX.—17 ; 
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me o# the needle-case and its treasures in my‘ ‘‘‘The silk is not the right color, and the 
possession. ¢ needle should be small.’ 

«¢<« Come away with me, Miss Rosa,’ I pro-S ‘‘ Again I privately selected from my stock, 
posed with a feeble attempt at gayety, ‘and?and offered her another, which she took rather 
we'll mend your dress. Of course, you know 5 doubtfully. 
how to sew, and I have plenty of needles in? ‘ ‘This is hardly large enough. If I might 
my pocket.’ examine——’ 

‘sShe stared in astonishment, but deigned i ‘Reluctantly, I handed over the treasured 
accept the invitation, and summoned a tall, > needle-case with its contents, and the dignified 
slender girl in black, whom I had not beforesS Miss Henriette, with a childish exclamation of 
observed, and who followed us slowly away ” joy, which showed her not quite mature yet, in 
from the crowd to a retired grassy seat, where: 2 spite of her womanly stature, received it into her 
the belle threw herself down, a beautiful vision little hands, and then and there caressed it and 
of pink muslin flowers and white satin shoul-> cried over it, and talked to and welcomed it 
ders, fluttering ribbons and blonde bandeaux, with a fervor of delight that made her face 
and a brilliant contrast to the pale, nun-like: positively beautiful, with a beauty far exceeding 
girl who stood beside her, and whom she care-<‘,that of her blooming cousin. But the sweet 
lessly introduced. _  ¢vision shone not long upon my admiring eyes. 

‘¢My cousin Henriette, Mr. Courteney. And > At the first token I gave of sympathy and 
now let us see what you can do for my*congratulation, she fell from her raptures at 
dress.” g once, and calmly thanked me for restoring it 

‘“‘The young lady bowed without speaking 2 to her, and forthe care with which I had 
as I glanced at her. She was very young: ‘preserved it. Her cheeks again became color- 
indeed, scarcely more than a child in years, less, and her manner cold. As she spoke, she 
and her face was both childish and womanly, ~resumed the task she had abandoned, and her 
very innocent and gentle, very thoughtful and 5 look and attitude in sewing, the little stitching 
sweet. She was dressed as plainly almost as fingers in motion, convinced me that I had 
a novice, and her only ornament was her silken ; ? found my Venus Akestria. 
chestnut hair, which fell in soft curlson each? ‘On these grounds, I immediately resolved 
side of her fair temples, and except for the>to set up a flirtation; but never was presump- 
drooping lashes and finely arched eyebrows, ‘tion more thoroughly discouraged ; and although 
formed the only contrast in her pale, oval/I met her many times afterwards with the 
face, which, however delicate in outline and <‘Clives, our acquaintance made little progress, 
lovely in expression, looked lifeless and color-- and I never again had a glimpse of her real 
less beside her brilliant blooming cousin. She: nature as on that first day. She was evidently 
was one of those sweet household spirits—those ’ ‘cognizant not only of my previous attentions 
angels in disguise—those blessings unrecog- ‘to her cousin, but also of my character and 
nized, which we meet with and pass by in ’ reputation, and treated me with a gentle cold- 
gross ignorance, to waste our hearts and lives’ ness, a delicate, distant reserve, that intangibly 
in offering homage upon altars less pure, and ‘marked a line of separation between us, whose 
before shrines less fair, till we wake from the: limitsI conldneverpass. Something soft and sor- 
delusion too late, to find the gentle angel’ rowful in her regards when her eyes met mine, 
grieved and gone. So I passed by my guar-- made me vaguely dissatisfied and ill at ense, as 
dian genius then, and never knew her such for‘ if a pitying angel had detected the secrets of my 
many years. ? soul, and turned away to wonder and to weep. 

‘¢< He says he has needles, Etta, and knows: She herself was a ‘petite devoté,’ a girlish 
how to mend my dress, which is fortunate, for? gaint, unconscious and unknown. Short as 
Tam sure I don’t, and I thought perhaps you: had been their stay, she had already her class 
could help us.’ Sof little orphan children, whom she taught, 

‘‘T privily drew from my store a long needle - and clothed, and fed, her daily religious duties 
and a skein of crimson silk, which Miss Rosa’ performed with loving care, her charitable 
having slowly threaded, began to wield with : labors for the poor. These facts I learned 
an unskilful hand, but soon stopped in despair. * from the pettish Rosa, who was vexed to find 

‘«<¢T declare, I don't know how to mend it; ° one of her own admirers so much interested in 
you do it, please, Henriette.’ Sher quiet cousin, and dwelt at length on the 

‘Her cousin sat down beside her and ex details she expected would horrify one as gay 
amined the implements. Sand pleasure-secking as herself. Something 
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in the narrative touched me differently how- 
ever. The thought of the delicate, gentle girl, 
busied in acts of piety and mercy; the sweet 
character that blossomed in isolated purity 
among these thoughtless fashionables, interested 
and attracted me. I began to wish to know 
more of her—to conquer a place in her regard. 

‘¢ But looks and words and sighs gained me 
nothing; the artillery of flirtation was in vain 
used against the simple dignity of truth and 
candor. I received in answer only those soft, 
wistful, pitying glances, and responses hurried 
and shy, with a manner so gentle but so re- 
solute, that it completely baffled me. I read her 
the Venus Akestria, and she disappeared from 
the window. I waylaid her coming from church, 
and she took another road. I offered a trifling 
contribution towards her works of charity, and 
she referred me to a venerable clergyman 
through whom such donations were made. I 


the companion and protector of the party. It 
was not an unpleasant thing to be the escort 
of the two beautiful American girls who at- 
tracted such admiration everywhere, and I 
soon became reconciled to my new position, 
and fulfilled its duties with a good grace. Rosa 
was delighted with a cicerone who aubmitted 
to her caprices more readily than ‘ papa,’ and 
her quiet cousin abated a little of her gentle 
reserve, in our new association, 80 we visited 
picture galleries and palazzos, rowed on lakes 
and steamed up rivers, strolled through streets 
and sat on ruins, in great harmony and comfort, 
till the mountain ascents and my treubles 
began. 

‘¢+T had prevailed on the ladies to store away 
at different places on the route, subject to their 
order on returning, the McFlimseyish pile of 
baggage with which they left Paris, and by 
dint of unceasing argument and example, had 


attempted to sentimentalize over the restored> reduced them to the modest wardrobe con- 
needle-book, with its thrifty contents and its tained in three trunks, and myself to a small 
guardian motto, and she grew rigid as steel.¢ knapsack, which held a few necessaries of the 


Only when she went away, a little softened in toilet, some books and papers. 


mood, by parting from many she had learned 
to love, she was less cold to me, and a certain 
rare color in her ivory cheeks, a dewy lustre 
in those soft brown eyes, accompanied her 
farewell to me as to others. For a week or 


With this 
scanty outfit I visited the St. Bernard, and 
explored about among the minor Alps with 
tolerable comfort, in my one suit of clothes, a 
rather elegant imitation of the substantial 
English travelling costume, made by a cele- 


two I remembered her very sadly, and studied‘ brated Parisian artist, who warranted them 


very hard, with some idea of penitence and 
expiation, and made all manner of good re- 
solutions for the future, with a vague reference 
to that sweet face. In the next few months it 
had grown vague indeed. I was recalled to 
town, and all the pleasures and pursuits of my 
former life, and my idea connected with study, 
self-sacrifice, goodness, piety and love, had 
faded and disappeared. 

‘¢ Two or three years later I was in Europe, 
preparing to travel among those desperate 
Swiss mountains we all feel obliged to ascend, 
when [ came upon a party of old friends in the 
office of a French diligence—Miss Rosa Clive, 
her orphan cousin, and her widowed papa, in 
the height of an exciting discussion about 
places, which Mr. Clive, who knew no language 
but his own, fancied he had secured some time 
before; while the French official, politely but 
firmly insisted that they were already taken 
by some one else. The intervention of the 
ladies was quite useless, and I offered my 
services to my angry countryman, and finally 
brought him through triumphantly ; but wrath 
or fatigue occasioned a violent fit of illness 
before we reached our next stopping place, and 


to last till I had done the ‘grand tour’ and 
come back to him for more. The smiling 
tradesman certainly never supposed that in 
my implicit reliance on his word, I should 
abandon all other civilized garments and cling 
only unto these, prolonging my tour weeks 
beyond the hasty excursions of the Parisian 
dandies, and requiring of the luckless articles 
the bard service of Alpine travel, and scramb- 
ling about among the ruins of Pompeii, and the 
fumes of Vesuvius. 

‘‘Through France and Germany they did 
very well; in Switzerland they began to fail; 
in Italy they were shabby. The seams were 
strained, the threads were cracked, the edges 
were frayed, the colors were faded, the salient 
angles were worn thin, and Rosa loudly de- 
clared that I looked like a loafer, and that it 
was & necessary result of the abominable 
sumptuary laws I had enforced against all 
baggage, a judgment upon me for denying my- 
self the proper appanage and panoply of a 
travelling gentleman, and leaving behind as too 
much trouble to transport, the cumbrous arks 
containing it. Her gentle cousin, to whose 
eyes I had begun to turn for confirmation of 


in his helplessness, I became established as o every act and word, refrained from expressing 
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in them reproach or ridicule, but cast a re- 
connoitering glance over the suit, and dis- 
covering as yet no absolute fracture, comforted 
me with the hope that it might last (with care) 
till I was able to replace it. 

‘‘Forgetful of this condition, I was rambling 
about the lovely hills, with my fair companions, 
that very afternoon, proud of my agility and 
strength as I helped them up and down the 
steep ascents, and quite unmindful of the 
tender seams of my coat; when suddenly re- 
senting an unwonted strain, the treacherous 
garment gave way ina dozen places at once, 


pile belonging to some defunct noble, that did 
duty for an inn, and applied for news of the 
garment, now doubly valuable. 

‘‘Teresa was in a state of tranquil satisfac- 
tion; a person had been found who engaged 
to mend the cont, and restore it to the gentle- 
man before he was ready to resume his journey 
in the morning, repaired and renewed. I 
made some attempt to find if this person was 
worthy of the great trust confided, but Teresa 
was mysterious, and voluble, and I learned 
nothing but that she had so ably managed the 
transaction ns to deserve double the offered re- 


and I descended from seedy respectability to’ ward which I accordingly paid. Much relieved, 


ragged poverty, directly. 


‘Rather crest-fallen, I walked back to the 


hotel, not much comforted by the pity and 
sympathy of the ladies, and returning them 
to their rightful protector, sought Teresa, ‘the 
maid of the inn,’ who listened to my tale with 
perfect nonchalance. 


I sought my party, but Mr. Clive had gone tv bed. 
Rosa was listening to the musical voice of a 
travelling acquaintance, an Italian count, in 
the salon, and Henriette, who after all was the 
person I most desired to see, the person who 
made a little corner of this gnudy caravanserai 


A French chambermaid ; home, was invisible. I lighted a cigar, and went 


would have comprehended the case at once, out into the orange garden, a damp, secluded 


and accepting the job with alacrity, gayly 


tripped off to a restorer of old clothes, or 


earned the bribe herself with her deft fingers; 
but the tall Teresa shook her stately head, 
with its coronal of black braids, fastened by 


silver pins, suspiciously like poniards,—in slow 
bewilderment, when I proposed the same to 
her, and crossed her bare arms upon her purple 
bodice, like a tragedy queen, when I tendered 


the tattered garment to her care. 


place, where nobody ever walked but ‘these 
droll English,’ amid whose odorous gloom I 
paced up and down like a sentinel before a 
row of arched deep windows, belonging to the 
mouldy suite of apartments inhabited by the 
two cousins, one of which, wide open and 
curtainless, showed a pretty tableau that might 
have delighted any lover of the beautiful, but 
had a peculiar significance for me. 

‘‘A high Roman lamp stood on the little 


‘‘ But a judicious expenditure of the small‘ mosaic table, and by its light Henriette was 
coin of the realm, and of flattery, to neither of (clearly visible, working with downcast eyes 
which agents Teresa was wholly proof, per-‘ and delighted fingers on my unfortunate coat; 
suaded her at least to retain the garment in¢her sweet face intent, and her thoughts ap- 
her own hands, as a step towards restoration; > parently concentrated on the task I had as- 
and confident that no female fingers able toc signed to the faithless Teresa. The pretty 
hold a needle, could witness its need without >implements of her crafi Iny beside her, the 
applying one, I wrapped myself in my travelling < shining scissors, the silk-lined basket, the neat 
cloak, and went out to search among the > little needle-case that I once had in my posses- 
shops. sion, and she herself sitting in the charmed 

‘The town was a small, out-of-the-way circle of Jamplight in the centre of that vast, 
place, where no English tourist ever thought ‘ magnificent room, her fair head bent, her swift 
of buying anything, and the supply was for a¢ fingers flying, busy and happy with ber homely 
native market. There were elena Was a sweeter picture than all the 
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cloaks, hose and doublets quite Shakespearian, ? crowded galleries could boast, a vision of 
gayly-braided jackets with slashed and corded 5 gentle domestic loveliness, framed by the com- 
sleeves, a few French-made coats, in ihe fortes grandeur of the arched ceilings and 
fashion of the last century, but nothing in>the carved and gilded walls. 

which a respectable traveller, sensitive to, ‘‘I can’t express to you bow much I saw in 
ridicule, could appear with any degree ees little scene—not only the dear girl herself, 
credit. Weary of the fruitless search, and of‘ her goodness and her beauty, and the grateful 
masquerading in a dozen different articles, in > news of her care for me, but a vision of home 
which I appeared by times a stage bandit, fan peace, of happiness and calm, which to my 
Jacques, a Romeo, a peasant and a prince, or?idle, roving life, my total isolation from all 
a livery servant, I returned to the vast ruined Skindly domestic ties, came like a revelation. 
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With one exception, I had seen women in theirS as I spoke; her hand trembled when it touched 
inferior and superficial aspect only as the or-Cmy own; and one day, when opportunity 
namental part of the gay outer world of society ; > favored, I retained it in my clasp, and told her 
those of my acquaintance to whose intimacy I¢ how blest the gift of it would make my life. 
was admitted, were the veriest automata of? ‘Tomy surprise and dismay she refused me, 
fashion—vain, selfish, idle, beautiful and use-¢ with soft, tearful eyes and agitated voice, but 
less, beings to be flattered, flirted with, ad-° still decidedly and firmly. In my bewilderment 
mired in the ball-room pageant, the public $ and trouble, I pressed to know the reason. 
promenade; to be forgotten when the show? ‘ ‘You are very rich,’ she faltered. 
was over. The idea of endless companionship» ‘‘Is that a crime?’ I vehemently asked. 
with such was absurd, and quite unable to sees ‘‘‘You have been brought up very differ- 
why I should elect to be burdened and bored ‘ ently from me; we should not be happy to- 
while the power of choice was left me, I had‘ gether—we are not alike.’ 
sought only the society of my own sex, ae ‘“‘*« Henriette, you do not know me!’ I ex- 
pleasures and its dissipations, and never : claimed, ‘you have seen me but a little while; 
even dreamed of marrying and introducing to¢ you have not thought about me.’ 
domestic life one of these brilliant creatures, 5 ‘“‘*T have known you longer than you have 
more than of turning to practical account the known me,’ she declared, with the simplest 
dazzling hues and graceful arches of the rain-7 candor. ‘I have thought of you more. I am 
bow, that we admire—at a distance—in the’ your friend, I will be now and always. But I 
sky. © cannot share the life you lead. Can you ask 

“In this picture and the lovely girl that‘ me to do it?’ 
composed it, I found a new possibility, I re-2 ‘‘She looked up earnestly, wistfully, search- 
ceived a new revelation, that upset my incre-S ingly, with her beautiful eyes into mine. Self- 
dulity and scattered my preconceived opinions? condemned, I turned away, I could not bear 
like chaff. Here was one nature, innocent 2 to meet their look of sad inquiry ; how dared 
pure and good—here was one soul unstained,‘ I, indeed, ask this pure life to mingle with 
‘unspotted from the world,’ one life devoted to mine, wasted in idleness, sunk in folly, stajned ~ 
works of piety, charity and kindness, one heart‘ by dissipation? Silently convicted, I offered 
full of tendernsss, truth and love for all human-¢ her my hand in mute farewell, but she clung 
kind; could it hold love and tenderness for’ to it and wept, tears that might have washed 
me? On this problem I pondered all night? all my sins away. 
long, and received the repaired coat from theS ‘‘‘I must do right,’ she said, ‘ whatever 
hands of the false Teresa in the morning, with 9 comes ; I must obey my mother. When she 
as sacred reverence as if it had been the holy ° died, she gave me this to remind me of all she 
garment of Saint Peter himself. I have it to¢taught me.’ She held up before my half 
this day, and none but myself and one other? blinded eyes her constant companion, the little 
person, necessarily in the secret, knows why<needle-book, with the warning motto inside 
that faded andragged habit, which ought to have and I begged of her, who refused me what I 
descended to the old-clothes-man long ago, is‘ valued most in life, to give me the most pre- 
folded respectfully away, in the inner sanctuary ¢ cious treasure she had. 
of my wardrobe, and is to be handled more 2 ‘‘ Whether I hoped her resolution would be 
choicely and delicately than the newer articles¢ weaker, with that constant reminder away ; 
of satin and broadcloth, beside it. Assoon as [> whether I thought the little talisman would 
could replace it, I did so, not for its shabby ap-¢ work a miraculous change in me, or longed for 
pearance, for I positively hated to give it up, en- 7 it only as a souvenir of what she had done for 
deared to me as it was by that secret recollec-“ me, and of her pure and gentle presence, I 
tion; but I wanted to keep those careful littlec hardly knew; so rapid and bewildering had 
silken stitches intact, and while I wore it, was been the changes of thought and feeling in 
never without the thought ofits benefactress and / those few agitated moments; but I pleaded and 
mine. Day after day she was near me, and‘ obtained, and kissing the little hand that gave 
the feelings I could no longer conceal began to? it bore it away. 
be expressed in my manner, and reflected—I ‘Three weeks later I crossed the Atlantio, 
almost fancied—in hers. Her eyes grew softerS and descending like a thunderbolt on the 
and darker, and sheltered beneath their long? slumberous soil of my neglected plantations, 
lashes, failed to meet mine; her cheeks were began to inaugurate a new era in their history 
colored with a rare rosy tint, thet brightened? and my own. Spurred by a restless fever of 
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improvement and change, I dug and drained, : difficult path I hoped but hardly dared to 
reaped and sowed, planned and planted, with | believe, might lead at last to her. 

unwearying industry and increasing interest. é ‘“A year ago, I saw her name in the morn- 
I grew brown and sunburned, stout and robust, ine paper, among the list of arrivals at the 
but I also grew healthy, vigorous and trong House; and ten minutes after, my fast 
in mind and body, and forgot the idle excite-? Sir Archy was on his way to town. I did not 
ments and wasting dissipations of my former; send up my card from the hotel parlor, but 
life, in the healthier and purer pleasures of ; wrapped in paper the little needle-case and 
this. I was not happy, but I was plnangely (demanded an answer. My heart beat against 
content in trying to do right; and it was‘ my breast like waves against a rock, while I 
pleasant to be beloved by my servants, re-- sat waiting; the minutes seemed endless, the 
spected by my wiser friends, approved by my‘ time interminable; at last the door opened 
conscience. Through all the busy day there? and she came in. She was blushing, she 
was no time for memory and for pain, all was; was smiling, she was crying all at once, and 
cheerful activity and occupation; but in the ¢ holding the precious recovered treasure in 
quiet silent evenings, when the lamps burned»her hand. What I said I cannot tell, and I 
brightly, when the grate glowed red, when the’ ;shall never know what she replied. It was 
silver bells of the clock on the mantel rang a) like a dream to me when she came and laid her 
musical chime that echoed sadly through the; hands in mine, and told me what I had never 
empty rooms, then I was tempted indeed. -hoped to hear, like a dream still, sometimes, 
‘Better wine and cards,’ I thought, ‘better ; that her presence now daily blesses and 
wild excitement and deep dissipation, than< brightens the home so long dedicated to only 
this ceaseless, bitter pining, and this solitary » memories and hopes of her, and where she has 
retrospection!’ Nothing but her memory saved 5 been my guardian spirit indeed, is now an 
me from going back to the oblivion of this life, ¢ angel entertained, I trust, not wholly un- 
and through those weary hours the struggle’ awares. 

was very hard. I used to try to read, and? ‘<< A very pretty romance to come of needles,’ 
throw down the book in impatient sorrow, 5 said Fortescue, drawing a long breath. ‘ What 
remembering how we passed some cheerless’ a pity all ladies don’t sew!” 

wintry daysin Florence with reading aloud and > 
talking over what we read; how exquisite was” 
her appreciation of the author, how true her 








thoughtful comments, and how, looking up§ 
from my book, I used to meet the sympathetic? 
brown eyes, and read in them a sweeter story ‘ 
than in the printed page. A thousand memo- 

ries haunted me, thoughts that pierced es 
keenly than the needles in my souvenir, ¢ 

regrets sharper than its pins. At those times 1 
used to take it out of its hiding-place and lay‘ 
it on the table, waiting for an imaginary task, - 
and try to recall the picture so often canewed” 
in memory, of the little industrious fairy on? 
the cars, the Venus Akestria at N , theo 
vision that lighted up the old Italian palace, ¢ 
and did a secret good to me. Apart, each of? 
these remembrances had been to me all that is 
lovely and good in womanhood ; together, they? 
formed my ideal of womanly perfection, and my 

only vision of happiness and home. were 
had I loved her so dearly, even while in her5 > 
gentle presence, as living in those memories I? 





The Pearly He-union. 


BY L. H. T. 


Circling round the longest race 

That our earthly feet may trace, 

Through the winter’s night of gloom, 
Through the spring’s sweet wealth of bloom, 
Grect we now the festive chime 

Of our pleasant meeting time. 


Many happy years be ours, 

Crowned like this with August flowers, 
When our paths that widely roam 
Gather in the dear old home, 

And a father’s welcome free, 

Light the glad festivity. 


When the latest of our band, 

Worn with years, and toil, and strife, 
Meets upon the Heavenly strand 

All the fulness of bis life, 

There, oh there, with gladness free 
Let our last re-union be. 


learned to do. If she had been a white witch, > 
and the needle-book the binding charm she; 
bestowed, its spell could not have wrought ? Good mannera—true—though wrought with finest 
more potently, or its influence more compelled 5 2 skill, 

me than these remembrances, into the new on Are but the outward garment of good will. 


Mosse@leu, Pa. 
ro 
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Ohe Schoolmaster’s Gasays. ate re ar and bathed in the still 


It would be vain to look for a parallel 
g emonese mankind. The chain of resemblance 
between the human and vegetable kingdoms 
It has been « long, warm day. The su0’ here wants a link. All nations have represen- 
appeared a crimson circle at his setting. 1 tatives throughout all the regions of the globe. 
have been taking a long walk since four o'clock. } Riown by every wind and tossed by every wave 
Tam not a ‘Country Parson” but a country of circumstance far aside from the way he 
schoolmaster; having for my charge s0Me “meant to walk, and the path he would have 
fifty pupils great and small in this quiet, ©troq, man is chosen from the lowly to sit among 
sunny, shady, white and green little village Of “the proud, to wave the sceptre of power, and to 
; ,» in Michigan. My week’s work 18° prave his name in characters of burning glory 
finished, and Ihave two days of rest and re-< upon fame’s immortal tablets, while another, by 
creation in prospect before Monday shall bring ‘ mad aisbition driven when? he. haw almost 
its routine of pedagogical duties. ‘ gained the summit of his desires, and finds him- 
In one of his essays, Mr. Boy d remarks self defeated, turns in his desperation and 
the impracticability of concentrating thought : casts his name upon the cycles of the centuries 
Een a een subject when the phy sical occu- ‘linked in ignominy with those of Judas, Arnold 
pation is changed—giving for an instance the ~ ang all the list of traitors whose names darken 
change from the quiet of the study to a long : the pages of the history of the world. 
walk to visit a distant parishioner. — 2 Maan, in the pride of his strength, glories in 
I have often noticed the truth of his remarks, ‘the dominion he possesses over the lesser works 
and the fact that any marked change in the “of God; yet, more than all or any of these, is 
bodily position or employment seems to neces-" he the creature of impulse and circumstance. 
sitate a change of the mental. So this after-- Why, as we pass onward in the journey of life 
ra ms : 3 
noon, when I left my school-room, I let my * ao we find the way macadamized with bones— 
thoughts go free; but they did not fly AWAY ¢ with the skeletons of hopes, which, having led 
and soar into the heavens among the clouds “+4 oi, worshippers in a panting race—unheed- 
and sunbeams of science or of song—no, they in g by calm streama and silvery fountains, 
settled right down into the dust of life's high- :¥,., ugh meadows and groves of beauty, un- 
. . ey: . ) 
re ° ee etl i sigs Bets a pre : oS noticing the rich golden harvest fields and 
ie oer Jou Sule : ousl Faas ‘ tie substantial fruits in yellowing orchards all 
be perhaps J ou woul like to know what‘, ound—turned like Dead Sea apples on the 
suggested this train of thought. It was the lips to dust and ashes in the grasp? 
spectacle of a young man, arrived, I should» I have read somewhere of an arrangement of 
judge, at the mature age of three years, pro-¢ nature’s works, beautifully illustrating the lives 
ceeding through and raising all he conveniently * ,¢ many men. A hill crowned with a beauti- 
could of the dust of the road; which occupation ‘ ¢,) grove, which as the traveller gazes upon it 
seemed to afford him the most intense satisfac- >; the mornin g looking towards the east, as the 
tion. To-morrow the probability is, from the“ sun mounts above the horizon and casts his 
appearances of the sky, he will be engaged in beams of glorious light through leaves and 
the equally laudable and interesting enterprise ‘boughs, presents the appearance of a sheet of 
os poe oud one = a oe by that < burnished silver. As he proceeds upon his 
same road-side. ‘And such 1s life. cjourney, reaches the woods at noon, passes 
on ‘them, and at evening looks again upon the 
There is a flower we are told which is found ¢ object of his morning's admiration, he sees the 
but once on all the earth, and that upon a high oe dazzling splendor again reflected to his 
¢ 


THE DUST IN LIFE’S HIGHWAY. 





and rock-bound coast of ocean. There itSeastern view. Thus man may look forward to 
flourishes and fades away; but in all the ages - life’s noontide as the goal and perfection of his 
it hag. blown, not a wind of heaven, nor bird, 5 desires and hopes of fame; but when it is 
nor wave of the sea, has cast its seed upon creached the glory is all dust and ashes; as the 
another soil where it might thrive. ThusS woods at noon presented to the traveller but 
while other plants are spreading over earth, §the common scene of gnarled and twisted limbs 
mountain nor ocean having power to stay them 2and roughened, ragged bark and blackened 
in their course—that, in all its original, glori- Sstumps, scattered here and there with rotten 
fied beauty, stands alone where first it baaked 2logs. But when the hour has passed for gain- 
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ing the world’s applause and honor, he may‘ for the peaceful wayside pleasures, that he 
be strong enough to rise with the mourner in> might have approached his end 

‘sLocksly Hall’ to longings for a higher, “Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 


holier life, and say— About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward > Did you ever follow to the grave a friend in a 
let us range, e quiet country place, where such an occurrence 


Let the great world spin forever down the ringing: had not the business air it hasin cities? As 
grooves of change. Cthe train moved on ‘‘in the smoky light of 
Oh, I see the crescent promise of my spirit has not” harvest Cine! 46 (le. Hucal spOb-ehosen-for hia 
set, : Beet 
Ancient founts of inspiration well through all my ¢ loved remains to rest, and while you watched 
fancy yet. them lower the coffin into its narrow house, 
Oh, that mankind would not fly along the thoughts of your own death and burial may 
path of life with blistered, bleeding feet, have passed over your spirit. You wondered 
where your ashes would be cast, and who 
would follow you to your long home; and then 
pursuing the Ignis Fatuus of Fame, the Fatasthe thought—‘‘ When I am dead—shall I be 
Morgana of wealth, and the mirage of worldly, ¢ missed ?”” comes with a power and significance 
artificial pleasure. Oh, that they would leaveS ever before unfelt. What a sense of failure 
the dusty, blackened Aighway, and pass under ¢ would fill the heart when it could feel ‘‘ When 
the green trees, loaded with yellow, ripened )I return to dust, there will be none to mourn; 
fruit, and through the arbors covered with¢ though gone, I shall not be missed, and when 
vines of God’s own planting, and pluck the>the turf is green above me, I shall be for- 
purple clusters hanging in glory on every gotten.’’ 
hand, and wander through the green pastures, From such bitter thoughts you strengthen 
by the still rivers, towards the kingdom a up in the belief that yours will be no such 
God, ‘‘and all these things should be ane dying moments, and as the forms of friendship 


aes noes ? Sa Scrowd before you, you feel that with our 
t is a strange, a wondrous sight, to see a’ . 
young life going down—to see n gorgeous sun’ praye in gome grecm held benenth the plessant 
eclipsed forever in the full noontide of its day 5 sky, and you may respond to the sentiment of 
of splendor. Mysterious that some bright, 43, peautiful lin 

happy beings, beautiful in face and eae 


should sink into a decline, and, when to our 


“ Where many feet have flown and bled before,” 


TI know, I know, I should not see 
’ The season's glorious show, 


short sight ’twould seem they were just ready 2 Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
with floating grace to enter life’s most flowery ;, Nor its wild music flow; 

gardens, yield in all their readiness to that: But if around my place of sleep 

grim Conqueror, across the threshold of howe Die lends love shonls come Meee? 


They might not haste to go; 


palace doors they never shall return until thes Soft airs, and song, and light. and bloom 
angel shall proclaim that Time shall be nos Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 
more. It seems a bitter thing to follow one? These so thor saftened. enris should. beat. 
h hich snanot hediatiehede The thought of what has been, 
we love to the repose whic eae > And speak of one who cannot share 
but the pain of the last sad rites is measured ¢ The gladness of the scene; 
by the degree of peace in-which he closed his? Whose part in all the pomp that fills 
a * a ’ i . i 
eyes upon the world. If in the quiet, white, The circuit of the summer hills, 
: i Is—that his grave is green; 
spotless robe of faith, he wrapped himself for And deeply would their hearts rejoice 
the long sleep, it seems less hard to say? To hear again his living voice. A. L. W. 
‘¢good by’’ than if, filled with all passions. ————___+2e_____- 


goaded by remorse, stung by the last pangs of§ Evenyrsine within us and about us shows 
vain ambition, panting for revenge, and burn-¢ that it never was intended that man should be 
ing with fierce hate in all his veins, with2idle. Our own health and comfort, and the 
gnashing teeth, and with his bony fingers> welfare and happiness of those around us, all 
clutching at wild phantoms of the crazed brain, require that man should labor. Mind, body, 
with execrations welling and bursting from his, soul, all alike suffer and rust out by idleness; 
foaming lips, and howling curses and blasphemy ?the idler is a source of mental and moral 
with maddened strength to lash his life out 2 offence to everybody around. He is a nuisance 
amid all commotion of his stricken soul.$in the world, and needs abatement for the 
Then oh, that he had left the dusty highway § public good, like any other source of pestilence. 
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Gelhat Game Afterwards. an ey is said that he is alive and now in this 


A Sequel to “NOTHING BUT MONEY.” 





‘‘Do you believe it?’”’ asked the cca 

‘¢ Of course not.”’ 

The face of Mr. Larobe was no longer of a 
deadly paleness. He leaned in a more confi- 
dential way, towards Guy. 

‘¢ What else is said ?” 

‘More than I can repeat. Chiefly, and of 
first concern to us, that a person, said to be 
my father, is in the hands of designing and 
interested individuals—one of them my sister’s 
husband—who asserts that they are in posses- 
sion of all that is required to prove the claimed 
identity. Of course, you are to be convicted 
of crime and punished, and I am to be robbed 
of so much of my father’s estate as came fairly 
into my hands by his will. A precious plot, 
truly !” 

‘‘In the hands of your sister’s husband ! 
And pray who is he?” 

‘A fellow named Ewbank. I never saw 
him until last night. If I had heard the name, 
it was forgotten.” 

‘¢ Ewbank!’’ Larobe looked confounded. ‘‘Not 
Ewbank the teacher ?” 

‘¢ Teacher or preacher, it is more than I can 
say.” 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
( Concluded. ) 
CHAPTER XXvV. 


A little after ten o’clock, on the next day, 
Adam Guy, Jr., entered the office of Justin 
Larobe. The lawyer was engaged, and he 
had to wait nearly half an hour before he 
could obtain an interview. He was sitting in 
an ante-room, where a student was writing, 
when a person came through, whom he recog- 
nized as Glastonbury, a well known counsellor 
at law. He had been all this time in confer- 
ence with Mr. Larobe. It was now his turn. 
A look, searching and suspicious, met him as 
he went in. 

‘Ah, Mr. Guy.’’ The lawyer arose and 
received him formally, and with an air of 
deference. What struck him was the great 
change in Mr. Larobe, who did not look, to 
him, like the same man he had known ten 
years ago, and, occasionally, met during = 
lapse of that period. Particularly did he 
note the absence of a certain steadiness of tho 
eyes, which had once given him an advantage 
over timid people, and those not entirely self-2 ‘*And is he your sister's husband?” La- 
confident. Now they fell away from his gaze, Srobe’s look of surprise remained. 
if he looked at him intently, but came back ‘Yes. But, what do you know of him?” 
again, the moment his eyes were withdrawn,) To this interrogation, the lawyer made no 
in a suspicious, searching scrutiny, that was reply, but sat with looks cast down. 
detected over and over again. There was in) ‘Whois in‘league with Mr. Ewbank?” he 
his face a worn and exhausted air, and a‘asked, at length. 
pinching of the features, as if he had suffered? ‘* Doctor Hofland.”’ 
from bodily pain. The long nose and wide2 ‘‘ Who else?” 
nostrils were sharp and thin—his hair turning$ ‘I am not informed.” 
gray rapidly—his form beginning to stoop. There was silence again. 

The men touched, rather than clasped, hands.§ ‘This Ewbank, then, is your sister’s hus- 
Mr. Guy took the chair that was offered.¢ band,” said Larobe, after musing for some time. 
Both were ill at ease. Guy was half doubting> ‘Yes. So I learn.” 
the policy of this interview which he had¢ ‘‘ Which sister?” 
sought; and Larobe was trembling in suspense? ‘‘ Lydia.” 
for the words that should reveal what was in§ ‘‘Lydia. I thought she married a low, 
the mind of his visitor. worthless fellow.” 

‘¢Mr. Larobe,” said Guy, forcing himself to ‘¢So she did. But he died, I believe; and 
spenk—‘‘I have called for the purpose of talk- ¢ this shrewd rascal picked her up, in order, no 
ing with you on the subject of certain ex-‘ doubt, to make her a stepping-stone to fortune 
traordinary rumors that are afloat in regard through the imposture now attempted.”’ 
to my father. You have heard them, no> Larobe did not answer. He looked stunned. 
doubt.”’ Guy was troubled at his manner. 

A deadly paleness, in spite of his effort to? ‘‘Were you advised of this plot before?’’ he 
be composed, overspread the lawyer’s face. asked. 

‘¢ What is the purport of these rumors?” ‘In part.” 

Mr. Larobe managed to keep the tremor that? ‘Did you know that Doctor Hofland had 
ran through his spirit, out of his voice. or ee himself up with it ?”’ 
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‘‘T have inferred as much. But, have yous ‘‘ Nothing, until a move is made.” 
information, Mr. Guy, as to where the man< The office door opened quietly, and a sheriff’s 


now is who claims to be your father ?”’ < deputy came in. Larobe looked up with a 
‘He is living with my sister.” ¢ Slightly annoyed expression— 
‘(In the family of Mr. Ewbank !” ‘‘Tll be at leisure in a few moments, Gar- 


‘Yes. So I understood Doctor Hofland.” ¢ land. Wait in the front office.” 

‘s How long has he been there?” But the deputy sheriff, instead of retiring 

‘s For several months.”’ on this invitation, said— 

‘It can’t be possible!” There was "Le ‘‘ Let me speak with you, Mr. Larobe.”’ 
than surprise in the countenance of Mr. La-2 There was something in the officer's tone, that 
robe. Even Guy was startled by its expression. ; ; caused Guy to look at him curiously, and made 
The gleam of his eyes—the curve of his lips—< Larobe’s face a little paler. Rising, the lawyer 
the quiver that ran through all the facial : crossed the room and stood near the officer, 
muscles—gave signs of evil passion ; of malice, > who said a few words in his ear. 
hate, and cruelty. For an instant, he looked: «For me!’ exclaimed Larobe, his face be- 
the wolf at bay. c coming white. 

‘‘Where does your sister live?” asked Las The officer handed him a paper. He did not 
robe, as he dropped a veil of apparent indiffer-s read the legal form, for he understood too 


WANN 


ence over his face. aa its import. He was under arrest. For 
‘¢T am not informed.” ¢ years, a haunting terror had dogged his steps. 
‘‘ Have you seen the man?” : For years, he had lived in dread of this hour. 
“No.” S ° For years, his steps had been close upon the 


“It is a most extraordinary case!” said the‘ edge of a dark abyss, and in all that time had 
lawyer. ‘And this long waiting, and working ‘dwelt with him a painful sense of danger. 
in secret, aiOME that we have skilled plotters: Now, his feet had slipped, and there was no 
against us.’ arm to save him! He must go down to swift 

‘‘The chain of evidence is complete, accord-‘ destruction. No wonder that his face grew 
ing to Doctor Hofland.” ¢white as ashes; nor that his knees trembled 

‘« He said that to you ?” e and gave way. 

‘Yes. That all the testimony was ready, ‘‘What is it?” said Guy, advancing. He 
and that I was about being informed of every : had observed the blank fear in Larobe’s coun- 


thing.” tenance. The lawyer, aware of the presence 
‘When did he say this ?” in which he stood—of the keen eyes that would 
‘¢ Last night.” 3 read every look and movement, made a feeble 
“To you?” effort at self-composure. But, the old strength 


‘Yes. I called to ask the meaning of some, of will was gone. He was unable to command 
things that came to my ears yesterday, and he: the hitherto obedient muscles—to look indiffer- 
then made the astounding communication about ‘ ence while terror palsied hisheart. There was 
my father.” <an almost helpless waving of the hand towards 

‘‘Who were implicated ?” Mr. Guy, as if to keep him off. But, Guy 

‘‘You, and my step-mother. He says, that‘ pressed close upon him, grasping his erm, and 
neither the man I saw at the Institution on Staten ” crying out, sternly— 

Island, nor the lunatic who was killed in falling ‘ ‘Ts it all, then, true! Villain! speak!” 
from the window, and whose body now lies in, : He shook Larobe with violence, in bis excite- 
our family vault, was my father. He was: ment. 

very positive, and talked like one who be-> All this was too much for the guilty man. 
lieved all he said.” SHe staggered back, and fwould have fallen, 

‘sYou don’t know where your sister lives?” ¢ had not the sheriff’s officer supported him to a 
Larobe had not replied to the last sentences of< chair. 

Guy. From a state of abstraction into which ‘¢ Leave me for a few moments, Garland. I 
he fell, he looked up, asking this question in a2 wish to have a word or two alone with this 
tone of interest, that a little puzzled his com- ° gentleman,” said Larobe, in a weak, exhausted 


panion. way. 
‘¢ No,” was answered. But the officer did not move. 
They sat silent again. ‘¢Don’t be afraid. I shall make no effort to 
‘¢ What can be done?” asked Guy, breaking? escape. Just a minute or two, Garland. I 
the pause. have something very partioular that I must say 
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beauty in goodness, and a charm in self-denial. 
Limited, for a period of time, to the society of 
his daughter, her husband, and Doctor and 


to him alone.” The pale, shivering prisoner 
plead with the officer. 


‘‘T’ll be surety for him,” said Guy. ‘Give 


us a few minutes alone.’’ 


A little while the officer hesitated, and then; in human character never seen before. 


went slowly into the next room, leaving the 
door partly open. As soon as they were alone, 
Mr. Larobe, striving anew to compose himself, 
ssid to Guy— 

‘sWhat if this man should be your father ?” 

Guy did not answer. The question was 
unexpected. 

‘¢T do not say that he ts your father. 


Mrs. Hofland, he became familiar with traits 
In the 
old life, he did not believe that such a thing 
as unselfishness existed. It was a dream of 
the preacher and the enthusiast. But, in the 
new life, it was a conviction that no reasoning 
could disturb. 

Everything in regard to his family that could 
be learned, from the period of his removal to 


T only‘ the hospital until the present time, was com- 


ask, whatifheis? This arrest is for the pur-¢ municated to Mr. Guy. By many things that 
pose of giving importance to the claim about‘ were related, he was touched deeply; and 
to be set up for an unknown person, wae any things aroused his fiery indignation. 
assumes to be Adam Guy, Sr. Now, supposes Always, Mr. Ewbank endeavored to draw from 
the claim, right or wrong, affirmed by legal? his anger the spirit of retaliation; to lift him 
decision ; how will you stand? I merely put> above revenge into a regard for what was just 
the question.” and humane. Towards his son Adam, on 

‘That is my affair, not yours,” answered learning how heartlessly he had separated 
Guy, with considerable impatience. himself from his brothers and sisters, and how 

‘‘Very well. I have no more to say.” The¢basely and unnaturally he had acted towards 
lawyer's voice was choked and husky. Rising,‘ Lydia, when informed of her presence in the 
he called to the officer, who immediately came? city under circumstances of extreme destitu- 
in. tion, his feelings were very bitter. No argu- 

“I am ready, Garland. Thank you for’ment, no excuse, no representation, could 
waiting.” And the prisoner went out with the soften him towards Adam. 


” 


SIX 


deputy sheriff. He was scarcely past the 
threshold, ere Guy repented of his stupidity 
in not accepting from Larobe the communica- 
tion he had, evidently, intended to make. He 
even called after him. But the opportunity 
was gone. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Not in vain had Mr. Ewbank, through all 
the months of Mr. GQuy’s childish state, wrought 
with him for good—not in vain had Mrs. 
Ewbank ministered to him in patience, in 
gentleness, and in love. Too deeply had the 
impressions they sought to make, imbedded 
themselves in his consciousness. A sudden 
and entire restoration of the past, might have 
obliterated much; but, old things came back 
so gradually, that opportunity was given to 
blend with them new and better states of life. 
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‘‘ He is unworthy the name of son or brother! 
Don’t speak of him !’’ 

In sentences like these, varied with harsher 
words, he answered all the attempts made by 
Lydia and her husband to draw, in his mind, 
a veil over Adam’s heartless conduct; and 
they finally ceased all reference to a subject, 
that only made him aterner and less forgiving. 

Late in the afternoon of the day on which 
Larobe had been arrested, Doctor Hofland 
received a note from him, asking an interview 
on matters of importance at eight o'clock in 
the evening. The place named was the law- 
yer’s office. He had given bond for his ap- 
pearance at court, and was at liberty. At the 
hour mentioned, Doctor Hofland called, as 
desired. He found Mr. Larobe alone. His 
appearance shocked him. Never had he seen, 
in any face, a more exhausted, worn, and 


The old hardness—the old love of money—< hopeless expression. But, his eyes were steady 
the old intense selfishness, manifested them-2g he looked at him—steady, with some des- 
selves at times—but, love for his daughter, 5 perate purpose. 


born of her love and care for him, and a regard 
for, and confidence in Mr. Ewbank, upon which 
no suspicion could intrude, were softening and 
countervailing elements with Mr. Guy. Light 
had come into his mind, showing him a different 
relation of things. He saw higher truths than 
had ever before presented themselves; saw 


‘‘ Excuse me, Doctor, for having put you to 
the trouble of coming to my office,” he said, 
calmly. ‘I would have called on you, but 
here we shall be free from chance interrup- 
tions; and I have that to say which needs to 
be calmly considered. And, first of all, Doo- 
tor, will you receive from me any communica- 
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tion I may think best to make, and hold it? The Doctor bowed. 
sacred to the extent I desire. Icantrust your$ ‘Shall I go on?” 
honor. Your pledge given, I know it will2 ‘‘ Yes.” 


bind.” ‘‘Of course, I cannot obtain the privilege 
The Doctor, after a few moments’ reflection, (asked, except by yielding all this suit is de- 
answered— signed to secure.” 
‘‘Ts any good to arise from this communica-¢ ‘‘Say, in the fewest and directest sentences, 
tion ?”’ cjust what you wish to communicate, Mr. La- 


‘‘That will depend, mainly, on your dae need Doctor Hofiand drew himself up, and 
ment in regard to it. If what I have to pro- 2spoke with firmness. ‘I have passed my word 
pose meets your approval, good will arise—ifSof honor to betray your confidence in no- 
not to me, at least to others. If it does not ¢thing.” 
meet your approval, I stipulate for an eee ‘(In a sentence, then, Mr. Guy is living.” 
able silence touching all that I may communi- ¢Larobe’s face crimsoned slightly; and then 
cate. On no other terms will I utter a sen- S becanie paler than before. 

tence of what is in my mind. You are, noS ‘I am aware of that,” replied the Doctor, 
doubt, aware that I was, to-day, placed under Cuumoved. 


arrest.” ‘‘But the evidence in possession of his 
‘“<T am aware of it.” friends is not, in all respects, complete, and 
‘‘And you know something of the cause?” Smay be so obscured by the testimony of wit- 
‘“¢ Yes,” nesses on the other side, as to make the issue 


“It is of this that I desire to talk with you. >doubtful. I shall fight in this contest hard, 
Are you prepared to hear me, in the strictest (and without scruple as to the means employed 
confidence? To hold my communication as >to gain success, for, with me everything is at 
sacred as if made at the confessional? 1 have(stake. A desperate man, Doctor, will use des- 
no purpose of deception or hindrance. What ?perate means. But, all doubt as to the issue 
I shall say will not embarrass you in the Smnay cease if you will. Iam ready, if permitted, 
smallest degree. Your present relation to the ¢to retire from the field. It isto say this, that 
case will remain undisturbed, if you decide S[ have asked an interview.” 
not to act in the line of policy I wish to pre-¢ ‘+ What are your stipulations?” 


sent for your consideration.” ‘¢The abandonment of this suit, on condition 
‘‘T will hear you,” said the Doctor, after a ‘that I place in your hands such evidence as 
silence of over a minute. will, at once, restore Mr. Guy to his proper 
‘‘In honorable confidence ?” legal status.” 
‘“‘ Certainly.” ‘¢It is not with me, Mr. Larobe, to say yea 


They were sitting at opposite sides of a5or nay to such a proposal,” replied Doctor 
table, and Larobe was leaning, in nervous ex- ¢ Hofland. 
pectation, towards Doctor Hofland. At the> ‘‘Iam aware of that. But, being in posses- 
answer he drew back, with stronger signs of (sion of my offer, you may ascertain without 
relief than he meant to have betrayed. scommitting me the chances of its acceptance. 
‘Of course,” he said, after . pause for col- ¢It will be better, all round, I think. The issue 
lected thought, ‘‘I have not been in cf the suit will go no farther, at the worst, 
rance of the movement for some time planned Sthan the establishment of Mr. Guy’s identity. 
against me; nor of the nature of the evidence ¢! shall escape legal consequences. The loop- 
that will be adduced to convict me of crime. I > hole is open.” 
know just how much it is all worth, and how ¢ ‘What then ?”’ asked the Doctor. 
to meet and dispose of it; and [ feel sure of > ‘‘ Within twenty-four hours after I am satis- 
being able to thwart all the plans laid for my “fied that the suit is to be abandoned, and my 
ruin. Sull, I shrink from the infamous noto- csurety safe, I shall retire from this city.” 
riety which must come when the case opens. ‘* Whither ?” 
Of late years, my health has not been good. I 
am losing in both nervous and mental stamina 


A shadow of pain swept over his face. 

; ‘<T shall drop down, like a wind-blown seed, 
and do not feel equal to the strain that must Cin some unknown spot,”’ he answered, in a sad 
come. Therefore, I am looking for some door < voice. ‘‘But whether the soil be rich or bar- 
of escape; and will abandon much that I hold Sren, my roots will not strike deep; for there is 
dear for the privilege of a quiet exit. You no vitality in me. I have played madly, in 
understand me?” life, Doctor, risking honor, happiness, safety, 
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everything—and I have lost! 0, fool! fool!” ‘half surprised, half alarmed expression of his 


He shivered as he said this, like one a-cold. -face showed. 
smomelhing more than you have offered will 2 ‘‘What I have offered, will secure all that 
be required,’’ said the Doctor. Sean be gained through the courts, after long 
‘« What?” Sdelays—for, I will fight him to the last.” 


‘‘You will have to restore some twenty-five ‘‘ Possibly you may be right in this—possibly 
or thirty thousand dollars appropriated from¢ wrong. I will give sober consideration to what 
the estate of Mr. Guy.” you have said, and then, after sounding Mr. 

There was a look of blank dismay in the face SGuy and his friends, sce you again. 
of Larobe. > When will you see me? I want no delays.” 

‘‘That demand will be cruel and oppressive,” 2 ‘ Say to-morrow nigh . ’ 
he answered. ‘‘J am not debtor in any such2 ‘‘ Very well. To-morrow night. Will you 
sum to Mr. Guy’s estate. All that I am worth, $call upon me at my office?” 
would not cover it.” ‘““ Yes.” 

‘‘The executors under the will of Mrs. The Doctor arose, and withdrew. Larobe 
Larobe, find evidence going to prove the claim; (did not accompany him to the door He was 
and this evidence is in Mr. Guy’s possession. >too much oppressed for courtesy. When alone, 
Of one thing, you may be sure, he will never ¢he bent forward on the table at which he was 
abate one jot or tittle of the demand.” sitting, with an abandoned air, letting his 

‘Then, driven to the wall, there is nothing §chest and face rest heavily down upon it. A 
left for me, but desperate battle.” The eyes ceronn parted his lips. He did not stir for a 
of Larobe were fierce with a sudden gleam. Slong time. Then he arose, heavily, like one 
His lips drew back from his teeth. He looked 2 who had been stunned, and moved about the 
savage and defiant. ooffice with an uncertain air. Finally, he took 

‘‘And certain defeat,” was replied. ‘‘Ah,¢from an iron safe a bundle of papers—title 
sir! You may well affirm that you have played 7 deeds, certificates of stock, and Various secu- 
madly in life, as all play, who seek, through ?rities—and, spreading them out on the table, 
wrong, a coveted good; for in all wrong lies Stele several hours in examining and arrang- 
hidden the seeds of a just retribution, which, Sing them. In this work he was active and in 
sooner or later, surely comes. If you giveearnest. It was nearly twelve o’clock when 
desperate battle, according to your threat, the She replaced them in his fire proof, and throw- 
more disastrous will be your defeat. Take my < ing himself on a lounge, passed the remaining 
advice, and let your offer include full restitu- part of the night in a heavy sleep. 
tion in every particular. As I have just said, 
there is evidence now in Mr. Guy’s hands, going S CHAPTER XXVII. 
to show that you have between twenty-five and‘, The two interviews held by Adam Guy, Jr., 
thirty thousand dollars of his estate in your with Doctor Hofland and Mr. Larobe, left his 
possession. He is not the one to yield a farth- >mind in a state of doubt, anxiety and alarm. 
ing of his just rights; and of all other living 2To him, the re-appearance of his father would 
men, you have the least title to his considera- S be regarded as a calamity. No natural affec- 
tion.” tion, no love of justice, no righteous indigna- 

For the space of nearly five minutes, Larobe >tion towards the alleged perpetrators of a 
sat with his cyes on the floor. Heavy lines¢dreadful crime, had power over his basely 
furrowed his brow—his face was rigid. sordid spirit. ‘* How will it affect me?” Be- 

‘What is the extent of your influence with Syond that, he had no concern—asked no ques- 
Mr. Guy?” he asked, at length. His voice ction. It was not his interest to have his father 





had regained its calmness. alive; and, therefore, he assumed the nega- 
‘‘He has yielded in many things to my ctive, instead of examining all affirmative evi- 

judgment,’’ replied the Doctor. dence; and, because he wished his father dead, 
‘* Do you think he will act according to your\tried to accumulate arguments against the 

judgment in the matter I have presented ?” possibility of his being alive. 
‘It is impossible for me to say, Mr. Larobe.” He could not help being profoundly dis- 
‘“What do you think 2?” turbed. The fact that hia father—or, as he 
‘Hic may be influenced.” had it, the person claiming to be his father— 
‘What will be your course ?” was with his sister Lydia, towards whom he 
‘That is not decided.” had acted with such cold- hearted indifference, 


Larobe had not expected this answer, as the >was particularly distasteful to him. On the 
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presumption that this claim was valid, the fact ¢ ‘Mr. Larobe’s children are still here ?” 

suggested many unpleasant consequences. The ‘¢ Yes, sir.”’ 

meeting with Mr. Ewbank had left impressions > Mr. Guy turned away partly, and stood with 

and reflections by no means agreeable. He ‘an irresolute air for some moments. 

saw in him a man of superior mind and quality ‘‘Is Mr.—Mr.—Ewbank—” He hesitated 

—one, so far as his sister was concerned, fully 5 and faltered in his speech, leaving his sentence 

competent to maintain her rights in the im-9 imperfect. 

pending contest. ‘Yes, sir. Mr. Ewbank is here,’’ promptly 
Two or three days were spent by Adam Guy, 2 answered the servant. 

Jr., in perplexed debate touching his own) ‘Can I see him ?”’ 

action in this strange complication. Then,‘$ ‘Walk in, sir.” And the servant moved 

with something of blind desperation, he re-? back. Mr. Guy entered and stood in the hall. 

solved to call at his sister’s and see for himself “ The parlor doors were open, and a strong light 

the man who claimed to be his father. The ¢ from the chandelier poured through them. 

time chosen was evening. In reply to a note >The sound of voices was on the air. 

written to Doctor Hofland, he got the location ‘‘T would like to see Mr. Ewbank here.”’ 

of his sister’s house. It was late—past nine ? And the yet undecided visitor, shrank back from 

o’clock—when he stood at the door of a moder- (the glare of gaslight towards the dim vestibule. 

ate sized dwelling in the western part of the 2In the few moments that elapsed from the 

city. In answer to his inquiry for Mrs. Ew-Stime the servant left him until Mr. Ewbank 

bank, he was informed that she was not at 2appeared, Mr. Guy sought in vain to bring his 


home. thoughts into order, and to determine some 
‘Can I see Mr. Ewbank ?” he then asked. line of action. Mr. Ewbank did not recognize 
‘‘He is out also,” replied the servant. him. 


Partly turning, he stood for a little while;< ‘*Mr. Guy,” said Adam, introducing him- 
then said, like one who had constrained him- ¢ self. 


self to speak— S$ “Oh!” Mr. Ewbank’s ejaculation was ina 
“Is Mr. Guy at home?” Csurprised tone. He made no other response, 
‘No, sir. They all went away together.” ‘but stood in a waiting attitude, for Mr. Guy to 
‘‘Went where?” ?speak his wishes. But, what had he to say? 
‘‘To Mr. Larobe’s, I think I heard Mr. Ew- § All his thoughts were still in confusion. Half 

bank say—down by the Monument.” stammering, he uttered the sentence— 
‘sWhen did they go?” ‘I called at your house this evening, and 
‘‘This morning; and the children went with -they told me you were here.” 

them.’’ ‘s Yes, sir.” 


Adam Guy, Jr., turned away without a word? «I would like to have a few words with 
more. He was confounded. What could this > you.” 
mean’? Affairs were rapidly assuming gst ‘On what subject ?” 
unwelcome shapes. All the family gone tothe 2 ‘About this person who assumes to be my 
residence of his late step-mother ! father.” 

He had returned to the central portion of the? «Ah! He is here, Mr. Guy. Perhaps you 
city before reaching a decision on the courseShad better see him for yourself,” said Mr. 
to be pursued. Still undetermined, he yet ? Ewbank. 
walked in the direction of the Monument, and 2 ‘Just what I desire. It was with this end 
at last found himself in front of the house: in view that I called at your house.” 
where, for the time, all his thoughts centred. ‘©Walk in.”’ And Mr. Ewbank moved back, 
Acting more from impuise than from any clear < followed by Mr. Guy, who, never in all his 
judgment of the case in hand, he ascended to 2 life before, had experienced such strange, con- 
the door and rang the bell. He had not even 5 fused, and oppressed feelings. Ere he had 
decided the question as to who should be in- 2 recovered himself, he was ushered into the 
quired for; and this decision had to be made > parlor, where he found nearly a dozen persons, 
in the face of an expectant servant. old and young, assembled. On one of the 

‘Ia Mr. Larobe at home?” He knew that ‘sofas lay a pale-faced boy, whose large bright 
he was not there, when he asked the question. eyes turned wonderingly on him as he entered. 
But this would give him time. > Sitting in a large chair with purple linings and 

‘No, sir. Mr. Larobe does not live here cushions, close by the sick boy, and with one 
now.”’ The answer dashed him a little. c hand on his forehead, was a man, against 
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whom leaned a singular looking girl, whose Shand writing, and sworn to, thus every im- 
half vacant, half intelligent face, expressed > pediment to the restitution of your father’s 
wonder and delight. The moment he entered, ‘legal rights is removed.” 

he was transfixed by the eyes of this man, who> ‘But, such a confession must consign him 
leaned slightly forward, with contracting ,to a criminal’s cell. I wonder that he made 
brows. All doubt left the mind of Adam Guy, it.” 

Jr. He knew this man. as if the dead had ‘‘ He has fled from the city.” 

been raised up, his father was before him.2 ‘‘And betrayed his surety,” said Guy. ‘So, 
He stood still, all power of speech and motion ‘dishonor is the twin of crime.” 


IVINS 


for an instant suspended. ‘‘Your father will abandon the prosecu- 
‘‘ At last,” said his father, speaking sternly. > tion.” 
‘¢ At last, Adam!” ‘¢ Was this agreed to?” 


There followed a breathless silence. Adam2 ‘It was, no doubt, understood. Barred 
then came forward, slowly, pausing within a Saway from the city of his nativity—stripped of 
few feet of his father, and looking at him with 2fortune—broken in health and spirits—and 
straining eyes. bearing with him the undying memory of all 

‘‘My father!” dropped from his lips—not ¢he had madly risked and lost—I think his 
coldly—not with constraint—but with a kind § bitterest enemy might willingly abate the prison 
of wild, gushing surprise, mingled with so<cell. Let not man follow him with retribution. 
much feeling that every heart felt the throb in >His punishment, like Cain’s, will be greater 
his voice. ‘‘ My father!’ he repeated. Then‘than he can bear. Heis in the hands of the 
covering his face he stood trembling. Just and the Merciful, and we may safely leave 

“Adam!” The old man’s voice softened a §him there.” 
little; and he made an effort to rise from his2 ‘Iam not of your spirit, Doctor. I would 
chair. Lydia was by his side in a moment, Shunt him to the death,” answered Guy. ‘No 
and her lips were at his ear. ; retribution is too severe for such an infamous 

‘‘ Forgive him!” she whispered—and Adam )crime. He should never have been permitted 
heard her words—‘' He is your son. Forgive $to escape.” 
the past, father—the dark and dreadful past— 2. ‘Your father thought differently,” replied 
and bless God’s love for the sunshine that lies $Doctor Hofland. ‘‘As you have evidence to- 
about us now. Don’t let anger shadow this ¢night, he is under the influence of those who 
happy hour, dear father !’’ draw him towards forgiveness. Your sister 

‘‘Adam!’’ Mr. Guy reached forth his hand. 2and her husband, Mr. Guy, are not of your 
It was grasped and held tightly for a littleShard, stern, unrelenting quality; else, had 
while. Both father and son were strongly ¢reconciliation been a more difficult thing than 
moved. Adam was first to recover himself. Syou found it. You owe them much, if you set 
With returning composure, came a measure of cany value upon this reconciliation. A word 
embarrassment. The position he had main- >a motion, from Lydia or her husband, would 
tained towards all his family—his conduct and sh thrown up a wall between you and your 
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language with reference to his father since ?father that you might have striven in vain to 
becoming aware of his presence in the city— ‘pass. But, they are above such base and 
his conscious selfishness and cupidity—all had 2selfish action. Lydia has been learning in a 
their effect. He felt humbled, unworthy, ifSnew school, under a new teacher, lessons of 
not debased in the presence of his father, and Chumanity and forgiveness, that you and all 
of the sister he had despised, cruelly neglected othe members of your family should learn also. 
and basely insulted. The sister who now said «Mr. Guy, pardon me; but, it has so happened 
to his father—‘‘ Forgive him! He is your gin the order of Providence, that my relation to 
son !’’—and said it with a manifest power that eer father and some members of his family, 
showed her influence. has assumed features that make it my duty to 

At the earliest opportunity, Adam Guy, Jr.,Suse plainness of speech—and I now say to 


took Doctor Hofland aside, and asked— you:—Let there be laid as heavy a mantle 
‘What of Larobe ?”’ as possible over the past; and let the present, 
‘‘ He has confessed everything,” replied the cas it unfolds itself, be accepted in a new and 
Doctor. better spirit than you have ever shown. 
‘‘Tam amazed! Confessed that he kept my Against you, Mr. Guy, as the oldest son and 
father imprisoned for ten years!”’ brother, all have cause of complaint. You did 


‘‘Yes. We have the painful narrative in his Snot act well the part assigned you in the Provi- 
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dence of God; but drew away from the weak ‘them, for they will provoke none. Had my 
and the helpless and left them to the world’s jwill, my impulses, had sway, you and I would 
tender mercies. If they are ready to forgive, »not now be standing face to face; for my anger 
accept the proffer. Of all your sisters and jwas like fire when I learned all that you had 
brothers, Lydia was most cruelly neglected; *been and done. But for them, I would not 
yet, is she the first to speak for you—the first >have forgiven. Under this roof, my son, a new 
to step in and turn aside your father’s >home is to be constructed, in which love and 
anger.” peace are to dwell. We have heard from your 

Mr. Guy was visibly affected. He saw his sister Frances. She is inthe west, and is now 
own image as he had never seen it before— ‘returning to make one with us. Edwin has 
distorted, hideous, in contrast with the beau- not been here. May I trust you to see him, 
tiful image of his sister. Not answering, >and take a message from his father ?”’ 

Doctor Hofland resumed— ‘¢T will do faithfully, all you may desire.” 

‘¢ As for her husband, I have, during several 2 Adam’s voice trembled. 
months, observed him closely, and my testi- ‘Say to him, that I know all that he has 
mony to his worth is without abatement. A recently done; and that I understand the 
purer, truer man, I do not know. And he is, ginolives from which he acted. Say also, that 
also, a man of education and enlarged views. 2[ have laid it away with the past which I have 
One of superior quality in all respects. Of forgiven, and desire to forget. I wish to see 
necessity, taking all the peculiar circumstances (him. You understand me, Adam ?”’ 
of your father’s restoration to society, Mr. 9 “IT do.” 

Ewbank will, hereafter, exercise much in-) ‘And the spirit in which I speak?” 
fluence over him, and I need not add, after> ‘* Yes.” 

what has just been remarked, that this influ- Father and son held each other’s hands with 
ence will be for good. In everything, it will, 2a tightening clasp for some moments. When 
I know, for I have talked with him freely, ¢ Adam turned away and left the room, his eyes 
lead towards family re-union on the right 2 were dim with moisture; and wet eyes looked 
basis. Accept him, Mr. Guy, as a true friend 5after him. 

—a wise, unselfish friend. Don’t assume a ‘¢May God’s peace be on this dwelling,” 
hostile attitude ; this will hurt only yourself, >said Doctor Hofland, taking the hand of his 
for he is a strong, clear-seeing man, and brave Sold friend, as Adam retired. 

as strong. In the line of duty, he can be as> Mr. Guy lost his self-control, and leaning 
inflexible as iron. I say all this freely, that Sdown, laid his face on the head of Lydia, who 
you may know just where you stand.” 2was still at his side, and sobbed aloud. 

Mr. Ewbank joined them at this moment, 6 On this last scene in our drama of life, the 
and Doctor Hofland saw, by Guy’s subdued -curtain falls. Its foreshadowings of days to 
and respectful manner, that his counsel would Scome are full of promise—so full, that their 
be heeded. He left them together, and was blessing will not be counted dear even at the 
pleased to see them in earnest conversation, great price through which the purchase came. 
for a long time. $The fire is never too hot that burns out the 

‘‘My son,” said the father, holding Adam's >dross, leaving only precious gold. 
hand, as the latter was about going away— ‘> THE END. 

Lydia stood with an arm drawn in one of her > 
father’s, and leaning her face against him 
tenderly—‘‘ My son, there is for us all a better 
and a truer life, if we will lead it. Your sister A now Choself. 
and her good husband have helped to open for 
me the door of this better and truer life, and 
my feet, I trust, are on the threshold, trying 
to enter. Will you not enter with me? Touch- 
ing the past, my son, I have much to complain 
ot J ony hyde moved uneasily, and looked e Caves, cataracts, rivers, he rushes to view, 

Up into her father’s face. He went on—‘ But Ransacking for novelties old world and new, 

I will throw a mantle over the past; and I2 The pyramids mounts and afar sends his eye, 
pray you, Adam, not to remove it. This is i climbs Chimborazo fresh wonders to spy ; 





“Know thyself,” iso precept descended from Heaven, 

Which to weak erring mano for his guidance was 
given, 

Yet he heeds not its teaching, but stretches afar, 

[lis vision to scan distant planet and star; 


now my home, and the home of Lydia and her 2 He travels to China to scale its grand wall, 
husband. Let there be no jealousies towards § Yet knows not himeelf, greatest wonder of all. 
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Stings aw d Queens of Gngland im had escaped the Roman, Saxon, and Nor- 


*Sman invasions, and preserved their freedom 

cand their country uncontaminated by the ad- 
EDWARD I. Smission of foreign conquerors. Whenever 

Edward I., and his queen Eleanora, were‘ England was engaged in war, the Welsh made 
crowned at Westminster, August 19, 1274. At it & constant practice to lay waste the open 
the time of the death of his father, Henry III.,S country, and trusted to their inaccessible 
he was in the holy wars, fighting under the, mountains for defence; but those barriers did 
banners of the cross, and acquiring military ) not prevent Edward from taking possession of 
tame in the distant region of Palestine. oma country, and the reigning prince, Llew- 





his abseuce was no obstacle to his succession, >ellyn, and his brother David, were slain in 
for his prudence and valor were fresh in thes battle. The Welsh lost their national inde- 
memory of the English, who hoped he would ¢ pendence, which they had preserved for more 
employ tnose talents in maintaining the tran-$ than eight centuries, and Wales was annexed 
quillity of the kingdom, which had suffered so ¢ to England, from which time the eldest son of 
much in the two preceding reigns. the king of England hag had the title of the 
Immediately after the death of Henry the: Prince of Wales. The Welsh were amply re- 
barons assembled with one accord, swore fealty paid for the loss of a distinct nationality, and 
to their absent monarch, and appointed a‘ emerged from barbarian freedom to a state of 
regency to govern the kingdom until his return, ? more civilized liberty; they became one and 
wich was almost two years afterwards. Sthe same nation with the conquerors, and en- 
The majestic-furm and countenance of Ed-? joyed the same laws and privileges. 
ward corresponded with his vigorous mind and The Jews, who were introduced into England 
_ martial disposition, and displayed a character’ by William the Conqueror, had never been 
very different from that of his father. His; treated with much kindness; the king was 
eyes were black, and sparkled with uncommon ¢ their only protector, and absolute lord of their 
vivacity ; his hair was also black, and curled? estates; at any time when he wanted money he 
naturally. He had a fine open forehead and‘ felt at liberty to demand the amount required. 
regular features, He delighted in all martial¢In one yearin the reign of Henry the Third 
and manly exercises, and had great courage and§ Aaron, a Jew of York, paid the king thirty 
military skill. His intellect was of a very ¢ thousand marks of silver, besides two hundred 
superior order; his character was adorned with > marks of gold to the queen; and the last seven 
many virtues, such as a solid judgment, a per- years of Henry’s reign he received from the 
fect command over his passions, consummate, Jews the sum of one million two hundred and 
prudence, an acute penetration, and an ex-‘sixty thousand pounds. They submitted to 
emplary chastity, for the last of which, few if¢these extortions, as there was scarcely any 
any of the kings since the conquest had been >Christian copntry where they were more equi- 
remarkable. But with so many good qualities ¢tably treated in those days of bigotry and ig- 
he suffered ambition and the love of rule to: norance. Edward now caused all the Jews in 
lead him to commit many acts of injustice, yet¢ England to be seized in one day, and after a 
he was considered a great king, and England 2 strict examination two hundred and eighty 
derived many benefits from his administration. § were convicted of coining and circulating 
Edward began his reign by making a strict 2 counterfeit money; they received sentence of 
inquiry into the affairs of his kingdom, and > death, and were executed at Landon. The 
reforming abuses. He and his parliament¢ other Jews were all banished from the king- 
enacted new laws for securing the rights ofidom and permitted to take their personal 
the people; he took the Magna Charta for the< property, but their lands were confiscated. 
standard of his reign, and established a system) Edward now resolved to unite Scotland with 
of wise and vigorous measures, which gave‘ England. A sister of Edward's had some time 
order and peace to the country. ‘Ihe desire of; before married Alexander III., of Scotland, 
possessing the whole island of Great Britain who died leaving only one child, Margzre:, 
had so besct his mind, that every other con-¢ who married the king of Norway ; she also died 
sideration gave way to it, aud le deiermincd and left an only daughter, who was three years 
first to conquer Wales. cold when Alexander died and left lis throne to 
The Welsh had for many years enjoyed their $ his grand-daughter. Edward proposed to the 
own laws, language, customs and opinions. 9 King of Norway that the Prince of Wales 
They were the remains of the ancieut Britons, ) should marry his daughter, Margaret, the little 
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queen of Scotland, which he agreed to; but the fashions. ‘Didn't I think Brodie’s last 
the death of the young queen put an end to- mantles perfect beauties? and wouldn’t such 
the project. There were many who claimed: and such a shape and shade become Clara 
the throne, but Robert Bruce had the best. best?” then ‘how did I enjoy last night's 
right to the crown, being the grandson of. soireé—and wasn’t it strange Miss G : 
Alexander’s brother, David, by his daughter © should_be so jealous of Miss R 3 singing, 
Isabella. “when their styles were so different there could 
Edward marched an army into Scotland and‘ be no comparison, and both so fine.”’ 
was victorious in many battles, but the Scots’? Thus we chattered away an hour of what 
would not submit to his rule, though he treated: were to me golden moments, but to them mere 
them as a conquered nation, and placed English - playthings; my only consolation being that I 
garrisons and governors in the fortified places. » was helping the really charming little butter- 
Many of the Scottish nobility swore to obey’ flies to gracefully kill an bour of their duil 
him as their king, but William Dougins and day. They went, and I was soon deeply ab- 
others refused to take the oath. Edward* sorbed in writing out, for his mother, an ac- 
carried the crown, sceptre, and other symbols - count of soldier B ’s experience in secessia 
of royalty to England, also the famous stone on’ —similar, alas! to too many that have been 
which the inauguration of their kings was- lived and suffered in our war-cursed land. 
performed, which is still to be seen in West-S Hush! there’s a knock at the door. I say, 
minster Abbey. William Wallace and other? ‘what is it?” upon which brother Bertie's 
brave men resisted Edward’s authority. Robert: curly head pushes in—a pleading voice asks, 
Bruce, a son of Robert Bruce already mentioned, ¢ ‘‘ Sister Ida, mayn’t 1 come in? I’ve such o 
was crowned king of Scotland a year before’ darling little cbickie I want to show you, its 
the death of Edward, which so exasperated ‘fur is soft as white kittie’s.” ‘Yes, Bertie ;”’ 
him that he took 8 solemn oath to march into~ then after chickie’s ruR has been duly stroked 
Scotland and never to return till it was sub-’.and admired, Bertie says, ‘now, sister, just 
dued; he spent many months in pursuit of: please untangle this twine. I can’t play horse 
Bruce. He died in a tent by the road-side, » unless you do. I’ve worked real hard, but it 
July 7, 1807. He was seventy years old, and< only gets worse.” So I untangle the knot and 
had reigned thirty-five years. 7 his perplexity at the same time, then with a kiss 
DELAFIELD, W1s. Cand an injunction not to come again tbat 
¢morning, I send the little teaser awoy. An 
“hour of quietness follows, in which my work 

















——-— 


One Aap ¢ progresses finely; the facts gathered from 
oT © letters, and memory of conversations, are being 
BY ADA MORE: ° woven into a tale of truth which stirs my own 


Iam weary and vexed to night, and all be- soul to its very depths. Just now sister Lizzie, 
cause I have not been able to spend the day as%in the music room below, strikes up a joyous 
I wished and expected. This morning | rose’ song of victory; a cold chill runs over my 
early and fully and carefully planned out the. excited nerves, and I could almost scream for 
day’s work. Each particular amount of study, the pain caused by the discord of the sounds 
reading, writing, practising, sewing, &c., was>in the room below with the feelings in the room 
put down in its proper quantity and order, and: above. Reader, did you never, when full of 
I determined to, this day, ‘‘ make up for lost> anxiety over some little trouble you could not 
time,” resolutely saying, it should be one of: tell to others, or touched at heart over some 
advance. Scarcely had the first in the list of > thrilling story, or deeply interested over some 
duties been crossed out as ‘finished,’ when mental work—your nervous system all life and 
callers Were announced. Social politeness¢ activity in the effort—feel any sound to be 
told me to obey the summons, and with a slight > almost torture, and listen with a sort of morbid 
feeling of vexation I went to the parlor, and dread to the steps and voices, which are very 
found two lady friends, who declared them- > natural and pleasant things, when the mind is 
selves ‘delighted to see me; and knew I must be, § not thus excited? Then you know something 
equally with themselves, bored to denth by? of my feelings when the music below struck in 
these long dull days—how did I pass my time! Cupon and made discord with them. Now this 
and wasn’t ita shame this horrid war should? song was the one I oftenest admired and called 
take away all the dear beaux and leave us so‘for. There was such grand harmony between 
disconsolate!”? Then came the talk about? the notes and words. The sounds would go 
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reaching and swelling out as if striving to A : 
equal the sublimity of the thoughts. But this Heath-bed Promise. 


morning, the voice and harp below were tuned 
to the high coneert pitch of jubilant eae From the darkened chamber where Philip 
while the Aeart above was tuned to the wailing 5 Stourton’s wife lay sick of a mortal disease, 
dirge notes of oppression, sorrow, and death. 2 the doctor had taken his departure, after gentle 
Could the two instruments blend tones without but ominous words, and husband and wife 
horrid jarrings ? were face to face in “ the valley of the shadow 
After a time the music ceased, and I com-5°f death.” Buoyed up to the last with hope, 
posed myself to writing, with many self-scold-¢ that might ebb and flow, but had never wholly 
ings at this nervous weakness. Aine re ars ig aioe was fell quite 
Biddy comes to the door with a note from Mrs. 24eed on their hearts; and the pangs o 
H——, which contains an invitation to tea, 2 Parting came upon them with premature and 
and a request for the loan of our “daily” for Ulooked-for bitterness. 
poor Mrs. P——, who has a son in the army! ‘‘T could have wished to live a little longer 
I dispatch the paper and my acceptance, then - with you,” cama sick lady, in a mouientary 
shut up my work disappointedly, and go about ae eek and ig ne es ae 
a few household duties, the performance of He CRE GTED BO ROOM UT nO moter 10 Care 
wiih rings me othe time of my engagement fem baFAD, gum promis me 
With Mrs. H——; and now, after the fulfilment ¢ °""*» a 
of it, and an evening spent in the parlors with in the power of a mother who is not their own; 
company, Iam once sen seated at my desk snipes a . oe A a 3 ae 
per ain the day’s labor. I look hungrily a segeclens cae Saas A Be ne ope e ee cars 
at ‘“‘Les Miserables,” and ‘Last Poems,’’¢ ren, promise me not to marry again. 
which lie by my side; but no, it is very Philip Stourton was silent; he felt all the 
late, and they must not be touched until to-¢ eetoUs conditions which a promise of this 


morrow, which perhaps will be but sister a involved. However much he loved his 
to-day. = he loved her devotedly—yet he saw 


Vigoroug-minded men who have power to what his partner could not see, that in depriv- 
lock out all these vexatious interruptions with ing BY mae of me ree ml on Sdr, nenmight Be 
the key which locks them in, and the ‘not at creating for himself a life-long burden and 
home” which stands guard at the door, may sorrow. But his wife renewed her entreaties, 

? ° ° ° * 
well wonder why women never accomplish so and clasping him round the neck in a passion 
much in a literary way as they, and laugh at of tears, besought him not to refuse the request 
her ‘want of time!” wouldn't they call her an of one so near to the grave. With those dark 
unsocial, frigid ‘* blue-stocking,” if she should berece ine dying ei ala eas nan, meccouley not 
“take time” as they do? Verily it is woman's deny the petition: he promised. Nay, she 


duty to conform to circumstances, not to con- begged him evento swear that he would-be 
trol them. faithful to her memory, and never wed a second 


wife; and Philip Stourton took the oath, his 
reluctance vanquished by an importunity which 
it seemed almost cruelty to resist. 

The nurse who tended Philip's wife was a 


= of a peculiar temperament, strictly up- 





Album Hines. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. right, but fanatical in her potions of duty, and 


with a strong self-will. She-was an old servant, 
had been in the family of Mrs. Stourton’s 
father many years, and had been selected to 
accompany the young lady at the marriage. 
She had a sincere attachment to her mistress, 
who trusted and favored her, and when the 
fact became known that Mrs. Stourton could 
not recover, her grief was violent and uncon- 
trollable. On the day following the scene 
above described, Philip Stourton walking 
almost noiselessly into his wife’s sick chamber, 
observed the nurse bending over the poor 


Idle it were to wish thee perfect bliss— 

God’s system gives us not full happiness; 

Else might we heaven’s sweet home of love ig- 
nore, 

And cling despairing to this earthly shore. 

But in the way of duty lieth peace, 

And calm content, whose blessings never cease! 

A life well spent! it is a royal thing 

To reach perfection through much suffering ! 

Though dark and doubtful seems the dreary way, 

Far in the distance looms the brow of day 

His ways are joy, if fully understood ; 

The truly happy always are the goon. 
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invalid, and taking from her hands a letter, sa place in his mind. His promise occasionally 
whilst some whispered instructions were being‘ recurred to memory, but had hitherto caused 
given as to its careful delivery. His entrance 2 him no embarrassment or uneasiness. It was no 
seemed to disturb them somewhat; but he was 2 fear on this score that had influenced his mode of 
too heavy of heart to heed anything except the ¢ life hitherto; and he thought not at all of the 
pale face which looked wistfully at him from circumstance when he consented at last to 
the pillow. It was a sorrowful day, for before S break in on the seclusion which had become 
it closed his young wife died in his arms. Sabi Once under the roof of his hospit- 
During the months of desolate solitude which > able friend, Philip’s mind quickly took a color- 
followed his bereavement, the circumstance § ing of cheerfulness and gayety in keeping with 
of the promise he had given never once recurred? the scene. This gayety was, in fact, its most 
to his mind. The great grief swallowed up all> natural phase, and long constraint served no 
minor responsibilities of life. His loss was‘ doubt to make each pleasurable impression 
irreparable, his sorrow inconsolable; with his?more vivid. It has been said that he was well 
heart sealed up, as he fancied and wished, ‘fitted to shine in such gatherings; he seemed 
against consolation, he went on his cheerless<to regain all his old powers on this occasion. 
way. But the influences which nature brings ¢ Had the reunion been specially and cunningly 
to bear upon us in our misfortunes, though ‘ planned (as it was not) to allure him back into 
slow and silent in their operation, are in thecthe circle of living sympathies, the object 
end irresistible. Grieving constantly over his could scarcely have been accomplished more 
loss, Philip’s sorrow grew less poignant. His effectually. The lights, the music, the wine, 
children became more dear to him, and to a2conversation and repartee, the fair and happy 
greater degree than he had thought rssh fer about him, made up an atmosphere which 
grew to supply the place of his dead wife. By?a nature like his could not long resist. And 
degrees their merriment became less grating § when Philip returned to his sombre hearth, the 
to his ears. There were times, too, when his$Sshadow3s seemed less dense, and life more 
disposition recovered its natural tone; inter-2lovable than before; for we look at lite 
vals of forgetfulness of the past, of hopefulness >through the coloring medium of inward feel- 
for the future. The children found a kind but Sings, and to these human intercourse is like 
strict foster-mother in the nurse; and his?sunshine. But was there no special reason 
household was a fairly ordered household yet, S beyond for this revulsion in Philip Stourton’s 
though not the bright and complete one which¢ mind? He might have answered there was no 
he knew before the spoiler had trespassed upon 2 other; but it was whispered that bright glances 
it. had shone upon and fascinated him. Pshaw! 
So Philip Stourton lived through his trouble, § glances indeed. Yes, but they were Honor 
and found, after awhile, in his children, his? Westwood's glances, and Honor was a very 
calling, and his books, both comfort and tran- $ lovely girl. 
quillity. She was the niece and ward of Mr. West- 
In his profession of an architect, he worked > wood, their host; his heiress, also, it was said. 
steadily and successfully ; he loved it because § Philip admired her beauty, felt perhaps a little 
he excelled in it, and labor of any kind blunted ¢ flattered by her favor. But he was not to be 
the sense of pain and loss. A wealthy manu-Staken by the first pretty face that chanced to 
facturer had employed him in the erection of< look his way. Not in the least. 
some extensive business premises, and after-2 But Philip bad or made an errand to the 
wards of a private mansion; and on the com-Sgreat house within a few days, when an oppor- 
pletion of the latter, arranged a pleasant party tunity was afforded to him of judging whether 
to celebrate the circumstance. To this festive >he had not overestimated the young lady’s 
gathering the architect received a kindly § beauty and courtesy on his first visit; 1 matter 
worded invitation. Philip debated with him-2which curiously interested him, and exceed- 
self whether he should accept it, and finally cingly favorable to the lady were the conclu- 
concluded to do so. His wife had now been ~ sions he came to. 
dead two years, during which time he had S Then more than once or twice or thrice did 
altogether refrained from socioty. Inhisbappier<he repeat his visit, and gradually from his 
days he had been anything but a recluse, for acheart and from his hearth faded the dark 
gay and buoyanttemperament had made him theSshade which fell upon them when his dear wife 
favorite of many circles; ond now the natural 2 died. 


desire to mix with men once more began to find 3 One night, after a prolonged visit to the 
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Westwoods, Philip Stourton returned home, Sand was piqued. Instead of accepting the 
and sat down in his silent study with a flushed 2 opportunity thus offered, and placing the inti- 
and troubled brow. He tried to read, but after < macy on a footing more consonant to his sense 
turning a page or two the book was thrown<of duty—as had be been at one with himself 
aside, and he sat with thoughtful eyes before: on the subject he would have done—he deter- 
the fire, absorbed in reverie. Not very pleasant ‘ mined to combat and overcome this estrange- 
were his reflections, to judge from the muttered 5 ment. He succeeded. As his visits grew more 
words that escaped him now and then, betray-§ frequent, Honor Westwood’s manner resumed 
ing the theme on which his thoughts were < its old grace and warmth, till her uncle began 
busy. He had subjected himself to an influ- 2 to take note of such small circumstances as 
ence which few can long resist, more especially < led him to suspect that his niece and his archi- 
when the mind has been acted upon by sorrow 2 tect were—well, no matter—Honor was of age, 
and solitude. He found himself suddenly in a) mistress of a small fortune, and Philip Stour- 
forbidden realm, tempted by beauty, affection, § ton was an estimable man and his good friend. 
companionship, feelings universally welcomed Smooth as regarded outward influences was 
as the highest good of earth. But he was: the course of Philip’s love-making, but his own 
under disabilities; he was not free to choose) mind was irresolute and distracted. He felt 
like others; his promise stared him in the face.‘ the fascination which had seized upon him 
A wild mood of passion and remorse, and un-¢ grow day by day in power. He knew that he 
availing repentance perhaps for his rash pro-¢ was paltering with a sacred engagement which 
mise, took possession of his mind, and made‘She had never proposed to himself to break 
the long hours of that night sleepless. He was 2 through, yet he would not terminate the 
not so deeply enslaved but that he still retained ¢ dangerous intimacy, and he dared not look 
sufficient control over himself to take what was his pe the present hour. He worked hard at 


WALD ALTRL ALIVIN 


undoubtedly a wise resolution, if he desired toShis profession, crowded task upon task, pur- 
preserve inviolate the pledge he had given toc posely allowing himself little leisure for reflec- 
his lost wife. tion, but he gave blind way to his impetuous 
Honor Westwood wondered when the ane feelings whenever chance or choice led him to 
evenings came and went, but brought not thee Honor’s side. He did not neglect his own 
wonted and welcome guest. To wonder suc-Shome; but the nurse (now housekeeper), to 
ceeded disappointment, and to disappointment, < whose management his domestic concerns were 
the bitter, though only half-acknowledged, :intrusted, was far from being satisfied with the 
pangs of slighted love. Would he ever come state of affairs, and spoke out her mind as she 
again? What discourtesy had she been guilty ° was in the habit of doing. ‘The motherless 
of? She searched her memory and inured” sbildren were slighted. Business—if it was 
her mind in vain. In Philip’s absence she business that absorbed Mr. Stourton—should 
brooded over his image, and, as we are all apt 2 not swallow up home duties; and if it was gay 
to do, overvalued the merits of what she seemed (company that attracted him, it was still less 
to have lost, till in this way her half-formed¢excusable.”” These remonstrances she did not 
attachment’ripened into absolute love. orale to make to Philip’s face, and far from 
Mr. Westwood missed Philip Stourton too, (being silenced by his rebukes, let fall expres- 
and, unacquainted with the true state of affairs, 2 sions which showed a knowledge of the atten- 
at last sent a pressing summons for him. And‘tions he paid his fair acquaintance, and in- 
what did Philip? With the faculty for self-;veighed bitterly against second marriages. 
delusion which is common to us all, he resolved 2 This was sufficiently insolent, but Philip did 
to visit his friend; it was but a pleasant, aa care to resort to the obvious remedy. Her 
telligent intercourse he sought; was it manly ¢ well-tried fidelity, and the anxious care with 
to shun the society he valued because of this 5 which she watched over the welfare of his 
shadowy danger? Honor Westwood was no~selilaren, forbade her being sent away; 80 her 
thing to him; he would go. He went, and in insubordination was endured, and her prate 
that peculiar mood of mind it may be easily and caprices passed over as necessary evils. 
guessed with what results. His early impres-? There came atime, however, when Philip’s 
sions were intensified, a passionate love took ) vacillating purpose became fixed, though prob- 
root in him, against which all his struggles‘ ably in an opposite direction to what the real 
were unavailing. But the lady was changed) balance of his confused feelings inclined him. 
too; now, Philip had come back, she 5 & quiet winter evening he and Honor met 
fested a certain reserve. He felt the change, ) once again. It might be she was kinder to 
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him than usual, or he himself more susceptible. Cried to Philip Stourton, I hear. You have no 
However that might be, her beauty and the *right tohim. Ask him about the promise, the 
scarcely concealed favor with which she re-:oath he took to his wife who is dead. God will 
garded him so far conquered, that before they ¢ visit you both.” 

parted he had asked her to become his wife.c There was no signature. Philip read it 
And on the morrow, while his mind was filled $ thrice, and lingered over it, as though endea- 
with conflicting emotions of love and remorse, § voring to take some resolution in his own mind. 


Honor wrote to him, consenting. 
very happy of course. Poor Philip Stourton. 
He had taken a step, however, which seemed 


It made him - He looked at Honor at last, and said : 


‘Could you marry me, Honor, if you knew 
I had broken a promise such as the letter men- 


irrevocable, and he rushed blindly on to the< tions?” 


end. Like a man engaged in the commission 


Honor trembled a little; but after a short 


of a crime, he resolutely evaded reflection on > pause, smilingly said: 


the course he was pursuing, though he could 


‘Well, pernape I could, provided it were not 


not prevent his thoughts from playing at a%$@ very bad case.’ 


distance, as it were, round the forbidden ¢ 


point. In incessant labor, he endeavored to 


escape self-examination, indemnifying himself >. 


with long evenings of delicious companionship, 
when conscience, which should then have stung 
the sharper, was laid to sleep by the all-pow- 
erful blandishments of the hour. 

After awhile, the marriage day was fixed, 
and the preparations for it were begun. 


‘‘A death-bed promise—an oath ?” said Phi- 
lip. 
The lady was silent for a moment, and her 
eyes began to fill with tears. 

‘What have you been doing, Philip? What 
do you mean? Must you break an oath in 
marrying me?’’ 


‘+I must,’’ groaned Philip. ‘I promised my 


The; wife on her death-bed not to marry again. 


fact was whispered about, and reached the >She had no right—I feel it now—to impose 


ears of Philip’s housekeeper; but, strangely such a burden upon me. 
enough, that ready tongue of hers for once was< pledge myself; but I did. 


mute, though her feelings were anything but 
placid, to judge from her stormy face. 

One evening, after a laughing dispute about 
some intended matrimonial arrangement, Honor § 
suddenly remarked— 


‘By the way, Philip, what was the nature - 


¢ himself, ” said Honor. 


Ll had no right 80 to 
It is irrevocable ; 
no one can relieve me of it.” 

‘‘T will not marry a-man who has perjured 
‘*You have been cruel, 
very cruel to tempt me so far for this. I can- 
not marry you now, Philip,” she repeated; and 
covering her face with her hands, she sobbed 


of that promise you made your late wife? I¢ bitterly, and left the room. Philip, too, stole 


have received a curious anonymous letter - 


about you, which I suppose I ought to show 
you.” 


away, crushed and miserable; in his own eyes, 
hopelessly dishonored. 
Truth, loyalty, self-respect, you are but thin 


Philip’s face grew white; he was not able ¢Shades dwelling in a human breast, lightly es- 


to affect unconcern, the onset was 80 unex- 


teemed, seemingly of little power; but when 


pected and so deadly. He remained silent,‘ you depart, the pillars of the world seem to 


breathing hurriedly, like a man in pain. 

Honor was rather startled when she observed 
the effects produced by her words, and said— 

‘‘T am sorry, dear Philip, if I have grieved 
you by my question, but I have indeed 
received a letter containing some vague accu- 
sation or other against you. I give not the 
slightest credence to it, however; neither do I 
ask you to explain anything, if to do so would 
be disagreeable to you. I can trust you, 
Philip.” 

‘*You have trusted me, Honor, more than I 
deserve,” said Philip; ‘let me look at tho let- 
ter.” 

She handed it to him; it contained but a few 
words, penned evidently by an illiterate per- 
son, and ran thus: ‘You are about to be mar- 


have fallen in, so weak and desolate are our 
lives without you. 

If Philip had been less scrupulously honor- 
able, if in his heart he had attached as little 
weight to the promise made to his wife as his 
recent course implied, he need not have seen 
his hopes fall in ruin about him as they now 
appeared to do. It was not that he lacked the 
ingenuity to avert it. It had crossed his mind, 
of course, to deny the vague accusation con- 
tained in that miserable scrawl, to impute 
malice and falsehood to the writer. Who was 
to know what transpired between him and his 
wife at such an hour? And Honor Westwood 
would have been a lenient judge, although in 
her secret heart she had believed him guilty ; 
but when confronted with his offence, con- 
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science reasserted itself, and constrained him S was the gainer—and promises are but words. 
to admit the truth. oe was angry with him, it must be con- 

Philip went straight home to his study, and ¢fessed; but rather because he faltered than 
there sat down. By and by he got up hastily, < because he allowed himself to be tempted. 
unlocked a secretaire, and drew out something >‘‘She had no right to exact such a promise ; 
which glittered in the dull light of the lamp. he had no right to give it; but the fault was 
It was a pistol. He placed it on the table at ¢hers. O Philip! had you urged this as some 


his elbow, and turned his pale cheek and ab- 
sent eyes towards the fire. Did he see faces 


would have urged it, I think I should have 
forgiven you.” So mused the woman he loved; 


there, as we all do occasionally, when imagina- Sand it was well for Philip he could not know. 


tion is busy and judgment in abeyance? Per- 
haps he did. The gentle face, it may be, of his 
dead wife—earnest, loving, deprecating the 
evil deed he meditated. The faces, perchance, 
of his children, touched with dread and wonder, 
appealing to him not to leave them helpless to 
the scant mercy of the world. However that 
might be, a change came over his face before 
long which augured a better mind, and he put 
the shining loathsome weapon back. 


With great chivalry of character, Honor 
never disclosed to her guardian the cause of 
the abrupt termination of their engagement; 
and he naturally attributed it to some petty 
quarrel originating in a difference of disposi- 
tion. 

‘‘You must make it up, Honor,” he said 
more than once. ‘Write to Philip, and bring 
him back.’’ But of course Honor never wrote, 
and Philip never came. 


On the morrow, though his reflections bade Several months had passed away, when 
bitter enough, the despair which had given < Philip Stourton’s housekepeer was taken se- 
birth to that dark thought of the previous night ;riously ill. Meeting the doctor after one of 
no longer haunted him. It was true that there §his visits, Philip asked how his patient pro- 
was an end forever to his hopes for Honor, but -gressed. ‘I will not disguise from you,” was 
now at least he could face conscience once ‘the reply, ‘‘that she is in great danger, I fear 
more. He was even glad, amidst his disap- ¢she will not recover.” 

pointed passion and poignant sense of ae “‘T trust you are mistaken, doctor,” Philip 
ation, that he had been prevented from com-<said; ‘I could ill afford toelose her, she has 
pleting his design. The authorship of the >been a most faithful servant.”’ 

anonymous letter perplexed him, though hiss The same evening Philip visited the sick- 
suspicions finally narrowed down to his own room, and perceived too plainly that he had 
housekeeper. Yet how could she have possessed Sheard the truth. A peculiar expression came 
herself of the secret? His wife, he felt certain, oe the pale hard features of the housekeeper 
would never have communicated to her what “when she observed his entrance, and there was 
took place at that troubled interview, but it can anxiety in her manner of replying to his 


was possible she might have overheard. He ‘inquiries which attracted his attention. 


took measures to ascertain, if he could, the 
truth; but they were of no avail. The woman’s 
sullen answers revealed nothing, and Philip 
_ceased at last to question, though not to sus- 
pect her. ° 

With stern self-discipline, Philip weaned 
himself from everything connected with his 
unfortunate passion, hoping to find, as once 
before he had found, in labor, solace and for- 
getfulness. The struggle, though sharp, was 
in @ measure successful, and he calmed down 
by degrees into content. It would have been 
harder to him had he seen how dim the fair 
face of Honor grew beneath the cruel blow 
dealt her in her trustfulness; and had he heard 
the apologies she made for him to her own 
heart, he would most surely have been tempted 
back. Her sex naturally, it may be assumed, 
would deal lightly with such an offence. A 
woman perhaps was wronged, but 8 woman 


‘‘ Are we alone?” she asked. 

Philip replied in the affirmative. 

‘(Il wished much to see you. I know I shall 
not live long,’”’ she continued, ‘‘and there is a 
matter nearly concerning you, of which I feel 
it my duty to speak—something about your 


late wife, my beloved mistress.” 


Her voice was steady, her manner resolute; 
but she paused, as if debating with herself 
whether or not to proceed. Philip asked if 
she referred to the letter received by Honor 
Westwood. 

‘Yes, to that, and something beside. Mark, 
sir, I do not confess I have done wrong. I do 
not believe it, and I do not repent of what I 
have done. But if I had lived, I should have 
broken silence some day, and I feel I have no 
right to take my secret out of the world with 
me. Listen: I nursed Mrs. Stourton when she 
was 8 child, and I lovedher. Before she died, 
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she called me to her, and confided to me how 4 It was not long before Honor Westwood had 
in the first dreadful moment when the know- to weigh another proposal, urged with greater 
ledge of her fate came upon her, she had ex- cearnestness and new credentials; nor was it 
acted from you an oath that you would never Slong before the bells rang out a merry marriage 


marry again. 
hour she had considered and repented of the § 
act, but that the subject was too painful to be > 
revived betwixt you again. She intrusted to ¢ 
me a letter which she had written to you, and 
enjoined me to deliver it to you when she was 
dead. That letter I never delivered.” ° 
Philip was struck dumb by the avowal; the : 
old affection and the new hope, both siariing ° 
to life at the sound of the dying woman’s voice, 
clashed together within his heart. | 
The housekeeper went on: ‘‘Of second mar- ? 
riages I do not approve, andI do not believe : 


oN. 


they are happy ones. It was enough for me 
that my darling wished you not to marry again. 
She might unsay the words, but she could not 
unsay the wish, and I followed her wish. Had 
you not your children to console you, and 
was I not better to them than a stepmother 
could be? However, I am leaving you now, 
and you may work your will. I wrote the 
letter to Miss Westwood. I do not say forgive 
me for all this, for I have prayed to Heaven 
for guidance, and my conscience does not 
condemn me.”’ e 

‘‘Nurse, you have acted a strange part; I 
might reproach you, save that you are so near 
to the time when you will be judged by a higher ; 
power. Where isthe letter you have withheld?” § 

The sick woman put her hand beneath the 
pillow, and drew it forth. Philip took it, and 5 
silently left the room. 

In the silence of his study, with a siier 
heart, he opened the letter, which seemed in ¢ 
truth like a message from the dead. With 
difficulty he deciphered the loving, sorrowful G 
words that his wife’s dying hand bad traced to > 
free him from his fetters. Amongst many aS 
blurred passage of tenderness and regret, there ” 
was no word of reservation; he stood fully ¢ 
absolved from his oath. 

Men’s hearts will not cease to beat with love $ 
and passion, though never so faithful a friend 2 
or dear companion is spirited away from their 
sides. The dead are not forgotten, nor are 
their memories profaned because we who are > 
left, impelled by irresistible instincts, seek out 
in the living world those who can best compen- 


1 


a7 


She told me that in a calmer peal for Philip Stourton’s second nuptials. 





On, Lami. 


BY H. A. HEYDON. 


Six times the New Yenr’s sun had poured 
His glory o’er the wintry skies, 

When ’mid the falling of the snow, 
Our Lamie opened his blue eyes ; 

And all of winter’s chill and gloom 

Was banished from our little room. 


We did not heed the storm witbout, 
For all within was bright and fair ; 
Light, beyond summer’s day, 
Lay on our baby’s shining hair; 
And his wee hands put far apart 
All clouds and darkness from our heart. 


Earth had no music like his voice— 
Aye, not the Sabbath’s holy bell, 
So like a benediction came 
As his soft, dove-like cooing fell, 
To the dear baby it was given 
To keep the voice he brought from Heaven. 


Five times the April sun had poured 
His glory o’er the Spring’s soft skies, 
And with his kindly kiss of love 
Had oped the violet’s blue eyes. 
When soft and low, a voice there camo, 
And called our Lamie by his name. 


For the kind Shepherd, looking down 
With love and pity in his eyes, 

Saw where our little Lamb had strayed 
From the green ficlds of paradise. 

Our Lamie knew His voice of old, 

And turned obediont to the fold. 


We laid our little treasure down 
With April violets to sleep, ; 
Well knowing that the Shepherd's love 
His Lamb and ours would safely keep— 
Would givo to him eternal rest, 
Close folded on His loving brenst. 


Father, our hearts have heard the voice 
That called our precious Lamb away, 
And we would follow meekly where 
His little fect have led the way, 
Till through the gates of light we pass, 
And with him view thee face to face. 
——_—_———__—_+2-e-——____—_ 


sate us for our loss. It is but selfishness, after$ A good wife is to a man, wisdom and cour- 
all, that commands us to remember yet forbids Cage, and strength and endurance. A bad one 
us to restore, and is confusion, weakness, discomfiture, and de- 
spair. No condition is hopeless where the wife 


Set our souls to the same key 
possesses firmness, decision, and economy. 


Of the remembered harmony. 
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Battle Hields of Our SHathers. 


A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Another year had come and gone, and the 

day long dreaded dawned at last for New 

London. It was a pleasant Autumn morning, 

that sixth of September which we all have 

read of; the apples were ripening in the 
orchard, the nuts in the forests; no touch of ¢ ‘‘Daughter,’? said Deacon Palmer, giving 
the frost had shriveled the leaves into yellow 2the spyglass to his daughter, for the signal 
parchment, or burned them into crimson; it guns had aroused the family at the homestead, 
‘ 






the destination of the American army, Sir 
Henry Clinton resolved as a kind of counter- 
plot, to strike a fearful blow on New London, 
which might possibly have the effect of de- 
taching a part of the troops intended for 
Yorktown, for the protection of Connecticut; 
and the command of this expedition, which 
signalized itself by all that is barbarous and 
bloodthirsty in warfare, was given to the arch 
traitor, Benedict Arnold ! 


was a fair and peaceful morning, with white 2 “your eyes are younger than mine. Look off 
mists like a camp of shining tents unfurled on $the southard and tell us all you see.”’ 
the distant hills; the sweet exhilarating scent? The Deacon and his daughter were at the 
of sassafras, and pine, and fern filled the air; Stop of the house. Mrs Palmer and Benny 
the birds sang the joyful songs they had sung (stood at the foot of the ladder which led to the 
through all the summer mornings which had ? scuttle, awaiting, the one with trembling anx- 
just gone by, and the blue smoke curled up Siety, the other with boyish curiosity for the 
lazily from the many homesteads of the pleas- 2tidings. Grace steadied the glass and swept 
ant town, that sat. that morning as it would §the harbor with her gaze. 
never again sit by the blue Thames. ‘‘There is a fleet of ships and transports 
With the early dawn of that day whose ‘sufficient to carry thousands of troops. They 
history was to be written in fire and blood, (are moving straight towards the town! Oh, 
and in one of the most shameful massacres that >father, what shall we do?” setting down the 
ever disgraced humanity, the inhabitants of < glass. 
New London were aroused from their slumbers ‘¢What shall we do, father?’ echoed Mrs. 
by the alarm guns from Fort Griswold, on the ¢ Palmer at the foot of the laddere 
opposite side of the Thames. Anxious faces? ‘Look to the Lord for help against the 
Were soon peering from every window and mighty,” answered the solemn voice of the 
house-top towards the large fleet of the enemy 2 Deacon; and the words strengthened all their 
which stood off the harbor. And when the < hearts. 
sun rose, it rose on a distracted town and on a 5 Deacon Palmer took hasty counsel with his 
heart-rending scene. Saad 
The inhabitants knew too well the character ‘Don’t you think we'd better set to work 
of the enemy they had to deal with, to dare to »and pack up and hide as much as we can? 
trust themselves in his power, and there was 5The British ll take and destroy whatever they 
no resource but to seek safety in flight. The can lay their hands on,” asked Mrs. Palmer, 
streets were full of mothers hurrying away >trying to speak very calmly. 
with their little children—of old and young ¢ ‘“‘T don’t think they'll be very likely to get 
alike seeking some place of refuge; cries of >out as far as here. The militia’ll be on hand 
terror, confusion, lamentation filled the sweet 3to hold ’em back, but they’ll fight at fearful 
morning air, and all this time the proud war > odds. You may as well pack up your silver 
ships rode slow and threatening towards the Sand any little trinkets you or Grace have, 
town. 2and I'll bury ’em with my papers at the back 
Sir Henry Clinton had discovered at last the cof the barn. As for the household goods, 
destination of the American army, which its : there’s no use in tryin’ to conceal ’em, and we 
commander had concealed from him by such a ‘must leave them to take their chance.” 
series of masterly manceuvres. That army? «I'd like to see them British come to my 
was now far on its march to Yorktown, to join “house!” exclaimed Benjamin, who had listened 
the forces assembled there. The British gene- to all this conversation with wide eyes and 
ral saw at once the great advantage which > mouth, and he dashed his small fists fiercely in 
Washington had gained by this move, and the ‘the air, at an imaginary foe. 
imminent peril to which Lord Cornwallis would “Qh, Benny, poor child, what could you 
now be subjected. Stung with mortification Sdo!’’ exclaimed his mother, looking at him 
and filled with apprehension on first learning (sorrowfully. 
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‘‘T could do a great deal!” his self-esteem ete landed in two divisions of about eight 


oe ither side of the river. 
pomewney wounded: 2 ents Bine year Ow sarees ennai ae division on the 
Mrs. Palmer did not smile now, as under $ ‘a : a a ae ee 
other circumstances she would have been very <N ew on — a er the path of the British 
likely to do; and the next sronent Aer young win tee a ian of their scarlet uniforms 
est born set off energetically to assist his father § troops eA ae ss ub in'e shor ine they 
in preparing @ place of concealment for what- 2 through the ae . as Seal, “AINE vote 
a a ee New London were filled with 
family. : ; and children 
Gece went to hr opm ronm and nko groupe of panties women and ehidren, 
Edward’s portrait, and gazing on the beloved ¢ fleeing from th ee 
features, a thrill of thankfulness went over ) the ocmcenaeeelen cee ill Sovdial Resap: 
her that both he and Robert were absent, and They oe aol Ee ann peal 
that she was spared from the haunting anxiety ¢ tion, but ae lcome than at the Palmer home- 
which would fill 80 many hearts oP a : ae ae Ae eee cecal 
then she thought with a pang of Nathanie sas ‘ati itality to furniah 
Trueman and his mother; he was at-home, he >with her ae bear 
would be among the first to join the militia (food and shelter fo 
that the signal guns were calling together to ? her ead : cor hae ot a full larder to share 
resist the progress of the foe! oe m . is baa fa whispered to her daugh- 
Grace had not seen her betrothed during this 2 with ’em, ape che tables: for ihe-group of 
eat Beene nerat-one cme Saar alate pla Wile oe reuiieken Women increased con- 
He had remained at the hospital until nearly 2 homeless, ai ichadisomecnititul tale¢o- ab 
spring on account of his sf ae a ibe at seers aa vite or-herinother’svand each hind 
as exchanged, did not solicit a fur- - ; ; . 
ioieh a badhed pret iooaly anticipated doing, é saved eOING precio de neue, which “wee .connder 
because of the arrival of his friend ee to their Bare: (a Gael quiet teokencneted 
Greene at the South. The latter, on taking : Hees ibaa slipping a anal package into 
command of the Southern army, had earnestly plooking Sane : Ge my little Tommy’s 
entreated that the young officer would remain ¢the girl's eg ae a SAlppeellial ever 
with him. The Major had recently been pro- ‘red ad ae blessed little feet, and he was 
Pe ee ae night he breathed his 
The various articles which it was thought so proud on ‘em. Pe rrr eeas er neers 
best to secure, were hastily bestowed in aur a ae ie iE rave ard and bury 
strong box and buried in the rear of the barn. him ieee 7 ee pean but: 1: was 
Then Deacon Palmer returned to his wife and him wit fe : a Pisishepelleveryining lee’! 
said quietly, but in that kind of voice which acaicage i SH. dey elouldnelace iy 
showed that his mind was made up— . 7 hal i ne neat OEE: shoes !”” 
“ Wife, give me your urerenee es Say ae nt either, without they have my 
to start right off to jin the militia !” 1 Das Se i ” and Grace sobbed with the 
‘Oh, father, such on old man as you! Saas with them,’’ an 
gasped the deprecating voices of the wife and penne ies a very old woman, who had 
daughter. : ; r staff 
ne matter for my age, so long as I've got eee out ws te ae pee ne 
stout muscle enough in this ans a : ae i a leah Britishers’ll burn up the house 
musket. Every man that can do that, o ; ars?” 
ee ee a eee 
ee gee reed ene eens ieee self in this am ohales’ 
duty?” ivelled hands 
The two pale women could not a, ae en appealing 
The Deacon went up stairs and brought down son her a Maa 
his musket. His wife slipped his breakfast mek ofa o a said et Soule ace-along 
into his hands. Then the old man commended Ratan auimbig ae ‘awed Wheres 
his family ‘to the love of God" and set out. > without SHE AA PRISE NaS 
Grace and her mother went to the top of the (no other place Toten Giies tad ae 
house once more, and watched the ships come 2 home to a jands ee that Jacob made me 
to anchor, and the debarkation of the enemy. , old oak chair s 
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ON FOI ne a ee a ee 


the second year we was married. You don’ te 
have any fears that they'll burn up my chimbly 
corner, do you?” 

‘©T hope not,’”’ answered Grace, with a sink- 
-ing of heart for the old woman’s sake. ‘Do 
take a glass of mother’s spiced bitters, Aunty 
Platt. They’ll set you up after your long 
walk,” and she pressed the glass into the old 
woman’s shaking hands 

‘‘Grace,” called a third, a pale, grief-stricken 
woman, with an infant on her knee and three 
little children standing about her, ‘you don’t 


a height covered with young oaks back of the 
Deacon’s house, from which the progress of the 
enemy could be watched with perfect security. 

Arnold’s progress to the town of New Lon- 
don was only slightly disputed. The militia, 
who manned an advance battery and Fort 
Trumbull, retreated before the overwhelming 
superiority of the enemy to Fort Griswold, on 
the other side of the Thames, and Arnold ad- 
vanced and took possession of the town. He 
drew rein on a height which commanded it, 
and surveyed the scene before him. One 


*spose they’ll burn up my house in Widow’sS wonders what feelings must have stirred the 


Row, do you? It’s all I’ve got in the world to 
shelter me and my fatherless little children. 
I thought when word came that Jason was shot 
in the battle of Camden, that 1 wouldn’t ask 
to live another hour if ’twasn’t for my chil-< 
dren; but what are they going to do now— 


heart of the traitor at that moment! Every 
object that his glance touched must have been 
familiar to his eyes, for only a few miles to the 
north lay his birth-place. Did no memory of 
<his guileless childhood oversweep his soul at 
2that hour—no thought of the gentle mother 


poor little fatherless things, if the house is : who led him every Sabbath morning to the old 


burnt down, and they no father to care for ’em 
and no home to go to!” 


¢ church—no memory of the pleasant summer 
-days when he played in the green pastures 


And Grace looked from the mother to the< with his sister Hannah—did no thought of 


little bewildered faces clustered about her. 


¢ what he was then, of the deed he had come to 


‘‘You and the children shall have a homeSdo now, accursed of God and man, sting 
with us, if the British burn yours!” she said, ¢ through his darkened soul, as he drew bridle 


out of the fulness of her heart. 


2 on the height which overlooked New London, 


And so the girl went, an angel of comfort 2 Sleeping i in the peaceful autumn sunshine? If 


from one stricken group to another, listening < any such memories overswept the soul of 
ito the sad stories that were poured in her ‘ ¢ Benedict Arnold in that hour, they only stung 
ear on every side, offering what comfort of < Sit into fiercer desperation and deadlier ven- 


cheer or sympathy she could, and forgetting 
her own sorrows in those of others. As for 
Benny, his sympathies were aroused into large 
activity by all he saw and heard. He made 
himself very useful to his mother and sister in 
their benevolent work that morning, and went 
everywhere, his merry face elongated with an 
expression of grave interest, although on the 
whole it must be admitted that he somewhat 
enjoyed the excitement. 

At last, unable to contain himself any longer, 
he mounted a chair, rubbed his hands, and 
thus delivered himself— 

‘sLook here, you folks, don’t be scared if 
the Britishers do burn down your houses. You 
can all stay here just as well as not, and fa- 
ther’!] build on some new additions, and we can 
live together!” 

A faint smile flitted over many a troubled 
face at this generous offer of Benny's, and 
more than one voice said— 

‘* He’s a true chip of the old block.” 

But the anxiety of every one, whether gene- 


yal or personal, converged of course to one $ ious. 


centre, and that wns, the progress of the 
British troops towards the town. 


geance. He waved his sword. ‘Soldiers, do 
your duty,” was his infamous order to his 
troops; and then they set to their foul work 
of devastation and destruction.* 

We all know what was done to New London 
on that day. The shipping and the publie 
buildings were first fired, and then the inhabit- 
ants watched from a short distance the red 
flames as they rose up and wrapt their home- 
steads one after another. They wondered that 
the sun could shine and the pleasant sky look 
down calmly on that scene of horror. 

“Oh righteous Judge, come and rend the 
heavens—come with Thy right arm bared to 
the rescue of Thy people!” prayed Grace 
Palmer, as she leaned herself heavily a moment 





* For the sake of justice the writer subjoins the 
following :— 

“It ought to be stated as a general fact, that Arnold’s 
orders appeared to have been given with some refer 
ence to humanity and the laws of civilized warfare. 
Private houses were to be spared, unless in some few 
instances where the owners were particularly obnox- 
Yet no one can be certain that an excited sol- 
diery will not transcend their orders, and scenes of 
distress must be expected in the train of a reckless 


There Was? inyasion.”—Miss Caulkine's History of New London. 
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against the side of the house, for she had aaa eke men lifted up their hands and cried in 
witnessing on the height the devouring flames, 2vain for mercy of their foes. They were 
as home after home of those around her went‘ gashed through and through—bayoneted over 
down in their lurid glare, until her soul had¢ and over—pursued, ferreted out from every 
sickened at the sight, and unable to endure it ‘spot where they had sought shelter, only to be. 
she sought the house. But the sun shone on,< slaughtered. The history of civilized warfare 
the blue sky smiled calmly over that day’s>cannot furnish a massacre perpetrated with 
work, and the destruction went on, in thes more diabolical fury than that which trans- 
pleasant old town that sat by the Thames. ¢ pired at Fort Griswold. But have we not said 
And fearful as were the scenes we have re-5 the wronger and the wronged are with God. 
lated, others of a far more terrible character 2 Eighty-four of the little band of brave men, 
were transpiring on the eastern side of iiac whe had assembled in the morning for the 
river. (defence of the fort at Groton, were slain; the 
The history of that sixteenth of er weasel lay all about in the hot afternoon 
was written at New London in fire, it was¢sun, with none to offer them so much as a 
written at Fort Griswold in blood ! draught of cold water. But at last that long 
$day of horrors drew to its close. The smoke 
CHAPTER XXIV. rose slowly from the blackened hearths where 
We must draw briefly, oh reader, and drop ‘the pleasant homesteads had stood that morn- 
quickly for your sake and ours the curtain ing, the militia at last gathered together in 
which hangs before that awful tragedy. The such force from the neighboring towns as to 
very heart-blood curdles to read the story as; render them formidable, and Benedict Arnold 
history with her calm voice relates it, and for looked on and gave the order to retire. 
the rest, they alike who wrought, and they< The ghastly corpses at Fort Griswold were left 
who suffered that woe, are long since with S where they had fallen ; the wounded men were 
God. s hastily packed one on top of another in a 
There were at the time but about one hun-; ¢ heavy ammunition wagon, and twenty of the 
dred and fifty men in the newly built fort, and® Senemy undertook to drag it down the steep 
two-thirds of these had hastened with what-° ridge, on the summit of which stood Fort Gris- 
ever arms lay at hand to reinforce the slenderSwold. The weight was so great, however, that 
garrison. The hearts of brave men beat, how-¢the men abandoned it, leaving the wagon to 
ever, under those coarse garments, and ied Sia of itself. The sides of the hill were 
the British officer sent an insolent demand for< sprinkled with rocks, stumps, and bushes. 
absolute surrender, it was twice sternly rezgtie wagon, left to its own impetus, proceeded 
jected. Then the work of destruction com-‘ with accelerated velocity, and at length struck 
menced.: The little band in the fort fought 2 suddenly against an old apple-tree, recoiled 
against the overwhelming numbers of the © ‘and swayed round, thus enhancing the agony 
enemy, a8 brave men will for all they hold: >of the mangled men inside, until their cries 
most dear. Colonel Eyre, who commanded the » swept across the Thames, and were heard amid 
British forces, was mortally wounded, and < the crackling of the flames, and the confusion 
Major Montgomery, who succeeded him, thrust * and distraction that reigned there. Several of 
through with a spear; but at last the little < the men were thrown upon the ground, several 
garrison was overcome, the fort was carried at , were killed outright. The sufferers were hastily 
the point of the bayonet. Then the slaughter‘ conveyed into a house at the foot of the hill. 
commenced—a slaughter in which it seomed? Benedict Arnold left orders to fire the fort, 
that the foe was suddenly turned into a com-‘and then taking what prisoners they could 
pany of fiends. < with them, the enemy set sail from the shores 
Colonel Ledyard, the brave commander of > they had ravaged.. 
the fort, who had said that very morning, as he? Deacon Palmer hurried home to relieve the 
stepped into the boat which was to convey him? apprehensions of his family at nightfall, and 
across the Thames—‘‘If I must this day lose ‘carry with him the joyful tidings of the de- 
life or honor, you who know me can tell which ¢ parture of the enemy. 
it will be’’—ordered his men to lay down their$ ‘Oh, father, have you been spared!’’ broke 
arms. He surrendered his own sword only to Sout Mrs. Palmer, as she saw the form which 
have it thrust through his body! Everywhere > had never left her thoughts for a moment that 
the helpless little band was hunted and slaugh- (day, entering the door. 
tered as men would not slaughter wild beasts. ? The Deacon set down his musket. 
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‘‘Yes, Patience, the Lord’s presarved me, (citement of the day, and the overflowing house- 
and seen fit, I’m afeared, to take many lives of hold of helpless women which needed his care, 
more account than mine. We've had an awful rendered , his departure almost impossible. 
day, and I expect we don’t know the worst on’t >Mrs. Trueman listened impatiently to her 
yet, for there’s been hot fitin’ at Fort Griswold, (daughter’s expostulations, and was making 
but the enemy’s left our shores.” up her mind to end them by leaving the house, 

There was a flash of joy on the pale faces of (when a neighbor suddenly appeared at the 
the women that had huddled round the Dea- ?door, to whom the matter was easily explained. 
con; and as the old man looked from one to$The man offered to accompany Mrs. Trueman 
another, and saw many who the next morning °to Groton, thus ending all discussion. 
would find their homes a blackened heap of) Mrs. Trueman had just left the door when a 
cinders, his heart gave way, and he bowed 2light hand touched the Deacon’s arm, a hand 
down his head and wept. which he knew had a silent entreaty in it. 

‘‘Has there been much fighting to-day, “‘What is it, daughter ?” 
father ?’’ asked Grace, when the old man lifted > ‘I think I may be of some use there at the 
his head once more. fort. Perhaps there are wounded men there 

‘‘Not much on our side the river. The ?who need care.” 
militia was ready enough to go into the battle,S The Deacon looked up in his daughter's face 
but they wanted a fair fight in an open field, 2and hesitated. 
and not to give the enemy the privilege ofS ‘My child, you will be likely to see terrible 
shootin’ ’em to death cooped up in‘stone walls, csights. I’m afraid they’ll prove too much for 
where resistance would be useless.” you.” 

At that moment the door was thrust wide ‘sT can stand it;’? her brave, steadfast face 
open again, and Mrs. Trueman and Lucy (~was witness for her. ‘Oh father, if anybody 
hurriedly entered the room. Mrs. Trueman ‘that we knew or loved was lying there !” 
addressed herself in a rapid, agitated way to> He knew then that she was thinking of Ed- 
the Deacon, seeming hardly conscious of the S ward and Robert. 
presence of the others. ‘¢] will not stand in your way, my child,” 

‘‘It's all Lucy’s doin’s that I stopped in‘“Ssaid the old man, and Grace hurried away, 
here to see if anybody’s goin’ over to the fort, >and came upon Mrs. Trueman a few rads from 
though I don’t need company, and it’s nonsense 2 the gate. 
to talk about it now!’’ It was late that night before the two women 

‘No, it isn’t, mother,” put up Lucy’s pro- 2could cross the ferry and reach the fort. Of 
testing voice. ‘I shall go with you unless $the awful spectacle which presented itself to 
you find somebody else to do it.” etheir eyes, history has kept its sickening 

‘¢ What takes you over to the fort to-night, Srecord. More than eighty men lay dead be- 
Mrs. Trueman?’’ asked the Deacon with a¢fore them—more than eighty-four not killed 
sinking heart. ?in fair and open fight, but foully slaughtered 

‘‘Because my boy’s there. He started off (by others, whom the thirst for blood had turned 
early this morning, and I must know whether -into fiends. There they lay gashed and man- 
he’s dead or alive afore I can ever sleep ‘ gled, and plundered after they were dead, so 
again.” that many of them could not be recognized. 

It was evident there was no use in attempt-§ And amongst these, with the torches glaring 
ing to oppose Mrs. Trueman. Lucy had been /?wildly over their white faces, the women of 
convinced of this, and leaving the tavern >Groton searched for their dead; that day’s 
full of women and children, who had crowded ¢ work had made forty widows. Every few 
there for shelter, she had accompanied her emouients some new shriek, breaking above the 
mother as far as the Deacon’s, resolved that ‘general sobs and lamentations, proclaimed that 
much as she was needed at home at this Sanother beloved face had been recognized ; 
juncture, she would not suffer Mrs. Trueman while amid the groups was occasionally one 
to visit the fort alone. who seemed utterly stupefied by the great 

‘It isn’t safe for mother,” said Lucy, in a Sshock of anguish, and looked on the dead with 
tone whose decision reflected her parent’s. I ¢ wild dry eyes without a moan. 
shall keep close to her side, unless there issome> In one corner sat a woman with a hend 
man here to take charge of her.” <pillowed upon her lap, the short black hair 

There was no one to accompany Mrs. True- Sdaggled in blood, while she rocked herself to 
man but the Deacon, and the fatigue and ex-° and fro, and kissed the white lips over and over. 
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‘“‘My little boy called to me when I left 2 In one of the rooms to the right lay, a little 
home, ‘ Mother, you'll bring pa back, wont apart from the others, the slender figure of @ 
you?’ and I said, ‘ Yes, Tommy, I’ll be sure to} young man; the face was turned towards the 
bring him,’ and now when I go back alone > enst, whence the light would be sure to come. 
he’ll stretch out his hunds and ask me for him 5 It was a face that once seeing you would never 
the first thing, and how can I tell my boy that > have forgotten, but would have turned back to 
he is fatherless!” She said this lifting up her >look at again and again amongst all those 
pitiful face to Grace, who had never seen her>faces. A smile of singular, I had almost said 


before. 


awful sweetness, lingered on the atill lips, and 


And a little way from this woman knelt seemed to shed its peace over all the thin, 


another, with her hands clasped over a muti- 2 
lated form which that morning had been her Sthick about it. 


husband. 
‘«He called back to me as he went out this 


beautiful face. The long brown hair clustered 
There was no trace of violence 
on the features, only a deep wound near the 
breast ; and at midnight out of that wound had 


morning, ‘ Now, Nancy, keep upa brave heart, {gone peacefully the life of Nathaniel Trueman ! 


and expect me back with good news and a first 


rate appetite for supper.” And | waited long 5 together. 


past supper time but he didn’t come—oh he ?smilingly to the east. 


Mrs. Trueman and Grace entered the room 
Their eyes fell upon the face turned 
It needed no second 


didn’t come!” passionately sobbed the broken- § glance to tell that story, which sooner or later 


hearted woman. 

And this, oh reader, was what the fathers 
and mothers suffered to purchase our birth- 
right of liberty. Grace had taken no thought 
for herself from the moment she left her 
father’s door. Every other feeling had been 


absorbed in sympathy for Mrs. Trueman, who? 
Mrs. 2 only gone to sleep!” 


had scarcely spoken during the journey. 
Trueman and Grace had simultaneously stag- 
gered back at the sickening spectacle which 
met their eyes when they first entered the fort, 
but in a few minutes the mother stepped for- 


is all that can be told of any of us. 

‘¢ He is dead !’’ said under her breath a wo- 
man who had followed the two. 

‘«Sh—sh—’’ Mra. Trueman turned round 
and smiled at the woman, a smile which made 
Grace shut her eyes when she saw it. ‘You'll 
wake my boy,’’ she said, ‘“‘he isn’t dead, he’s 


That first shock had been too much for the 
poor mother! She sat down on the floor— 
she smoothed the brown hair softly away from 
the cold cheeks, with just the look of a mother 


ward and made a sign to Grace. A man who) watching over her sleeping infant. 


stood near passed a couple of torches to the 
women, and they commenced their search. 
Mrs. Trueman went first and Grace followed. 
One by one they searched—one by one. The 
glare of the torches dropped on each dead face 
a@ moment and then passed by, until it reached 
the last! Then Mrs. Trueman turned to 
Grace, and there came almost a smile to her 
white lips— 


‘“My pretty boy!” she murmured, ‘how 
sweet he smiles; he al’ays had jest that trick 
of smilin’ in his sleep! How I’ve sat by his 
cradle and watched it for the hour together, 
until he looked so beautiful I'd grow almost 
afraid he'd take wings suddenly and fly away. 
He looks as if he might now, don’t he, 
Grace ?”’ 

There came no answer, only a low sob. Mra. 


‘‘Nathaniel is not among them!” she said, § Trueman lvoked up, and seeing Grace’s tears 
and as the awful dread lifted itself from her 2she moved uneasily— 


heart, Grace wondered if the mother rejoiced 
more than she did. 


‘Don’t cry, Gracie,’ she said, ‘‘My boy 
isn’t dead as they called him. Don’t you see 


The early dawn once more looked in at Fort S he’s only gone to sleep!” 


Griswold, when tidings were brought that the 


‘¢Mrs. Trueman,’’ said Grace, and her tears 


wounded men had been conveyed to the foot of Swere still, ‘‘ Nathaniel sleeps in God.” 
the hill on which the fort stood. Mrs. True-¢ The truth seemed to flash upon Mrs. True- 
man and Grace hurried thither, both with un->man’s mind. She drew down her cheek to 


spoken fears in their hearts. 

Sixty wounded men had passed that long 
night of anguish together under one roof, with 
no hand to relieve, nor voice, save their own 
groans, to soothe their sufferings. The men 
lay as they had been carelessly tossed in here 
by the enemy, after being plundered. 


Nathaniel’s, put her arms about him— 

‘Oh, my boy,” she murmured, ‘wont you 
let your mother come and sleep with you ?” 

A little later, when they went to remove the 
two, they found the mother lying unconscious, 
with her arms wrapped tight about her dead 
son. 
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CHAPTER XXV. shomely welcome ; but her voice made it a very 

Nearly seven weeks later Grace Palmer, ¢ cordial one; and she took off her sunbonnet, 
wiping the breakfast dishes one morning, 2 and emptied the squashes on the table. 
paused a moment, threw open the kitchenS ‘How is your mother, Lucy?” sitting down 
window and looked out. It was a fine morning < close by the girl. 
in the late October, with a keen sharp air? ‘There don’t seem to be much change, Mrs. 
which had a touch of the frost in it. She: Palmer. She hasn’t set up for the last two 
drank in the pungent odor of pine, and sassa-¢ days, only to have her bed made, and don't 
fras, and sweet fern, with a pleasant ager seem to take any interest in the world. I can’t 
from the sea. She saw how the maples had > rouse ber only to talk about—you know.” 
burned and the chestnuts paled when the frostS The tears glistened in the eyes of both liat- 
walked in the night among them, and the golden § eners. 
rod flamed by the farm fences. ‘“‘T should have been over yesterday after- 

The girl’s thoughts went back as she gazed‘ noon, if the shower hadn't come up jist as I 
over the last seven weeks. They had been< got through with cheese pressin’. I’m still 
very busy ones for the family of Deacon Pal-2in hopes she'll be more reconciled.”’ 
mer. The friends who had found hospitableS ‘‘I’ve almost given up hope,” continued 
cheer under their roof, on that awful sixth ofS Lucy, wiping the great tears from her cheeks; 
September, had mostly remained with them - but Parson Willetts says he hasn’t. He comea 
until they could find or return to their friends. “to see mother every day, and you ought to 

Their numbers had contracted gradually,< hear his prayers and how he talks. It just 
until the only one who remained now was the ¢ lifts one right up from this world. He told 
old woman who had evinced so much anxiety ° mother he didn’t believe that if Nathaniel had 
for the safety of her ‘‘chimbly corner;” buts‘ been his own son he could have felt his death 
this had not escaped the general conflagration ; Stel You know he studied with the Parson for 
so the Deacon had generously offered her his, 2 the last three yaare, and Nathaniel was so much 
and the old woman had settled herself there in‘ attached to him.” 
the placid contentment of second childhood. ‘S$ “ Can’t he say something to comfort your 

‘‘Grace,” said a low, sad voice, at the girl’s 5 mother, Lucy?” asked Mrs. Palmer. 
shoulder. She turned quickly, to meet the? ‘Oh, you’d think he must, if you were to 
face of Lucy Trueman. She had come softly ¢ hear him talk. He said to her yesterday that 
round by the side-door, and the girl had Qshe had cause for thankfulness above most 
hot been in the house since that night. mothers—that we could none of us tell what 

‘¢Oh, Lucy, I’m glad to see you.’ All Grace § sorrow or darkness might have been Nathaniel’s 
felt at the moment was not in her words, but it‘ portion if he had lived; but now we were 
was in her face. certain he had got beyond the reach of any 

‘©The doctor said I mustn’t stay in the house‘ possible pain or harm; and that good and 
another day,” said the girl, ‘‘ without taking the ‘ happy as he was on earth, he was better and 
air, so I thought I’d step ina minute, Grace.” ¢ happier now. 

She was not the Lucy Trueman of old, with? ‘‘‘Mrs. Trueman,’ said he, ‘it’s a great 
her arch, pretty ways, and breaks of laughter thing to have such a noble, beautiful youth as 
that lighted your heart. The spring was gone‘ Nathaniel to give back to God, who first gave 
out of her voice and step, and the shadow of a3 himto you. When I think of the clear evidence 
great sorrow had fallen on the bright face. he left of his beautiful Christian life, crowned 

In a grief such as Lucy’s had been, one? by his noble death, I feel as if I could come to 
always feels the weakness and limitation of you and say, as though I spoke to you in 
words. Grace did not touch it with theses God’s stead—‘ Be comforted, for the child is 
first, but she kissed Lucy, and held her hand 2 not dead but liveth.’ And I know, too, that if 
in a tender caressing which had its language. ¢ Nathaniel stood here in my place, he’d say to 

“‘T was thinking just that yesterday, thats you—‘ Don’t shed another tear—don’t mourn 
you'd certainly get sick if you kept in the-for me another hour, mother. It’s well with 
house so close, and was going over this after-‘ your boy—better even than all your love could 
noon, to force you into a walk with me.”’ make it.’ And Mrs. Trueman, you know, too, 

At that moment Mrs. Palmer came in with -that much as you loved Nathaniel, he’s gone 
an apronful of late squashes she had just > where he’s loved deeper and better than he is 
gathered. . even in your heart.’ 

‘* Well, Lucy, I declare I’m beat!” was her ‘Mother broke right out into a sob, then, 


Rovere 
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and it’s the first tear she’s shed since that’ cut had diverted him. The final blow had 

dreadful day. ‘I know it, Parson Willetts, ¢ been struck. 

she said; but oh, my poor heart aches and? ‘Oh, my beautiful, precious, free country !” 

cries for my boy, and I can’t give him up.’ Cexclaimed Grace, betwixt her jets of happy 
‘‘* You haven't got to give him up. God is¢ tears. 

going to give you back our dear Nathaniel in; ‘Thank God, daughter, that you live to 

a little while, and you'll have him bails ta those words—that we live to see this 

Think of what that means!’ ” > hour, the happiest of my life,” said her father. 
Lucy was crying so that she could hardly The next moment, Grace bounded from the 

get through with the Parson's speech, and both» house to the front gate— 

her auditors kept her company. 3 * Lucy—Lucy Trueman! come back here !” 
‘IT think it sunk deep into mother’s heart,” > she shouted to her friend, who was not quite 

continued Lucy, after a little silence; I’ve sort ; out of sight. 

of felt she was pondering on what the Parson; And Lucy came back in mute wonder at the 

said, although there hasn’t seemed any out-S changed face and tones of Grace. She was 

ward change. And he said, too, that Nathaniel - seized by the arm and dragged unceremoniously 

would be growing in this brief separation in» into the house. 

all the beautiful and lovely qualities which:, ‘‘Tell her the news, father.” 

drew our hearts to him, and that he would) And hearing it, the face of Lucy Trueman 

want those he loved to grow too, and that‘ sprang out of shadow again. 

sinking under any grief was not the way to do? ‘‘Even mother will be glad now!” she said, 

this.” a little while later, as she started for home the 
‘Qh, that must have touched the heart of’ second time. 

your mother. You may depend, Lucy, it'll> ‘And tell her that Nathaniel helped to buy 

do her good, whether she seems to mind it¢ this day for us,” added Deacon Palmer. 

now or not,” said Mrs. Palmer, betwixt her? Of the day and the night that followed, with 

tears. ¢ its ringing of bells, its blazing of bonfires on a 
And then they passed another half hour? thousand hills, who shall write fitly ? 

talking over all that was lovely in the life of; After seven years, the people held jubilee 

Nathaniel Trueman, and telling anecdotes of’ through all the land—a free people—a people 

him which they all hoarded like precious trea-© who had bought with their best blood the great 

sures in their memory. And then Lucy rose” price of liberty. 

hastily, saying that her mother would miss her) And amid all the joy for her redeemed 

if she was gone longer. “country which Grace felt at that time; and 
Mrs. Palmer sent some particularly tempting » despite the patriotism which had proved itself 

pears, and a small china tureen of very dainty ‘ with her so disinterested and pure, feelings of 

broth, which she had prepared for the invalid : a personal character gave a deeper coloring to 

the day before, and Lucy departed, feeling that 5 her gladness—feelings that she hid in her own 

her visit had done her good. “heart until very late that night, when the tide 
A minute later, the door was burst wide’ of jubilant friends and neighbors had flowed 

open, and Deacon Palmer came into the room, g out of the front door, and Grace found herself 

his face full of some joyous excitement that» alone a moment with her father. She went up 





seemed almost more than he could contain— $ to him, laid her head on his shoulder, and 
‘*‘ Mother !—Grace! Cornwallis is taken 1” 2 whispered softly— 
he cried. S ‘Edward will be coming home before a 


Grace bounded from her chair to his side. great while, father ?”’ 

‘¢Qh, father, is it true?’ she cried, white) ‘I think he will. God has been very good 
for joy. 2 to us, my little daughter.” And he kissed her. 

‘True as the gospel, my child. The news? ‘*God has been very good to us,’’ sang the 
come straight. The Lord has arisen for the: heart of Grace Palmer, as she went up stairs to 
deliverance of his people. The war has had” her roum that night. 
ita death.” : [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 

Even while he spoke, the bells struck up the: 
Joyful tidings; they heard the guns firing for 5 
Joy of the victory. That swift, silent march of’ Somm men so dislike the dust kicked up by 
Washington bad done its work—a work from > the generation they belong to, that, being 
which not even the ravaged coast of Connecti- ; unable to paes, they lag behind it. 
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. hysical essays; and now we read an eloquent 
Che J n-door Haturalist. Sphyrie of ae minute investigation of Nature’s 
During the last few years we have watched § works from the pen of one of the most vigorous 
With intense gratification the growing popu- 2 of thinkers and poetical of writers now living. 
larity of natural history among the arene tenes: to the book world, we find heaps of 
classes of society. The great book of nature, 2modern works specially devoted to natural 
which lies open to all, had been too long neg- Shistory, adapted to all ages and tastes, while 
lected; but it is pleasant to note that thousands Sin other volumes of a more general character 
of students are now profitably engaged in con- - we notice an increased fidelity in the descrip- 
ning its gorgeously illuminated pages, and are<tion of natural scenery, plants, and animals. 
thus preserving that healthy tone of mind toc Modern art is essentially naturalistic. The 
which the tendencies of our busy, money-mak- ‘little band of youthful enthusiasts who aston- 
ing age are so inimical. Siti learned art-crilics some few years ago 
‘‘ Happy, truly, is the naturalist,” writes >with their crude but beautiful works have 
the Rev. Charles Kingsley. ‘‘He has no time carried all before them. Casting aside scho- 
for melancholy dreams. The earth becomes to ?lastic canons, they resolved to be guided by 
him transparent; everywhere he sees signifi- (nature alone, to paint all things from life, and 
cancies, harmonies, laws, chains of cause and 2to bestow the same amount of pains-taking 
effect endlessly interlinked, which draw him Son the great and small. Pre-Raphaelitism can 
out of the narrow sphere of self-interest and cnow be scarcely said to exist as a distinct 
self-pleasing, into a pure and wholesome re- >school of art; but the majority of our modern 
gion of solemn joy and wonder.” painters, including some of its bitterest oppo- 
We are beginning at last to see rare beauties onents, have adopted its fundamental principle, 
in the weeds of the fields and hedgerows, in Sand have gained strength by patiently study- 
the fairy insects that sport around then, in 2ing the beautiful minutie of nature. 
the tiny fishes that people our ponds and§ A man’s avocations may fetter him to bricks 
streamlets, and in the humble zoophytes of our 2and mortar; the leafy forest may whisper a 
coasts. Many town folk now take a lively Sfriendly invitation in vain; the placid lake 
interest in studying the habits of sticklebacks, 2may be dimpled with a thousand smiles of 
newts, and beetles, or amuse themselves in 5 welcome, but he sees them not; the deep sea 
cultivating ferns and mosses; but we could (may roar a bluff greeting, but he hears it not ; 
point to a period, not very distant, when they che is shut up in his town prison, and hemmed 
would have scorned to waste their time upon Sround by stern duties which he cannot elude. 
such ‘‘rubbish.” As for fern-growing, it has 2 However, let his duties be never so irksome, 
become quite a mania, particularly among our Sand his town prison never so smoky, the na- 
young ladies, ‘‘who,” says the writer before cturalist may still pursue his studies. He may 
quoted, “find an enjoyment in it, and are Spreserve a little oasis of healthy vegetation 
more active, more cheerful, more self-forgetful ¢ beneath his fern shade, and a miniature Win- 
over it than they would have been over novels, >dermere in his aquarium. Ay, and a mimic 
gossip, crochet, and Berlin wool.’’ Again, Socean as well, if he so pleases. The manage- 
how many lads there are who now pursue the 2 ment of these little vivaries will cost him but 
study of entomology, and seize upon every op- Slittle trouble, and will form an agreeable break 
portunity that presents itself for a ramble ?to the monotony of his city life. 
among the haunts of the dragon-fly, the stag- ea: 
beetle, and the peacock-butterfly. The popu- 
larity of the microscope is another proof of the 
spread of natural science. Pope’s sneer at thes 
‘“‘microscopic eye” has long since lost its sting, periment of growing an acorn in water, which 
and the true philosopher finds much to wonder elias been christened ‘‘the acorn tree.” In 
at even in the inspection of a mite. Our litera- = places these delicate little sprouting 


THE WATEB GARDEN. 
Many of our readers are, doubtless, ac- 
quainted with that interesting botanical ex- 


ture is strongly tinctured with natural history. Soaks are very favorite parlor ornaments, but we 
We cannot take up a magazine without meeting Crarely catch a glimpse of them in town apart- 
With some pleasant gossiping article about Sments, where their presence would be particu- 
birds, beasts, or fishes. Now we light upon adlarly desirable. An acorn tree can be grown 
charming series of seaside zoological studies, Sin a common wide-mouthed /hial, but more 
written by a gentleman previously known to¢conveniently in a white hyacinth glass, which 
fame as the author of clever dramas and meta- may be procured from a florist for a few 
VOL. XX.—19 
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pence. In order to form one of these deste) iaeaee to divert the ingenious, in a place and at 
take a ripe acorn, and, having removed its cup, <a time they cannot be otherwise furnished with 
steep it for a day or two in rain water, or let ‘ those pleasing objects of delight; that ia, toraise 
it lie among some damp moss. Then tie a (many sorts of flowers in a chamber, in the 
thread round it, and suspend it in the hyacinth ; greatest smoke of London, and in the midst of 
glass from a piece of cork or card-board, which ‘ winter, and to have them blow in full perfeo- 
must be made to fit the mouth of the glass so; tion within twelve days of Christmas, as I had 
tightly as to exclude the air. The acorn‘ myself in the last Christmas past. 
should hang about a quarter of an inch above: ‘‘I shall run jnto no extravagances, and 
the surface of the rain water, with which the 5 only give the reader what I performed with 
glass is to be half filled. In a few weeks the: very little trouble, leaving the improvement 
acorn will begin to sprout, and the whole pro- > thereof to better understandings.” 
cess of its icant piss sd armed eae ae nee: na early aa 
the transparent. sides of the glass vessel. s-ments, In which he succeeded in raising tulips, 
soon as the leaves reach the cork, another {snowdrops, crocuses, and other plants ee 
arrangement must be adopted. The hole-basins filled with good garden mould, he 
through which the thread passed must be‘arrives at the conclusion that earth can be 
widened, in order that the leaves may be< seabe! au ane mus pena plants 
ushed through it. The young plant must) may be made to flourish in water alone. 
8 be ae and coed so that its¢ <‘‘I resolved to trust to the effects of water 
rootlets just touch the water. The tree will>only,” he continues, ‘‘that is, without earth, 
continue to grow, and will flourish for three or( which would be a much neater and cleanlier 
four years if proper care be taken to seat its? way, and might be more Raoul : oe 
roots from fungi, and to change the water‘curious of the fair sex, who must be highly 
whenever it becomes slimy or turbid. A horse- pleased to see a garden growing, and exposin;s 
chestnut may be grown ina similar manner. ‘all the beauties of its spring flowers, with the 
We have often thought that this mode of / most delicious perfumes thereof, in their cham- 
growing plants in water might be carried out bers or parlors—a diversion worthy the enter- 
on & much larger scale with every chance of<tainment of the most ingenious; but yet fnr- 
success, and that a host of flowers might be 2 ther, to bring this to a more profitable use by 
added to the hyacinths and crocuses, which ‘raising young salads in the same place, and all 
now form almost the sole ornaments of our? with very little trouble or charge. 
water garden. We have repeatedly grown) ‘I bought some dozenga of flint tumbler 
tulips, snowdrops, and other bulbous plants in penenee of the Germans, who cut them prettily 
saucers filled with damp moss, and have thus;and sell them cheap. I bought them from 
ee ai ieee eeeY sarees eld pints - ee and aaa ao 
sideboard and breakfast-table; but we have2 glasses are wide at the top, and are made 
never yet attempted to cultivate plants with \tapering to the bottom, which renders them 
fibrous roots in this manner. A well-known very convenient for this use. I likewise bought 
naturalist has lately directed our attention to > some glass lyasins as large as 1 could get, and 
a very ee ha sean an secount of fool care to ate Ha des oo ahi 
an extended series of experiments on the?top to bottom; then tted pieces of cork, 
growth of all kinds of plants in water. It isSabout half an inch thick, to the inside of the 
entitled, ‘‘A Flower Garden for Gentlemen and ¢ tops of the glasses, which could not sink far in, 
Ladies ; or, the Art of Raising Flowers with-5 by reason of the glasses being less all the way 
out Trouble, to Blow in full Perfection in the; from the top to the bottom, as aforesaid. In 
Depth of Winter, in a Bed-chamber, Closet, or > these corks I ent holes proportional to the roots 
Dining-room.”’ From this strange old book we; which I designed to place uponthem. Some 
will take the liberty of making such extracts as > glasses would hold two roots, some but one, 
are likely to interest the in-door naturalist, to‘and some three or four. The corks on the 
whom we must leave the task of verifying the basins had many less holes cut in them, in 
statements which they contain. order to place on them a number of smaller 
“I flatter myself,” eays our quaint author, (roots, which might blow together with the 
‘that the following improvement in the de- >more eplendor. Being thus prepared, which 
lightful art of®gardening, as it has nitherto jwas all my charge and trouble that way, my 
escaped the thought of the curious, will pe eS business was to get the flower roots. A 
w..u no unwelcome reception, it being a con- little before Michaelmas I accordingly made a 
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small collection of polyanthus and narcissus the great blue crocus, which blows late, and 
roots, several sorts of hyacinth, tulips, crocuses, ’ very often not at all. The yellow crocus and 
daffs, jonquils, &c., all large blowing roots, or ; ‘the white-stripped, or very pale blue, are the 
the labor of rearing them would have been lost. - > forwardest, and the best to be chosen for our use. 
These I placed upon corks in glasses proper to 5 5 ‘Atatime when the gardens are divested 
their size, the crocuses on the corks in the’of all their beauty this early production will 
basins, that they might, being of various colors, * supply the curious ladies with most agreeable 
blow together, to make the more pleasing ob- * perfumes for their chambers and parlors, and 
ject. Before I placed these dry roots on the >with nosegays to adorn their bosoms at Christ- 
corks I filled the glasses and basins only just < mas, when they dress their houses with ever- 
to the bottoin of the corks, so that the bottoms” greens. It must be remembered that the rooms 
of the bulbs would but just touch the water, of in which this gardening is carried on must 
which I take the Thames water to be the best, _ have fires in them every day, as I had in my 
as being strongly impregnated with prolific: chamber, which was kept with reasonable 
matter, like on earth well manured for corn’ warmth all the day and evening, but not in the 
or garden use.” (In the present day the rich-> Q night. These exceedingly forward rarities are 
ness of the Thames water would probably prove \certainly most grateful to the exterior senses ; 
fatal to the success of these experiments. )2 but this leads me to a more useful fact: 
“My dry roots being thus placed in my win- :. namely, that by the same means youcan produce, 
dows, some of them even with the panes, others: a3 carly as you please, something that may be 
with their tops only even with the bottom of; acceptable to the taste and nourishing to the 
the sash, which, by the way, I kept always ’ microcosm, or little world—the body; that is to 
shut, because my glasses hindered the opening - > say, that you can raise fine young salads in the 
of the casement; but, doubtless, a little air in“ “coldest part of winter, in any warm room, as 
very fine weather, when the wind was only i in - * aforesaid, and very near after the same manner.” 
the south or west, and when there was no > Our author grows eloquent upon the subject 
frost, would have been very advantageous to ‘of salads, and speaks lovingly of the virtues of 
the plants. I took particular care that no scraped horseradish and young cabbage sprouts, 
water should be filled up to wet any more than < which he added to his chamber- grown luxuries. 
just the bottoms of the bulbous roots; for that >The pleasures of the table had evidently great 
would certainly have rotted them, and have’ attractions for him. One more extract, and we 
destroyed all my hopes. ¢ have done:— 

“In a few days after I had placed my spring ‘ “All fibrous roots will grow and blow in 

flower-roots on the corks over the water, they “these glasses, and it is much better for their 
threw out their white fibrous roots strongly < ‘lasting i in bloom than putting cut flowers in 
into the water, which was a most diverting’ flower-pots, which usually decay in four or 
pleasure to behold. The whole process of that ; five days, when thoge on the glasses will keep 
germination (if I may so call it) was visible’ blowing for a month. I have had all this 
through the glass. When the glasses were. “Christmas great double daisies, red and white 
pretty well filled with these fibrous roots—that ” yprimroses, and striped polyanthuses, in full, 
is, when there were enough to draw sufficient : -fair, and swect blooms, flourishing upon my 
strength for the nourishment of the leaves, glasses in as much perfection as they would 
stalks, and flowers—the green buds first ap--have done in the garden in summer; and by 
peared, which soon shot into leaves, and the’ this means the chamber garden may be con- 
stalks with the fluwer-buds soon followed, all Gaued all the year round, not to be destroyed 
as strong, or, I may say, rather stronger than by heat or cold, by wind, nor by any inclem- 
the garden does afford. They grew so fast, °ency of the air; and these glasses give a full 
and yet with a full strength, that I had poly-{ and most delightful view of vegetation in all its 
anthuses and narcissuses blowing out in per-: ° progressions. You here behold the great 
fection before Christmas day, with all their :Creator’s all-wise directions in the course of 
perfection of color and perfume. Several? nature, and see wonderful things produced 
hyacinths followed them in the same manner. ? from very weak and small beginnings.” 
The crocuses would have been equally early,, We have been much gratified with the peru- 
but I could not get any routs to my mind till ~sal of this quaint volume, and we are con- 
some time after Michaelmas, which occasione.1 : vinced that the extracts we have selected indi- 
their being later than the rest of their coi-2 cate a fresh and delightful path of study for 
panions. I at last met with the large roots of) the in- door naturalist. 
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offer to the ten thousand uncultivated whom 
you could have enlightened?” 


Confession of 2 Student. 
Mr. Editor: From my inmost heart I cannot 


The following remarkable letter we find in “help feeling that the condemnations of your 
the ‘‘Independent,” addressed to the editor. Ssermon fall upon me here. Ile who receives és 
Its perusal will set mere book devourers— > bound, in his time and measure, to give. This 
those who are always taking in, but never \ maxim is common sense, Christian politics, and 
giving out—to thinking in the right direction. (Gospel truth, binding on every grade of ability. 

Mr. Editor: I read your sermons in The Jn- >}You quote that sacred (yet to me damning) 
dependent, and a sentence in one of them has ‘text, (Prov. iii. 27,) ‘‘Withhold not good from 
filled me with self-abasement. Your doctrine ; them to whom it is due, when it is in the 
is, He who receives is bound to give. 1 have just 5 power of thy hand to do it.” For more than 
passed the “grand climacteric’ of life, and ?fifty years I have hoarded knowledge with a 
have lived these sixty-three years as a semi- > miser's greed, and during that time have dis- 
recluse. My father had money enough to sup- ‘tributed next to nothing to the necessities of 
ply all my wants, because all my wants were >the ignorant or the yeung! I have never 
comprised in one word—books. written or published a review of any book I 

In a large and retired family, I was my fa-<ever read! I have passed a life of intense 
ther’s favorite daughter, and he allowed me to dintellectual selfishness; and now I feel that 
become a book-eater. I read every new pub- ¢my accumulations are 80 many witnesses 
lication of interest that my time would allow, 2aguinst me. In my aby smal mortification and 
and all my time was my own. I permitted no Sregret, I begin to rank myself among the first- 
one to direct or hinder me, and cared not who 2class pirates! In the beginning of my course 
criticised me. I rambled much among the§I acted from the worthy desire of improving 
libraries of my favorites, Philadelphia and 2my mind and increasing my happiness. The 
New Haven, but visited so few friends, and intellectual appetite strengthened every time 
worked so little for the poor, and watched so Dit was gratified; and the more I hungered, the 
little with the sick, that my life was one more I ate, forgetting, alas! that the whole of 
breathless chase after mere mental self-suste- 2life does not consist in eating. 
nance. Asa woman, I suppose I haveaheart,S Oh! it is a mistake, an awful mistake, an 
but my intellect seems to have eaten it up. inexcusable mistake, to live for one's self. Na- 
Scholarship has been my idolatry, not so much Sture’s doctrine and the Gospel’s doctrine is, 
for the fame of it as for its agreeable self- +++ Be ready to distribute, willing to communi- 
absorption. My first ambition was languages, > cate.” The Jake that turns the mill-wheel 
and I tried Latin, Greek, French, pastas kya healthy by its outlettings. I have denied 
German and Italian. I have read some lo through life the happiness of giving. I 








their historians and poets. Dante’s Inferno, Scannot now excuse myself for not translating 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Shakespeare’s cand publishing some of the noble works which 
Tempest, I nearly committed to memory. ForShave appeared in Germany and Russia and 
the last forty years it has been my habit to< France, or for not taking the place of head in 
run over the best articles in The Edinburgh Re- some female college, or orphan charitable 
view and London Times. Of my own country- society, or city mission. I now think of half 
men, I prefer Prescott, Bryant, and Long- 2a dozen ways in which my talents and attain- 
fellow; and of our female authors, I most ments might have been employed to strengthen 
relish Mrs. Stowe and Miss Sedgwick. the risen and mold the rising generation ; yet, 
I do now with grief confess, that I have been S woe is me, I have neglected them all. 
a gormandizer of books. It seemsasif lam? Mr. Editor: It is with acutest heart-pain 
now @ mere conglomerate, wholly made up ofthat I have written the above. I write thus 
others. I am they. I wonder if any of my not to ask your advice or your opinion. I need 
original personal identity is left! Iam afraid .neither. I write that I may warn every young 
that in another world each author who has lady throughout my country not to do as I have 
enriched my mind will come and take from me done. My young sisters, choose some depart- 
what he gave, and thus leave me poor indeed! §ment in human life according to your talents 
Perhaps they all would say, ‘‘ Why did you not 2and taste, and then study and labor for its 
do unto others 4s we did to you? Could you advancement in knowledge, virtue, and happi- 
not find any ignorant and necessitous whom ness; thus you will live best for yourselves by 
you could benefit? What apology have you to 2 living most out of yourselves. 
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Che § elfish. ‘countless gems of the most gorgeous and 


BY H. RB. C. 6 delicate dyes, the diamond, the opal, and all 

The worst of it is with selfish persons, they / precious stones. 
never know they are selfish. This is the most And not only do we neglect what is pleasing 
incurable symptom in their case—if they yield ?in our daily life, but we do not set a sufficient 
a little to others, they have no idea but what value upon our substantial blessings. Instead 
they cover the whole ground. They do not 6 of trying to make the most of them by a pro- 
know how often they trample upon the rights - S cess analogous to popping the corn, expanding 
and privileges of those about them, because‘ and beautifying them, and by a mental al- 
they never think of them, and ot to think of )chemy transmitting even evils to blessings; 
others, which is sometimes made an excuse by® like the bees of Trebizond, gathering honey 
the selfish, is the very essence of all selfish- ¢ from poisonous flowers, we reverse the process, 
ness. They do not know that they expose sucking poison from the fairest. 
themselves by the very refuge behind which ¢ We look at our privileges through the little 
they attempt to hide. end of the telescope, making them appear 

Another distinguishing feature of seieh small and distant, while we hug and magnify 
persons is, that they accept the sacrifices of; our disadvantages, rolling all that is bitter and 
others without knowing that any have been < unpleasant in our pathway like a sweet morsel 
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? sometimes by the jeweler seen bestrewn with 


made for them, so completely absorbed are 2 under our tongues. 


they by self. ¢ 
By these marks ye may know them. 


Che Good we Hose. 


: 
BY HELEN R. CUTLER. : 
? 





‘Give me a subject to write about,”’ I asked 
of a young friend. 

‘¢Take a kernel of corn,” she said, bestow- 
ing a handful in the popper and shaking it 
over the coals. he 

In a minute it was converted into a snowy 4 
mass ten times its former bulk, beautiful to the > 
eye as well as delicious to the taste. 2 

‘¢Would it not seem like magic,’ I said, “to 5 
one unacquainted with the nature of the process, 2 
to see these insignificant looking grains burst 
suddenly forth into beautiful white blossoms ? 7 
Would it not excite the wonder of the king of 5 
Siam as much as the fact that water could bes 
made to become solid like rock, which he did 7? 
not believe ?”’ 5 

How many beautiful and wonderful Enns 
pass under our eyes every day, but which cus- 
tom has so familiarized we give them no heed. ; 
The most beautiful and curious phenomena $ 2 
scarcely excite in us an emotion of pleasure or ¢ 
a feeling of wonder. We go groping with our 
half closed eyes fixed in the dust at our feet, 
when we might feast them with glory and?2 
beauty. 

The sublime panorama of the sky, to a mind 
attuned aright, would be ever pleasing, = 
new. And what delight the variety the earth ¢ 
presents might afford us, in its summer carpet > 
of green, begemmed with a countless variety of 2 
flowers; or in winter’a robe of spotless white, 2 





Hoved and Host. 


BY ARTHUR FORREST VERNE. 
It was in the snowy winter, 


When the moon was pure and bright, 


That I loved a winsome maiden, 
Lovely as the morning light. 


If the fair beyond the River, 

Ever leave their pearly strand,— 
If the angels of Beulah 

Ever leave their flowery land, 


And consent awhile to tarry, 
’Mid the sorrowing ones of earth— 
She was of that radiant number, 
First for whom my love had birth. 


All my soul was hushed in loving, 
Save a wild celestial thrill 

That was ever thro’ it stealing, 
And would never more be still. 


All my soul was lost in loving 
Her, the pure, the gentle one, 
And it never dreamed an instant 

It would e’er be left alone. 


But I’m eating bitter ashes, 
Out on sorrow’s dreary plain, 
For she’s gone up to the Country 
Of the Beantiful again. 


It was in the dreamy summer, 
*Neath a sad and moonless sky, 

That I parted with my darling, 
And I spake a last good-bye. 


She has crossed the misty River, 
She has touched the golden shore, 
And in flowery Beulah 
She is floating as of yore. 
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° é awny her little griefs upon his shoulder, while 
Some Heroism. é his was Bae and ve faculties unimpaired. 
‘Time passed on, and sorrowful changes came 
As an instance of long and patient self-<over his large family. His wife dropped into 
denial, we give the case of a grandfather and<the grave full of years. Of many sons and 
grand-daughter, who are, at the moment of?daughters, some preceded and some followed 
our writing, living together in the strictest’ her to her final resting-place; and of those 
seclusion, he receiving and she bestowing, alls who survived the last, having formed new ties, 
the care that a mother could give a child.¢left the parental roof. It was at this juncture 
This aged gentleman is verging on his nine-¢ that his youthful grand-daughter came to take 
tieth year, having passed beyond, not only theS up her abode with him, having been left an 
‘three score and ten,’’ but the ‘four score’ orphan, with one other sister. 
years appointed asthe span of man onearth.2 The fate of these two girls has been, up to 
That ‘labor and sorrow” which is the pre-5this moment, widely different. The one in 
ordained lot of those who are thus spared s her fresh youth went out to India in the hey- 
beyond the ordinary limits of human existence ¢ day spirits of hopeful and enjoyable energy. 
make life a burden to him, and often does hes The anticipation was delightful, and the real- 
wish that the day which rises upon him, on¢ization equal to the promise, which is saying 
earth, may close upon him in Heaven. oungot for anything in this world. The pleasure 





young and healthy, rejoicing in their vigorous} of preparation, the gratification of choosing the 
and enjoyable energies, cnn with difficulty be( necessary articles of an expensive outfit, the 
made to comprehend a tithe of that distressing 2 excitement of the voyage, the luxurious idleness, 
debility of body and prostration of mind which othe sociability and conviviality, the dance on 
are the saddest afflictions of protracted years. deck at night, with the merry music breaking 
The snow-covered hend, the brow with its deep- ¢ over the still waters, and the moon throwing a 
furrowed wrinkles, the eye filled with rheum 2trail of silver ripples down on the sea’s sur- 
overflowing down the living channels time dug‘ face, the exquisite changes of novelty, all 
in their corners; that eye from which the lights rendered her new life only too charming, as 
of day is all but gone, too dim to distinguish 2 contrasted with the quiet reserve of the home 
between the features of stranger or of child, 5 she had left behind ; not to mention the austeri- 
the hearing lost except to the exertions of a‘ ty of the grave, and sometimes even reproving 
most fatiguing utterance, the powers of masti-¢ uncles and aunts, who had often thought it 
cation gone, the appetite not to be tempted, dtheir duty to read her severe homilies on the 
the emaciated body wasted and shrunk to at-§ frivolities of a spirit too gay for a serious home 
tenuation, the tottering and enfeebled limbs, §and household. She had gone, however, while 
unable to sustain their frail weight, the? her younger sister remained to share and lighten 
shuffling foot, unequal to the task of lifting 5 the loneliness of the old man’s deserted dwelling. 
itself trom the earth, and perhaps above all,§ No one ever saw a sign of regret in the face 
the wrinkled hands, with their cordage of dark 2 of the young grand-daughter, as she pursued 
veins and crumpled folds, nerveless even to>‘‘the even tenor of her way.”’ Each day was 
the looping of a button—these are but a few of§ a counterpart of the last; and so time went on 
the outward signs of decaying life of which ¢ until the news arrived of the splendid wedding 
the endurance is ‘labor and sorrow’ as it2of her sister, emblazoned with vivid descrip- 
waits for its extinction in the grave. We con-§tions of the imposing glitter of oriental festi- 
stantly bless God for our ‘‘ creation ;” to bless¢ vities. The military show, the extravagance 
Him for taking the life He gave isa ‘‘hard>of the dresses, the imposing titles, the multi- 
saying;” nevertheless, it is as much a mercy tude of domestics, with their dark skins and 
at His own appointed time. Surely, like many 2 striking costumes, the rich bridal presents, the 
other of our fellow creatures’ sorrows, per-Sinnumerable parties, the union of indolent 
mitted to teach us thankfulness, these rare lustey and high-sounding parade, clothed in 
instances of protracted life are allowed to warn 2that glowing description which is sometimes 
us from the craving for an overlengthened term § assumed to enhance the value of what is thus 
of sojourn upon earth. brilliantly told, too often exciting the envy of 

The condition of this aged gentleman would, > those who hear, came copiously. Every Indian 
indeed, be forlorn, were it not for the com-s mail brought accounts of enjoyments not to be 
panionship of his grand-daughter. When a2understood in our own cold climate and still 
child, she would creep into his arms, and weep S colder moral atmosphere. 
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These glowing delineations came direct from; needed, as every year that imprisonment in the 
their warm fountain-head to a little quiet home > house grew longer, and the confinement more 
AS opposite as the poles. They came like‘ wearying. Friends ceased to visit, or abridged 
Spirits of temptation; and, be it remembered, - their calls within the shortest compass, for 
these are not always temptations to sin. The they felt that protracted age had aright to be 
feeling is the stronger when we are lured to do? exclusive. 

what we wish without feeling ourselves repelled) Meanwhile the sister, after enjoying a career 
by a sense of wrong. No reproach could haves of gayety in India, replete with exhilarating 
attached to the light-hearted bride’s young; pleasures and freedom from care amid scenes of 


sister had she desired to share her exciting 
enjoyments and her brilliant prospects. Both 
were gifted with great personal attractions, 
and the woman who denies herself the admira- 
tion she might command merits far more than 
she loses. The old man’s seclusion was almost 
solitude, and in its privacy his young grand- 
daughter found herself bound to strict and 
daily duties; duties, too, growing more strin- 
gent as time passed, since he to whose life her 
own was now linked, every day became more 
and more enfeebled. She might have joined 
her sister at any moment of her life, but she 
never seemed to harbor the idea that such a 
surrender of what she deemed her duty could 


intoxicating luxury and novelty, returned home 
to renew a life of enjoyment almost as vivid in 
England. An elegant house was prepared for 
her reception; she had an indulgent husband 
who anticipated every wish; blooming chil- 
dren, the liberty of a free expenditure, and @ 
large participation in the gayeties of the world 
abroad, places of amusement in the season, par- 
ties, shoppings, dinners, balls, and all the et 
cetera of the gay world; with autumn wanderings 
into those haunts when fashion patronizes the 
beauties of nature, breaking the repose of her 
solitudes to impart to them her own attrac- 
tions—these make up the life of their happy 
possessor, and a participation in these enjoy- 


be possible. Doubtless that choice of her) ments is constantly being offered with affec- 
position rendered her fixity final. Remaining‘ tionate earnestness to the secluded sister whose 
in that strictly regulated household, immured ¢ life was gliding away in so opposite a current. 
with an old man who had from a youth lived in? And now, while we write, the first fresh 
religious seclusion, she was in fact surrender- § bloom is fading from the cheek of this devoted 
ing all the bright charms that fascinate, thes grand-daughter, as the patriarchal years of 
glowing imagination and the buoyant feelings2 her aged relative have accumulated on his 
of youth. hoary head. Night and day her cares are in 
Gradually, the corporeal faculties of the¢ requisition. Never does she lay her head 
grandfather waned away; his eye grew dim, 2 upon her pillow without the dread of being 
and then it was her duty to become, as much = called from it to witness the awful visitation of 
as human substitution can, “sight to the blind.” 5 death; and daily, often in prostration of mind 
She must read to him, and this labor grew into < and exhaustion of body, does she continue those 
no slight tax upon her strength as his hearing > Cares which custom as well as affection have 
also failed, and greater and greater were the < rendered necessary to the aged invalid. Al- 
exertions needed for words to penetrate the< though in her brightest teens when she first 
dull barrier which was daily growing more: entered on the task, the summers and winters 
impenetrable, dividing him from oral commu-‘ that have come and gone, leaving their foot- 
nication with his fellow creatures. ¢ prints between his seventieth and his ninetieth 
Then, too, the tottering steps became more2 year, have stolen from her the best and 
and more enfeebled, as with dimmed eyes and § brightest season of her life; that season when 
dulled hearing the aged man attempted to take<the zest of the heart makes every novelty a 
occasional exercise. Length of days had also< Pleasure—novelty being that one enjoyment of 
tended to develop a tendency to asthma, and < 4!l others denied to her most totally. 
the suffocating breathing and harassing cough< So much affectionate piety will not be with- 
grew daily more distressing. In winter he was ¢ out its reward, and we feel assured it will not 
unable to venture abroad, and every year the¢ be disputed that this is in truth one of the 
cold seemed to linger longer, confining him? ‘‘ Heroisms of Home.” 
more tenaciously to the house. Simultaneously 
with this constantly progressing decay of na- 
ture, his dependence on his grand-daughter 
seemed to increase. Every year his comforting 
and strengthening support was more and more 


— -O  — C 


Mex will wrangle for religion, 
And for it their lives will give, 

Write and fight to help maintain it— 
Anything—but for it live. H. Be O. 
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an Heaven. 


BY CORAL MAR. 
Shall we know the loved in Heaven ? 





INF 


The unloved woman may have bread just a9 
light, a house just as tidy as the other, but the 
latter has a spring of beauty about her, a 
joyousness, an aggressive, and penetrating, and 


pervading brightness, to which the former is ® 
stranger. The deep happiness in her heart 
shines out in her face. She isa ray of sunlight 
in the house. She gleams all over it. It is 
airy, and gay, and graceful, and warm, and 
welcoming with her presence. She is full of 
devices, and plots, and sweet surprises for her 
husband and family. She has never done witb 
the romance and poetry of life. She is berself 
a lyric poem, setting herself to all pure and 
gracious melodies. Humble household ways 
cand duties have for her a golden significance. 
2 The prize makes the calling high, and the end 
dignifies the means. Her home is 4 paradise, 
not sinless, not painless, but still a paradise ; 
for ‘* Love is Heaven, and Heaven is Love.” 


To regain that peaceful clime 
One hath left me standing lonely 
On the mournful shore of Time. 


Sad our parting—what shall follow ?— 
This to each remaineth now, 

Unto her eternal gladness, 
Unto me a life-long woe. 


But, in all my desolation, 
One sweet hope could make me blest— 
“JT shall find her—I shall know her, 
Where the ransomed have their rest !’”” 


Shall we know the loved in Heaven ? 
All in silence and in pain 

I have answered to the greeting 
Of a heart that loved in vain. 


Vain—for here a gulf doth sever 
Life-ways that should intertwine, 

And a gulf of doubt and sadness 
Widens ’twixt his heart and mine. 





dines 
TO KATY, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
BY SARAH J. C. WHITTLESY. 

Sweet Katy, the days are so lonely and long, 

To sorrow and yearning I wait 
To catch through the distance thy heart’s loving 

song, 
Away in the old North State. 


: shadows lie thick on the path that leads down 


God is good—we do not murmur, 
But we cannot stay this prayer— 

“ Guide us, Father, up to Heaven, 
Let us know each other there.” 


JUNE, 1862. 


The Beloved Wife. 


Only let a woman be sure that she is precious 
to her husband—not useful, not valuable, not Oh, when will the channel be filled with the steel 
convenient, simply, but lovely and beloved;2 That crashers have reddened with gore, 
let her be the recipient of his polite and hearty ‘ And the soft rays of roseate morning reveal 
attentions; let her feel that her care and love? The Angel of Peace on the shore ? 
are noticed, appreciated, and returned ; let her) _, oe 

om I’m weary of waiting, the wheels are so slow 
opinion be asked, her approval sought, and her Th 
, ; : : at bear us along to the goal, 
judgment respected in matters of which she nt the tide of my spirits is sometimes so low 





To the home of my earliest years, 
And across it, dear Kate, with a funeral sound, 
Is rolling a river of tears. 





cognizant; in short, let her only be loved,§ jy struggle awhile on a shoal. 

honored and cherished in fulfilment of the 

marriage vow, and she will be to her husband, 5 ! sit at the window and.look to the South, 

and her children, and society, a well-spring of 2 " Anu dream of ita blossoming wild, 

pleasure. She will bear pain, and toil, and § nd long for one word from the sweet, rosy mouth, 
anxiety; for her husband’s love is to her as a Te ene Oe esp amen sicuid: 

tower and a fortress. Shielded and sheltered > I know not, alas! if those lips are yet red, 

therein, adversity will have lost its sting. She? Sweet Katy, with life’s raby wine, 

may suffer, but sympathy may dull the edge of : For long, weary months, in dumb silence have fied, 
her sorrow. A house with love in it—and by§ , Between thy heart, Katy, and mine. 

love, I mean love expressed in words, and? op, when will the shadows be lifted away 

looks, and deeds, for I have not one spark of 2 From the path that leads southward, sweet Kate 
faith in the love that never crops out—is to a? And thy heart in warm olden words, soothingly 
house without love, as a person to a machine P) stray | 

the one is life, the other mechanism. Again from the old North State? 
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: ‘Good morning,” was replied, and the men 
Suto Good Ground. Bees F ee = 


But, try as Mr. Braxton would to set his minis- 

“ What did you think of the sermon, Mr. Brax- Ster’s closely applied doctrine from Scripture to the 
ton?” said one church member to another, as the account of dyspepsia or neuralgia, he was unable 
two men passed from the vestibule of St. Mark’s$ to push from his mind certain convictions wrought 
out into the lofty portico. there by the peculiar manner in which some 

Mr. Braxton gave a slight shrug, perceived by‘ positions had been argued and sustained. The 
his companion as a sign of disapproval. They subject taken by the minister, was that striking 
moved along, side by side, down the broad steps to< picture of the judgment given in the twenty-fifth 
the pavement, closely pressed by the retiring au-¢ chapter of Matthew, from the thirty-first verse to 
dience. Sthe close of the chapter, beginning: “ When the 

“Strong meat,” said the first speaker, as they > Son of Man shall come in his glory, and all the 
got free of the crowd and commenced moving down‘ holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
the street. throne of his glory: and before him shall be 

‘Too strong for my stomach,” replied Mr. Brax-< gathered all nations: and he shall separate them 
ton. ‘Something must have gone wrong with our ‘ one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep 
minister when he sat down to write that discourse.” < from the goats.” The passage concludes: “And 

“Indigestion, perbaps.”’ “these shall go away into everlasting punishment: 

“ Or neuralgia,” said Mr. Braxton. ¢ but the righteous into life eternal.” 

“He was in no amiable mood—that much is? Now, although Mr. Braxton had complained of 
certain. Why, he set nine-tenths of us over on thes the literal application of this text, that term was 
left hand side, among the goats, as remorselessly as ¢ hardly admissible, for the preacher waived the idea 
if he were an avenging Nemesis. He actually < of a last general judgment, as involved in the letter 
made me shudder.” of Scripture, and declared his belief in a spiritual 

“That kind of literal application of texts to oe signification as lying beneath the letter, and appli- 
living men and women in a congregation is not? cable to the inner life of every single individual at 
only in bad taste, but presumptious and Pea period of departure from this world; adding, 
mous. What right bas a clergyman to sit in judg- in this connection, briefly: ‘“ But do not understand 
ment on me, for instance? To give forced con-Sme as in any degree waiving the strictness of 
structions to parables and vague generalities inc judgment to which every soul will have to submit. 
Scripture, about the actual meaning of which‘ It will not be limited by his acts, but go down to 
divines in all ages have differed; and, pointing his‘ his ends of life—to his motives aud his quality— 
finger to me or to you, say—‘ The case is yours, 2 and the sentence will really be a judgment upon 
sir!’ I cannot sit patiently under many more sach§ what he is, not upon what he has done ; although, 
sermons.” taking the barest literal sense, only actions are 

Mr. Braxton evidently spoke from a disturbed regarded.” 
state of mind. Something in the discourse had In opening and illustrating his text, he said, 
struck at the foundations of self-love and self-‘ farther: “As the Word of God, according to its 
complacency. oe declarations, is spirit and life—treats, in fact, 

“Into one ear, and out at the other. So it issby virtue of its divine and scriptural origin, of 
with me, in cases like this,” answered Mr. Brax-< divine and spiritual things, must we not go beneath 
ton’s companion, in a changed and lighter tone.) the merely obvious and natural meaning, if we 
“If a preacher chooses to be savage; to write from § would get to its true significance? Is there not a 
dyspeptic or neuralgic states; to send his congre- 2 hunger of the soul as well as of the body? May 
gation, unshrived, to the nether regions—why, I< we not be spiritually athirst, and strangers? naked, 
shrug my shoulders and let it pass. Most likely, on > sick, and in prison? This being so, can wo con- 
the next Sunday, he will be full of consideration for< fidently look for the invitation, ‘Come, ye blessed 
tender consciences, and grandly shut the gate he $ of my Father,’ if our regard for the neighbor have 
threw open so widely on the last occasion. It‘ not reached beyond his bodily life? If we have 
would never answer, you know, to take these things g néver considered his spiritual wants and sufferings, 
to heart—never in the world. We’d always be? and ministered thereto according to our ability? 
getting into hot water. Clergymen have their > Just in the degree that the soul is mcre precious 
moods, like other people. It doesn’t answer to< than the body, is the degree of our responsibility 
forget this. Good morning, Mr. Braxton. Our under this more interior signification of Scripture. 
ways part here.” <The mere natural acts of feeding the hungry and 
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giving water to the thirsty, of visiting the sick, and S his Bible, cannot fail to have questions and contro- 
those who lie in prison, of clothing the naked and 5 Versies about truths, duties, and the requirements 
entertaining strangers, will not save us in our last >of religion. The barest literal interpretation of 
day, if we have neglected the higher duties in- 5 Scripture will, in most cases, oppose the action of 
volved in the divine admonition. Nor will even )self-love; and he will not fail to see in the law of 
the supply of spiritual nourishment to hungry and ; spiritual life a requirement whully in opposition to 
thirsty souls be accounted to us for righteousness. 5 the law of natural life. In the very breadth of this 
We must find a higher meaning still in the text. “literal requirement, however, he finds a way of 
Are we not, each one of us, starving for heavenly jescape from literal observance. To give to all who 
food? spiritually cxbausted with thirst? naked, -ask; to lend to all who would borrow; to yield 
sick, in prison? Are we eating, daily, uf the bread < the cloak when the coat is taken forcibly; to tara 
of life? drinking at the wells of God’s truth? ; tho left cheek when the right is smitten—all this i 
putting on the garments of righteousness ? finding °to him so evidently but a figure of speech, that he 
balm for our sick suuls in Gilead? breaking the S does not find it very hard to satisfy conscience. 











bonds of evil? turning from strange lands, and 
coming back to our fatber’s house? If not, I warn 
you, men and brethren, that you are not in the 
right way. That, taking the significance of God's 
Word, which is truth itself, there is no reasonable 
ground of hope for your salvation.” 

It was not with Mr. Braxton as with his friend. 
He could not let considerations like these enter one 
ear and go out at the other. From earliest child- 
hood he had received careful instruction. Parents, 
teachers and preachers, had all shared in the work 
of storing his mind witb the precepts of religion, 
and now, in manhood, his conscience rested on 
these and upon the states wrought therefrom in the 
impressible eubatance of his mind. 
would, he found the effort to push aside early con- 
victions and early impressions a simple impossibil- 
ity; and, notwithstanding these had been laid on 


Setting these passages aside, as not to be taken in 
the sense of the letter, he docs not find it very 
difficult to dispose of others that come nearer to the 
obvious duties of man to man—such, for instance, 
as that in the illustration of which, by the preacher, 
Mr. Braxton’s self-complacency had been so mach 


> disturbed. He had never done much in the way 


of feeding the hungry, giving drink to the thirsty, 
clothing the naked, or visiting the sick and in 
prison—never done anything of set purpose, in fact. 
If people were hungry, it was mostly their own 
fault, and to feed them would be to encourage idle- 
ness and vice. All the other items in the catalogne 
were as easily disposed of; and so the literal duties 


Try as heSinvolved might have been set forth in the most 


impassioned eloquence, Sabbath after Sabbath, 
without much disturbing the fine equipoise of Mr. 
Braxton. Alas for bis peace of mind !—the preacher 


the foundation of a far more literal interpretation ¢ of truth had gone past the dead letter, and revealed 


of Scripture than the one to which he had just >its spirit and ite life. 


been listening, bis maturer reason accepted the 
preacher's clear application of the law, and con- 
science, like an angel, went down into his heart, 
and troubled the waters which had been at peace. 
Mr. Braxton was a man of thrift. He had started 
in life with a purpose, and that purpose he was 
stendily attaining. To the god of this world he 


offered daily sacrifice; and in his heart really . 


Suddenly he felt himself 
removed, ag it were, to an almost impossible dis- 
tance from the heaven into which, as he had com- 
placently flattered himself, he should enter by the 
door of mere ritual observances, when the sad hour 
came for giving up the delightful things of this 


> pleasant world. No wonder that Mr. Braxton was 
S disturbed—=1i6 wonder that, in bis first convictions 


touching those more interior truths, which made 


desired no higher good than seemed attainable > visible the sandy foundations whereon he was _ 


through outward things. Wealth, position, honor 
among men—these bounded his real aspiration. 
But prior things in his mind were continually 
reaching down and affecting his present states. 
He could not forget that life was short, and earthly 
possessions and honors but the things of a day. 
That as he brought nothing into this world, so he 
could take nothing out. That, without a religious 
life, he must not hope for heaven. 
free from the disturbing influence of these prior 
things, and to lay the foundations of a future hope, 
Mr. Braxton became a church member, and, so far 
as all Sabbath observances were concerned, a de- 
vout worshipper. Thus he made a truce with con- 
science, and conscience having gained so much, 
accepted for a period the truce, and left Mr. Brax- 
ton in good odor with himself. 

A man who goes regularly to church, and reads 


building his eternal hopes, he should regard the 


: 


e" ministering to the hungry, sick, and naked hu- 


application of doctrine as personal and even literal. 
It was not so easy a thing to set aside the duty 


man souls around him, thousands of whom, for 
lack of spiritual nourishment, medicine and cloth- 
ing, were in danger of perishing eternally. And 


2 
othe preacher, in dwelling upon this great duty of 
In order to get >all Christian men and women, had used emphatie 


language. 

““T givo you,” he said, “God’s judgment of the 
case—not my own. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not 
unto one of the least of these, ye did it not unto 
me. And these shall go away;’ where? ‘To 
everlasting punishment!’ Who shall go thus, in 
the last day, from this congregation ?” 

As Mr. Braxton sat alone, on the evening of that 
Sabbath, troubled by the now thoughts which came 


~~ 
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flowing into his mind, the full impression of this ‘of love to God and the neighbor in his heart, the 
scene in church came back upon him. There was (door of the Kingdom would be shut against him. 
an almost breathless pause. Men leaned forward ‘ Ritual observances were, to these, but outward 
in their pews; the low, almost whispered, tones of me dry husks, except when truly representative 
the minister were heard with thrilling distinctness ‘of that worship in the soul which subordinates 
in even the remotest parts of the house. Pastiral affections to what is spiritual and divine. 
“Who?” he repeated, and the stillnees = At last the seed fell into good ground. Mr. 
more profound. Then, slowly, impressively, almost (Braxton had been a “ way-side” hearer; but, ere 
sadly, he said: €the good seed had time to germinate, fowls came 
“T cannot hide the truth. As God’s ambas- ;and devoured it. He had been a “ stony-ground” 
sador, I must give the message; and it is this: If¢ bearer, receiving the truth with gladness, but 
you, my brother, are not ministering to the wants ‘having no root in himself. He had been as the 
of the hungry and thirsty, the stranger, the sick in ¢ ground choked with thorns, suffering the cares of 
prison, you are of those who will have to go away.” Sthis world and the deceitfulness of riches to choke 
And the minister shut the Buok, and sat down. ¢ and hinder the growth of heavenly life. Now, into 
If, as we have intimated, the preacher had limited C good ground the seed had at last fallen; and 
Christian duty to bodily needs, Mr. Braxton would , though the evil one tried to snatch it away, its hid- 
not have been much exercised in mind. He had den life, moving to the earth’s quick invitation, 
fuund an easy way to dispose of these merely literal » was already giving prophetic signs of thirty, sixty, 
interpretations of Scripture. Now, his life was < ora hundred fold, in the harvest time. 
brought to the judgment of a more interior law, as ° Why was there good ground in the mind of Mr. 
expounded that day. It was in vain that he en- ¢ Braxton? Good ground, even though he was 
deavored to reject the law; for the more he tried S wedded to external life; a self-seeker; a lover of 
to do this, the clearer it was seen in the light of: the world? In the answer to this question lies a 
perceptive truth. C most important truth for all to whom God bas 
“God help me, if this be so!” ho exclaimed, (committed the care of children. Unless good 
in a moment of more perfect realization of what © ground is formed, as it was in his case, by early in- 
was meant in the Divine Word. “ Who shall ° struction; by storing up in the memory and con- 
stand in the judgment?” < sciousness truths from the Bible and states of good 
For awhile he endeavored to turn himself away ‘ affection; by weaving into the web and woof of the 
from convictions that were grounding themselves ¢ forming mind precepts of religion; there is small 
deeper and deeper every moment. To shut his hope for the future. If these are not made a part 
eyes in wilful blindness, and refuse to see in the ¢ of the forming life, things opposite will be received, 
purer light which had fallen around him. Bat Gand determine spiritual capabilities. Influx of life 
this effort only brought his mind into severer con- ¢into the soul must be through prior things; as the 
flict, and consciously removed him to an almost fatal (twig is bent, the tree is inclined; as the child's 
diztance from the paths leading upward to the >memory and consciousness is stored, so will the 
mountains of peace. man develop and progress. Take heart, then, 
“This is the way, walk ye in it.” A clear voice doubting parent; if you have, in all feichfulness, 
rose above the nvise of strife in his soul, and his ¢ woven precious truths, and tender, picas, unselfish 
soul grew calm and listened. He no longer wrought Sstates into the texture of your caild’s mind— 
at the fruitless task of rejecting the higher truths ¢though the fruit is not yet seen, depend on it, that 
which were illustrating his mind, but let them flow (the treasured remains of good and true things are 
in, and by virtue thereof examined the state of his there, and will not be lost. They are the means 
inner life. Now it was tbat his eyes were in a (by which angels lead prec:ous souls in the heaven- 
degree opened, so that he could apprehend the > ward way. T. 8. A. 
profuunder meanings of Scripture. The parables¢ N. Y. Ledger. 
were flooded with new light. He understood, as he 
had never understood before, why the guest, un- Two Dirrepext Ways.—The worldly way of 
olothed with a wedding garment, was cast out from S greatness leads through self, and in self-seeking. 
the feast; and why the door was shut upon the (God’s way leads through the seeking cf others’ 
virgins who had no oil in theirlamps. He bad §good—the good of the world—the good of mankind. 
always regarded these parables as involving a¢The one makes self the aim and end; the other 
hidden moeaning—as intended to convey spiritual ee self merely the instrament of another and a 
instruction under literal forms—-but, now, they >uigher end. Under the influence of a true ambi- 





spoke in a language that applied iteclf to his in- <tion, one offers up his whole being, with all its 
ward state, and warned him that without a mar- ) forces, as a gift of God, to be used in his service. 
riage garment, woven in the loom of interior life, Sie one imprisons the soul, and gives it over to all 
where ends and motives rule, he could never be the Sservitude of the passions; the other ennobles it by 
King’s guest; warned him that without the light (bringing it to the love of nobler themes and things; 
of divino truth in his understanding, and the oil os it works purity and magnanimity. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





ence, the story of the venerable sisters of Barley 
Wood, so genial in their hospitalities, so alive to all 
the amenities of society ? 

In like manner—for this digression about single 
women is analogous to my subject—it has become 
much abused and misrepresented class so often in- 4 so much the custom to buld forth to ridicule as the 
vidiously and disparagingly termed “ step- mothers.” > caricatures of fiction, the hated office of step-mo- 
If ever there ought to be words dropped out of use, ¢ ther, that she who has with many misgivings and 
—and it is an undoubted fact that fashion rules ° heart-shrinkings, accepted the place of ‘second 
language no less than manners and dress, and‘ mother” to the children of a family, often feels as 
causes certain words to become obsolete and “ unfit > if she were under the ban of society ; and when she 
for ears polite,” which were once accepted in com-‘has fulfilled in the tendereet way her carefully 
mon parlance, and formed the current coin of the ? performed duties,—burdensome only because the 
most polished circles,—I would like to expunge‘ eye of suspicion is ever upon her,—how often is 
from our vocabularies and daily conversation, the 2 she chilled and insulted by the unfeeling remark 
terms “ step-mother,” and “old maid,” as not only § made in her presence: ‘0, of course she cannot be 
disagreeable, and, in the latter case, decidedly 2 expected to treat them as if they were her own; she 
vulgar, but also satirizing some of the most esti-¢ is only their step-motber !” 
mable and useful members of society. Granting again that there have been and are still 

Granting that there have been ill-tempered and‘ many bad step-mothers, so there bave been unnatu- 
malicious women, who, having arrived at what is>ral fathers, mothers who have been monsters in 
called a certain age, meaning [ suppose an uncer- e human form, having ceased to have compassion on 
tain one, and becoming soured by disappointment, ¢ the babes they have cradled on their bosoms; shall 
or rendered misanthropic by the loss of former ¢ therefore & part stand for a whole, or a few indi- 
tender ties, have made themselves unlovely and > viduals typify a class? It is bringing a foul blot 
unloved in their own immediate neighborhood, isS upon human nature to assert, that because the 
that any reason why each high-souled, self-de- hapless little ones, who are bereft of a mother’s 
voted female who prefers a single life, a life of be- 5 care, are not “‘ mine” as well as “thine,” therefore 
nevolence and virtue, to an ill-assorted imprudent - they must be viewed with a jealous eye, as the 
match, or marriage of convenience, should be stig- ‘ offspring of a former love. She who is a true 
matized with that opprobious epithet? I repeat? woman will take them at once to her heart of 
that it is an outrage on good taste; and it is time S hearts, sharers in that affection which she feels for 
that woman should assert as one of “ Woman’s 2 him who gave them into her tender keeping; and 
Rights,” the honor and dignity of her sex in thisSoven as we most seduously guard the property 
particular instance; and make it a scandal and a¢ which another has entrusted to us, so should she 
shame to bandy about this odious designation. $ watch over them, as one who must render an ac- 
Enough has been written and printed in times that ¢ count, 
are past, ‘to point a moral or adorn a tale,” about Should she become herself a mother, her difficul- 
the selfishness, the scandal-mongering propensities, ¢ ties will greatly increase, especially if the spirit of 
the love of dress and display, the little peculiarities, > insubordination already exists, and she has only in 
and other defects of character that have made< part succeeded in gaining the affections and confi- 
stercotyped pictures of the sisterhood. Look in dence of her little charge. From the hour of its 
future at the FLoRENcCE NIGHTINGALES, not only § birth, her innocent babe is looked upon with dislike 
on the Crimean battle fields, not ogly in the? by those who have, as they suppose, the firat right 
hospital at Scutari, but among the sick and‘ to the consideration and love of their father; and 
wounded of our native land ;—listen to the voice< too often by their own misconduct they succeed in 
of a Mansn, impressing Bible truths on the hearts alienating themselves from him, and making the 
of British navvies, she the idol of those rugged, 4 whole family a miserably divided one. 
jron-visaged men ;—absorb yourself enraptured in But this is undoubtedly the shady side of the 
the enchanting pages of a MuLock or a SenGwick, < picture. It suited very well with the “ dark ages” 
or—for the time would fail me to mention more of ¢ of society, to represent the ancient step-mother as 
these honored worthies—peruse the immortal wri- 5a ruthless tyrant, whose only aim seemed to be to 
tings of a Hannan More, whose pen “ mightier ¢ get rid of her incumbrances as fast as she could, in 
than the sword,” helped to put down riot and sedi- § order that her own offspring might succeed to their 
tion amung the oppressed poor, and also furnished ¢ rights; but such is no longer the case. How many 
them with a wholesome and entertaining literature, ‘lovely families now arise to our remembran“e, 
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Although not of right belonging to the “‘ Mothers’ 
Department,” yet it may not be considered alto- 
gether beyond its limits, to urge the claims of that 


by the publication of her cheap Repository Tracta. 
Che Se cond Shlother. : dves not still read with feelings akin to rever- 
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where the “second mother” is as tenderly loved your part, to lose the foothold you have secured. 
and cared for in her old age by the children of her( Love them as you would have your own offspring 
adoption, as if they wore indeed her own; where > loved, should death deprive them of your maternal 
all are so closely united that one, unacquainted § offices; and you will soon learn to louk with less of 
with the fact, would fail to discover that some ere cdres? on the obnoxious name of step-mother, as 
the offspring of a former, some of a later marriage ; > conferring an honor and a crown of victory on her 
where the endearing title ‘“‘ mother” flows naturally > who, through many trials and discouragements, 
and gracefully from the lips, and the elder pro-<¢ earned for herself the noble title of socond mother. 
tects the younger members of the family, in the) Parkessura, Chester Co., Pa. 
same way they would ‘have done had all been 
nursed at the same bosom. ° : ° 

Be not discouraged, then, O desponding second Discouraging Ghuldren. 
mother, but willingly take up the reproach, and 
prove to the world that it is possible for one whos It is somewhere related tbat a poor soldier, having 
has hitherto been a stranger to a mother’s feelings > had bis skull fractured, was told by the doctor that 
to enter into the maternal relation with children ¢ his brains wero visible. ‘Do write and tell father 
who are not hor uwn. The offico it is true requires 2 of it, for he always said I had no brains,” he rep.ied. 
patience, wisdom, and discrimination, greater, if? How many fathers and mothers tel) their children 
possible, than is necessary in governing and edu-§ this, and how often does auch a remark contribute 
cating one’sown children. Years may have elapsed 2 not a little to prevent any development of the brain ? 
since they were bereft of a fond and prudentS 4 grown person tells a child he is brainless, foolish, 
mother’s care; the father, absorbed in sorrow, or 2 or a blockhead, or that he is deficient in some men- 
the pressing calls of business, or perhaps over- ‘tal or moral faculty, and in nine cases out of ten, 
indulgent to those in whom he sees that mother’s? the statement is believed, the thought that it may 


image, and pitying their bereaved condition, has : partially so acts like an incubus to repress the 








with an unwise fondness permitted them to become > confidence and energies of that child. Let any 
headstrong, quarrelsome, and selfish. Or they ares person look to childhood’s days, and he can doubt- 
left in many instances to the care of mercenaries, ) less recall many words and expressions which ex- 
whose interests are best forwarded by petting and¢ erted such a discouraging or encouraging influence 
spoiling them, or who are too ignorant and careless 5 over him as to tell upon his whole course of future 
to be the proper guardians of their young charge.« life. We know an ambitious boy who, at the age of 
Should much time be suffered to pass in this age of ; ten years, had become so depressed with fault-find- 
misrule, she who takes the place of mother to these ing and reproof, not duly mingled with encouraging 
misguided children will indeed enter upon a a that at an early age he longed for death to 
task. take him out of the world, in which he conceived 
If she succeed in gaining their good will at first, She had no ability to rise. But while all thus ap- 
her burdens will prove incomparably lighter, and: peared so dark around him, and he had been s0 often 
it may be hoped that bya prudent, wise, andStold of his faults and deficiencies that he seemed 
straightforward course in the path of duty, the stub-- the dullest and worst of boys, and while none of 
born hearts of theso her elder children may be sub- his good qualities and capabilities had been men- 
dued, and their wills made to yield to the magic power ° tioned, and he believed he had none, asingle word 
of firmness united with love. We have seen many § of praise and appreciation, carelessly dropped in his 
instances where the “second mother” has wgn the? hearing, changed his whole course of thuught. We 
confidence and rospect of those who at first were‘ have often heard him say, “that word saved bim.”’ 
disposed to look upon her with dislike and suspi- 2 The moment he thought he could do well he resolved 
cion, as an intruder into the sacrod rights of an-‘that he would—and he has done well. Parents, 
other; and they have shown themselves more than ? these are important considerations. 
willing, even eager, to claim full relationship with 
her. But all depends on the manner in which the velys ; 
work is commenced. How many, discouraged and Geaching Children. 
repulsed at first, have ceased to try their influence — 
further, and deterred from any attempt at proper¢ Do all in your power to teach your children self- 
government on account of the odium which is) governmont. Ifa child is passionate, teach him by 
attached to a step-mother’s discipline, have ended ¢ example, and use gentle and patient means to curb his 
by suffering the child to go on in its own way and) temper. If he is greedy, cultivate liberality in him. 
becoming entirely ruined. If he is sulky, charm him out of it by encouraging 
But let the “ step” be at once and forever forgot-5 frank good-bumor. If he is indolent, accustom 
ten, or, if it must remain, use it as a step to climb? him to exertion. If pride makes his obedience re- 
into the affections of the little ones you have taken § luctant, subdue him by counsel or discipline. In 
for your own. Step by step you will succeed, othe give your children the habit of overcoming 





ence gained, take care by no ill-judged action on § their besetting sin. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLY’ TREASURY. 





66 ; ‘y « Andrew is my only brother, and there are ten 
A Siu lough. 5 Fears—just half my life—betwixt him and me. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. , Andrew had just graduated at college, and several 


“No letter,” said mamma, drawing a deep sigh, cof his classmates had joined regiments, when he 
“no letter from Andrew to-day. I'm afraid some- § too took it into his heart that he’d go to the war. 
thing has happened to my boy !” : It was along time before mamma could be brought 

“Oh, now, Martha, don't, like all the rest of your 5 to think of it all; but Andrew was act upon it, and 
sex, make a swift jump to conclusions. There may 2 at last through Uncle Thomas’s influence she gave 
be a hundred good reasons for your not hearing © @ tearful, tremulous consent; and for a ycar An- 
from Andrew. Perhaps he hasn’t had time to < drew has been with the army on the Potomac. He 
write. Perhaps hia letter has been miscarried or 5 bas been promoted from a private to a captain, and 
lost. For my part, I'm neither going to make ; is much in love with his military life, as men will be, 
the boy sick or bury him until I've some better 5 notwithstanding all his hardships and exposures; 
reason for it than the fact that we've bad no letter.” < but oh, dear me! he don’t know what a long heart- 

“But if you were his mother, Thomas, you; ache mamma carries for fear something should 
couldn’t help feeling anxious and troubled as I do! 2 happen to her boy, my noble, beautiful brother ! 
Just think now, if he should bo taken down with, Three days slipped away, and then Uncle Thomas 
the fever, away off there in camp, und be sent to returned. I was in the hall when somebody slip- 
the hospital; or if he should fall in some skirmish S ped suddenly out of the library, caught me round 
with—” mothor stopped here; the tears were in her =the waist, and slipping one hand suftly over my 
eyes. Seyes, said— 

“That little word ‘if’ makes a mighty difference, 2 ‘ Who has caught you now, lady-bird.” 
as our mother used to say; and nuw as you've got, ‘I know it’s Uncle Thomas,” and then I was 
the art of putting things, according to the Country - snatched up for the kisses I was ready to reccive 
Parson, on the dark side, I'll put them on the Sand bestow. Setting me down, he asked— 
bright one. What if Andrew's hale and bearty,> ‘“ How’s mother?” 
doing good service for God and his country off? “Very well, thank you, Uncle Thomas.” 
there in camp, and learning new lessons of self- ‘ “ And bave you heard from Andrew ? 
sacrifice, of a deeper, brouder patriotism, and uf? “No, Uncle Thomas.” 
human brotherhood in his new strange collision ‘“ Haven’t heard yet?” There was surprise and 
with all kinds of men than be could ever otherwise - disappointment in my uncle’s voice, which showed 
have done; whatif he comes home a truer, better, (ine very plainly, that however he might disguise it 
and of course s stronger, happicr man for all the 2 before mawma, he partook of her anxiety respeet- 
bard, tough experience he has had; better able toCing Andrew. A minute later, he opened the sitting- 
comprehend and appreciate the worth of liberty, > room door, 
the blessing of peace.”’ “Qh, Thomas, I’in glad to see you back!’’ was 

The sadness was all gone from the face of mother ) mamma’s first grecting to her brother. 
as she lifted it up to Uncle Thomas. “And have you looked at my ‘if’ or at yours— 

“If he comes back so, I shall never regret that I 5 confess now, Martha?” 
gave my only boy to the war,” she said. And his light tones were not now the same which 

“Well, Martha, I want you to look at my ‘if’5I bad beard a few moments before in the ball 
and not at yours,” said my uncle, in bis quaint way, 2 T'ye looked at both, Thomas, but more at mine 
while I’m gone. “ Will you promise me this?” than at yours tu-day, for there hasn’t come yet a 

“Yl try,” answered mother, with a bit of a2 letter from my boy,” and the tears were in mam- 
smile. ma’s eyes. 

And then Uncle Thomas kissed us and went2 ‘No, but he’s come instead,” answered a voice 
away. He is my mother's only brother, as Andrew Cat the door, which made us all spring and lock 
is mine. He is an old bachelor, and when papa? round, and there, in his offiver’s uniform, tall and 
died be adopted uz, aud mamma has lived with bim ¢ sunbrowned, stood my brother Andrew ! 

ever aince. We couldn’t believe it—we couldn't believe it, 

I cannot remember my own papa, whose portrait § not even after wo had shaken hands and kissed and 
hangs over the piano in the parlor, but it does not 2 hugged him over and over. Uncle Thomas rubbed 
seem to me that I could have loved bim better than < his cyes in his funny way, and said he was trying 
I do my Uncle Thomas, with his broad, warm?>to wake up and cuuldn’t. 
heart, the lurking humor in bis gray eyes, and his 5 “Oh, Andrew,” sobbed mamma, “ if you knew 
quaint, pleasant jokes, like nobody’s elze in the> what I had suffered, fearing for you the last 
world. “ week.” 
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“And all this time, dear mother, I was slenutdy Each player then whispers whatever he pleases 
my surprise for you. The truth is, I was down forS in the ear of his preceding neighbor. 
a week with the fever in the hospital, and then I> The fourth repetition over, the leader‘makes an- 
obtained a furlough for a month and came homes other addition. ‘In the fourth corner there is a 


for you and Alice to nurse me.” poppy. Repeat aloud what you whispered to me 
“Sick in the hospital—oh Andrew !” cried mam-¢ just now.” 
ma, with a shudder. As the oration (which bas now reached its full 


“Martha!” Uncle Thomas’s voice was very< growth) gocs round the circle, each player is com- 
solemn now, “you ought instead to say, ‘thank God 5 pelle to divulge the secret he had previously im- 


that Andrew was spared to come back to us.’” parted to his neighbor in confidence—rather an 
“And I do say it,” answered mamma, with her$ embarrassing condition sometimes, for people not 
hands clasped on Andrew’s shoulder. prepared for such an arrangement—for the company 


Do you know what it is to have a brother come$ are equally amused at the secrets which are not 
home from the battle field as I know what it is, 2 very clear, as at those which are rather too much 
these long summer days? Such stories as Andrew 2 80. 
has to tell us of camp life and battle scenes, over? This game will be recognized as only another 
which we sometimes cry and sometimes laugh to-‘ version of the House that Juck built,—on the model 
gether. I sit in my old place on his knee—I drop? of which endless games may be formed, the leader 
asleep every night with my head pillowed on his$ relying upon his own inventions for the sayings to 
shoulder; we play “hide and seek” about the? be repeated. 
house just as we did in the vacations when he re- 
turned from college. He is growing stronger every PEE HORNED ABRASIOUOE 
day, and the brown hue is fast fading from hisS The leader of the game, having prepared a num- 
cheeks; but I put away the thought as I would a2 ber of little horns of paper that can be attached to 
blow, that every day which goes like a song anda the heads of the players—curl-paper fashion—com- 
simile over our heads, takes away one from my 2 Mences by addressing to the person seated on his 
brother's furloagh. And sometimes in the midst of 4 left in a circle adiscouree, which all the players muat 
all my gladness, a swift pang pierces my heart, for 2 ropeat after bim word for word, without the slight- 
I remember that there are many sisters scattered 5 ¢*t alteration or addition, on pain of receiving the 
over all this fair land, whose brothers will come out encahe of Horned Ambassador, instead of that of 
from the hospitals to no “furlough” except thats /oyal A-abassador, which all bold in right of the 
long, silent, unbroken one whose name we call > §2!e- The speech is as follows: 
death. ‘““Good morning, Royal Ambassador—always 

Royal. I, the Royal Ambassador—always Royal— 
come from his Royal Majesty—always Royal (in- 


Darloy Amusements, dicating his neighbor on the right) to tell you that 


‘his eagle has a golden beak.” 
The second and following players repeat this for- 
MY GRANDMOTHER'S GARDEN. mula as we have already stated. If avy one makes 

A circle is formed, and the player best acquainted :. @ mistake, he receives one of the paper horns for 
with the game addresses his nearest neighbor as>each blunder. And in the fullowing round, instead 
follows :— oof saying, “I, tho Royal Ambassador—alwuys 

“T have been to my grandmother’s garden. My. Royal,” he says, I, the one (two or three, according 
grandmother’s garden is a boautiful garden. In‘ to the number he has received) horned Ambassador 
my grandmother’s garden there aro four corners.” ?—always horned,” &e. 

Each player, in succession, repeats the sameS By the same rule, when addressing the wearer of 
phrase, not adding or omitting anything, on pain? one or more horns, instead of saying, “Good day, 
of a forfeit; the next player always taking up the Royal Ambassador—always Joyal,” it is necessary 
word before he can have time to correct an error. > to say, “ Good day, one (or more) horned Ambassa- 
When the turn of the first speaker comes round ¢ dor—asalways horned.” 
again, he repeats what has been previously said;5 At the second round, the leader adds, and the 
adding to it, “In the first corner is a rose-tree. I? others repeat successively, a new quality to that 
love you to distraction.” mentioned as possessed by the king’s eagle in the 

The others repeat not only this, but also the¢ first—such as brazen claws ; at the third, diamond 
original phrase, paying a forfeit for each mis-5 eyes; at the fourth, silver plumes; at the fifth, an 
take. iron heart, &c. The last act of this game (which 

The turn finished a second time, the leader re-¢ may be prolonged ad libitum) is the collection of 
peats the whole; adding: “In the second corner ¢ forfeits in proportion to the number of borns that 
there is a sun-flower. I would kiss you, but I am¢have been distributed, and the penalties exacted 
afraid.” — their redemption by the king of the Ambasea- 

After the third turn he adds, “In the third cor-? dore—always Royal—trom their many horned 
ner there is apeony. Tell me your secret.” ¢ brethren. 


HINTS FOR HOUSEKEHEPERS. 





Two Ways or Usine Cotp Boitep Fisu.— ¢little rennet; keep it covered in a warm place till 
1. Tako two pounds of cold fish, cut into very small 5 it is curdled ; have a mould with holes, either china 
pieces, scald one pint of milk in a saucepan, mix in or any other ; put the curds into it to drain about 
enough flourto make a paste, and half a pound of)an hour. Serve with a good plain cream, and 
butter; season with pepper and salt, and then ¢ pounded sugar over it. 
whip in the yolks of four eggs, one by one; butter 
a dish, lay in first a layer of fish, then of the paste,¢ An Econouica, Disna—And, if well cooked, a 
and so on, to fill the dish. Bake three-quarters of pleasant one.—Take three sheeps’ tongues; let 
an hour in a moderate oven. them lie in cold water for two hours, until all 

2. Cut up a fish in convenient pieces, and put in > the blood has left them; then throw them into 
a jar a layer of fish and then spices (pepper, cloves, ¢ boiling water for a minute, one by one, until you 
allspice and mace to tuaste,) until the jar is filled ; > can remove the hard skin that covera them. Place 
then putin vinegar enough to cover thoroughly. < them in a saucepan of lukewarm water; stew them 
Tie a paper tightly over the jar; then spread a> - gently for three honrs, with three small carrots, 
paste of flour and water over the paper, set it in < 5 two laurel leaves, cloves, a small onion or two, 
the oven for eight hours. If rightly done, the S pepper and salt; cut them in two lengthways, 
bones will be entirely absorbed. It is excellent. remove the roots, and serve with a eauce piquante. 











Gincer BEER Powpers.—Powdered white wise GinceR Wine.—Take nine gallons of cold water ; 
two drachms ; powdered ginger, five grains; carbon- < dissolve twenty-seven pounds of good, light, raw 
ate of soda, twenty-six grains; mix and wrap in: sugar; put the mixture into a boiler, then add 
blue paper. Tartaric acid, thirty grains; wrap in - eighteen ounces of the best ginger, bruised, and the 
white paper. Dissolve each separately in aoe aSrinds of eighteen lemons. Boil it half an hvur, 


glass of spring water, mix, and drink while in 
state of effervescence. 





ARTIFICIAL CHEESE.—Well pound some nutmeg, 


skim it well, and let it stand in a cooler until blood 
warm. Put it ina cask with nine pounds of raisins, 
chopped. Stir all these ingredients together; add 
a tablespoonful of yeast, and stir every day for ten 


mace and cinnamon, to which add a gallon of new 2 days. Then add two and a-half ounces of isinglass, 


milk, two quarts of cream; boil these in the milk; ° 
put in eight eggs, six or eight spoonsful of wine 
vinegar to turn the milk ; let it boil till it comes to 
acurd; tie itup in a chess cloth, and let it hang 
six or cignt hours to drain ; then open it, take out 
the spice; sweeten it with sugat and rosewater ; 
put it into a cullender ; Jet it stand an hour more, 
then turn it out, gad serve it up in a dish with 
cream under it. 





Bianc Mance.—Break one ounce of isinglass in 
very small picces, and wash well; pour on a pint 
of boiling water; next morning add a quart of 
milk, and boil until the isinglass is dissolved, and 
strain it. Put in two ounces of blanched almonds, 
pounded ; sweeten with loaf sugar, and turn it into 
the mould. Stick thin slips of almonds all over 
the blanc mange, and dregs around with syllabub 
or whip cream. 





Rice Branco Maxee.—Take one pint of new 
milk; add to it two eggs, well beaten; four 
spoonsful of ground rice; two spoonsfal of brandy ; 
grate a little nutmeg; sweeten it to your taste; 
boil it; when near cold, put it into your mould; 
when quite cold, turn it out, mix in a little sugar, 
cream aud nutmeg, and put round it in the dish; 
garnish with red currant jelly. 





Curgese Cream—A Puan, Famity Way.—Put 
three pints of milk to one half pint of cream, warm, 


dissolved in some of the liquor, and a quart of the 
best brandy. Curk it close, and draw off as wanted. 





Carrot Soup.—To seven pints of soft water, put 
one pound of lean beof, cut thin, half a pint of eplit 
peas, one large carrot, cut into pieces, one or two 
turnips, some colery, and a large onion. Boil all 
together until the liquor is reduced to one-half the 
quantity, then strain it through a coarse hair-sieve. 
Have ready three or four large carrots (half-boiledand 
then grated fine) put this into the soup; boil it with 
pepper and salt to your taste. Just before it gets 
to the last boil, take a little fresh butter (about the 
size of a walnut) rabbed in fiour, and put into the 
soup. Serve it up with fried bread. If more soup 
is wanted, all the ingredients must be doubled, with 
the exception of the grated carrots; and, if they 
are large, six will be found sufficient for a good- 
sized tureen. 





PRESERVING Borrer.—Make a dry mixture of 
one-third saltpetre, one-third common salt, one- 
third best loaf sugar. Mix one ounce of the above 
with one pound of butter which must be made 
perfectly free from buttermilk, and to have been 
put into water as little as possible. Work the ingre. 
dients well in, and put into a stone crock. Sprinkle 
the mixture at the top of each layer of butter as you 
add, and when the crock is full, fasten down tightly 
and exclude the air. When required for table, wash 


or according to the same proportions, and put in a¢and make up into pats as fresh butter. 
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I d fi e hoyden is not to be pat down as a rude tom-boy. 
Sluseu aT 1:4 ue lor. Scakig her by all means bow! her hoop, ekip and play 
— long-rupe to giddy distraction ; and even play bat- 
It is considered the thing just now to ran down $ trap and cricket, with an ocasional pull on the lake 
dashing horsewomen by fastening upon them the ‘or river. But better than all, are the regular drill 
epithet, “pretty horsebreaker,” that expression ¢ and systematic exercise of the gymnasium. Let no 
being always used as a term of reproach, often as a 5 one suppose that wielding the clubs hanging on the 
sneer; but surely it is not unwomanly to take ¢ horizontal bar, or indved any strain upun the arms, 
delight in two such noble and high-spirited crea- > ever makes the hands clumsy ; that it ever interferes 
tures as a horse and a dog; or, shall we be told it $ with tho finest needlework, tho most delicate draw- 
is indecorous for ladies to hunt? The writer is > ing, or that that hishly-prized quality, the touch of 
perhaps speaking too mach from his own point of ‘,the pianoforte player, is destroyed by it. It is 
view; but to him, and he fancies to many like him, » proved beyond question that the hand becomes 
a younz lady appears far more natural, more her-¢ more delicate and obedient the more it is used in 
self, and more interesting, when flushed with the every kind of exercise; therefore, the excuse we 
glow of health, and the excitement of a gallop 2 often hear against romping games as “spoiling the 
through the fresh, life-breathing air, than when $hands” has no foundation; even the thick, bard 
framed in the stiff finery of artificial flowers and skin on workmen's hands is found rather to increase 
full dress, to act a part fur the evening. Then ° the sense of touch than to diminish it. 
there is the indescribable charm of health and Man is par excellence a walking animal. He is 
high spirits, for which we all have so keen an‘ the only creature that has a calf to his leg; and, 
instinct; this is a flower one rarely finds in the > as every one knows, this is the essential mechanisin 
hothouses of society. To admire or to sanction < for walking. A man will walk down any game, 
the swash-buckler style of a manly young lady, Sand tire out the best horses in the long run. Dick 
who has been betrayed by silly brothers into talk- ¢ Turpin’s mare carried him from London to York, 
ing slang and swaggering, is quite another thing. ‘the distance being just within tw» hundred miles, 
Rude health brings with it a sort of irresistible ¢ and there are instances of horses duing more than 
spirit of opposition and independence that means ‘a hundred miles at a stretch; but there is nothing 
no harm; like the prancing of a spirited filly / to equal the celebrated feat of Cuptain Barclay, 
fresh up from grass, there’s no vice in it, and the‘ who walked a thousand miles in a thousand con- 
pretty creature will soon take to the bit, especially 2 secutive hours, playing the bag-pipes on entering 
under a light hand, and become invaluable. Cevery town, according to the terms of his wayer. 
But the best argument in favor of riding for > Omnibus horses in London do about twenty-tive 
ladies is, that it offers almost the only violent ex-< miles a day with arest; but many of the letter 
erciseo open to them; and violent exercise is > carriers on the out-lying districts walk this distance, 
necessary for strong health. As to dancing, that is and with short intervals of rest; this is not mure 
vivlent enough in all conscience, but entirely in the than a man in good condition can sustain fur 
wrong direction; the chest being confined, while ¢ weeks. There are few better tests of a man's condi- 
the breathing is raised to the highest pitch of alte than hard walking, and the practice ia one 
rapidity, feeding on air of the hottest and stalest ) universally applicable, eminently delightiul, and 
kind, loaded with dust and perfumes, the heart < beyond everything beneficial to the health. 
still stirred till it beats like that of a frightened 2 Running fvvot-races seems to be coming in afresh 
bird. All this awful waste of resources, this con-§ with the astonishing victories of the American 
suming fire in the system, is made more destructive 0 Indian, ‘“ Deerfoot,” whose pace is fleeter than that 
by chovsing the hours which Nature demands for<ofmany fast trotting horses. It is a fiue, high- 
sleep and renovation. If this favorite amusement > mettled sport, and thuroughly English, being a 
must be had, and no doubt it is in nature that it¢ favorite pastime in the middle ages, when the prize 
must, then we ought to have dancing-rooms as > was nothing but a silver ring. The Greeks were 
cool and well-ventilated as a gymnasium, instead of< content with even a more modest symbol of victory 
the quasi-Turkish bath to which we have so gener- >in a sprig of the wild olive. At the Olympic Games 
ally to submit. they ran races; but the course was much shorter 
Of the few good exercises enticing enough to keepS than ours. The stadium, being little more than 
their votaries in the field, archery is the beset. It¢@two hundred yards long, was run over twice with- 
has decidedly gained in public favor of late, and out stopping. This does not give a very exalted 
deserves to be encouraged in every way. Young, idea of their running, which was probably neither 
ladies at school have the great advantage of being equal in speed nor endurance to that of our day. 
permitted to be a little hoydenish ; and if we were>In Kent, one of the most popular games is “a 
to speak asa father it would be to say that your ¢ running.” In this the young men of a place, or of 
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two rival villages, meet in some chosen meadow, » S miles of tubing, for this has been calculated—ie of 
and, dressed in the lightest clothing, with bare fect, the first importance; hence, by long experience, 
compete one against the other, as in wrestling‘ from the Greeks and Romans to our day, trainers, 
matches, till the two best runners aro left to contest? who are no great physiologists, have paid the 
the palm. G closest attention to the skin, whether in training 
The system of training in the palmy days of the: horses or men. The Greeks used a scraper called a 
ring, was not very far wrong. As to quantity uf? etrigil, and they sometimes rolled in the dust of 
food, there was no limit for our prize fighters, ) the stadium after anointing, all of which compelled 
though they were not allowed to gorge as the Greek ? them to use a great amount of friction in merely 
and Roman athlete did. Two full meals with meat ¢ cleansing the skin. Perspiration is excited and 
a day were considered sufficient, breakfast and / ¢ kept up at regular intervals; and the pores are 
dinner; but if the appetite demand supper, it must % ‘; cleansed by rubbing with hard brushes and towels, 
be simply a little meat and dry biscuit at eight: with oceasional sponging, though the bath is used 
o’clock, to be followed by « walk, and then to bed‘ sparingly. By this means also the circulation of 
at ten. The modern trainers pursue a regimen 5 g the blood in the minute net-work of vessels all over 
very similar to this, allowing some little Iatitude< the body is assisted. Men in ordinary health get 
as to smoking, and tea and coffee in moderate » rid of about three pounds of water alone from their 
quantities ; but they keep the strictest serveillance ¢ skin, daily; but in training it must be more than 
over their man, and never allow him to be vut of this. Then the lungs, being nearer to the central 
sight, day or night, when any important match is? furnace of the body, are of even more importance to 
on the tapis. Running and walking are the chief < be kept at work than the skin; for from them the 
exercises adopted, and the former occasionally at chief part of the smoke must be got rid of, besides 
full speed, and in the morning, after which the’ a good deal of steam, or in other words, carbonie 
trainee is rubbed down dry, and clothed in his» acid gas and watery vapor. In ordinary good health, 
usual dress, flannel being worn for all exercise. A°?a man expires about twenty-one ounces of steam 
series of strong gymnastic exercises is adopted > daily; of course, a man undergoing great exertico 
also. Great attention is paid to the condition of the’ breathes off much more than this. Then the light, 
skin, a point upon which the connvisseurs are par-» fresh air is exchanged in breathing for the heavy 
ticularly knowing; it should he smooth, soft, yet firm ’ carbonic gas, ammonia, hydrogen gas, and volatile 
and tight over the muscles, having the look which’ animal substances, making altogether from six to 
in a horse is called “fine.” The muscles should’ eight per cent. of effete material got rid of by the 
stand out hard and decided, in furm like the carv-‘ lungs. Now we can see the necessity for a man 
ing of an ivory statue, and showing no roundings~ having what is called “ good wind ;” his lungs must 
off by fat. Persons in good health train plump; be able to bear the constant and rapid contraction 
but if they fall off, it shows that they are not able > and expansion, and the strong action of the heart in 
to bear the severity of the process. Gentlemen doc driving on the vital atream without distress. Hence 
nut generally bear training so well as men accus- no person with the slightest weakness of the chest 
tomed to labor from boyhood; and it should ae ever attempt to train, though the regimen, 
understood that the severe training undergone byS yery moderately and gradually applied, would be 
prize-Gghters is not favorable to the constitution ;° beneficial; for it may then simply embrace the well- 
amore moderate system of exercises is preferable‘. known precepts of fresh air, exercise, simple food, no 
fur those who are not disposed to sacrifice too much ? excesses, and early hours. Those are favored by 
to the reputation of being an athlete of the first Nature who can endure exercise occasionally as 
water. ¢ severe as the prize-fighters go through; by it the 
The rationale of training is to nourish the body*¢ ° lungs are ventilated as they cannot be in ordinary 
ae rapidly as possible, and at the same time get‘ exercise, and the high vigor of the system main- 
rid of the waste material. It might be compared,< tained. In quiet breathing, as much as one hundred 
fur illustration, to the rapid consumption of fuel in) and seventy cubic inches cf air remains in the chest, 
locomutive engines by a quick draught of air and¢ while about twenty-five inches are expired ; but this 
the production of steam from an immense extent of‘ is raised to two hundred and forty cubic inches by 
heated surface, obtained by exposing to the fire many ¢ violent exercise, and renewed at the rate of from 
tubes filled with water. The best of fuol is supplied © forty to fifty times in a minute. 
to the man in training in the shape of bis meat, bread» It cannot be too strongly enforced that, no mat- 
and water; ‘his smoke and cinders must be got( ter how intellectual the calibre, or how sensitive 
rid of rapidly, so as to excite the fierce combustion » the fibre, material health lies at the root of all. 
demanded for the pace he has to go, and the long-? The brain must bare its fat and its phosphorus, 
continued efforts he has to make. To accomplish » the heart must be touched with the bright and pure 
this, the fire-grate and chimneys of the humanc life-stream, or the pace begins to slacken, and the 
engine must be kept clear and in perfect working » machinery yields to the vie tnertiea of earth till it 
order. The skin, which lets off the waste steam’ stops dead. It is not too much to say that the 
and smoke at millions of pores—or, say twenty-eight’ greatest achievements await those who, having 
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pursuits not necessarily favorable to health, nover- 2 practised also by boys; and they had a favorite 
theless make it of the first consideration to attend 2 game of pulling a rope against une another, some- 
to the oultare of the body. Good eating and thing like our “French and English,” a game 
drinking, as it is called, is far too much relied o which to this day is practised on a large scale at. 
upon; in fact, it is this that in towns leads °Ladlow, in Shropshire, where on Shrove Tuesday 
universally to disease and short lives; it is abso- Sthe different wards of the town pull upon a long 
lutely necessary to combine good food with invigo- ha for the mastery. The gymnasium amongst 
rating aud rofreshing exercises, and if the more ¢the Romans became rather a place for militar 
violent can be borne, so much the better. If ‘training, and the athletic sports changed into He 
gymnastics were esteemed with us as important 5 fights of the gladiators and combats with wild ani- 
as they were with the ancient Greeks and Romans, (mals in the amphitheatre. The bath, however, with 
and practised habitually, as by them, there is no §frictions of the skin and gymnastic exercizes, were 
oe ae the public health would be raised, and 2the custom, and most houses had their palastre 
new fields of enjoyment would open out to the multi- § which were richly adorned with works of art. The 
tude who are always wondering what ails them, or ? Roman boys were not trained as the children of the 
what on earth they can find to du. Amongst the §Grecks were, and gymnastics were certainly not so 
Greeks it was thought impossible fur the mind to D rigidly practised for their own sakes. The Romans 
be in a vigorous state unless the body was. Phi- ( preferred the magnificence and display of the circus 
losopher, physician and gymnast were united in one >and the amphitheatre. They would not have knocked 
person—Galen dislocated his shoulder, when wrest- 0a way through their city walla to welcome a victor 
Jing, in bis thirty-fifth year. Thu alipta, who Sin the Olympic games, osteeming him too great a 
superintended the diet andtraining, became reputed é personage to ee by the arainaey Bae gt the 
physicians, and their cure of diseaxes consisted sre did. Rome might never have been a prey 
a)most entirely in adapting some of the pr.cesses uf 2 to the Goths, had she been satisfied with the Greek 
training adopted in the palzstre, the places built for § model ; and the modern Italians, cast as they are, 
the separate use of the athlete, who were the pro- (jin such a noble mould, would never have become 
fessional strong men, and distinguished from the 6 the irritable, indolent and melancholy race the 
agoniste, who were amateurs. Every town of im- “= had not athletic sports and manly ceils: 
portance had its gymnasium ; and here poets came ¢been lost by the people and discouraged by the 
to recite, philosophers to dispute, and the fashion- 5nobles. Whether they will be regenerated by the 
able public to look on at the exercises and to gossip. 2 example of their manly king, and the enlightened 
The great contests were in running, jumping, Sexertions of their statesmen, is a subject of tho 
leaping with weights in the hands, (halteres) 3 deepest interest to all who admire the splendid 
boxing, wrestling, throwing the discus, (a sort of 2 organization of the Italians, and remember the 
quoit play) and burling the spear. All these were deep debt we owe to Italy. 
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THE “HYACINTH” AND EMERALD. 5 good effect. The stars are worked in cottons of 


These two beautiful styles are among the latest 0 different degrees of coarseness, and the lines which 
creations of ‘‘ Lady Fashion.” They are made in ¢ form the stars are traced in the coarsest kind. The 
all colors which are worn this season, and of lighter >interiors of the points are filled in with different 
or heavier texture as the year advances. Theckinds of lace stitches, which are very easily 
trimmings vary greatly, but the styles depicted in 5 executed on this coarse fabric, such as sewing lines 
our illuatrations—embruideries in braids and velvets, 2 of the net over, crossing in diamonds, and filling in 





are among the most elegant modes of ornament. with stare—but which have a very pretty effect, in- 
troduced in this manner. The shape indicated by 
CUSHION COVER. the black ground in the illustration, is formed by 


Very pretty tidies and cushion covers are now Crunving a line, in coarse cotton, across the net in 
made on mosquito net, which is a very useful man- ¢ the different directions. This gives a novelty to the 
ufacture as a groundwork on which to work style of work. To complete the tidy, a light lace 
ornamental patterns in darning and fancy stitches. ¢ in crochet, or a rich knotted fringe, should be car- 
The pattern given is for this purpose, and when Sried all round. This will be found a very showy 
worked, will be found to have a very lacy and 2and pretty way of working on this net. 
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ANERICA BEFORE Errore. Prixcrp.es Anp Interests. By ~ desolating America, ruining the cotton production, 
Count Agenor de Gasparin. Translated from ad-> and calling forth sufferings in our Old World which 
vance sheets by Mary L. Booth. New York: Chas.: yin) go on increasing. If the South bad kyown in 
Scribner. Philad’a: J. B. Lippincott & Oo. C ; ok 

- advance that it could not count on ug, it ig not pro- 

We regard this as one of the most important: bable that it would have attempted an insurrection. 
issues of the press that has appeared since the com- « At all eventa, this would not bave been of long du- 
mencement of the war. ‘ The uprising of a great? ration. It deludes itself less than people imagine; 
people” was a prophecy of success for just princi-< jt knows the strength of the national government, 
ples, which events have made history. The second’ and is not ignorant that resources will ere long be 
volume of the clear-seeing Frenchman is devoted “ Jacking to the insurrectional government at Rich- 
mainly to the work of showing to Europe ber false? mond. Even its victories have never given it the 
position towards America, and the perils that attend © audacity to take a single step in advance; its plun 
this fulse position. It is divided into six parts. > is to secure time for Europe to intervene. Europe 

The first reviews the attitude of Europe, and shows £ needs its cotton, Europe is at its mercy, Europe is 

what it ought to bave been—rebuking, in strong: about to aid and recognize it, Europe will scizo on 

language, its failure to take a position in favor of: the first pretext that offers; she will break the 
honor and right, instead of being drawn aside by* blockade and impose peace. Take away theee con- 
policy and interest. We make an extract from this: victions from the South, and you will cause the 
part of the book :— : weapons to fall from their hands. Suppose Europe, 

“We had thought ourselves justified in saying, for a moment, not to exist, and America to be a 
without exaggerating its chivalrous sentiments, that : duelling ground in which no one can interfere, and 
the cause of the South would excite in it a hearty ~ you can no longer imagine possible a continuance 
indignation; that this rebellion in favor of slavery < of the struggle. 

would meet naught but anatbemas among us; that? “ Four months will suffice for the reduction of the 

the nineteenth century would not suffer this single. South, from the day that it shall have ceased to 

occasion to be lost of seconding otherwise than by - count on Europe. It is said that Mr. Seward has 
words the most glorious work of modern times.” more than once expressed this conviction. I believe 

We were mistaken; the narrow policy tov often‘ it to be well founded, as well founded as that noble 

prevails over the broad. Instcad of entering frankly “complaint in the last message of Mr. Linculn: 

into the path of large sympathies, instead of encou-~‘ Every nation distracted by civil war must expect 
raging, instead of believing in good, which is one; to be treated without consideration by foreign 
of the surest means of doing it, Europe has chosen < powers.’ 

rather to be suapicious, to find fault, to recall old’ ‘ What is it, then, that has gone wrong among 

grievances, to gather up new complaints, to treat, c us? Simply that we have been lacking in youth 

in fine, as an enemy or suspected power, this youth- ~ at heart. Instead of asking on which side were 
ful government, sprung from a generous reaction, justice and liberty, we hastened to ask oa which 
against injustice, and charged with pursuing its re-¢ side were our interests, then too on which side were 
dressal. It was first necessary to love it, in orders the best chances of success. It seemed to us that 

to counsel it, and to aid it to become better. Sup-¢ this rebellion without a pretext was not without a 

porteil by us, it would bave proceeded without hin-<¢ future. From this we bad not to go far to find in 


drance to its end; not to immediate abolition, 3 it some appearance of right. And thus it is that, 


Ld 


has been pretended, but to certain abolition, throughs after buaving protested for the acquittal of our con- 
the growing preponderance of the North, through ¢ science against the ‘crime of slavery,’ after having 
the abrogation of odious laws, through the inevit- ¢ declared (the thing is granted) that slavery is de- 
able and progressive suppression of slavery, confined * tested by those who, moreover, never fail to serve 
within a continually narrowing circle. On the day< it, we have refused to the generous impulse of the 
that it wae decided that it should no longer faeteanes< North that spontaneons, cordial, and, as it were, 
slavery would have begun to die, yet it would not¢ naive support which would have decided all ques- 
have died a death of violence—gently, tranquilly, tions on the spot.” 

by pacific and Christian means, the redoubtable¢ In the second part, he reviews the mean and 
problem would have been resolved, for the mouneions miserable policy of England, and in doing so makes 
safety of the North and the South, the whites and» for her this ingenious and just apology. Let us, as 
the blacks. Americans, give to it a fair considcration. 

‘““We did not desire this. To desire it would have? ‘‘ There are two nations in England. Whoever 
been to quit the beaten track and depart from the‘, does not begin by admitting this, must renounce all 
precepts of false policy. A most impolitic policy in ¢ hope of understanding the history of this strange 
any case; for, to speak only of our material inter-° country. There are two nations, I say it to the 
ests, it has endowed us with the civil war which is‘ glory of England. How many peoples are there, 
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among whom energetic reactions towards good kes ete to the correction of certain errors that are 
unknown! How many countries are there, whose ‘ widely credited in Europe—errors mainly promul- 
rivers flow smoothly down an even slope, where no (gated there by Southern emissaries. In this he does 
block of granite ever falls to turn aside the current! Sbis work thoroughly, in the presentation of facts 
Blocks of granite have fallen into the current of >and the evidence found in documents. Five errors 
England. are met and corrected ; they are these :—I. “Slavery 
“ Oftenest, doubtless, the river turns aside, then ‘is not really in question.” II. “ We are, before all, 
descends tranquilly to the sea, while nothing an- te avoid Civil War.” IIT. “ The South had a right 
nounces that an obstacle has disturbed the flow of ‘to secede.” IV. “The South, though conquered, 
the waters. These are the epochs of inertia, lan- = not be brought back to the Union.” V. “The 
guor, and forgetfulness of principles; a policy then 4 South will not be conquered.” 
prevails, not more selfish, perhaps, than the policy The confidence felt in the result of our struggle 
of other governments, but less attached to furms, Sis thus expressed by the author in closing his 
and more offensive, by reason of unceremoniousness > volume :— 
and bad taste. But suddenly a reaction is wrought ; 2 Yes, you will be the stronger, generous defend- 
@ great moral truth comes to light, agitation becomes _ of justice; you will be the stronger, if you ally 
diffused, a superior force arises in opposition to the 2 yourselves to justice and to God. Hope! God 
power of babits and interests. Humanity then Shimself has implanted the need of encouragement 
wins one of its victories. To-day, it is the abolish- ?in the inmost depths of oursoul. Hope! Cling to 
ment of the slave trade; to-morrow, it will be the Shope, preserve a serene and impregnablo faith in 


abolition of slavery; the day after, Catholic eman- 
cipation; then, the reform of Parliament; then, 
the protective system. There will be extended 
investigations, there will be persevering efforts to 
obtain religious liberty everywhere, there will be 
powerful sympathies in favor of the independence 
of peoples. When Christian and liberal England 
rises, when its journals and meetings begin to pro- 
test against a great social iniquity, we feel that this 
will not be a passing and feeble desire, a well- 
meaning caprice, such as we have witnessed too 
often, but a fixed design which will be pursued to 
the end with that manly energy which delays dis- 
courage nu more than reverses. 

‘‘ Before the reactions of which I speak, the com- 
mon traditions of the British administration always 
yield in the end. We know in what manner the 
crimes of the Indian government were openly de- 
nounced in Parliament. We know what voices 
were raised, even during the American war to 


the triumphs of eternal right. 

‘‘Danton said: ‘Audacity, audacity, and again 
audacity!’ I say willingly: ‘ Hope, hope, and again 
hope!’ This crisis, despite the suffering that it 
includes, will be the honor and consolation of our 
times. Never, perhaps, were matter and spirit so 
directly at strife; the question is a moral one; it is 
for America to know whether the Puritan element 
will win—for the whole world to know whether 
liberty and justice will finally prevail. 

‘‘The whole world, I have just said, is engaged 
in the contest. The uprising of this people upraises 
us also; this spectacle of sufferings nobly accepted, 
does us good. We feel that one of those storms 
which purify the atmosphere is passing at this mo- 
ment over our globe. 

“Those over whom it passes have to suffer; but 
after the tempest comes fine weather, and like that 
fleet which, after having been dispersed by the 
storm, found itself again entire in the smooth waters 


obtain the independence of the United States. >of Port Royal, Amcrica will seem, perhaps, almost 


If, some day, the opium trade should succumb, 
upon which I count, it will fall, be sure, beneath 
the blows of a moral reaction aroused in Eng- 
land. 

“ This is how it happens that English history con- 
tains so many contrasts, so much good, and so much 
evil. He who sees nothing but the evil, is in the 


to sink beneath the violence of the winds, until it 
attain the end. This end is peace. 

‘“‘ Having once succecded in suppressing the fear- 
ful evil which is devouring them, the United States 
will not feel that their present sacrifices are dispro- 
portioned to the progress accomplished. Acquired 
at this price, the abolition of slavery will not have 


wrong; he who sees nothing but the good, is like- < been bought too dear. 


wise in the wrong. There are two nations, I repeat. 


“The question in the end is a second creation of 


When unprincipled England grieves us, let us turn the United States, This is carried on by the Ame- 
with confidence towards liberal and Christian Eng- orican method, that of Washington, that of the war 
land! Thank God! the latter is constantly gaining ¢ of 1812, that which begins in weakness and ends in 


ground. For fifty years, it has not ceased, as it 
were, to give battle. For a moment in torpor, it 
was not long in awaking. It is at hand, it is ad- 
vancing ; a little late, doubtless, but nevertheless in 
time ; it is about to reform with its generous hand 
the policy pursued with respect to the United 
States.” 

The third part of Count Gasparin’s book is de- 


grandeur. 

“No, the sixteenth President of the United States 
will not be the last; no, the eighty-fifth year of this 
people will not be the last; their flag will come out 
of battle pierced with bullets and blackened with 
powder, but more glorious than ever, without having 
let fall, as I hope, in the mélée a single one of its 
thirty-four stars.” 
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Tax New Granasrics yon Mzn, Women anp Criupren. ‘self. From Rugby he went to Oxford. Mr. Clough 
With a Translation of Prof. Kloss’s Dumb-Bell In- > game to the United States in 1852, and established 
structor, and Prof. Schreber’s Pangymnastikon. By a himself at Cambridge, where he proposed giving 
Dio Lewis, M. D., Professor of the Essex-street Gym-c. ; : 
nasium, Boston. With Three Hundred Illustrations. carats to y oung men preparing fur foe sie 

Boston: Ticknor @ Fields. Philad’a: W. S. @ A.4 During his residence there, he drew around him a 


Bartien. oon genial circle of cultivated and thoughtful minds. 


This book should reach a sale of hundreds of ¢ But, old friends in England, desiring to win him 
thousands. The author is a public benefactor. It > back, procured for him a place in the Educational 
describes and illustrates a now system of physical ° Department of the Privy Council, and a the next 
training, which may be introduced with little or no Year he returned across the Atlantic. ; His work in 
expense in every home, and adopted in every semi < the Council. Office proved too exhausting, and carly 
nary. Novel in philosophy and practical in its ‘in 1861 he gave it up, and sought by travel to re- 
details, its distinguishing peculiarity is a complete gain his lost health. But aes toe late. ; 
adaptation, alike to the strongest man, the Eablet His poems, collected in this volume, show high 
woman, and the frailest child. Dispensing with 2culture, taste and thought, They are not—the 
the cumbrous apparatus of the ordinary gymnasium, cranes poems at least—of the kind to stir the popa- 
its implements are all calculated not only to impart )/8F heart; but will hold the attention of those who 
strength of muscle, but to give flexibility, agility °think deeply, and dwell in the world of ideas. The 
and grace of movement. The apparatus ia not three longer poems, that make up more than two- 
fixed, so that any room or hall may bo used for the ¢ thirds of the volume, we have not yet read. — Of the 
exercise. ¢ minor poems, some are playful and sparkling, yet 

All the different movements in the dumb-bell: With a grave undertone, We give a single speci- 


exercise are given, with illustrations, so that any ne 

one may practice them without a teacher. The, “That out of sight is out of mind 
same is true of the Indian club exercise; also, of the : erie omer. aelidiocsoany 
Wand exercise, and exercises with rings and bags 2 aesy ne eee of ay 
filled with beans. There is also a chapter, fully 


illustrated, of Free Gymnastics, or exercises with- > “They were my friends, ’twas sad to part; 
out apparatus, suggested by the Swedish movement 2 Almost a tear began to start; 
2 But yet, as things run on, they find 


cure. And, lastly, a fall description, illustrated by ‘ 


over a hundred wood cuts, of the use of a single 2 SRA On EOL Mant Our eras 


picce of apparatus called the Pangymnastikon, by 9 “For men that will not idlers be 
Dr. Schreber, Director of the Medical Gymnastic 2 Must lend their hearts to things they see; 
Institution of Leipsic. In this piece of apparatus 5 And friends who leave them far behind, 
, : When out of sight are out of mind. 
is sought the simplest means for the complete de- 2 
velopment of muscular strength and endurance. It ‘ “T blame it not. I think that when 
consists of two large hand rings, suspended from » The cold and silent meet again, 
the ceiling by ropes, which, running through pad- > Kind hearts will yet as eret be kind; 
ded hooke, are carried to the walls. Two other > "Twas ‘out of sight,’ was ‘out of mind.’ 
ropes extend from the walls directly to the hand 2 “1 knew it when we parted well, 
rings. A strap with a stirrup is placed in either » I knew it, but was loath to tell; 
hand ring. By a simple arrangement on the wall, : I felt before what now I find, — 
the hand rings are drawn as high as the performer > That ‘out of sight’ is ‘out of mind.’ 
can reach, or let down within a foot of the floor; . “That friends, however friends they were, 
or at any altitude they can be drawn apart to any 5 Still deal with things as things occur, 
distance. The usefulness of the apparatus depends > And that, excepting for the blind, 
upon the facility with which these changes can be + What's out of sight is out of mind. 
made. The rings must be raised, let down, drawn > “ But love, the poets aay, is blind: 
apart, the stirrup straps changed or rcmoved alto- 5 Bo out of sight and out of mind 
gether from the rings, each and all with a single 2 i. not, nor will-.Dehink, be (06; 

y own and only love, of you. 


motion of the hand and in a moment. All these 5 
movements are clearly described in the book, by $ Tur Boox or Days. Parts V. and VI. Philadelphia: 


aid of illustrations. J. B. Lippincott d Co. 


Tue Porms or Antnur Hoof Crovan. With a memoir? This miscellany of popular antiquities, in connce- 
by Charles Elliot Norton. Boston: Ticknor é Freld:. ‘ tion with the callendar, grows more interesting as 
Philadelphia: W. S. é A. Martien. ‘the numbers increase. Part VI. comes down to 
The author of these poems was born in Liverpool ‘March 17th, the birthday of St. Patrick, whose 

in 1819, and died at Florence in November 1861. 5 legendary history is given. The autbor of this 

He was educated at Rugby, to which school he < history gives the following curious facts :—“‘ One 

went very young, soon after Dr. Arnold bad been 5 of the strangeat recollections of a strange childhood 

elected Head-master, where he distinguished him- is the writer having been taken, by a servant, to see 
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a silver case, containing, as was said, the jaw bone Ouvia Braxr’s Goop Worx. A Novel. By John Cordy 
of St. Patrick. The writer was very young at the? Johnson. New York: Harper & Brothers. Phila- 
time, but remembers seeing one much younger, a> delphia: J. B. Lippincott é Co. bie 

baby, on the same occasion, and has an indistinet 5 S'ST# Rosg; or, The Ominous Marriage. By Wilkie 


‘ Collins. Philadelphia: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
ides: thet the jaw bone was considered to have: Day Aprn Power; or, The Cost of aScheme. A Novel. By 


a very salutary effect on the baby’s safe introduc-¢ 5.1) gh Owen. Boston: T. 0. H. P. Burnham. 

tion into the world. The jaw bone, and the silver Tax Woman I Loven, aNp THE Woman woo Loven Ma. 
shrine enclosing it, has been for many years in the By the authoress of Agnes Tremorne. 

possession of a family in bumble life near Belfast.‘ gisrzrn Anna's Propation. By Harriet Martineau. Bos- 
In the memory of persons living, it contained five? ton: A. Williams Co. Philad’a: John McFarland. 
teeth, but pow retains only ene—three having beens All of the above stories, published in cheap form, 
given to members of the family emigrating to>are interesting. A friend, at our side, speaks 
America; and the fourth was deposited under the< warmly in praise of “ Oliver Blake’s Good Work.” 
altar of the Roman Catholic Chapel of Derriagby, ) Wilkie Collins never fails to hold his reader’s at- 
when rebuilt eome years ago. The curiously em-? tention. The namo of Miss Martineau will ensure 
bossed case has a very antique appearance, and is‘ reading for “ Sister Anna’s probation.” 

said to be of immense age; but it is, though cer-? fow:y Baormentorr. By Theodore Winthrop. Boston: 
tainly old, not so very old as reported, for it carries$ Ticknor é Fields. Philadelphia: W. S. é A. Martien. 
the ‘Hallmark’ plainly impreesed upon it. This2 Wo have another volume from the manuscripts 
remarkable relic bas long been used for a kind of 6 jon by the lamented Winthrop. Its publication 
extra-judicial trial, similar to the Saxon Corsnet, a ‘again reminds us of bow rare a genius was lust to 
test of guilt or innocence, of very great antiquity ;¢ the world of literature in his death. Of the pre- 
accused or euspected persons freeing themselves > yin volumes, “Cecil Dreeme,” and “John Brent,” 
from the suspicion. of crime, by placing the right? jarge editions have already been sold, and for 
hand on the reliquary, and declaring their inno- Fuisin Brothertoft there will doubtless be as liberal 
cence in a certain form of words, supposed to be 8024 demand. It has all the freshness, the dash, the 
asseveration of the greatest solemnity, and liable to‘ freedom and interest of its predecessors. In read- 
instantaneous, supernatural, and frightful punish- > ing it, one cannut help the intrusion of a regret, that 
ment, if falsely spoken.” § the author's life had not been spared for maturer 
work and higher aims. 
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CaambBers’ Encyctopzpia. Parts 60 and 51. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. THe Fryine DurcHman; or, the Wrath of Herr Vonstop- 
The fifty-first number of this valuable publica-¢ pelnoze. By John G. Saxe. With Sixteen Comic 

tion, of which we have heretofore spoken in terms) Lllustrations. New York: Carleton. Philad’a: 7. B. 
‘of high praise, comes down to the letter G. It 2 Peterson & Brother. 
contains a carefully written article of some fourteenS If there is anything witty, allegorical, useful or 
pages on “Galvanism,” and another on I!lumina- instructive in this book, we honestly confess our 
ting “Gas ;” besides a brief account of the “ Galli-S inability to see it. There are a hundred themes on 
tian Church,” and other instructive matters. The> which the writer, with his fine ability, might have 
fourth volume ia nearly completed. The publishers , written to good purpose for society and his country. 
fre issuing the work rapidly, at the low price 3 His present effort, at a time like this, is so much 
fifteen cents anumber. It should be in every family 2 like trifling, that we cannot hold back an impulse 
library. € to condemn. 


ee <-> en 
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sLIVING FOR SOMETHING.” world it ends sooner or later in disappointment, 
Of all miserable people in the world, saving those ¢ misery, and bitterness of spirit. 
who are haunted by some memory of guilt, or someS Now, dear reader, no human being has a right to 
slow eating remorse, we believe they are the most¢live a barren, unproductive life—a life whose aim 
so, who have no aim, nor work, nor purpose in life.$ and purpose all centres in se/f. We are in the 
Men generally have this: a worldly, a selfish, or2 world, and therefore we owe it something. It 
a sordid ono; perhaps in the majority of cases, buts ought to be a little better, a little wiser, a little 
by it a law of their natures is fulfilled ; while there 2 happier because we dwell in it. Js it? 
is frequently no outward or apparent necessity forS There are many women lounging and frittering 
active exertion either physical or mental on the 2) away their lives, to whom the shelter of luxurious 
part of women. And it is an easy and a pleasant‘ homes, the possession of fortunes, which render all 
thing to fall into this idle, luxurious, lounging life, > exertion of their faculties unnecessary, is an abso- 
for all work is an effort until it becomes a habit; ‘lute misfortune; frequently a blight, and a curse 
but like most pleasant and easy things in this)on soul and body. Just think of it! Huw many 
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of our sex dandle away the time for which God’ There bo many hearts a-hungry, many souls 
shall hold them responsible, betwixt a little em-< athiret for human love in this world; many who 
broidery, a little light reading, a little drumming” sigh for appreciation and sympathy as they walk 
on the piano, and a great deal of dressing! It isin loneliness of heart and soul the long road, or 
terrible to think of these lives, wasted, frittered ’ pause awhile at the inns of life. And yet these 
away—these lives with their awful responsibilities, ‘ forget tbat everlasting love that ia about them by 
their infinite opportunities of doing good—these ? day and by night; forget that blessed truth that 
lives which, when the Master calls for, shall be‘ they are beloved of God! Oh soul, hungry and 
only “the pound laid up in a napkin.” ¢ thirsty, is not this a blessed thought to feed and re- 

And then, sooner or later, this violated law of fresh you; that however forgotten and neglected you 
our being brings with it its own irevitable penalty. » may be of others, there flows about you the great 
Do you know of any more unhappy person than? unfathomable ocean of God's love; a love strong, 
those who have nothing to do, nothing to live for,‘ tender, unchangable—sa love which never forgets 
whose chisf purpose it is to find some method of? nor forsakes—a love which always watches tenderly 
making time pass away smoothly and pleasantly ?5 over you, whose great aim is your highest good 
Alas, for such women! how utterly they fail of 2 and happiness, and which no words have lines and 
their aim—how ennui, and weariness and disgust 5 plummets to fathom. 
- eat slowly into their hearts and minds—how petty > Gop’s Loves! Whoever and whatever you are, 
they become—how selfishness, morbidness and ; reader, you may have this. God's love / they are 
bitterness, and all unlovable qualities, takes posses-) words to go sweetly to sleep with, like a great 
sion of them. ¢ treasure wrapped up in the heart—they are words 

Happy is that woman who hasn’t time to brood to awake joyfully on and to count over, and to 
over her troubles, to foster her own wants and¢carry through the long day with its trials, its 
desires—not time to let her thoughts go seeking . burdens, its sorrows—and to carry, too, trusting and 
after her happiness, and contentment, and peace, ° exultant through the heat and burden of that other 
which never comes while we seek it in ourselves. ‘long day we call life; and oh, they are blessed 

If you would get comfortably through this world > words to whisper softly when the last night gathers, 
—if you would have any peace or pleasure in living, ¢ and the sleep falls coldly upon us; blessed last 
you must dwell in a sphere of brisk, cheerful, bracing 5 words to go out with, peaceful, trustful, victorivus! 
activity—you muat get out of yourself, must itee. God's love! Having tbis are we not rich over 
for, and do for others! The more your sympathies © all mischief, or loss, or change of time—having 
are stirred and developed, the deeper and broader? this, what real harm can befull us—having this, 
flawing they will be. Find something to work for, to‘ shall we not put off the sackcloth and ashes, and 
love and to bless, and you shall be blessed in return. ¢ putting on the garments of praise and joy go on 





There are crushed, aching hearts all over the world‘ our way of good cheer? Vv. F. T. 
that need yuur help and sympathy—there are poor? 
little fatherless and motherless childreu all over the< OCTOBER. 


world that call for your love and care. Qh, be not? With dyed garments of crimson and sandals of 
deuf to their young vuices; be not blind to their¢ gold the prophet walks once more upon the hille, 
smal! pitiful faces. There is nobody in the world} and proclaims the feast of the year to the inhabi- 
so weak or so helpless, that they cannot do some’ tants of the earth. The orchards are mighty tables 
good of word or deed. Set about it. Set about it. bending under the weight of the great banquet 

Work! why it is the blessed inspirer and sweet- 2 which October has piled upon them. The air is 
ner of life—the one best tonic for all the inauffi-‘ delicious nectar, which we can quaff without mea- 
ciency, and loss, and disappointment of this world. ” gure or price. 
These golden hours which build themselves intos Then tbere is the wonderful architecture and 
days, these days which are the broad, pearly beams ? painting of the sunsets; the white embroideries of 
of the weeks, these weeks which lay deep and‘ the mists, seamed with gold, upon the hills; the 
strong the shining foundations of the months, these 5 stately splendors of the trees, as the frost flushes 
months which are hewn into golden summers and” them into thoir last glory; and the tender, serene, 
glowing autumns, into stormy winters and shrieking 5 solemn light, that has a parting in its smile, not 
springs, make your opportunities for work or waste. - exactly sad, but yearning and tender as the last 

Oh, reader, have some good, strong purpose in ©, smile of one who goes home to beaven. 
life—not one, but many; purposes which shall? «(Qctober!” It is the farewell of the year—its 
summon into bracing activity all your faculties, all > “ Finis” of beauty. Beyond it lie decay and death, 
your ey mpathies, all the best, highest range of your > but the face of October is not one that mourns, it is 
emotions, your affections, your sympathies, and‘ a face which says, serene and victorious, “I have 
“Verily,” saith the sweet voice of the Master, call- > finished the work which Thou gavest me to do!” 
ing down softly over the shore of the centuries, ° Ob reader, if our lines fall into autumn, may 
“Verily I aay unto you, you shal! not lose your > their last days be calm, serene, rejoicing, like Oc- 
reward.” Vv. ¥F.1T <tober’s! Vv. FP. 7 
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COTTON WAGON. See page 320. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1862. 


: : ‘(As if J care, what he thinks of me! I 
Stlaking at J mpression, don’t know how Fred can admire a _ man whose 
forte lies in criticising the ladies’ dresses.” 

How the pretty head bridled! Then she 
Clara Carlyle tore open her brother’s letter? stcod and meditated a moment: 
eagerly. Her pretty rosy face grew ludicrously ‘“Now, Clara Carlyle, he's your brother 
doleful as she read the contents: ¢ Fred's friend, and may be as he says, 4 noble 

< fellow ; at any rate, it’s your duty to make his 

‘*Dgar CLrana—I am coming home to-mor-¢ visit as pleasant as you can, and no doubt even 
row evening. You do not know how glad it >then, it will be very tedious to him.” 
makes me to think in another night, I shall, With this charitable conclusion, the little 
sleep under the dear old mossy roof again. 2 maid hurried off to communicate the news to 
My trip to Saratoga has done me more good‘her mother, and to make herself the busiest 
than all the medicine in the world, and you’ll2 and most cheerful of girls. 
be astonished to see how well Iam looking. IS When Fred and Mr. Alleyne arrived the 
can commence studying again in the fall. <a evening, it would have been hard to find 


BY LAUBA J. ARTER. 


‘‘In my last, you remember I told you ofa prettier, cleaner, more home-like cottage in 
forming the acquaintance of a Mr. Austin‘the whole state. Clara wore a simple lawu—a 
Alleyne? Well, he has been so kind and?2white ground with the tiniest rose in it—and 
attentive to me, and is such a whole-souled, S looked so fresh, and sweet, and child-like as 
noble fellow, that I like him even better than Ic she welcumed them, that Fred was quite proud 
thought I should. I believe he is by far the >of her. She was a little too shy, Mr. Alleyne 
handsomest man that has visited baratognS hough, and lacked the ease and elegance of a 
this season, and is so eloquent, graceful and ¢ thoroughly refined lady; yet from the first, he 
accomplished, that half the young ladies areSfelt inclined to patronize her—to make her 
irretrievably in love with him. Now, I know? feel, that fascinating and accomplished as he 
you’ll be half frightened, but he is comingS was, he would condescend to overlook her 
home with me, and aside from my friendship < faults, for the sake of the good qualities she 
fur him, | am not a little pleased to have such ‘ : possessed. 

a wealthy, fine young fellow, take such a fancy And this Austin Alleyne was so much used 
to me. He will probably spend the next, to homage from the fair sex, that he felt rather 
month with us, and I am anxious that every- annoyed at Clara’s want of appreciation of his 
thing at home should appear to the best ad- ) magnanimity. Clara was a_ clear-headed, 
vantage. Spruce up things generally— you ‘ frank, sensible little woman, and had read the 
women folks know how to put a graceful < ? gentleman's disposition before the close of the 
finishing touch to things; and I say sis, just erent: She saw that he had already been 
bring out your freshest muslins and look your‘ petted and flattered by the world, till the natural 
prettiest, for Austin is one of the most fasti- beauties of his soul were half withered, and it 
dious critics of women’s dresses that I ever‘ actually grieved her to see his splendid mind 
met in my life. Bye, bye, 8 going to decay for want of healthful exercise. 

‘¢ FRED CARLYLE.” ; Mr. Alleyne did not dream that the quiet 
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girl who blushed as she gave him her hand to cterpreted them only as an idle compliment. 
say good-night, pitied more than she feared“He would have given anything to have seen 
him. On the contrary, he thought he had: her look less calm and provokingly uncon- 
succeeded in impressing her with his superior- Cscious and pretty. 

ity, and was quite pleased with the prospect of? She sang a favorite song of his; her clear, 
a quiet flirtation in the country. . sweet voice echoing musically in his heart. It 

Two weeks passed away pleasantly to him. cmade him more determined than he yet had 
The pure fresh air, the sweet flowers, the per- been to declare his love to her. Yet his in- 
fect quiet, and peace, and freedom, were all tolerable pride and vanity ruled him even in 
novelties to him, and he was astonished to find Shis resolve, and he thought he would try to 
how agreeably the days flew past. He had Ginveigle her into an avowal of her preference 
discovered, with seme surprise, that Clara was ,for him, before he fully committed himself. 
a fine and thorough scholar, a sweet singer, C80 after she returned to her seat, he com- 
and a good musician. He was rather pleased ¢menced speaking in 8 low, tender voice. 
with thia discovery, as it would make the con-$ ‘‘Clara, if I should tell you that every dream 
quest all the more flattering. I have is of you; every hope for you; that 

But, somehow, he did not progress as fast as ; ©very fibre of my heart clings lovingly to you; 
he had hoped for. Since he had become better if I should say all this to you, what would your 
acquainted with Clara, he bad discovered a 24nSwer be?” 
one that forbade all approach to any- She laid her work in her lap, folded her 

ing nearer than friendship—a gentle dignity hands, and looked him steadily in the eyes, 
of which he stood half in awe. while the crimson spot on her cheek spread 

She began to be a study for him. She was itself all over her face. He saw that she had 
so unlike the hot-house flowers he had met at discovered the motive that prompted such a 
the watering places and at home; so original, 6 question, and he read her contempt in her 
so truthful, so perfectly free from affectation, ‘flushed and indignant face. 
go unconscious of her fresh beauty and pretty,$ ‘The idea of it being possible for you to 
girlish ways. He began by studying her, and ( love any one but yourself, is so perfectly absurd, 
at the end of the month, found to his morti- cthat I know you will excuse me for not reply- 
cation and chagrin that he loved her. At least, < ing to your inquiry.” 
he loved her in his indolent, selfish way ofS She was more than his equal in a contest of 
loving. He liked to watch her expressive face ; ¢ that description; and so he took his stand in 
to follow the graceful poetry of her motions; :& more open field. 
and it would have pleased him to know that ing ‘‘Clara, what do you really think of me?’ 
return for this, he was worshipped by her.2 She looked inquiringly into his face. 

But her clear, truthful eyes never fell beneath 5 ‘‘T am not sure that | understand you, Mr. 
his gaze, and her face did not flush at the ¢ Alleyne.” 
sound of his voice. ‘sTell me what kind of a man you think I 

They were alone in the parlor one sultry am.” 
afternoon. Fred had charitably informed them$ There was a little vein of self-admiration 
he was going to see ‘his girl,” and had gal- crunning through his voice; just enough to 
loped off half an hour before, and Mrs. Carlyle ; show that he did not imagine the answer could 
was busy in the sitting-room. Cbe other than flattering. 

Austin sat down to the piano, and played 2 ‘‘Indeed, I had rather not tell you.” She 
one of his most beautiful and brilliant pieces, § blushed a rosy red, to the tips of her delicate 
then walked across the room, and lounged idly ¢ ears. | 
on the sofa, watching Clara as ahe sat busy$ In a moment, his vanity was on the alert. 
with her sewing. She did love him, then, after all her apparent 
_ Miss Clara, will you sing for me ?” cindifference, and this was why she looked so 

“Certainly, if you wish it, Mr. Alleyne.” ¢ confused, and hesitated to reply. He smiled 
And putting aside her sewing, she seated her- 5 encouragingly. 


self at the piano. ‘‘But I insist on hearing you analyze my 
‘Have you any choice, Mr. Alleyne ?” character and disposition.” 
‘None whatever. Anything will be sweet‘ He gave a complacent glance at the mirror 
to me, coming from your lips, Clara.” opposite, as he spoke. At this moment, Clara's 


He watched her closely, to see what effect Sdog, a fine specimen of the Newfoundland, 
his words would have, but she evidently in- (¢ came into the room, and walking up to Clara, 
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stood so that he obstructed Mr. Alleyne’s $ ‘Shall I tell you what I think of you, Clara 


view. 
‘¢ Begone, sir, will you!” 


a kick. The dog turned and looked at him, 
with his earnest, sensible cyes, in a manner 


This was spoken 2 
in a sharp, irritable voice, and accompanied by ? 


Carlyle?” - 

‘Yes, do if you like.” 

‘‘Well, I think you are a pert country girl; 
that you lack polish, elegance and taste; and 


that although a good enough sort of person in 


that expressed as plainly as words could have ‘this dull place, you would be dreadfully out 


done, a volume of reproach and contempt. 

Clara’s face crimsoned. If there was any- 
thing in the world she considered unmanly and 
wicked, it was to see any kind of an animal 
badly treated. It gave her courage to answer 
Austin the question he had asked her. 


Oe a 


of your element in a fashionable drawing- 
room.” 

He wanted to see if she had any of the vanity 
she accused him of possessing; but she only 
smiled in his face. 


‘“‘Thank you! We are even now, and can- 


‘¢T will tell you what I think of you, Austin not quarrel at each other for want of frank- 
Alleyne. I think that God made you a gifted, ness. And as I never expect to aspire to be a 
noble man. But the world has spoiled all that ¢ drawing-room belle, or anything else higher 
was good in you, and made you conceited, 2 than ‘a good enough sort of person,’ your kind 
selfish and indolent. Your life is an empty ¢ words will not interrupt the peaceful quiet of 
dream ; a reproach to the natural talent you gmy life.” 
are endowed with. You have been petted and> He walked over to the window, and stood in 
pampered by your friends, till you think there 9gilence for a long time, looking at the white 
are few men in the world who are your equals. ¢ creamy clouds hanging, like rich old lace, over 


You have been praised till you think you have 
attained perfection, and that you have nothing 
more to do but to consent to being loved and 
patterned after. It would have been ten thou- 
sand times better for you, had you been placed 


the tree tops. Her voice aroused him. 

‘(Mr. Alleyne, if I have offended you, I am 
sorry. I probably ought not to have spoken 
so to you awhile ago. I should have remem- 
bered the politeness that was due to you as a 


where you would have been compelled to work > welcome guest.” 
your own way upin the world. Tosing well, to$ He went over and took her hand. 


dance well, to dress well, to be lionized, is at. 
present your greatest ambition. 


poor as | am, ignorant of the world as I am, I ¢time ago. 


would not exchange places with you for all your 
wealth, did 1 have to let heart and soul rust 
out and wear away as you are doing.” 

She paused, half scared at her own audacity, 
and pained that she bad been led into speak- 
ing s0. 

Hie had unconsciously sat up erect and 
eager, listening at first with surprise and 
anger, and afterwards with the conviction 
growing steadily upon him, that she was speak- 
ing the truth, ; 


‘© You ought to have spoken just as you did. 


Girl as I am, Some one ought to have told me all this a long 


I thank you for being so good and 
true a friend to me. Do you know what | am 
going to do? I shall go home to-morrow, and I 
intend going to work. I want.to see if I can 
not be of some service to the world and to my 
friends after this. It will bea hard task at 
first, to give up all my idle habits, but I intend 
doing it after awhile. You will bid me God 
speed, will you not, Clara ?”’ 

‘¢ Indeed [ will, and I am sure you will suc- 
ceed.” ; 

His voice softened as he bent down still 


It struck him all at once, how little worthy ¢ nearer to her. 


of her he was—she with her useful, cheerful 


‘¢Let me tell you what I really do think of 


life, and he with his idle, aimless one. on Clara. You must have known! could not 
humiliated him to know how much better, how 2 be unmanly and ungenerous enough to believe 
much nobler she was than him. He was sur-Swhat I said to you a moment ago. When I 
prised that he did not feel indignant towards: first came here, | thought you a rather pretty, 
her. On the contrary, he loved and respectcd © bashful, good-hearted little girl; but now I 
her more than ever, because she had dared toc think you all of that and much more—” 
be so frank and truthful with him; just be-2 ‘There! you are trying to flatter me, Mr. 
cause she had opened his eyes to his owns Alleyne; and I do not deserve so pretty a 
faults. compliment, after passing so harsh a criticism 
When she ceased speaking, he looked at Behe on you.” 
a few minutes in silence. There was an ex-c He passed his hand lightly over her bead. 
pression in his eyes that puzzled Clara. ‘‘Clara, some day when I am a better man 
VOL. Xx.—22 
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than I am now, I have something to tell you, as Clare, vain and conceited as I was, you know 


boon to crave.”’ ‘that speech was never made in earnest.” 

At this moment Fred rushed into the room,$ So the subject dropped between them, and 
in his usually noisy style, and thus the con-< was not referred to again. Two weeks after- 
versation ended. : wards, he came into the library where Clara 

The next morning, Mr. Alleyne left. Once = sat reading, and leaning over the back of her 
in a long while, Clara received letters from; chair, looked down into her happy, blushing 
him. They were always good ones, and sia face. 
would not acknowledge even to herself, how? ‘‘Clara, will you tell me to-day, as frankly 
much she prized them. ,as you did a year ago, what you think of me?” 

A year afterwards, she went with Fred toe ‘I think you have been true to yourself and 
see an aunt who lived in the same city wherecto God; that you deserve more praise than 
Mr. Alleyne resided. Here Clara heard, for >I can give you.” 
the first time, how completely Austin had heen Her eyes looked into his with tenderness. 
performing his duties. Her aunt said theres; ‘‘And J think, dear Clara, just as I did 
was not a better, more talented, energetic then, that you are the dearest little girl living, 
young lawyer in the city, and that he was) and that I only need you to make my life what 
noted for his strict honesty and generosity. : it should be, Clara; will you give yourself to 

A few evenings afterwards, Clara attended < me ?” 

a very brilliant party with her aunt and Fred.<¢ Well, of course she said yes, or I should 
She persisted in refusing the magnificent silk‘ never have written this story, and of course he 
robe her aunt had purchased for her, and wore, kissed her, and of course it all ended in a 
a soft white crape instead, trimmed with a fall; wedding, as such things generally do, and that 
of real lace and a bouquet of tea-roses. er they are very happy in their own home, I am 
aunt clasped a slender necklace of pearls‘ pretty sure, and so my story closes, and I say 
around her white throat, and thought with «adieu. 
secret satisfaction of the sensation her beauti- > 

ful niece would create. < pe | 

As she had supposed, Clara was generally ¢ ings and Gucens of Cngland. 
admired for the purity and freshness of her> 
face and manners. Her very simplicity made? EDWARD Hi. 


her attractive, and after the first embarrass- ° Edward II. became king of England on the 
ment of being in so large a throng had worn ’ death of his father, which was July 7, 1307: 
off, she became quite pleased and animated. Cbut the coronation did not take place till 
Later in the evening, being importuned to sing, February 24, 1808, for the renson that he had 
she sat down to the piano, and running her * acted in direct violation of his oath to his fa- 
fingers over the keys in @ graceful prelude, ¢ ther, which was that he would prosecute the 
she sang the beautiful song : cwar till the Scots were completely subdued, 
“Rock me to sleep, mother.” and that he would not recall his favorite Gave- 
Her voice, naturally a sweet one, had never ston, whom the king his futher had sometime 
seemed so clear and melodious, and every one before banished. The oath had been taken as 
listened with the deepest admiration. At the - his father requested when he was dying in a 
close, her hand was clasped in a warm pressure, < tent, that had been hastily put up by the road- 
and looking up, her eyes met those of Austin? side, after his vain pursuit of Robert Bruce 
Alleyne. He had beena proud and happy ‘and his adherents. 
listener, and in a few low words told her hows Edward abandoned the invasion of Scotland, 
giad he was to see her there, and how beauti-° and disbanded his army ; he recalled Gaveston 
fully and gracefully she adorned the brilliant «from banishment, and gave himself up to plea- 
cumpany: ¢sure and vain amusements, which so highly 
She looked up into his face, smiling archly. Sexasperated the nobles of England that they 
‘You have forgotten Austin, that I ee comuinee together to prevent his coronation. 
ease, and taste, and polish, that I am ‘a good’ Edward found himself unable to resist so 
enough sort of body,’ and—” 2 powerful a confederacy, and promised to grant 
‘Clara you must forgive me, and forget that > them all they required; but immediately after 
idle speech. It really pains me to have youShe was crowned became more imprudent than 
recall it. It brings to mind too vividly the¢he had ever been before, and all his promises 
worthless fellow I was then. Besides all that, © were disregarded. 
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Edward resembled his father in the eauly Saown by these defeats, and lost all their cour- 
of his person and in his majestic appearance, age, and for a long time no superiority of num- 
but not in the qualities of his mind ; he possess- ‘ bers could induce them to take the field against 
ed neither courage nor prudence, but was weak, § the Scots. A French writersays, “A little humi- 
irresolute and passionate; and the people, who? liation did them no harm, for the English were 
had expected a happy and prosperous reign, ‘so proud and haughty that they could not be- 
were quickly disappointed. He was nearly 2 have with civility tothe people of other nations.” 
twenty-three years of age when he came totheS A peace was finally agreed on between the 
throne, and was called Edward of Caernarvon. ¢ two kingdoms, but Edward was always impru- 
Edward married Isabella, a daughter of the$ dent and unfortunate in peace and in war; and 
king of France; she was a cruel and haughty ¢ involved himself in new troubles by attaching 
woman, and caused him much unhappiness. ‘himself to a new favorite, whose name was 
He seemed to be unfortunate in all his under-{ Hugh: Spencer. This young man was of a 
takings, and being weak and indolent was? noble English family ; his manners were very 
despised by the barons and nobles. He had ¢ engaging, and he hadsome merit. His father, 
not dismissed Gaveston, a3 he had engaged to? who had the same name, was of an estimable 
do before he was crowned, and the favorite character, was venerable for his years, being 
treated all the nobility with the utmost con-2 almost ninety, and had been respected through 
tempt, which so incensed the two houses of life for his wisdom, his valor and his integrity ; 
parliament, that they insisted on his banieh-? but his excellent qualities were all vilified as 
ment in so positive a manner that the kingSsoon as he and his son began to share the 
found it in vain to resist their demand. Butcking’s favor. Young Spencer soon held the 
Gaveston soon returned more insolent dan sae place in Edward's affection that Gave- 
before, when parliament made regulations not¢ston had formerly possessed, which caused 
only to govern the kingdom, but also the royal the envy and hatred of the other barons, who 
household, and issued a decree for the per- j formed ® powerful confederacy, which the king 
petual banishment of Gaveston. He was soon? being unable to oppose, he referred the matter 
after recalled by the king, but seized by the Sto the parliament, which sentenced the two 
barons and put to death. ¢ Spencers to exile. Edward highly resented 
While England was in confusion from the > this decision and resolved on vengeance; he 
weakness of the king, Scotland was acquiring «© raised an army and marched suddenly against 
new strength under the auspices of Robert the confederate lords, and took several of their 
Bruce, who was the greatest political and mili- castles; he then recalled the Spencers from 
tary genius of his age. He united his subjects 2 banishment. 
in the support of the national inlependenes, The Earl of Lancaster, who was a grandson 
and not only recovered his territories, but car-¢ of Henry the Third, and a cousin of Edward's, 
ried his arms into England. He and his‘ was tried by the Spencers and their party and 
brother, Edward Bruce, gained a number of¢ condemned to death, and was executed with 
victories over the English, which roused Ed- thirteen other lords at York and London. 
ward from his inaction, and he raised and led‘ Others of the nobility were imprisoned in the 
a powerful army into Scotland, but taking no< Tower, and among them Roger Mortimer, who 
care for provisions was obliged to retire without >was twice condemned to death and as often 
gaining any advantage. But immediately after pardoned through the intercession of the 
he made a grand effort, which decided the con- 2 Queen. He at last escaped to France, and was 
test that had so long continued. With an‘soon followed by the Queen. By artifice Isa- 
army of one hundred thousand men Edward? bella obtained possession of her son, Edward, 
entered Scotland, and at Bannockburn met the >the Prince of Wales, and engaged him in mar- 
Scottish monarch with thirty thousand men, Sige to Philippa, daughter of the Earl of Hain- 
who soon threw the English into confusion, 2 ault, from whom she obtained a small fleet and 
and finally gained a complete victory; Eng-5some troops; and, landing in England with 
land had not sustained so terrible a defeat< Mortimer and the young Prince, was joined by 
since the Norman conquest; they lost fifty:all who opposed the Spencers; they were 
thousand men. Ireland was also conquered by‘ taken prisoners, and put to death without a 
Edward Bruce, who had nearly established an@trial. The king, abandoned by all, fled into 
independent throne, when he was killed by the Wales, but was soon taken and confined in 
Archbishop of Dublin. Kenilworth Castle. Isabella and Mortimer, 
The English were much dispirited and cast> having the king in their power, declared him 
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incapable of governing, and he was formally ° ‘‘If she were in a different sphere of life, I 
deposed by the parliament and obliged tos would say that she had the style of a lady.” 
resign the great seal. Prince Edward, rie oe ee a ia ge ena rae 
fourteen years of age, was of a generous dis-> Wykoff, ‘‘an eel much interested in her. 
position, and refused to accept the crown ik Her father was, at one time, in excellent cir- 
out the consent of the king, his father. Par-¢ cumstances.” 
liament proposed to the king to make a volun-> ‘‘Ah!” With a slight manifestation of in- 
tary resignation of the crown in favor of his< terest. 
son, and the unfortunate monarch was obliged? ‘‘ Yes, and she’s been very well educated.” 
tocomply with the aba after oe reigned 3 ra aaa in He ie ea a a 
nearly twenty years. His son, Edward, was It’sthe story of two-thirds of your sewing girls.” 
crowned January 26, 1327, and from that time? Mrs. Lowe laughed in an unsympathetic, half 
till he was cruelly murdered by the order of 5 contemptuous way. 
Mortimer, September 21, 1327, he suffered theS ‘‘I happen to know that it is true in Mary 
most inhuman treatment. He was forty-two? Carson’s case,” said Mrs. Wykoff. 
years old at the timeof his death. He left twos ‘‘Mary Carson. Is that her name?” 
sons and two daughters. The reign of Edward> “ Yes.” 
II. produced no event of national benefit; hewas? ‘‘Passing from her antecedents, as the 
weak rather than wicked, and suffered for the> phrase now is, which are neither here nor 
crimes of his ministers rather than his own; ‘ there,’”’ said Mrs. Lowe, with a coldness, almost 
his sufferings greatly exceeded his guilt, and he> coarseness of manner, that shocked the higher 
deserved pity. Stone of Mrs. Wykoff’s feelings, ‘* What is she 
DELAFIELD, W1s. CAs a seamstress? Can she fit children?—little 
» girls like my Angela and Grace?” 
‘‘T have never been so well suited in my 





Cas : 
life,’ replied Mrs. Wykoff. ‘Let me show 
@ . S 3 Pp yY 
Ging it atl urder, oY Suicide?s you a delaine for Anna which she finished 
¢ yesterday.” 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. Mrs. Wykoff left the room, and returned in 





IN TWO PARTS. ‘a few minutes with a child’s dress in her 
hand. The ladies examined the work on this 
PART I. dress with practised eyes, and agreed that it 
‘Who is that young lady ?” was of unusual excellence. 


A slender girl, just above medium height,¢ ‘‘And she fits as well as she sews?” said 

stood a moment at the parlor door, and then? Mrs. Lowe. 

withdrew. Her complexion was fair, butS ‘‘Yes. Nothing could fit more beautifully 

colorless; her eyes so dark, that you were in’ than the dresses she has made for my children.” 

doubt, on the first glance, whether they were> ‘‘ How soon will you be done with her?” 

brown or blue. Away from her rather high { “She will be through with my work in a 

forehead and temples, the chestnut hair was? day or two.” 

put far back, giving to her finely cut and regu- ‘‘Ts she engaged for any where else ?”’ 

lar features a more intellectual cast. Her¢ ‘I will ask her, if you desire it.” 

motions were easy, yet with an air of reserve? ‘Do 80, if you please.” 

and dignity. ‘*Would you like to see her?” 

The question was asked by a visitor who> ‘It’s of no consequence. Say, that I will 

had called a little while before. engage her for a couple of weeks. What are 

‘¢ My seamstress,’ answered Mrs. Wykoff. ¢ her terms?” 

“Oh!” The manner of her visitor changed. ‘‘ Seventy-five cents a day.” 

How the whole character of the woman wns? ‘So much. I’ve never paid over sixty-two 

expressed in the tone with which she male and-a-balt.” 

that simple ejaculation. Only a seamstress! ‘‘She’s worth the difference. I'd rather pay 
: 


‘Oh! I thought it some relative or friend of< her a dollar a day than give some women I’ve 
the family.” 


had, fifty cents. She works faithfully, in all 
““No.” 


things.” . 
««She is a peculiar looking girl,’ said Mrs. ‘‘Tll take your word for that, Mrs. Wykoff. 
Lowe, the visitor. Please ask her if she can come to me next 
‘‘Do you think so? In what respect ?”’ week ; and if 80, on what day.” 
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Mrs. Wykoff left the room. ° waiter in her hand, containing a goblet of wine 
‘Will Monday suit you?” she asked, on‘sangaree and a biscuit. 
returning. ‘Take this, Mary. It will do you good.” 
“Yes; that will do.” The eyes which had not been unclosed since 
‘‘ Miss Carson says that she will be at yours Mrs. Wykoff went out, were all wet as she 
service on Monday.” 2 opened them. 


‘“Very well. Tell her to report herself; ‘‘Oh, you are so kind!’ There was grati- 
bright and early on that day. I shall be all2tude in her voice. Rising up, she took the 


ready for her.” Swine, and drank of it like one athirst. Then 
‘‘Hadn’t you better see her, while you are; taking it from her lips, she sat, as if noting 
here?” asked Mrs. Wykoff. Sher sensations. 


“QO no. Not at all necessary. It will be, ‘It seems to put life into me,” she said, 

time enough on Monday. Your endorsement ; with a pulse of cheerfulness in her tones. 

of her is all-sufficient.” ‘¢Now eat this biscuit,” and Mrs. Wykoff 
Mrs. Lowe, who had only been making a ¢ held the waiter near. 

formal call, now arose, and with a courteous$ The wine drank and the biscuit eaten, a 

good morning, retired. From the parlor, Mrs.¢ complete change in Miss Carson was visible. 

Wykoff returned to the room occupied by Miss ) The whiteness around her mouth gave place to 

Carson. Ca ruddier tint; her face no longer wore an 
‘You look pale this morning, Mary,” said 2 exhausted air; the glassy lustre of her eyes 

the lady as she came in. ‘I’m afraid you are‘ was gone. 

not as well as usual.” ‘sT feel like myself again,’ she said, as 
The seamstress lifted herself in a tired way,$she left the sofa, and resumed her sewing 

and drew in a long breath, at the same time < chair. 

holding one hand tightly against her left ide. 2 ‘How is your side now?” asked Mrs. 

Her eyes looked very bright as they rested, ¢ Wykoff. 

with a sober expression, on Mrs. Wykoff. But ‘‘Easier. I scarcely perceive the pain.” 

she did not reply. ‘‘Hadn’t you better lie still awhile longer ?”’ 
‘« Have you severe pain there, Mary?” The¢ «Noma’am. Iam allright now. A weak 

voice was very kind; almost motherly. yi came over me. I didn’t sleep much last 
‘‘Not very severe. But it aches in a dull; night, and that left me exhausted this morn- 


way.” cing, and without any appetite.” 
‘*Hadn’t you better lie down for a little; +: What kept you awake?” 
while ?” ‘‘This dull pain in my side for a part of the 


“QO no—thank you, Mrs. Wykoff.” And astime. Then I coughed a good deal; and then 
smile flitted over the girl’s sweet, sad face; a>] became wakeful and nervous.”’ 
smile that was meant to say—‘‘ How absurd to 5 Does this often occur, Mary ?” 
think of such a thing!’ She was there toe « Well—yes, ma’am—pretty often of late.” 
work, not to be treated as an invalid, Stoop-5 «+ How often?” 
ing over the garment, she went on with her ¢ ‘¢Two or three times a week.” 
sewing. Mrs. Wykoff looked at her very 2 ‘‘Can you trace it to any cause ?”’ 
earnestly, and saw that her lips were grow-, «Not certainly.’’ 
ing colorless; that she moved them in a? ‘To cold?” 
nervous way, and swallowed every now andS ‘No, ma’am.” 
then. ‘“‘ Fatigue 2?” 

‘‘Come, child,” she said, in a firm tone, as$ ‘* More that than anything else, I think.” 
she took Miss Carson by the arm. ‘Put; ‘And you didn’t eat any breakfast this 


aside your work, and lie down on that sofa. ) morning ?”’ 


You are sick.” ‘¢T drank a cup of coffee.” 
She did not resist; but only said— ‘¢ But took no solid food.” 
‘‘ Not sick, ma’am—only a little faint.” “IT couldn’t have swallowed it, ma’am.” 


As her head went heavily down upon the ‘‘And it’s now twelve o'clock,” said Mrs. 
pillow, Mrs. Wykoff saw a sparkle of tears) Wykoff, drawing out her watch. ‘Mary! 
along the line of her closely shut eyelids. Mary! This will not do. I don’t wonder you 

‘‘Now don’t stir from there until I come> were faint just now.” 
back,’’ said the kind lady, and left the room. Miss Carson bent to her work and made no 
In a little while she returned, with a small)answer. Mrs. Wykoff sat regarding her for 
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some time with a look of human interest, andS ‘Did you sleep well last night ?” 
then went out. ‘Very well.” 

A little before two o’clock there was a tap> ‘Any cough?” 
at the door, and the waiter came in, borne. ‘‘ Not of any consequence, ma’am.” 

a tray. There was a nicely cooked chop, ‘¢ How was the pain in your side ?”’ 
toast, tea, some fruit and a custard. ‘<Tt troubled me a little when I first went to 

‘Mrs. Wykoff said, when she went out, that 2 bed, but soon passed off.” 
dinner would be late to-day, and that you§ ‘‘Did you feel the old exhaustion on wak- 
were not well, and musn’t be kept waiting,” ?ing?” 
remarked the servant, as he drew a smalltableS ‘‘I always feel weak in the morning; but it 
towards the centre of the room, and covered 2 was notaig, this morning, to what it bas 
it with a white napkin. been.”’ 

He came just in time. The stimulating$ ‘How was your appetite?” 
effect of the wine had subsided, and Miss Car-> ‘Better. I eat an egg and a piece of toast, 
son was beginning to grow faint again, for§and they tasted good. Usually, my stomach 
lack of food. ¢loathes food in the morning.” 

It was after three o’clock, when Mrs. Wy-2 ‘Has this been the case long 2?” 
koff came home, and half past three before the ‘¢For a long time, ma’am.”’ 
regular dinner for the family was served. Shed Mrs. Wykoff mused for a little while, and 
looked in, a moment, upon the seamstress, ¢ then asked— 
saying as she did so— ‘‘ How do you account for the difference this 

‘‘You’ve had your dinner, Mary ?” morning ?” 

‘‘ yes, ma’am, and I’m much obliged,” Miss Carson’s pale face became slightly 
answered Miss Carson, a bright smile playing < flushed, and her eyes fell away from the ques- 
over her face. The timely meal had put new < tioning gaze of Mrs. Wykoff. 
life into her. ‘¢There is a cause for it, and it is of import- 
“I knew you couldn’t wait until we were ance that you should know the cause. Has it 
ready,” said the kind-hearted, thoughtful wo-> been suggested to your mind ?”’ 
man,” and so told Ellen to cook youachop,§ ‘Yes, ma’am. To me the cause is quite ap- 
and make you a cup of tea. Did you have? parent.” 
enough ?” ¢ They looked at each other for a few moments 

‘“‘O yes, ma’am. More than enough.” cin silence. 

‘You feel better than you did, this morning ?”’ ‘My interest in you prompts these ques- 

‘‘A great deal better. I’m like another: tions, Mary,” said Mrs. Wykoff. ‘Speak to 
person.” | ‘me freely, if you will, as to a friend. What 

‘You must never go without food so long made the difference ?”’ 
again, Mary. It is little better than guicide ° ‘‘T think the difference is mainly due to your 
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for one in your state of health.” kindness yesterday.—To the glass of wine and 
Mrs. Wykoff retired, and the seamstress - > biscuit when I was faint, and to the early and 
went on with her work. ¢ good dinner, when exhausted nature was cry- 


At the usual hour, Mary Carson appeared ing for food. I believe, Mrs. Wykoff’’—and 
on the next morning. Living at some distance Mary’s eyes glistened—‘ that if you had not 
from Mrs. Wykoff’s, she did not come until< thought of me when you did, I should not be 
after breakfast. The excellent lady had thought ; here to day.” 
over the incident of the day before, and was‘ ‘Are you eerious, Mary ?” 
satisfied that, for lack of nutritious food at the? ‘I am indeed, ma’am. I sbould have got 
right time, Mary’s vital forces were steadily ‘over my faint spell in the morning, even with- 
wasting, and that she would, in a very little - out the wine and biscuit, and worked on until 
while, destroy herself. dinner time; but I wouldn’t have been able to 

“7 will talk with her seriously about this‘ eat anything. It ’most always happens, when 
matter,” she said. ‘A word of admonition ;[ go so long without food, that my appetite 
may save her.” C fails altogether, and by the time night comes, 

‘*You look a great deal better this morning,” 1 sink down in an exhausted state, from which 
she remarked, as she entered the room where $nature finds it hard to rally. It has been soa 
Mary was sewing. 2number of times. The week before I came 

‘‘T havn’t felt better for a long time,” was Shere, I was sewing for a lady, and worked 
the cheerful answer. >from eight o’clock in the morning until four in 
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the afternoon, without food passing my lips. a to be anything else than what we are, as 
As I had been unable to eat anything at break-¢ my Aunt Hannah used to say. Well, I sat 
fast time, I grew very faint, and when éalled 7 down to my work with the dull pain in my 
to dinner, was unable to swallow a mouthful. ¢ side, and the sick feeling that always comes at 
When I got home in the evening I was feverish ? such times, and worked on hour after hour. 
and exhausted, and coughed nearly all night. 2 You looked in once or twice during the morn- 
It was three or four days before I was well < 5 ing to see how I was getting on, and to ask 
enough to go out again.’ < about the trimming for a dress I was making. 
‘s Has this happened, in any instance, while ¢ Then you went out shopping, and did not get 
you were sewing for me?” asked Mrs. Wykoff. ? home until half past two o'clock. For two 
Misg Carson dropped her face, and turned it, ; hours there had been a gnawing at my stomach, 
partly aside; her manner was slightly dis-~ and I was faint for something to eat. Twice I 
turbed. < got up to ring the bell, and ask for a lunch ; 
‘‘Don’t hesitate about answering my ques: < but, I felt backward about taking the liberty. 
tion, Mary. If it has happened, say so. I am> When, at three o'clock, I was called to dinner, 


not always as thoughtful as I should be.” Cno appetite remained. I put food into my 
‘‘It happened once.”’ : mouth, but it had no sweetness, and the little 
‘¢ When ?” CI forced myself to swallow, lay undigested. 
‘‘Last week.” SYou were very much occupied, and did not 


‘‘Oh! [remember that you were not able “notice me particularly. I dragged, as best 
to come for two days. Now, tell me, Mary,-I could, through the afternoon, fecling, some- 
Without reservation, exactly how it was.” Stimes, as if I would drop from my chair. 

‘I never blamed you for a moment, Mrs.? You had tea later than usual. It was nearly 
Wykoff. You didn’t think; and I’d rather not > seven o’clock when I put up my work and went 
say anything about it. If I’d been as well as < down. You said something in a kind, but 
usual on that day, it wouldn’t have happened. ie absent tone, about my looking pale, and asked 

‘¢ You'd passed a sleepless night ?” said Mrs. ‘ ° if I wouldn’t have a second cup of tea. I be- 


Wykoff. ? lieve I forced myself to eat a slice of bread 
‘¢ Yes, ma’am.”’ ¢ half as large as my hand. I thought I should 
‘‘The consequence of fatigue and exhaus-~/ never reach home that night, for the weakness 

tion?” ‘that came upon me. I got to bed as soon as 
‘¢ Perhaps that was the reason.” ¢ possible, but was too tired to sleep until after 
‘‘ And couldn’t eat any breakfast ?”’ c twelve o'clock, and a coughing spell seized me, 
‘‘T drank a cup of coffee.” ¢ which brought on the pain in my side. It was 


‘“‘Very well. After that you came here to- near daylight when I dropped off; and then 
work. Now, tell me exactly what occurred, ‘1 slept so heavily for two hours that I was all 
and how you felt all day. Don't keep back / wet with perspiration when I awakened. On 
anything on account of my feelings. I want> trying to rise my head swam so that I had to 
the exact truth. It will be of use to me, and? lie down again, and it waa late in the day be- 
to others also, I think.’’ efore I could even sit up in bed. Towards 

Thus urged, Miss Carson replied— ¢ evening, I was able to drink a cup of tea and 

‘‘T’ll tell you just as it was. I came later- eat a small piece of toast; and then I felt 
than usual. The walk is long, and 1 felt go> wonderfully better. I slept well that night, 
weak that I couldn’t hurry. I thought you> and was still better in the morning, but did not 
looked a little serious when I came in, and 3 think it safe to venture out upon a day’s work ; 
concluded that it was in consequence of my < 80 I rested and got all the strength I souls On 
being late. The air and walk gave me an» 5 the third day, I was as well as ever again.” 
appetite, and if I had taken some food then, it? 5 Mrs. Wykoff drew a long sigh as Miss Car- 
would have done me good. I thought, as I>son stopped speaking, and bent down over her 
stood at the door, waiting to be let in, that 1‘ sewing. For some time, sbe remained without - 
would ask for a cracker or a piece of bread: speaking. 
and butter; but, when I met you, and oar ‘‘ Life is too precious a thing to be wasted 
how sober you looked, my heart failed me.’ gi in this way,” said the lady, at length, speak- 

‘“Why, Mary!’ said Mrs. Wykoff. ‘§ How) i ing partly to hereelf, and partly to the seam- 
wrong it was in you !”’ 3 stress. ‘<We are too thoughtless, I must own; 

““ Maybe it was, ma’am ; but I couldn’t help > but you are not blameless. It is scarcely pos- 
it. I’m foolish sometimes; and it’s hard for? sible for us to understand just how the case 
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stands with one in your position, and duty to ‘heavily upon her, than to attempt any change. 
yourself demands that you should make it -I have been obliged to do this in one or two 


known. There is not one lady in ten, I am Cinstances.” 
sure, who would not be pleased rather than: ‘There is something wrong here, Mary,’’ 


annoyed, to have you do so.” 7 said Mrs. Wykoff, with increasing sobriety of 
Miss Carson did not answer. Cmanner: ‘‘Something very wrong, and as I 


‘© Do you doubt it?’ said Mrs. Wykoff. 


>»? 


look it steadily in the face, I feel beth surprise 

‘*For one of my disposition,” was replied, -and trouble; for, after what you have just 
‘‘the life of o seamstress does not take off the said, I do not see clearly how it is to be reme- 
keen edge of a natural reserve—or, to speak ‘died. One thing is certain, if you, as a class, 
more correctly —sensitiveness. I dislike to accept, without remonstrance, the hurt you 
break in BEon another's household arrange- < suffer, there will be no change. People are 
ments, or in any way to obtrude myself. My >indifferent and thoughtless; or worse, too 
rule is, to adapt myself, as best I can, to the < selfish to have any regard for others—espe- 
family order, and so not disturb anything by ° cially if they stand, socially, on a plane below 
my presence.” “them.” 

‘*Even though your life be in jeopardy aa ‘‘ We cannot apply the remedy,” answered 
said Mrs. Wykoff. > Miss Carson. 

“Oh! It’s not so bad as that.” >“ T am not go sure of that.” 

‘But it is, Mary! Let me ask a few nee. ‘¢ Just look at it for a moment, Mrs. Wykoff. 
questions. 1am growing interested in ee is admitted, that, for the preservation of 
subject, as reaching beyond you personally. Pare orderly habits are necessary ; and that 
How many families do you work for?” food should be taken at regular intervals. 

After thinking for a little while, and naming Suppose that, at home, my habit is to eat 
quite a number of ladies, she replied— breakfast at seven, dinner at one, and supper 

‘¢ Not less than twenty.” at six. To-day, such is the order of my meals; 

‘‘And to many of these, you go for only “Sa to-morrow, I leave home at half past six, 
day or two at a time ?”’ and sit down, on an empty stomach to sew 

“Yes.” until eight, before I am called to breakfast. 

‘¢ Passing from family to family, and adapt- After that, I work until two o’clock, when I 
ing yourself to their various home arrange- ?get dinner; and at seven drink tea. On the 


nents ?”’ day after that, maybe, on my arrival at another 
‘Yes, ma’am.” house where a day’s cutting and fitting is 
‘‘Getting your dinner at one o’clock to-day, wanted, I find the breakfast awaiting me at 
and at three or four to-morrow.” seven; this suits very well—but not another 
Miss Carson nodded assent. mouthful of food passes my lips until after 


‘¢Taking it now, warm and well served, with ¢ three o'clock, and maybe, then, I have such an 
the family, and on the next occasion, cold and >inward trembling and exhaustion, that I can- 
tasteless by yourself, after the family soi a eat. On the day following, the order is 
dined.” again changed. Soitgoeson. The difference 

Another assenting inclination of the head. Cin food, too, is often as great. At some houses, 

‘‘Qne day set to work in an orderly, well 2everything is of good quality, well cooked, and 
ventilated room, and on the next cooped up ‘Sin consequence, of easy digestion; while at 
with children in a small apartment, the air of 2 others, sour, heavy bread, greasy cooking, and 
which is little less than poison to your weak >like kitchen abominations, if I must so call 
lungs.” them, disorder instead of giving sustenance to 

‘¢ These differences must always occur, Mrs. a frail body like mine. The seamstress who 
Wykoff,” replied Miss Carson, in a quiet, un-<should attempt a change of these things for 
complaining voice. ‘* How could it be roid own special benefit, would soon find her- 
wise? No housekeeper is going to alter her ‘self in hot water. Think a moment. Suppose, 
family arrangements for the accommodation of 2in going into a family for one or two days, or 
&® sewing girl. The seamstress must adaptSa week, I should begin by a request to have 
herself to them, and do it as gracefully tS meals served at certain hours—seven, one 
possible.”’ and six, for instance—how would it be received 

‘+ Even at the risk of her life?” - eight out of ten families?” 

‘‘She will find it easier to decline working > ‘Something would depend,” said Mrs. Wy- 
in families where the order of things bear too } kof, ‘on the way in which it was done. If 
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there was a formal stipulation, or a cold de-<and blowing dreadfully. Wait an hour or two, 
mand, I do not think the response would be a2 until it holds up a little.” 

favorable one. But, I am satisfied that, aa ‘‘O dear, no, Mrs. Grant. I can’t stop fora 
your case, with the signs of poor health on trifle of rain.” 


your countenance, the mild request to be con-§ ‘It’s no trifle of rain this morning, let me 
sidered as far as practicable, would, in almost¢tell you, Mary. You'll get drenched to the 
every instance, receive a kind return.” skin. Now don’t go out, child!” 

‘*Perhaps so. But, it would make trouble— ‘Tl must indeed, Mrs. Grant. The lady ex- 


if no where else, with servants, who never like > pects me, and I cannot disappoint her.” And 
to do anything out of the common order. Ie Miss Carson kept on down stairs. 

have been living around long enough to under-5 “But you are not going without something 
stand how such things operate; and generally §on your stomach, Mary. Wait just for a few 
think it wisest to take what comes and make minutes until I can get you a cup of tea. The 


the best of it.” water is boiling.” 
‘Say, rather, the worst of it, Mary. Tomy? Mary did not wait. It was already past the 
thinking, you are taking the worst of it.” time when she was expected at Mrs. Lowe’s; 


But, Mrs. Wykoff did not inspire her seam-< and besides feeling a little uncomfortable on 
stress with any purpose to act in the line of her > that account, she had a slight sense of nausea, 
suggestions. Her organization was of too sen-¢ with its attendant aversion to food. So, break- 
sitive a character to accept the shocks and re-; ing away from Mrs. Grant’s concerned impor- 
pulses that she knew would attend, in some tunities, she went forth into the cold driving 
quarters, any such intrusion of her individual ?storm. It so happened, that she had to go for 
wants. Even with all the risks upon her, she§ nearly the entire distance of six or seven 
preferred to suffer whatever might come, rather 2 blocks, almost in the teeth of the wind, which 
than ask for consideration. During the two or blew a perfect gale, drenching her clothes in 
three days that she remained with Mrs. Wykoff, ¢ spite of all efforts to protect herself by means 
that excellent lady watched her, and ministered 5 of an umbrella. Her feet and ankles were wet 
to her actual wants, with all the tender solici-¢ by the time she reached Mrs. Lowe’s, and the 
tude of a mother; and when she left, tried to) lower parts of her dress and under-clothing 
impress upon her mind the duty of asking, < saturated to a depth of ten or twelve inches. 
wherever she might be, for such consideration? ‘I expected you half an hour ago,”’ said the 
as her health required. lady, in a coldly polite way, as me Carson 

The Monday morning on which Mary Car- ¢ entered her presence. 
son was to appear “bright and early’ at theS ‘The morning was dark and I overslept my- 
dwelling of Mrs. Lowe, came round, but it was? self,’’ was the only reply. 
far from being a bright morning. An easterly$ Mrs. Lowe did not remark upon the condition 
storm had set in during the night; the rain? of Mary’s clothing and feet. That was a mat- 
was falling fast, and the wind driving gustily. ‘ter of no concern to her. It was a seamstress, 
A chilliness crept throught the frame of Miss< not a human being, that was before her—a 
Carson as she arose from her bed, soon after; machine, not a thing of sensation. So she 
the dull light began to creep in dvearily conducted her to a room in the third story, 
through the half closed shutters of her pe era: east, agninst the cloudy and misty 
The air, even within her chamber, felt cold, 4 windows of which, the wind and rain was 
damp, and penetrating. From her window girs There was a damp, chilly feeling in 
steeple clock was visible. She glanced at theSthe air of this room. Mrs. Lowe had a knit 
face, and saw that it was nearly seven. drawn around her shoulders; but Mary, 


Va 


‘<So late as that!” she exclaimed, in a tone>after removing her bonnet and cloak, had no 
of surprise, and commenced dressing herself ing external protection for her chest beyond the 
a hurried, nervous way. By the time she was > closely fitting body of her merino dress. Her 
ready to leave her room, she was exhausted by< feet and hands felt very cold, and she had that 
her own excited haste. low shuddering, experienced when one is in- 

‘‘Mary,” said a kind voice, calling to her < wardly chilled. 
as she was moving down stairs, “‘you are not> Mrs. Lowe was ready for her seamstress. 
going out this morning: H ¢ There were the materials to make half a dozen 

‘“*O yes, ma'am,” she anewered, in a cheer-< dresses for Angela and Grace, and one of the 
ful voice. ‘‘I have an engagement for to-day.” > little Misses was called immediately, and the 

‘But the storm is too severe. It’s raining S work of selecting and cutting a body pattern 
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commenced, Mrs. Lowe herself siperiutenaiig> butter plates. It was slightly sour. By forcing 
the operation, and embarrassing Mary at the‘ herself, she swallowed two or three mouthfuls. 
start with her many suggestions. Nearly an< But the remonstrating palate would accept no 
hour had been spent in this way, when the S more. 

breakfast bell rung. It was sometime after; ‘‘ Isn't the coffee good?” Asked Mrs. Lowe, 
eight o’clock. Without saying anything to; with a sharp quality in her voice, seeing that 
Mary, Mrs. Lowe, and the child they had been 5 Miss Carson did not venture upon a second 
fitting, went down stairs. This hour had been / mouthful. 

one of nervous excitement to Mary Carson. $ ‘‘T have very little appetite this morning,’’ 
Her cheeks were hot—burning as if a fire? was answered, with an effort to smile and look 
shone upon them—but her cold hands, and: cheerful. 


wet, colder feet, sent tho blood in every re-§ ‘‘Perhaps you’d rather have tea. Shall I 
turning circle, robbed of warmth to the dis-> give you a cup?” And Mrs. Lowe laid her 
turbed heart. hand on the teapot. 

It was past nine o'clock when a servant ’ ‘You may, if you please.’”? Mary felt an 


called Mary to breakfast. As she arose from” “inward weakness that she knew was occasioned 
her chair, she felt a sharp stitch in her left. ‘by lack of food, and so accepted the offer of 
side; so sharp, that she caught her breath in - tea, in the hope that it might prove more pala- 
half inspirations, two or three times, before < table than the coffee. It had the merit of 
venturing on a full inflation of the lungs. She. being hot, and not of decidedly offensive flavor; 
was, at the same time, conscious of an uncom-: but it was little more in strength than sweet- 
fortable tightness across the chest. The nausea, - ened water, whitened with milk. She drank 
and loathing of food, which had given place soon: ° off the cup, and then left the table, going, with 
after her arrival at Mrs. Lowe’s to a natural: her still wet feet and skirts, to the sewing- 
craving of the stomach for food, had returned : room. 

again, and she felt, as she wentdown stairs, that, ‘‘ Rather a dainty young lady,” she heard 
unless something to tempt the appetite were - Mrs. Lowe remark to the waiter, as she left 
set before her, she could not take a mouthful. the room. 

There was nothing to tempt the appetite. The’ The stitch in Mary’s side caught her again, 
table at which the family had eaten remained<as she went up stairs, and almost took ber 
just as they had left it—soiled plates and; breath away; and it was some time after she 
scraps of broken bread and meat; partly - ‘resumed her work, before she could bear her 
emptied cups and saucers; dirty knives and : body up straight on the left side. 

forks, spread about in confusion.—Amid all; In her damp feet and skirts, on a chilly and 
this, a clean plate had been set for the seam. ¢ rainy October day, Mary Carson sat working 
stress; and Mrs. Lowe awaited her, cold and< until nearly three o’clock, without rest or re- 


dignified, at the head of the table. ¢ freshment of any kind; and when at last called 
‘<Coffee or tea, Miss Carson ?” gto dinner, the disordered condition of the table, 
‘¢ Coffee.”’ and the cold, unpalatable food set before her, 


It was a lukewarm decoction of spent coffee ‘ extinguished, instead of stimulating her sickly 
grounds, flavored with tin, and sweetened to‘ appetite. She made a feint of eating, to avoid 
nauseousness. Mary took a mouthful and< attracting attention, and then returned to the 
swallowed it—put the cup again to her lips;*sewing room, the air of which, as she re- 
but they resolutely refused to unclose and entered, seemed colder than that of the hall 
admit another drop. So she set the cup down. Sand dining-room. 

‘‘Help yourself to some of the meat.” And > The stitch in her side was not so bad during 
Mrs. Lowe pushed the dish, which, nearly three-° the afternoon; but the dull pain was heavier, 
quarters of an hour before had come upon the>and accompanied by a sickening sensation. 
table bearing a smoking sirloin, across to the < Still, she worked on, cutting, fitting and sew- 
seamstress. Now, lying beside the bone, and-ing with a patience and industry, that, con- 
cemented to the dish by a stratum of chilled ° sidering her actual condition, was surprising. 
gravy, was the fat, stringy end of the steak. ¢ Mrs. Lowe was in and out of the room fre- 
The sight of it was enough for Miss Carson; canent ys overlooking the work, and marking 
and she declined the offered delicacy. Sits progress. Beyond the producing power of 

‘‘There’s bread.” She took a slice from a‘ her seamstress, she had no thought as includ- 
fresh baker’s loaf; and spread it with some-ing that individual. It did not come within 
oily looking butter that remained on one of the Sthe range of her questionings whether she 
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were well or ill—weak or strong—exhausted ) enjoyed o full and uninterrupted view of the 
by prolonged labor, or in the full possession of > monster. I had expected to have seen a skele- 
bodily vigor. To her, she was simply an >ton; but instead, the proprietor has preserved, 
agent through which a certain service was ob- } stretched on a frame-work, the skin entire. 
tained ; and beyond that service, she was no->The head remains attached with the bones, 
thing. The extent of her consideration was whalebone and all complete; so that it was a 
limited by the progressive creation of dresses » stuffed whale I went to see, and not a skeleton— 
for her children. -As that went on, herthought } none the less interesting for that. It rare 
dwelt with Miss Carson; but penetrated no happens that Londoners havea chance of seeing 
deeper. She might be human; might have an >a specimen of the largest animal in creation. 
individual life full of wants, yearnings, and < Pictures certainly convey an idea in a whale; 
tender sensibilities; might be conscious of >but to have a notion of its huge bulk, the thing 
bodily or mental suffering—but, if so, it was in Sitself must be seen extended on the ground, 
@ region so remote from that in which Mrs. examined by the eyes, and felt by the fingers. 
Lowe dwelt, that no intelligence thereofThe specimen was a young female Rorqual, or 
reached her. razor-backed whale, (so called from its having 
At six o'clock, Mary put up her work, and, Sa fin on its back somewhat like a razor.) It 
taking her bonnet and shawl, went down - was driven on shore at Winterton, eight miles 
stairs, intending to return home. from Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, in a tremendous 
‘‘ You're not going ?” said Mrs. Lowe, meet-< gale from east-south-east, on the fifth day of 
ing her on the way. She spoke in some sur-5 January, 1857. Her full length is forty-cight 


prise. feet; her weight about twenty-five tons. The 
‘“Yes, ma’am. I’m not very well, and wish ¢color of the skin is dark brown on the back, 
to get home.” vanishing off towards the body in a bluish- 


‘“What time is it?” Mrs Lowe drew out?gray. The tail measures, from tip to tip, eleven 
her watch. ‘Only six o’clock. I think you're Steet This is composed of a dense fibrous 
going rather early. It was late when you came 5 mass, and feels to the touch like a thick sheet 
this morning, you know.” of india-rubber. It is placed at right angles 

‘‘ Excuse me, if you please,” said Miss Car- ‘to the body, in the reverse way to that usually 
son, as she moved on. ‘I am not very well >seen in the fish. The eye is remarkably small, 
to-night. To-morrow I will make it up.” Sand the folds of the eye-lids well marked; as 

Mrs. Lowe muttered something that was wot’ it was impossible to preserve the eye in its 
heard by the seamstress, who kept on down Paataral bright state, an artificial glass model 
stairs, and left the house. had been inserted into the eyelids, the natural 
colors of the eye having been closely imitated. 
The liver of this animal completely filled a one- 
horse cart, and was as much as a horse could 
draw. The heart about filled a good-sized 
washing-tub, and a section of the principal 
artery (the aorta) would about fit round an 
ae sized bucket. The weight of the 

3 blubber was not ascertnined. It seems extra- 
coast during a heavy gale, and afterwards cap- ordinary that the captors were not aware of 
tured :— the value of the oil; for they cut the great 

In the month of March, 1857, there appeared jmasses of the blubber off, and spread it as 
in the Zimes an advertisement for a vacant bit Cannes over the fields. The fin which is placed 
of ground whereon a whale might be exhibited. Coby the side of the animal is remarkable; it 
I watched anxiously for the result, and with 2contains four fingers, like human fingers; not, 
success; for shortly I read another notice, to however, all separated one from the other, but 
the effect that the whale had arrived, and was Sinclosed in the skin of the fin, which looks like 
now in the Mile-end Road, Whitechapel, near >that of an ordinary fish. Imagine a human 
the King Henry the Eighth public house. That Chand inserted into a hedge-cutter’s glove, and 
same day found me on the top of a Bow and 2wax poured round it, and you have (minus 
Stratford omnibus, the conductor promising toSthe thumb, of which the whale has no trace) 
set me down “at the whale.” _ exact model of the whale’s fin. 





About 1 Gohale. 


We take from the second series of Buckland’s 
‘‘Curiosities of Natural History,’ an interesting 
description of a whale stranded on the English 





LIVNI VS 


The admission fee of sixpence being paid, I$ When the whale found itself on shore, it 
entered a tent, and for the first time in my life >“‘ roared loudly,” as the proprietor described 
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it. The noise was probably produced by the Cand twenty are of a benutiful milk-white, the 
whale expelling air through his epiracles or Srest being nearly black. This is simply a 
blow-holes. A man went out into the water ‘variety; some whales have been killed entirely 
With an anchor, and rope attached, by way of< white—they answer to the Albinos in the 
a harpoon; twice, with all his force, did he® suman species. Whalebone is composed of a 
dig the anchor into the fat blubber of the ,substance of a horny appearance and consist- 
beast ; twice did the beast, by his tremendous ence; internally, it is of a fibrous texture, 
truggles, tear the weapon out again; but the Sresembling hair; and the external surface 
ird time, the anchor luckily turned, and > consists of a smooth enamel, capable of receiv- 
thus caught about two feet of the skin in one ing a good polish. It answers the purpose of 
of its flukes, and thus was the whale secured. pen to the whale, and is placcd in the position 
The three gaping rents in the skin were plainly 2? where teeth are usually found in other animals, 
visible. The operator, however, had a dan- oT the upper jaw; none whatever are found in 
gerous task; for the whale, in its agonies, the lower jaw, which is covered by a hard, 
struck right and left with its tail, nearly firm gum, as polished and as smooth as a 
drowning its enemy in the whirlpool caused ¢mahogany table. Along each side of the jaw 
thereby. care found plates or layers of this whalebone. 
Its gigantic mouth is placed wide open by ° These can be counted from the outside, and 
means of props, and a moderate-sized man can ? look like the portions of a Venitian-blind when 
stand upright in it. This mouth was by far shalf-opened; inside they cannot be counted; 
the most curious part of the exhibition ; for in 2 because they appear to be covered with hair- 
it can be seen, in their natural position, the ; The hair is in reality nothing more than the 
plates of whalebone, or baleen, so much used, actual substance of the baleen, upravelled, as 
not only in the arts, but by ladies in almost jit were, like tow from the end of a rope. If 
every portion of their dress. Let the ladies }the reader wishes to prove this, let him take a 
consider how much they are indebted to the 5 thin bit of whalebone, boil it and soak it well, 
poor whale as far as their dregs is concerned ; {and then beat it with a wooden mallet. The 
for how would they get out without whalebone? Oreanlt will be a bundle of coarse hair like 
A fashion started by them extends its influence - horse-hair. This hair hangs in thick masses 
to distant regions of which they often have no Cinside the beast’s mouth; in the specimen I 
idea. Before the invention of crinoline, the: saw, it gave me exactly the idea of the long 
whales far away in the northern waters carried \and beautiful silky white beard of a venerable 
their baleen, or whalebone, in their mouths, old man. This is a thing which cannot be 
and spouted water through it, thereby obtain- seen in any museum, and of which a picture 
ing their dinners of minute sea animals in ~ would convey but an erroneous idea. 
comparative peace and quietness. But, fashions Upon going to the College of Surgeons, I 
invented crinoline. Whalebone was required ? found but few specimens of the baleen, but 
to make it, and the price of whalebone went up Sthose very interesting. The indefatigable John 
from £150 per ton to £620. Beaver hats, and ¢ Hunter dissected, among others, a bottle-nosed 
bonnets, and muffs, have gone out of fashion; whale, which was cast ashore from the Thames 
so the poor beavers have a rest, and are notcin 1783. Its skeleton is now suspended from 
nearly so much persecuted as they were in ‘the roof of the new and magnificent room of 
former days. It is now the whale’s turn, and<the museum, and sections of its baleen are 
they are harpooned and otherwise slaaghtered 3 preserved in bottles. It appears, from his 
in order that their baleen, or whalebone, should § observations, that the baleen, like the teeth of 
be transferred from their mouths into ladies’ radon (or gnawing) animals, is endowed with 
dresses. No living creatures will be more § perpetual growth, and that material is supplied 
pleased when the reign of crinoline is over<from above as it is worn away from below; 
than the whales; but many of them must yet )moreover it is composed of three parts—the 
fall victims to the fashion which has proved so § centre portion, being secreted from a soft cone, 
‘‘killing’’ to them. becomes hair—the external portions become 
Now, whalebone is by no means true bone. Shorn, inclosing the hair. These three appear 
Put a piece of so-called whalebone by the side ee but when the baleen has grown to 
of the bone of a leg of mutton, and the differ- Sa certain extent, the two external walls become 
ence will be perceived. There are three hun- ¢ worn off, and, as a matter of necessity, leave 
dred and eighty plates on each side of the Sthe hair exposed, so that, as said before, the 
mouth ; on the right side, the foremost hundred ) mouth appears to be lined with hair. Aris- 
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totle has remarked this fact, for he writes: C we should see greenish and blackish patches 
‘¢The whale has hairs inside his mouth, i the chere and there; these are formed by colonies 
place of teeth, like the bristles of apig” A : of the Clio Borealis. A somewhat similar ap- 
superficial observer, looking at our Whitechapel ¢ pearance may be observed on stagnant fresh- 
whale, would probably make exactly the same > water ponds, where the water is covered here 
remark. In a picture I have of the Rorqual,« and there by the larva of gnats and other 
there is drawn a tuft of hair projecting from‘ insects. 

the anterior end of the uppor jaw. There is Having found out the whereabouts of his food, 
no renl tuft there; but, upon examining me the whale opens his gigantic mouth, and charges 
apecimen, I perceived how the mistake origi- ‘at full speed in among them: and I believe he 
nated. The baleen at this part consists entirely - has the power of actually smelling their where- 
of hair, unconfined at either side by the side “ abouts. Drawn into his mouth by the vast 
portions as above described. Whenthe animal ; current of water created by the charge, like 
is in the water, this would probably float Ssticks in a mill-tail, they become engulfed in 
upward, giving the appearance of a tuft of hair ive natural trawl-net of the sea-giant, who 
on the tip of the nose. ,then composedly shuts his mouth, and expels 

It was aptly remarked by my lamented < the water through the interstices of the baleen, 
father, in one of his Oxford lectures, that the > ae the Clios, and whatever else he is 
whale, being the largest of warm-blooded ani- ieky enough to catch, high and dry upon the 
mals, and requiring a vast quantity of food to hairy roof of his mouth. In the specimen 
support its huge carcass, would have starved ¢ under notice I observed that there were several 
to death, if, like other creatures which have ¢folds of skin, extending from the tip of the 
heart and lungs, and not gills like fish, it had Slower jam some distance down the belly; and 
been sent to sustain itself on land, either in the <the man informed me that when the lower jaw 
form of a carnivorous or gramniverous animal. > was lifted off the ground, the tongue was left 
The Great Creator has in Ifis omniscience, (on it some three feet below; the folds of the 
therefore, ordained that this, the largest of skin at the same time becoming quite smooth. 
His creatures, should have the wide expanse ots Here then, we have an explanation of the use 
the ocean for his habitat; there, it would have oe these folds: they form an immense pouch, 
plenty of room for its roamings, and plenty of Sinto which the detained animals drop, being 
food for its support. The whale, therefore, freed from the hair. The bag of a lady’s 
preserving every organ typical of a land Swork-table gives a very good iden of the pouch 
animal, and remaining a true mammalian in¢of the whale—the silk portion representing 
every sense, associates with fishes, and grazes >the folds, and the board at the bottom, the 
upon the products of the deep. tongue. 

The sea, as we well know, swarms with life; The reader is not very likely ever to see a 
but the minute creatures therein cxceed by whale at feed; he may, however, very likely 
myriads the larger forms. Upon these atoms gsee a duck feeding in a gutter. Let him 
the whale feeds, and not only feeds, but gets‘ observe, and he will see, that (to compare great 
fat, which fat it converts into blubber. Now, ¢things with small) the duck goes to work in a 
for the sake of this blubber, man will brave ¢very similar manner to the whale. The duck 
the perils of the Arctic seas, and bring home Cis looking after minute creatures—so is the 
with him, in the form of valuable lamp-oil, the >whale; so he takes a billful of mud, and 
substance of acres of minute sea-creatures, Ssquirting out the refuse, he retains what is 
which but for this wise economy in the system good to eat. The bird has no baleen, and no 
of creation, would have lived and died neglected pouch ; but, nevertheless, he has an equally 
and useless. Thus we see, in the works of the ‘beautiful apparatus in the conformation of his 
benevolent Creator, wheel within wheel— bill, which answers the same purpose, and at 
nothing lost, nothing allowed to decay—all ?the same time is less cumbersome. From the 
working together with an admirable and de- size of the whale’s mouth, one would naturally 
signed order. The creatures which principally cbe led to conclude that the gullet (or cesopha- 
form the food of the whale are a delicate >gus) is of an enormous size. No such thing— 
mollusk called the Clio Borealis, (of which (it is exceedingly small. In the whale examined 
specimens may be seen in the College of Sur- 2(forty-eight feet long) the entrance to the 
geons.) These creatures live in patches on (gullet is hardly large enough to admit 9 man’s 
the surface of the Northern Ocean; and could we 2hand. Why is this? The Rorqual does not 
look down on those Arctic Seas from a balloon, ‘confine himself to the Clio Boreslis; but he 
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feeds upon sprats, herrings and little fish. If > whale became more and more offensive, so did 
he had a capacious gullet, the fish having been‘ the price of the whale get less and less, the 
swallowed might, not liking their new quarters, : result being, that Professor Quekett, at the 
wish to return again to the sea; had the whale; College one morning, received the whale’s 
an enormous gape, like the boa-constrictor, ’ head, packed up in a large box, and sent back 
they might easily do this, as the stomach is on<a check for £5 only, instead of the £125 
the same line as the mouth. This is, however, ¢ originally demanded. 

anticipated by the form of the esophageal pipe. ‘ 
Upon examining a section of it, which is not < 
much lurger than the thickness of a good-sized 2 : 
walking-stick, we see it has numerous muscular ¢ Our Country mM Arms. 
fibres surrounding it which can close effectually ; g BY MRS. CHARLOTTE BARNES. 


nay, more, the inner lining is disposed in lon- “During his troubled slamber, we more than once 
gitudinal fibres, the size of a little finger, - heard him exclaim— Our country in arms!” 





which, meeting together in the centre, etfec- s A Letter froma Friend. 
tually render it impervious at the will of the<“ Our country in arms !” ’tis a fearful thing! 
animal. ¢ A mystery past our knowing ; 


C . . ee 
Wishing to examine more minutely the base < ese ae war-clouds are gathering their shadows 
o fling 


» skull of the Whitech +i 2 . 
ore ban : . itechs pel epecimens O’er our hearth-stones at home, as they rapidly 
crawled in through the place where the throat > wine 
formerly was situated, and obtained an excel- © Their flight to the land were mystery merges 
lent view of the parts not externally visible. — ¢ Jugelf in the ocean of light, whose surges 

At the College of Surgeons there is an enor- 2 Will dash o’er our way, and will scatter their spray, 
mous head of a whale, (the bones only, withoutS Its foam o’er our epirits throwing. 
the baleen.) It would contain three heads of : 
“ Our coun’ry in arma !’’—how the trumpet peels 


the Whitechapel whale, and an infinity of, 
P ; y S When foes aro in battle contending ! 


ildren. hi the fi he: ir > 
oe i t ove ae h : ts se gan eae When the conquer’d beart on the stained earth kneels: 
ee ee eel adie Mcace lL ietmageone a ( prayer to its God, while its life-bloud seala 


figured by the great Baron Cuvier hitaself. 5 11s passport through death to the far-distant regions — 
The form of the bones is that of three bows, < To eternity’s rest, undisturbed by the legions 

two placed on the ground with their concave ¢ That bere in our land, an armed band 

parts fucing each other (the lower jaws), the Of foes, with the right contending. 

third being represented by the upper jaw: | 


. ° . > : 9 
arching over them, its two ends corresponding ¢ Our country inarms!” What a mournful tone 
‘ : <Is the spirit with sorrow laden, 
with the points where the other bows touch §,,. aus ; 
< When the warrior’s plume, and the cypress’s gloom 
one another. 


di ; . , Bend over and speak to the soul that’s alone 
I sae sinc ingly anxious to obtain the ¢ Of a form that had fled—of a heart forsaken— 
head of the Whitechapel whale, as a companion < of an eye that will nerer on earth awaken. 
to the large head above mentioned, particularly ¢ Oh say, has the world, our gricf-stricken world, 
as the whalebone or baleen was in good con-¢ A sorrow more poignant than this? 
dition. Knowing that the proprietor set great 

. «eye 6é : ee ; M 
store on his acquisition, ] approached nei Our COUNTY. tn arma is ; Tis a woe-swelling strain, 
subject carefully, and was not surprised when. That deep in the soul is vibrating ; 


air : Its saddening dirge, and it echoes again, 
2i h hale. t > ’ 
he asked £126 for his whale. I happened HO Wherever a heart can be found that would fain 


be very warm westher just then, and when | Mingle wich ours in a grief unbroken, 


was inside the whale’s mouth I had observed ¢ It spenks in those tones that by lips are unspoken, 
that none of the bones of the head were in any S The language of sorrow, to those only given 

way cleaned, or otherwise preserved, but still < When the “ war-god performs the translating.” 
remained full of oil, &c., which, as a matter of 

course, I knew would soon become so offensive ¢ “ Our country in arms!” But there’s light beyond, 


through the weather that the proprietor would © And bright are the mores that we enerish 
: : . _ ¢ When the mystery, conflict and sorrow shall end— 
be only too glad to get rid of it at any price. ° ‘ nh 
It was only, therefore, necessary to bide one’s hse aa adie Hal lee se okey 
: M yy” : d J : < Hope’s rainbow our darkened horizon is lightening; 
e. My conjectures proved correct; in a week < gy, prayers are more fervent, our pathway is 


or so 8 letter came to Professor Quekett from brightening— 


the whale proprietor offering to take less$ Ob, our beautiful Land—its glory will stand, 
money; and os time advanced, and as theS Its Name or its Fame shall ne'er perish. 
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Son almost all such amorous trifles are still to 

¢be found. It must be allowed that the twin or 
Sdouble hoop (whence the name Gtmmal, from 

Gemellus), each apparently free yet insepa- 
Crable, both formed for uniting, and complete 
<only in their union, affords a not unapt repre- 
sentation of the married state. 

Rings, it is well known, are of great ate Among the various ‘ Jove-tokens’’ which the 
tiquity, and, in the early ages of the world, “enamored have presented to their mistresses 
denoted authority and government, which were ° c in all times, the ring bears a conspicuous part ; 
communicated symbolically by the delivery of (nor is any more likely than the guamal to 
a ring to the person on whom they were meant “«<steal the impression of a mistress’s fantasy,” 
to be conferred. Thus Pharaoh, when he com- <since none so clearly expresses its errand. In 
mitted the government of Egypt to Joseph, >the ‘* Midsummer Night's Dream” of Shaks- 
took the ring from his finger and gave it to (peare, when Egeus accuses Lysander of having 
Joseph as a token of the authority with which ~inveigled his daughter's affections, he ex- 
he invested him. So also did Abhasucrus to D claluie=. 
his favorite Haman, and to Mordecai, who ¢ 
succeeded him in his dignity. 

In conformity to this ancient usage, recorded 
in the Bible, the Christian Church afterwards 
adopted the ceremony of the ring in marriage, 
as a symbol of the authority which the hus- > From a simple love-token the ring was at 
band gave the wife over his household and ‘ engin converted into the more serious ‘‘ spon- 
over the ‘earthly goods’? with which he en- Sealiumn annulus,” or ring of affiance. The 
dowed her. g ‘lover putting his finger through one of the 

Rings were sometimes adopted for the in- > hoops, and his mistress hers through the other, 
Vestiture of property. In the twelfth century o were thus symbolically yoked together, a yoke 
Osbert de Camera, being visited with heavy ° which neither could be said wholly to wear, 
sickness, granted unto the canons of St. Paul's done half being allotted to the other. 
in pure alms, for the health of his soul, pies: The French term for this ring is foi, or 
lands and houses, giving possession of them dalliance, which latter word, in the “ Diction- 
with his gold ring, wherein a ruby was set, (naire de Trévoux,” is defined, “Bague ou jone 
and appointing that the same gold ring, to- an l'accordé donna & son accordée, ou il-y-a un fil 
gether with the seal, should forever be fixed Sa’or et un fil d'argent.” This definition not only 
to the charter whereby he disposed them. We g shows the occasion of the ring’s use, but sup- 
have abundant proof, too, that from remote ‘ < poses the two hoops to be composed, one of 
uges they were used as charms and talismans. ° gold, the other of silver, a distinction evidently 
Their potency, Mr. Douce has told us, was sintended to characterize the bridegroom and 
directed against fascination of every kind, but ‘the bride. Thus Columella calls those vines 
more particularly that of the evil eye, against > which produce two different sorts of grapes 
the influence of demons and witches, against 4“ Gemel x vites.”’ 
the power of flames, against wounds in war,> QOur English glossaries afford but scant in- 
and ailments of every description. It was not, ‘formation on the subject. Minsheu refers the 
however, simply in the rings themselves that 2reader from gimmal to gemow ; the former he 
the assumed virtue existed, but in the materials S derives from “ gemellus,”’ the latter from the 
of which they were composed—in some precious ¢ French “jumeau;” and he explains the gemow 
stone that was set in them, in some device or >ring to signify ‘‘double, or twinnes, because 
inscription, or in some letters engraved upon they be rings with two or more links.” Skin- 
them. ner and Ainsworth deduce gimmal from the 


The Gimmal Bing. 


Thou gent’st to me a true-love knot; but I 

Neturn’d a ring of jimmals, to imply 

Thy love had one knot, mine a triple-tye. 
HErgRIck. 








Thon hast given her rhymes, 
And interchang'd love-tokens with my child; 
Thou hast by moonlight at her window sung, 
With feigning voice, verses of feigning love, 
And stol'n the impression of her fantasy 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gauds, conceits. 


But our more immediate concern is with the 
Gimmal Ring, which is of comparatively modern 
origin. It is supposed that we owe the design 
to the ingenious fancy of our French neigh- 
bors, whose skill in diversifying the symbols 
of the tender passion has continued unrivalled, 
and in whose language the mottoes employed 


same Latin origin, and suppose it to be used 
only of something consisting of correspondent 
parts, or double. Dr. Johnson gives it a more 
extensive signification; he explains gimmal to 
mean ‘some little quaint devices, or pieces of 
machinery.”’ The word is not found in Chau- 
cer nor in Spenser; yet both Blount, in his 
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‘«Glossography,” and Phillips, in his «World each surmounted by a hand issuing from an 
of Words,” have geminals, which they inter- embossed fancy-work wrist or slecve—the hand 
pret teins. ‘rising somewhat above the circle, and extend- 

Shakspeare uses the word in two or three; ing in the same direction. The course of the 
places. In ‘King Henry the Fifth,” act iv., twist in each hoop is made to correspond with 
ac. 2, when the French nobles are scoffing at¢ that of its counterpart, so that on bringing 
the abject condition of the English srry: < ingetliek the fiat surfaces of the hoops the 
Grandpré says— latter immediately unite a3 one ring. On the 
lower hand, or that of which the palm is up- 


The horsemen ait like fixed candlesticks, : 
With torch staves in their hands: and their poor jndes 2 Permost, 18 represented a heart, and as the 


Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips: § hoops close, the hands slide into contact, form- 

The gum down roping from their paledead eyes; cing with their ornamented wrists a head to the 

And, in their pale dull mouths, the gimmal-bit : : 

Lies foul with chaw’d grass, still and motionless. -whole. The device thus presents a triple 
‘emblem of love, fidelity, and union. 

We may understand the gimmal-bit, there-2 Upon the flat side of the hoops are engraven 
fore, to mean either a double bit, in the ordi-  « Usé de Vertu” in Roman capitals, and on the 
nary sense of the word (duplex), or, which is} inside of the lower wrist the figures ‘+ 490,” the 
more appropriate, a bit composed of links, - whole being of the finest guld. 
playing one within another (gemellus). In§ 
the “First part of King Henry the VI.,” after 2 
the French had been beaten back with great > orig Gul; 
loss, Charles and his lords are concerting to- G0 OU ater. 
gether the further measures to be pursued, BY MRS. ELIZA H. BARKER. 
when the King says— ° Purest of visible things, free clement 

Of stainless water, be thou still ny theme, 

Nor mead, nor wine, nor the rich juices pent 

In pear or apple, nor the fragrant stream 
Of snowy milk, so grateful to my taste 

As is thy moisture, cool and sweet they flow, 
Fresh’ning the weary, and the fevered lip 

Laved by thy gentle touch, shall lcss intensely 

glow. 


VUMNANFUN 





Let’s leave thig town, for they are hairbrain’d slaves, 
And hunger will enforce them to be more eager. 


LIPS IVS IS PS VINA 


To which Reignier subjoins— 


I think, by some ald gimmals or device, 
Their arms are set, like clocks, still to strike on. 


. 


Nares instances a stage direction in the old» 
play called “Lingua,” where the word oc-< 
curs:—‘‘Enter Anamnestes (a page to Me-2 ie hae not baa ase ane refrain? 

: . . up of concocted poison, is there in 
ra a tes sneer eee aces ae deep draughts ne woe, disease, oe pain? 
: : ee e creeping poison that incites to sin 
He adds that gimmal rings, though originally ‘ Maddena ne fats, the healthy blood ferments 
double, were by a further refinement made> fever, and the while excited beart 
triple, or even more complicated, yet the names That beat to bursting, now o’ercharged and spent 
remained unchanged. Performs its duty badly, or in part— 

Another illustration of the gimmal ring may And all the ills that steal away our breath 
be gathered from a passage in ‘‘ Davis's Rites Enter the body in this cup of Death. 
of the Cathedral of Durham” (1672), where it? 


B ’s bri : 
is remarked that ‘‘over our lady of Bolton's 5 a unoe nk oe bright nectar aay tant 
Springs in each bill and valley of our Jand; 


altar there a marvellous, lovely, and beau- 3 Thou makest the crimson of the blood to mount 
tiful image of the picture of our Lady, called2 9 the rich cheek, and o’er the clear cye stand 
the Lady of Bolton, which picture was a arching brow unwrinkled, every grace 

tu open with gimmes (or linked, fastenings) Of mind and body mingles in thy flow, 

from the breast downwards.” And, at the ‘ Thou leavest no aching head, no pallid face, 
present day, the brass rings within which in? No wives or children curse thee in their woe— 


gome old vessels the seaman’s compass swings 2 And be who drinks but thy puro cup thro’ life 
are by the sailors called gimbals. 2 Shall ne’er know scorn, or want, or shame, or strife. 


About sixty years ago one of these rings WAS ¢ Great source of all things good, to whom wo owe 
found at Horselydown, and is still preserved.) Life and ite varied gifts, all o’er the land 
It is constructed of twin or double hoops, Spring up thy founts of water, make us know 


WDALLS ELVIS 


os 


which play within one another like the links2 How vast this blessing liquid from 74y hand— 
of a chain. Each hoop has one side flat, thes And let thy sacrament of water bo 
other convex; each is twisted once round and? Received in every draught with thanks to Thce. 
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Battle iclds of Our Sathers,’,,<c View Yor heer the fet birds of May 


I cannot tell 

A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 5 just when it will be; but you may depend upon 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. me.”’ 

CHAPTER XXVI. And after that, Grace waited for the singing 

‘Mother, mother, the rose-bud has budded!’’> birds, but in her head the song was sweeter 

There was a thrill of joy in the voice which § than theirs. It overrun her lips that morning, 

said this just outside of the kitchen window, ¢ as she fastened the twine, and wound the ten- 

on the first day of May, in the year of am green branches around it in old psalm 





Lord seventeen hundred and eighty-two. Mrs. ‘tunes and hymns of Watts, and wreathed itself 
Palmer paused a moment, and looked up from 2in and out of sweet homely old household 
the large earthen bowl of milk which she was‘ melodies, and then suddenly fell down into a 
skilfully relieving of its upper stratum of? silence too beloved and holy for song. 

cream. She saw Grace standing there in her? And as the girl stood there, with the sun- 
simple morning gown of homespun linen, withS beams spilling themselves in golden wine on 
a small hammer in one hand and some twine in? her head, a stranger rode suddenly out of the 
the other. She looked pretty, even to her lane on the right of the house, and drew up 
mother’s unartistic eyes, with the shadows of his horse in the road. He saw Grace Palmer 
the tender green leaves thrown on her face;‘at her work, with the white handkerchief she 
and the smile in her eyes repeated the thrill inc had tied around her head fallen down on her 
her voice. Sneek, dragging a stray lock with it. 

‘‘ I'm glad on’t to hear about the buds, buts One look drank her in—hair, face, figure ; 
I’m a great deal gladder to see you look so >and then the stranger put spurs to his horse, 
happy over it,’ was the mother’s characteristic ¢ and hurried to the front gate. 
rejoinder. Grace did not start until she heard the click 

And Grace looked what she felt that morn- 0 the latch; then she turned suddenly towards 
ing. The winter was ended. The great white“ the front gate. There was the first look of 
embroideries of snow, which seemed to lie on¢ blank surprise, then her heart sprang and car- 
her soul as they had lain cold and heavy on eae away all the color from her lips and 
earth, were gofte at length. There was now noc¢cheeks. She moved towards the steps, and 
last faint etching of ice by the fences, or on the > “stopped there with no power to get farther. 
bleak sides of the hills. The singing of birds ¢ The an approached her, not rapidly ; his left 
filled the air; the fresh, sweet smell of the: ‘limb was hopelessly crippled, and if he had 
sprouting grass was finer than the breath of c ever walked that narrow path with the free, 
spices, and the soft spring sunshine was a¢strong step of manhood, he would never do it 
praise and joy in the whole earth. — His cheeks were browned deep with: 

The winter had brought a bitter disappoint- exposure, and bore the traces of suffering and 
ment to Grace, for she had confidently expected ¢ hardship ; but the voice which for six long 
to see Edward Dudlcy before its close. It was‘ years she had hungered for, asked, as the man 
May now, and he had not come yet. ¢ put out his arms— 

The commander-in-chief had been eerie ‘‘Grace, can you tell who it is that comes to 
wary in granting his officers furloughs during? you thus ?” 
the winter which followed the surrender of) ‘Oh, Edward!” They were not loud words, 
Yorktown. He dreaded any weakening of his< but they were solemn witnesses of all the long 
forces, any confidence based on the late victory, anguish that had been—of all the tenderness 
which might lull into false security the hearts ‘Sand joy that were now in the heart of Grace 
of his countrymen. Not until he was absolutely ” Palmer. 
assured that the British Parliament were 5 He drew her to him; and Edward Dudley 
resolved on a cessation of hostilities, would 5 had never shaken in the midst of the hottest 
Washington diminish his army or relax bis, baler where the dead were dropping 
efforts for another campaign. ‘thick about him, as he shook when he laid the 

So through the long, slow winter, the henrt- light head of Grace Palmer on his breast. 
of Grace Palmer had waited and ached, »s> Then they went into the house together. 
many another of her countrywomen did through : Mrs. Palmer bad gone out on some errand a 
the winter which followed the battle of York- ‘little while before, and it was best that there 
town. But a little while before, Colonel‘ were none to see them. 

Dudley had written :— Of that day even Grace Palmer did not often 
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speak in the future years of her fife. Ite’ hand in his. There was no time for farther 
memory was hidden in her heart, a treasure: reply then, for the Deacon bent his head to 
that words could only touch to soil it. é ask s blessing—such a blessing as had never 

Neither was Mrs. Palmer’s welcome or the~ been invoked at that table before. 
Deacon’s later one, with many words. The? ‘Are you quite s0 glad, my darling?’”’ Ed- 
former's, as soon as her first surprise and the’ ward Dudley asked this question during the 
tearful joy which followed it, was over, took’ afternoon, as Grace sat on the low etool at his 
n practical channel, and she bestirred herself‘ feet, where she had sat that last day, and 
about getting s dinner somewhat worthy of: where Edward Dudley had placed her for the 
her guest; but, this time, without so much: sake of contrasting that hour with thiaone. She 
as consulting Grace; and the young people< had been looking up in his face while he talked 
passed the morning as they had one seven < to her, not imagining half that her shy, sweet 
years before, in the parlor together. gaze said. 

When the Deacon returned home that day,s ‘So glad for what?” chimed the silvery 
he was partially prepared for the good tidings: voice. 
by finding the table set with the best linen and © ‘‘ Why, as glad as your eyes say that you are, 
china; and for the rest, Mrs. Palmer, with no‘ because you have me back again, bruised and 
small sacrifice on her part, refrained from dis-< weather-beaten, broken, and maimed for life ?”’ 
closing any facts, saying, briefly— Spite of himgelf, his voice betrayed to the 

‘“*If you want to find out anything, jest walk ° girl’s fine intuition the one sore place in his 


into the parlor.”’ Cheart. The sweet eyes were not shy now. 

The Deacon followed her advice with a mix-° ‘Oh, Edward! I am so glad to have you 
ture of blank amazement and curiosity on his>back—this day and this hour so satisfies my 
face, and confronted his daughter; and by her < life, that it seems as though I have not another 


side sat Colonel Dudley! cearthly gift or blessing to ask of God—that if 
A quarter of an hour later, the Deacon said, ‘ He should send me one, I must only answer— 
rubbing his hands briskly — ‘I have enough, and there is no room to 


‘‘T forgot to bring mother’s message about > receive eae 
dinner ; I’m afraid it'll get cold, and that’s the> He bent his head down closer to Grace, and 


one thing that ’ll put her out.” almost whispered— , 
‘Dinner time!” echoed Grace. ‘‘Youdon’t> ‘Not the blessing of having me come into 
mean to say it’s that, father ?”’ that door as J went out of it six years ago, 


‘‘What else should bring me home, my: Grace?” 
daughter ?” with a shrewd twinkle in his eyes. She smiled, now—a happy, contented smile, 

“I thought that it was only ten o'clock,” ‘ looking up steadily in his eyes. 
exclaimed the girl. ; 46T shouldn’t care one whit, Edward, for my 

‘“‘] thought so too,” laughed the Colonel, $ sake.” ; 
looking at his watch. ‘Grace, will you believes Fora moment, he averted his head. There 
it’s past one ?” S was evidently something in his face that even 

‘Where has this morning gone to ?” her tender eyes must not read. When he bent 

‘‘ Where pleasant time usually goes,” laughed‘ it down again, there was no shadow of pain in 
her father; and the trio went out to dinner, ¢ it. 
hiding with light words and familiar jeststhe> <‘*My little girl—my dear little girl!” re- 
thoughts which filled all their hearts. But ‘ peating the words as though they had a plea- 
those grave feelings leaped to the surface with ° gant sound to him—* that is almost the sweetest 
Grace, as her guest handed her tothe table. ‘thing you ever snid to me.” 

“Oh, Edward! do you remember that spring,; Her quick, startled look, answered him— 
seven yenrs ago, when you sat down here to? ‘‘Why, Edward! did you have any fear 
dinner ?” , “ there?” 

“Do I? How many s time it has shone: ‘Yes, and dread. Don’t look pained, my 
down on me, o light along the years, as I>child. It was altogether my fault—my sin. If 
have munched my bread and beef in camp. never knew, Grace, that I had taken any pride 
Ah, Grace! there were times when I never din my physical strength—in my well-knit 
expected to eat dinner bere ngain.” And aS muscular frame, until the blow came, and then 
little shadow stole over the young officer’s face, ° for awhile I rebelled against it. The thought 
as he glanced down on his crippled limb. “that I must be a cripple for life, even in the 

She understood him, and slipped her softs noblest of causes, was very hard, and I could 
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not brook it, especially when I thought of you. 
But the false pride which God punished has 
gone now, and those last words of yours have 
healed its pain forever.” 


And after these words there came, as was‘ 


fitting, a silence. 


darting ourious glances towards her guest. 
There was a question in his face. 

‘‘What is it, Benny?” bending down her 
head to him. 

‘¢T say, Grace, he didn’t use to be lame, did 
he?” The whisper could have been heard to 


Grace broke it, looking up with a thought the remotest corner of the room. 


which it did not require any great sagacity 
to perceive had taken a cross-road from their 
last topic. 

‘“‘Kight years are a long time, Edward ; 
they must have made some changes in me.” 

He stroked the oval cheeks tenderly. 

‘‘T don’t see them,’ he said. ‘Despite all 
the care, aud watching, and anxiety you have 
endured, these eight years have dealt very 
kindly with this one dear little face.’’ 

It was true. No one looking at the unbent 
lips—at the fair cheeks, with the faint flush in 
them—at the brown eyes, with the look of their 
childhood, would have fancied that the life of 
Grace Palmer was drawing towards its twenty- 
eighth birth-day. 


‘‘8hi—sh! Benny.” 

‘‘Don’t be distressed, Grace; I've got over 
my weakness about that. No, Benny, I didn’t 
use to be lame; but I shall be now, as long as 
I live.”’ 

Benny’s face showed sympathy through its 
tan and freckles. After he had left the room, 
a new thought struck Grace. 

‘(We must go over to Mrs. Trueman’s to- 
night,” she said. ‘‘ Lucy and her mother will 
want to see you only less than I have.” 

‘Not to-night, Grace. I must have you one 
day to myself. We'll go to-morrow. How is 
Nathaniel’s mother now ?” 

‘‘Very much as when I last wrote you. 
She’s tried to bear up under the blow after 


That first afternoon slipped away just as the 2 your uncle’s talk with her, and got about the 


morning had done. There was so much for each 


to hear and to tell; for manifold had been the< 


perils which Edward Dudiey had escaped by 
land and by sea, on the deadly battle-field, and : 


house some; but you'll see at once that her 
heart’s broken.” 

‘‘Poor Nathaniel!” sighed Edward Dudley, 
‘‘his death went to my heart as no loss ever 


in lonely midnight marches; and Grace list-§ did; and yet it was not for him I grieved, but 


ened and shuddered, and looked at the young ¢ 


?for his mother. For the grief was all hers— 


officer, hardly believing that he could have 5 the gain was Nathaniel’s.”’ 


been delivered from all these dangers, and bes 


sitting once more at her side. Some cruel < 


And so they sat and talked, until all the 
west became alive, and palpitated with the soft 


memory suddenly drove a white terror over 2 maroon colors of sunset; and then Deacon Pal- 


her face. 


‘s What is it, Grace ?” asked the young Colo-¢ 
< just learned of the return of his nephew. 


nel, taking her hands. 


‘‘] was thinking of the time when I read > 


Samuel Ritter’s letter. Oh, Edward! you; 
don’t know—it went down into the marrow of 
my life!” 


° mer returned home, bringing with him Parson 


Willetts, who had been absent all day, and had 


It had been settled that Edward and Grace 
>should go over to the tavern next morning; — 
but the grass had slipped off its last pearls of 


“dew before they started, and they had not got 


‘‘Dear Grace! I would have done anything < far from the gate when a loud voice on their 


to have spared you from that. But, it wasn’t - 


true.”’ 
‘¢No, thank God! it wasn’t true!” 


At that moment, Benny put his face into thee 
tanned, with: around sharply. A young man ina soiled, worn 

“Continental uniform, with a knapsack on his 
‘we've got up the: 


parlor—a boy’s face, round, 
black, roguish eyes. 

‘sGrace!’’? he cried, 
flag!” 

‘‘That’s in consequence of your coming, 
Edward,” laughed the girl. 
an occasion for a patriotic speech.”’ 

‘Thank you, and—the boys. 


Benny, rn 


. left hailed them suddenly. 


‘‘Face about, my friends, and give good- 


Smorning to a fellow traveller.” 


Grace dropped Edward’s arm, and turned 


shoulder, was approaching them. 


‘“‘Oh, Edward! it’s Robert!” The girl 


rushed forwards, and met her brother half 
‘‘It affords you‘ way. 


They all returned to the Deacon’s; for of 
course there was no visiting at the tavern that 


come out and salute the thirteen stars after? morning. The young captain had managed 


awhile.”’ 


the first meeting with his sister by concealing 


Benny oame up to his sister, his wide eyes‘ all that he felt on that occasion under light 
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jests and good-natured bravado; but when he young people started for Mrs. Trueman’s after 
came to his mother, whom he had not met for‘ supper. They walked silently, for the head of 
three years, Robert Palmer quite broke down. each was full of thoughts of Nathaniel, and of 
The sight of her tears; the mother-cry that broke § the poor broken-hearted mother who mourned 
from her heart as she caught a first glance of ° through the slow days, because she could not 
him, was more than he could bear. go to her boy. 

But afterawhile they all grewcomposed again,, A young moon was above the hills, touching 
and then there followed the old home-talk, thera- >the tops of the trees with faint silver, and the 
pid questions, the pleasant gossip, and the fami- sky was full of the beauty of stars when they 
liar faces and ways, all sweetened by memories > reached the tavern. 
of the dangers and sufferings that were gone.{ Lucy came to the door. This night she 
Robert affirmed that it had been his intention? looked as Grace had not seen her since Na- 
to steal upon the household by surprise, and‘ thaniel’s death—like the old Lucy Trueman. 
that he had been for days indulging his fancies ¢ Youth was strong in her, and love was deep; 
on the scenes that would follow. ‘ But,” with‘ and this sorrow, terrible as it had been, had 
a shake of his head, ‘‘I exploded the moment: not ploughed up the roots of her life as it 
I saw Edward and Grace, and it was all up» had her mother’s. It had made her tender, 
with me then. My shout would come in spite patient, brave, which grief wisely received 
of me.” ¢ always makes one. 

‘‘T should never have forgiven you if itS But when her eyes fell on the friend who 
hadn’t,” looking at her brother with fond eyes. had been her brother’s dearest one, her voiee 

He rose up, and stood before Mrs. Palmer‘ fell, as the new roses did in ber checks, and 
and Grace, with his tall lithe, slender figure. she opened the sitting-room for her guests, 

‘sWell, mother—sis! do I come back from ‘gravely. 
the wars much the worse for all the hard usage Mr. Deming, who was sitting there, came 
I’ve undergone ?”’ > forward with a hearty greeting for his brother 

‘sNot a bit,” with her smile, which had < officers, and then they turned towards Mrs. 
several meanings in it, ‘‘only you're several’ Trueman. She sat in an arm-chair by the 
shades darker than when you went away.” (window; but the brisk, bustling little woman 

‘‘Most likely; going to war don’t afford a’ of former days was gone forever. Her knitting 
fellow much chance to attend to his complex- lay in her lap, and her face had a slow, listless, 
ion—eh, Dudley ?” ¢ heart-broken look, which it hurt Edward 

‘‘We’re all sufferers alike in that misfortune. > Dudley to see more than any passionate grief 
My face isn’t a shade lighter than yours,¢(could have done. He wrung the hand of 
Robert,” laughed the Colonel. i Nathaniel’s mother silently, and sat down 

When Grace suggested that Robert should without a word. 
accompany them to the tavern that afternoon,> Then the talk of every one went, by mutual 
the former answered— consent, on other topics than of him who seemed 

‘Let Lucy alone until evening, sis; she wont ’as close to each one as though he sat in their 
want to see you before that time.” ‘ midst that night. 

‘What makes you think so?” in much sur- 2 It was evident that the sight of the returned 
prise. | ‘soldiers, especially of Colonel Dudley, had 

‘Because a gentleman took the stage with? shaken Mrs. Trueman out of the usual torpor 
me at New Haven, and his name was Johnof her grief. She answered his questions 
Deming.” } about her health in an absent way, and caught 

“Qh, I am glad, for Lucy’s sake! Poor) up her knitting, and went to work at it with a 
girl! She has had to bear all her sorrows ‘kind of nervous impatience. Mr. Deming and 
alone.” > Robert were conversing in a low tone about 

This was true. John Deming had not been‘ the latter’s return; for it seemed this had 
able to visit his betrothed after the death of’ formed a prominent subject in the morning 
Nathaniel, for he had been promoted to an\stage ride, when Mrs. Trueman suddenly 

office in the commissary department, which, in - spoke, laying down her knitting— 
the time of the Revolution, involved much § ‘‘What did your mother say when she saw 





perplexity and responsibility, and it was more? you, Robert?” 
difficult for him to obtain a furlough than for § ‘‘She didn’t say much; she was too glad 
many who were in active service.”’ 2 for many words, ma’am.”’ 


in accordance with Robert’s suggestion, thes “And I’m glad, too, for her sake; but ob, 
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Robcrt, J haven’t any boy to come back to 2 ‘¢ And it’s a fear that does you double honor, 
me !” $ my young friend! I said. ‘I never put it in 
The three young men felt the mother’s grief $that light exactly,’ answered Nathaniel. ‘ But 
at that moment as they never had before. Sa know just how it is. Mother’s set her 
The very aching of her heart seemed to surge 3 whole heart on me, and loves me better than 
up into her tones, and fill them with pain2?we ought to love anything in this world, I 
that might have melted a stone. No one could >’spose; and when I get to thinking if any 
speak for awhile. At last, Edward Dudley Sharm should come to me, how she would take 
did. it, I can’t stand it, Dudley—I can’t stand it,’ 
‘‘Mrs. Trueman,” he said, solemnly, “if and he wrung my hand hard. 
our dear Nathaniel were to send you a message? ‘And I answered him, ‘ Nathaniel, the Lord 
to-night, desiring you to do anything for his “who gives you grace to say this night you are 
sake and in his name, would you make an “ready to do his will, be it for life or death, will 
effort to do it?” ¢ give your mother strength to bear whatever 
‘©Wouldn’t I?” cried the mother, her voice ¢grief or loss He appoints her.’ 
breaking out into sudden sobs. ‘Wouldn’t I2 ‘‘‘ But it’s just there that my faith fails me. 
go the round world over to do whatever my : know how her very life is bound up in mine, 
boy asked, if I could only get one word from and I’m afraid she’d never look up again if she 
shim?” lost me. I can’t have any fear for myself, 
It was impossible to hear the mother un- because, sweet as life is, I believe that if its 
moved; but Edward Dudley controlled himself Send came suddenly to me I should go to Him 


to say— whose promises I have trusted, and whose 
‘© Mrs. Trueman, I bring you that word from >8alvation is the Rock of my hope and peace.’ ” 
Nathaniel !” And here Edward Dudley paused a little, and 


his hearers knew that just so had Nathaniel 
paused when he kept watch that wild night on 
the battle field. 

‘s¢But I’m afraid that mother would forget, 
in her grief, how much better it was with me 
there than it could ever be with me here; and, 
Dudley, if it shall so be that I go first, and you 
ever return and see my mother, will you pro- 
mise me to take this message to her, be it 


And now the mother was not the only one 
who hushed her sobs, and listened breathless. 
‘‘Tt was inthe early part of the war,’’ the 
young colonel went. on to say, ‘‘and one night 
it came Nathaniel’s turn to serve on picket 
guard. It was a raw, blustering night, and 
I knew it was service he wasn’t accustomed to, 
and thought it might help his half of the night 
along if I should go out and stay with him.” 
‘“‘Oh Edward, that was good of you,” said 2 sooner or later ?’ 
Mrs. Trueman; it was the first time she hadS ‘‘ And we clasped hands there, and I pro- 
called him this, and she bent forward and took Sarai him in a lull of the wind. 
the soldier’s hands in hers, and stroked them : ‘“¢T want you to solemnly charge her as 
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softly in just the same way as she had stroked «though I came back from the grave, and spoke 
erga tae ones long ago when he lay >to her, not to go sorrowing and broken-hearted 
smiling on her lap. There was something $through life for me—to think of me gladly, to 

strangely touching in the act. speak of me cheerfully as of one with whom 

‘‘ Nathaniel loved you!” she said, looking up Sit is all well, and who has only gone home a 
into the young man’s face, with almost the o tittle while before her. Tell her to be glad 
look which had belonged to the dead. ‘‘HeSbecause she had me to give to God—glad 
told me he did, better than anybody in the Cbecause I am happy; and to think and to 
world, except Lucy and me.”’ speak of me not as dead, but as Nathaniel who 

‘sAnd as though he were bone of my bone, 2is in Heaven.’” 
and flesh of my flesh, did I love Nathaniel» Mrs. Trueman leaned forward; the tears fell 
Trueman,” answered Edward Dudley. Ssofly into her lap— 

‘That night we fell to talking as was natural 2 ‘‘Edward,” she said, ‘my heart is com- 
aa home folks, and Nathaniel said to me, ¢ $ forted at last. I will obey Nathaniel’s last 
‘I’m never a coward, Captain Dudley, Secsut > message. I will not grieve for him as I have 
when I think of my mother. For myself ’'mSdone. I will wait patiently until Godjcalls 
esta to live or to die this night as the Lord me.” “ 
sees fit in the service of my country, but when5 ‘‘And whether you or I meet Natliqnicl, WhO» 
Ithink of mother, then there’s no denying it, are in heaven, first, Mrs. Trueman, he will know 


I’m afraid.’ that I fulfilled his wish, and that accom- 3 
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plished the work which he desired it should,”’ dows of the distant farm houses, and heads 
said the young colonel. were thrust out here and there. 

‘‘Oh, I see now I’ve been in the wrong to} ‘‘We’ve roused up the good people in the 
grieve so long without any hope,” continued 2neighborhood by our explosive patriotism,” 
Mrs. Trueman, with the tears which had bless- }laughed Edward Dudley. 
edness and healing in them falling softly on? ‘*No matter; it was in such s good cause,”’ 
the hands clasped in her lap. ‘‘Sometimes 5 with that laugh of hers which was so sweet a 
when your uncle talked to me, Edward, as Sor to hear that one would be sure to listen 
never man talked before, it would seem to me >for it again, and then Robert opened the gate, 
for a little while, that I coudd almost give him 
up to God, and then the old longing sand >house, while the colonel returned to the par- 
hungering for a sight of my boy’s dead face )son’s, and his friend to the tavern. 
would come back to me, and I couldn't 
put it away; but your mother wont forget 
your words, Nathaniel—no, she wont forget 
them.” 

There came a sob from the corner where (come up here? I want to put your ingenuity 


aie the brother and sister went up to the 
Lucy sat, and John Deming went up to a: active use this morning.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


‘‘ Robert,” called Grace Palmer from the 
head of the stairs one morning, ‘“‘ wont you 


weeping girl, and drew her arm softly in his$ Robert went up to his sister with a comical 
and led her to her mother. lugubriousness. 

‘‘Mrs. Trueman,’ said the officer, ‘“will$ ‘Use is a word I never took much delight 
you take mein Nathaniel’s stead for Lucy’s Qin, but I’m ready to sacrifice myself for your 
services this forenoon.” 

The brother and sister went into the ‘‘ spare 
through her tears, as she had not smiled since Schamber.”’ In one corner stood the high-post 
Nathaniel’s death. mahogany bedstead, with its snowy curtains of 

“T will take you in his stead,” she an->white dimity depending from the foot. 
swered. ‘‘My boy and girl, may the Lords ‘I’ve been trying to fasten them up for the 
bless you !” last hour, but I’m not tall enough, nor strong 

An hour later the three young men and ean and I remembered you were both, 
Grace started for home, for the lawyer accom- 2 Robert.” 
ac his brother officers to the Deacon’s. : He took up the hammer, whistling a tune, 

hey talked, as was natural, on the prospects and mounted the chair which Grace had yva- 
of peace, and discussed the state of the army, Seated and went diligently to work, while Grace 
and the insurrection that was imminent among < busied herself with the large loops of sstin 
the soldiery, if Congress did not take some ribbon with which the curtains were caught 
measures to settle the long delayed ip deed ae to the bedposts. 
of both officers and men. As they drew near> ‘‘There—does that suit you?” asked the 
the house they caught sight of the flag wavingS young man with a flourish of his hammer, 
above Grace’s window in the faint moonlight. 2 half an hour later. 
The sight of it thrilled all their hearts. ForS ‘Perfectly. You’ve made a good captain, 
that banner they had toiled and suffered, and 2Robert, but it’s manifest enough nature out 
counted no sacrifice dear. To earn for it aS you out for a carpenter.” 
name and a place among the nations had been? ‘The world will lose the benefit my genius 
the one aim and toil of their youth; and now ‘might have oonferred upon it then, for I’ve 
its fair folds floated them the sign and token ¢settled my work in life within the last few 
of their triumph, the new glorious witness in >days.” 


sake?”’ 
She looked up then, and smiled on them 


Vay aww aw) 


the face of all the old tyrannies and despot-¢ Grace’s head was lifted in quick surprise. 
isms of the ages, that a new deliverance and 2 ‘‘ What do you mean, Robert?” 
liberty had arisen in the earth. ‘¢ Simply that as soon as General Washing- 


And as such thoughts crowded fast on the 2ton gives the order for our army to disband, I 
souls of the young officers, they took off their Sam going to turn my sword into a ploughshare, 
d swung them in the air, and saluted ¢and after the example of my forefathers settle 
; Mjth three cheers, so loud and long 5down a simple patriarch of the soil.” 

@hat the Sehoes on the distant hills woke up? «You look very much like one!” said hia 
gnd hurled them back like the sound of thun- sister, setting the words to the tune of her 
ar. I) moment lights appeared at the win-¢ laugh. 
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‘‘ Never mind that, Grace. It takes time is? The furlough of Colonel Dudley and Captain 
accomplish a transition like the one I’ve in‘ Palmer expired in less than two weeks, and 
view. But seriously, I’ve had several long “the evening previous to the former’s departure 
talks with father of late, and he feels he’s < he said to Grace— 
growing old, and wants gradually to drop off ¢ «Put on your bonnet. We must take our 
the mantle of the farm from his shoulders to > yy leak walk together.” 
mine. There's no other in the family to re-5 «Qh, don’t say that;” her face showed 
ceive it; and though my tastes would have led ‘ plainer than she fancied how the speech had 
me to a different sort of life, I couldn’t see the >hurt her. 
old homestead fall into strange hands, so I’ve’ «Qur last before I return to go no more to 
consented to father’s plan. He’s set his heart‘ S battle,” was the young colonel’s re-assuring 
on it.” canswer. *‘I tell you my honest convictions 

‘I'm glad of it, Robert, for all our sakes. ‘when I say, that I believe Great Britain and 
One of these days, too, I suppose there'll be ~ America have fought their last battle, and all 
another Mrs. Palmer, on were shoulders mo- : the tidings which we receive from across the 


ther can drop her mantle, too.’ % ; water confirm this opinion. I believe that the 
‘‘That depends on several things, Gracie. 2 English government will soon acknowledge our 
I’ve got my little watch case yet.” >independence, and withdraw their troops from 


‘What an example of fidelity you are, Rob- ° our shores.” 
ert. I suppose the little girl who made that is 3 ‘©Qh, blessed day for all who see it!” ex- 
almost a young lady now ?” <claimed Grace. 

‘‘She must be eighteen at least. When the? «I trust that we shall, and you who have 
war is over, I intend to go in quest of her. ‘ 5 been so brave through all the darkness and 
You have kept my secret well, Grace, and you - : peril of the past, will not fail me now that the 
are & woman, too.’ “ danger is over.”’ 

‘‘T don’t relish that kind of compliment,< And he took her straw hat from her hands 
Robert, but I’ll forgive the implied reflection ‘and tied it carefully, and they went out to- 
on my sex, and wish you success in your knight ¢ gether. 
errantry.”’ 2 ‘‘I’m afraid,’ she said, as he gave her his 

Robert’s thoughts seemed to have gone‘arm at the gate, ‘that all the heroism has 
away from this conversation, with its combina- “left me, and that I should prove myself only 
tion of jest and earnestness, to some other “the weakest of cowards if another time of trial 
topic. He looked at his sister gravely, and’ should come.” 


then asked— S ‘‘You’d do nothing of the kind, I am per- 
‘‘Grace, have you any definite plans about ‘euaded, a but you’ve lived heroism enough 
your future—what it will be, and where?” ‘for one life.” 


‘‘No,” answered Grace, very gravely now.‘ Then they looked on the night and were 
‘¢Edward and I have never talked it over, and ‘silent. The moon hung like a great golden 
all these long years I have never dared to in- ‘ 5 lily in the sky, and beneath it the earth lay in 
dulge dreams of the future which only made’a white flowing tunic of light. The spring 
the present seem more dreadful. But why do 2 was early that year, and the sprouting leaves 
you ask, Robert ?” ran in a green flame along the branches, and 

‘‘Because, putting this and that together, the land was stirring with the life and joy of 
with some hints which Edward has dropped, I ¢ May. 
have a strong notion where his tastes and » The colonel broke the silence which had 


choice will fall.” ¢ been audible to both of them. 
‘‘Where?” asked Grace, and the satin ribbon } ‘Grace,’ he said, ‘‘ have you divined with 
fell from her hands. some fine intuition of yours, that my thoughts 
Robert shook his head. Stor the last week have been much with your 


‘‘ He'll tell his own plans and purposes when > future and mine ?” 
he gets ready. I didn’t know but he had’ ‘My ‘fine intuitions’ have all failed me,” 
done this already, and only asked to see if she said, and the soft flush on her cheeks be- 
they confirmed my opinions.” Jcame wide bloom. 

And all his sister’s questioning could draw2 ‘Well, then, I must tell you with s 
nothing further out of Robert. But his remarks cling unsatisfactory words I can find, 
afforded her a new topic of wonder and in- 2tired of living away from you and wi 
terest. oand that when I come back my heart 
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you, and it will not easily be patient and‘as the war was closed Edward should at once 

wait.” ereturn to the parsonage, and study theology 
She did not answer him; on the soft matting ‘ for a couple of years with him. 

of grass, swathed in moonlight, she walked ¢ He was growing infirm, and fancied that 

with her fair head drooping by hia side. > Edward, on whom the old man doted as on a 
‘‘Grace,” he said, after a little silence, 2 son, could be of much service to him in sharing 


‘¢look up and tell me what profession or work ¢ somewhat his parochial work and duties which 


in life you would choose for me.”’ ¢the clergyman’s growing infirmities began to 
She looked up now, earnest and frank. - make burdensome. 
‘‘ Just that one which would suit your tastes; ‘‘ And, Grace,” continued the young man, 
and character best.” ¢ “the parsonage necds sadly the kindly influ- 


‘‘ Well, put it in another way. Of all business 5 ences, the graceful handiwork of a woman all 
and professions which do you consider the< over it. How would you like to go there and 


best, the noblest in which a man can engage?” ; live with uncle and me ?” 
‘Any and all are good if a man does his; Her face dropped beyond his gaze, but her 
duty in them, but I suppose there is no work - answer came hurried and frightened— 
so great, so noble, so good as that of a faithful: ‘‘ Oh Edward, I couldn't go there to live!” 
minister of the Gospel.”’ He had expected just such a protest. 
‘‘T think so. How would you like me to be} ‘‘ What, not with me, Grace. 1 don't like to 
this?” ¢ be put off for another two years, and shall be 
Her start of surprise; her amazed, half ‘a great deal happier with you to smile on and 
doubtful look, was something he seemed to en-< encourage my studies every day.” 
joy. Edward Dudley used a great deal of this 
‘‘Oh Edward, I never thought of you as that.” ‘style of argument, which, he rightly divined 
‘‘] know it, but I have for some years past, “would have more weight than any other with 
and the time has come for me now to decide. ;Grace, especially when he put the matter in a 
It is right that I should tell you that I must 5 way which he declared would most promote his 
make some sacrifices if I enter the profes->own happiness and welfare. 
sion, for I have very little worldly goods as, There were numerous objections and protests 
you know, and I have some friends in high» which he had to meet and overcome, which 
places who will be ready to serve me, and our‘ related principally to her own inexperience for 
young country will need just now men of talent ¢ such a position, but the matter ended at last 
and education in this new experiment of a 2 in Grace’s soft admission that she could be 
democratic government. There is a probability ; happy anywhere if she was of any comfort or 
that a political career, which promises in a few >aid to Edward. 
years emolument and position, will open before; ‘‘ Then go home and get ready to come with 


a 


Sf 


SS 


me if I choose to seek it.” me soon after Great Britain acknowledges the 
‘‘Yes,” she said, looking up at him with \independence of these United States,” he said 
fond, proud eyes. to her, as he opened the garden gate, and she 


‘‘But there are greater, better things than‘ knew what he meant. 
these, and I can in no way serve God and my ¢ Their parting that night was not what the 
generation so well as to be a minister of the>others had been, and remembering this, the 


Gospel.” \ twain thanked God in their hearts. 
‘‘Then be one, Edward,” and the soul of Q ‘‘ Gracie,” whispered Robert to her the next 
Grace Palmer was in her eyes. . Smorning, just as he was about leaving, ‘do 


‘You know, Grace, when you say this that’ you know what I meant when I spoke about 
it involves a good deal of sacrifice and respon- > Edward Dudley’s future prospects that morn- 
sibility for you.” Sing when we put up the curtains in the spare 
- Her smile was touching in its humility, and > chamber ?” 
yet it was brave and hopeful enough to satisfyS «How should I know, when you wouldn't 
any man, just the sort of smile that needed no? give me the least light on the matter?” she 
words to help it. said, with a little conscious look. 

ittle while afterwards Edward — ‘Well, then, if I must come straight out, 

o sny that he had talked the matter /how does the idea of being s parson’s wife 
ver on ifsides with his uncle, and that Par- ¢ strike you ?”’ 

Son Willetis had entered very warmly into the? Her laugh and her blush leaped out together. 

(Hintter, @id was quite determined that as soon$ ‘Didn't I tell you, you’d know in good time? 
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I wasn’t going to anticipate Edward’s ques- 
tions,” patting her on the cheek. ‘Here is 
prosperity to you both with my last kiss,” and 
Robert Palmer went his way. 

And so, after long waiting, the 


wedding wardrobe, as happy maidens do, amid 

‘eet visions of the future, of home and love, 

new pleasant cares and duties; and if me- 

ries of the past crept up and sobered some- 
what the radiant perspective of Grace Palmer’s 
future, she was not the less but the more 
blessed for these things. 

There were no sewing machines in those 
days to facilitate matters, and the spinning 
wheel and the slow toiling needle had to do it 
all; but there were two pairs of busy and 
skilful hands for the work, and hosts of will- 
ing friends and neighbors to add their tribu- 
taries to the general forces of quilting, and 
cutting, and basting, and stitching. 


Great was the consternation of the Deacon’s 4 


_wife when she first learned the future which 
awaited her daughter, and which in those days 
was regarded as one of peculiar importance 
and responsibility; but after pondering the 
matter in her own mind for a few days, and 
regarding the girl with a good deal of solici- 
tude, Mrs. Palmer privately informed the Dea- 
con that she’d ‘‘ra’ly brought herself to the 
conclusion that Grace was cut out for a minis- 
ter’s wife.’” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Kittle Chings. 


BY HELEN RB. CUTLER. 





Little things show what people are—whether 
selfish or generous, just or unjust; kind and sym- 
pathetic, or callous to the sufferings of others. 

IT saw a little incident to-day that showed 


¢the boy. 
$ while she went in the garden.”’ 
Miss Stearns looked and saw piles of Godey 


> door. 
Cpeonies. She had overheard this query and 
2 answer. 
: She was in a hurry, she said, and gave the 


But the fault in Mrs. Riddel’s character, 
and what shows a lack of a proper sense of 
justice, is, that she is liberal of her neighbors’ 
goods, when she would withhold her own. This 


time came Sis the little incident that shows this defect :— 
for Grace to set about preparations for her 5 


Mrs. Riddel has two children—a babe of ten 
months, and a boy of five. Mrs. Riddel bor- 
rowed Peterson’s Magazine of Miss Stearns, 
the school teacher, to look at a particular 
pattern. Miss Stearns, coming in one morn- 
ing on her way to her school-room, found the 
baby sitting on the carpet in the sitting-room 
,with her magazine for a plaything The little 
boy sat by the child, while its mother had gone 

into the garden to look after her flowers. 

One corner of the magazine was wet and 
,wrinkled, where the babe had had it in its 
mouth, and the cover was greased by the 
bread and butter fingers of the boy. 

Miss Stearns took the magazine from the 
child and said to the boy— 

‘‘This is my magazine, how came baby with 
it?” 

‘‘Mother gave it to her,” quickly responded 
‘‘She gave it to her to play with 


and Harper very nicely arranged upon the 
table, and she knew the children were never 


S allowed to touch them. 


7 
N 


‘¢ But she never gives you her magazines to 


‘play with,” she said to the boy. 
S No, she never lets us take hers.” 


Looking up, there stood Mrs. Riddel in the 
Her face was red as one of her own 


She apologized in a lame way. 


child the magnzine from the table, thinking it 
would not hurt it in the little time she was out. 


2 Miss Stearns did not care so much for the 


out selfishness, a want of a sense of justice in >injury to her magazine; but she was nettled 


little things, in a very plain light. 


Cat the want of true principle and regard for 


Mrs. Riddel takes two magazines—Godey >others’ rights the little incident showed. 


and Harper. Mrs. Riddel is very choice of 5 


She said plainly, for she was a plain spoken 


her magazines. She thinks things were made > girl, and loved truth and right— 


to look at, and not to use, and scarcely to look 
at with the naked eye, or handled without 


7] 


‘¢ Had I been going to take a magazine from 


a table, where there was one of my own, and 


. 


gloves. It is so with her books, her pictures, ‘one belonging to another, for a child to play 
and everything with which she embellishes her * with, I should have taken my own.” 


household. They are for the most part re- $ 


served for gala days, and the eyes of others. 


Mrs. Riddel did not reply. She was, or 


(pretended to be, offended, and Miss Stearns 


But this is nobody’s business, and injures no 2 bidding her a good morning, left Withe her 


one. Mrs. Riddel has a right to do as she 


own soul and loses pleasure that might be hers, 
the loss is her own. 


j magazine. 
pleases with her own, and if she belittles her > 


Mrs. Riddel did not see that a little act ma 
show as plainly selfishness, and a lack of 
justice, as a great injury done to another. 
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The Jady Blanche. 


A STORY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
BY MRS. H. A. HEYDON. 
’Twas a brilliant scene, that bridal, 
For the bride was very fair, 
And the scented orange blossoms 
Clustered ’mid her shining hair. 
Deep, and calm, and full of beauty, 
Was the darkness of her eye, 
Aud as starry as starlight 
Of a summer evening sky. 


Sweetly faultless were her features,— 
Of a princely race they told, 

And across her pure white furehoad 
Lay the waves of dusky gold. 

Like a silver mist around her 
Fell a veil of shining lace, 

Not concealing the exquisite 
Contour of her form or face. 


And the white-robed young attendants, 
Knelt beside the noble pair, 
Beautiful—eave that the beauty 
Of the Lady Blanche was there. 
Half a kingdom’s wealth of jewels 
Caught the morning’s crimson light, 
Half of England’s high-born beauty, 
Gathered in that circle bright. 


Through the rich-stained Gothic windows 
Fell a rosy golden glow, 

As if broken rainbows rested 
On the bridal throng below. 

Proud and bappy was the bridegroom,— 
All tbe bridal train was gay, 

But in Lady Blanche’s bosom 
Was a cold, dull agony. 


On Ler small transparent finger 
-Gleamed the mystic circling gold, 

And Sir Hugb did think the little 
Hand was very, very cold. 

But the calm lip never trembled, 
With a single traitor breath, 

When the solemn vows were spoken, 
Binding on their souls ’till death. 


She was quiet—it became ber,— 
For her queenly head was set 

With the regal calm, peculiar, 
Of a proud Plantagenet. 

Lady Blancho had learned submission, 
And she acted well her part; 

But the worde her white lips uttered, 
Made no echo in her heart. 


e 
@ Far awoy her thoughts were straying 
To a noble pilgrim band, 
Who frown Moslem profanation 
Tried to save the Holy Land; 
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For the sepulchre of Jesus 
They had battled well, I ween, 
That the hallowed ground be sacred 
From the foot of Saracen. 


One was there who loved the lady, 
For her gentle self alone, 

One who hoped, some day the lovely 
Lady Blanche would be his own. 

Side by side with Coeur de Lion 
In the battle he had stood, 

With the princely courage worthy 
Of his noble Norman blood. 


All his courage knew his country, 
All his love the lady knew, 
And though given to another, 
Still her heart to bim was true. 
She bad done her monarch’s bidding ;— 
She was Hugh de Warrenne’s bride ;— 
But tho love-chain Quy had fastened, 
Not one link could they divide. 


Then before the lady’s viaion, 
All grew misty, undefined, 
Present sorrow blended strangely 
With the bright past in her mind. 
Guy it seemed, who stood beside her,— 
His the arm she leaned upon,— 
His dear eyes were looking at her,— 
When the Baron’a sought her own. 


Happy days gone by forever; 
Days when Guy and love were near,— 
When her heart was bathed in sunlight, 
From bis smile, her own De Vere. 
As before her windowed fancy, 
All the sunny past swept by, 
Like a tropic sky at midnight 
Grew the darkness of her eye. 


When a gush of rich, sweet music, 
To the fretted roof rose clear, 
Lady Blanche believed she listened 
To the toves of Guy de Vere. 
Though her starry eyes were dimming, 
Slowly fading all the while,— 
Yet her faultless lips were parted 
In a bright und happy smile. 


When from out the shadowed door-way 
Did the gentle lady tread,— 

On her fell a darker shadow,— 
Lower bent her graceful head. 

Then the starlight faded wholly— 
The transparent lids beneath, 

And her white lips faintly whispered, 
“Quy de Vere,” and “thine in death.” 


With the aetill unwithered blossoms 
Of the orange round her head, 

And her bridal robe upon ber, 
Blanche, the beautiful, lay dead. 


THE LITTLE IDIOT. 


PPDLALSIAM 


Ghe Fittle Juiot. 


BY ELLEN DERRY. 

‘Oh, go away! go away! Take your book 
and put it away out of my sight. You never 
will learn to read, and what is the use of 
fussing? There, take your book and run 
away !”’ 

The speaker had begun in an angry, impa- 
tient tone; but the sorrowful look in the 
delicate little face caused her to soften it con- 
siderably at the close; and, as Arrah took the 
book and ran out of the room, she continued— 
‘‘She will be glad enough, I fancy, to put the 
book out of her own sight. I always told poor 
Bella she had not intellect enough to learn to 
read; but mothers do hate to believe such 
things of their children. I had no faith that I 
should succeed when I began; but Herbert 
was so anxious to have me try.” 
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she often said to herself, ‘‘and so stupid, it 
would bea mercy if she did not live to grow 
up.” 

Aunt Willet took occasion, when Mrs. Ben- 
ton had gone out to attend to some household 
matter, to suggest to Mr. Herbert that it would 
do no harm if Arrah did not learn to read right 
away. Mrs. Benton had not time to attend 
to her properly, and after two or three years 
he had better get a governess, who would give 
up her whole time to her. 

‘‘The thought is a very good one,”’ said he, 
and he resolved to act upon it, in the meantime 
teaching Arrah a little himself. He soon gave 
up that attempt, however, for he was awkward 
at it, and Arrah appeared extremely dull; and 
quite against his will, he found the agonizing 
conviction forcing itself upon kim, that his 
only child, the namesake and living copy of 
most fair and lovely mother, was indeed an 


‘¢And have you tried all you sre going- imbecile. 


to ?”’ 
There was a touch of rebuke in the mild 


So, like a silent spirit, Arrah, in simple 
white, and long, gleaming curls, flitted from 


tone of the questioner, and Mrs. Benton hesi-, room to room, playing with her costly toys, and 


tated a little, and settled her widow’s cap upon 4 


her head, as she replied— 


worshipping in a mute way the bright, sweet 
flowers in the conservatory. 


‘Well, yes; at least at present. The house-S Three years passed, and a person recom- 


keeping is really about as much as I can attend 
to, and it is as much as one person’s time is 
worth to take care of Arrah’s clothes. 
a very careless child.” 


mended as possessing every desirable qualifi- 
cation was engaged, ata high salary, to take 


She isS charge of Arrah’s education. 


‘‘She is nine years old,” said Mr. Herbert, 


That evening Mrs. Benton rather abruptly 2 ‘‘and I think you will be able to teach her to 


told her brother-in-law that Arrah could not be 
taught to read. 

‘“‘It is very evident,” said she, ‘‘that she 
has not intellect enough to learn; and, in my 
opinion, it is just worrying her for nothing. 
She knew A and O when her mother died, and 
she knows them now; but as to getting any 
more of the letters into her head, it is just 
impossible.” 

The stern, bustling woman, could not realize 
how heavily her words fell on the heart of her 
listener, who quietly replied— 

‘¢ Well, perhaps you had better let it go.” 

Aunt Willet, dear old lady, understood better 
the cause of his sudden loss of appetite, and 


read.” 

‘‘Oh, certainly, certainly; I am sure she 
will learn very soon,” said Miss Barber; and 
she proceeded to fit up the school-room with 
everything she thought necessary, frightening 
Arrah with a collection of black-boards, maps, 
globes, &c., and still more by the solemn air with 
which she laid down a code of laws for her 
future observance. Naturally enough, Arrah 
preferred the conservatory to the new school- 
room, and finding this out, the governess 
locked the little door through which she 
was accustomed to go into it from what had 
been her mother’s sitting-room. Poor Arrah 
grieved about it for three or four weeks, and 


why he gave such mal apropos replies to Mrs.2then the governess informed Mr. Herbert 


Benton’s remarks, as she went on complaining 
of servants, and discussing various household 
matters and items of business with at least as 


that she was very sorry to say she did not 
think Miss Arabella could be taught to read. 
She had done al] she could. A and O were all 


much interest at she had shown in speaking of§ the letters she knew or could learn. So the 


little Arrah. She noticed his taciturnity, and 
wondered if she had offended him; but she 
could not realize how much suffering her words 
caused him. 


school-room was locked up and the conserva- 
tory door unlocked, and Arrah returned to her 
old way of life; while her father, hoping against 
hope, reasoned that if Arrah had remembered 


‘‘The child is such a sickly little thing,’’ > those two letters through all those years, she 
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must be able to learn more. But, before: ‘* Zebra isn’t a pretty name, Dennis.” 
another governess could be procured, poor) He took hold of aspray of the plant, and 
little Arrah had the measles, and taking cold,< made Arrah notice the green and white stripes 
was very dangerously ill. She continued so2on the leaves. As soon as he was sure that she 
weak after her recovery, that all thoughts ae fully comprehended what he was talking about, 
getting a governess for her were abandoned: he told her that it was called zebra-plant be- 
for the time being. — it was striped like a zebra.” 

Months passed on, and Mr. Herbert brought¢ ‘‘ What is a zebra ?”’ 
® new bride to cheer the home which the death ‘‘A zebra is a little horse with a striped 
of Arrah’s mother had left so desolate. He‘ skin.” 
had hoped that Arrah would be company and? ‘What! Tell Arrah again.” 
consolation for him as she grew older; but heS ‘‘A zebra is a little horse.” 
gradually, and almost unconsciously, yielded? ‘Yes, a zebra is a little horse. What else ?’’ 
to the opinion so often expressed by Mrs.5 ‘With a» striped skin.” 

Benton, that Arrah never would know much,; ‘Yes; with a striped skin.” 
and so turned to another wife for company.” She considered for a moment, looking at the 

‘‘ Arabella is not very forward,” said he,< plant very attentively, and then she added— 
hesitatingly, as he introduced her; and, not? ‘Little zebra-horse has striped skin. Zebra- 
long after, Mrs. Herbert learned from Mrs.‘ plant has striped leaves. I expect little 
Benton, that, ‘‘ Let them say what they pleased, 2 zebra-horse eats zebra-plant. And she patted 
she was nothing more or less than an idiot.” a plant with an appearance of great satis- 

‘‘ Poor little thing,” thought the kind-hearted ¢ faction. 
step-mother, ‘‘I will try and make her as ‘¢Ye see, ma’am, she kens,” said Dennis, 
happy as possible.” turning in triumph to Mrs. Herbert. ‘The 

Arrah soon learned to love the sweet emile, bonny bairn kens vara weel; and, to my 
and gentle voice of her new friend, and was‘ thinkin’, them that ca’ her fou’ are mair like to 
always happy at her side, although she rarely? be fou’ their ain sels. She kens as much as 
said anything. ony one.” 

‘¢What is this, I wonder?” said Mrs. Her- ‘‘T see she is quite intelligent about the 
bert, as she paused in a walk through the con-) plants; I suppose because she is interested in 
servatory. ‘It fs avery singular-looking plant.”’> them,” said Mrs. Herbert, seeing that Arrah 

“Tt is a Mimulus,” said Arrah. ‘Dennis? was not observing them, being quite taken up 
says it is sometimes called Monkey-flower. < with the plants. 

Here is a small one of the same kind.” ‘““ Aye, aye,” said Dennis, ‘‘that she is; and 

Mrs. Herbert was surprised, as she had nevers had her ain mither lived to have tacht her wi’ 
before heard so long a sentence from Arrah’s¢ patience, she wud na ha’ been ca’d an idiot 
lips. She went on asking questions, and found Sthen, I’m thinkin’; and if ony one wad tak’ a 
that Arrah not only knew the names of most? mither’s interest in the puir bairn now, it wad 
of the plants, but could talk quite intelligently © a’ be richt wi’ her yet. I canna’ raise choice 
sbout their different habits. Presently she‘ plants ma’am, without plenty of care, to say 
stopped before a large box which had just naethin’ o’ air and sunshine.” 
been placed there. After considering for as The broad hint of the shrewd old Scotchman 
moment, she darted out of the open door, and? was not lost upon Mrs. Herbert, and she 
ran down the gravel walk, to where the old 5 watched prayerfully for opportunities to culti- 
Scotch gardener was at work. Seizing one of< vate the germ of intellect she saw in that 
his big brown hands in both her own, she)clouded mind. When the long-silent piano 
drew him after her into the greenhouse. Iie; was tuned, and its rich chords echoed through 
took off his hat when he saw Mrs. Herbert, but > the lofty rooms, Arrah’s delight was unbounded. 
Arrah dragged him along to the plant which ¢ She danced up and down the parlors, keeping 


had excited her curiosity. perfect time with the music, laughing and 
‘‘Dennis, tell mamma and Arrah what this olapping her hands in ecstasy. Mrs. Herbert, 
is?” fearful of the effect of so much excitement, 
‘‘ That is the zebra-plant, mias.”’ would have closed the instrument, but Arrah 


He spoke slowly and distinotly, and made no< begged to have it left open, and finally tried 
further remark. Arrah looked attentively at >the keys with her own slender fingers. 
the plant, and repeated the name several times.$ Six months later, Mr. Herbert came home 
Finally, she said— one evening with a cloud upon his brow. A 
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bookseller had pressed upon his notice “tale She is beginning to learn to write 


now.”’ 
‘*Why did you not tell me before ?” 


delightfully attractive children’s books, and 
his heart ached because he could not buy them, 
knowing that Arrah could not appreciate them. ‘ ‘Oh, I thought you would find it out, just as 
He sat reading the newspaper, when she came you have. It would have tried your patience 
and leaning on his shoulder, looked over with ¢ somewhat to have watched her-progress from 
him. Presently she placed her small forefinger ¢ the first.”’ 
on the page, and began to read slowly, hesitat-S Mrs. Herbert was a handsome as well as an 
ingly, but correctly, a little story for sitrn, anit lady, but had she been shrewish as 
He listened in delighted surprise until she had 2 Xantippe, and ugly as ‘“‘ Muckle Mou’d Meg,” 
finished, and then exclaimed— her husband would have seen nothing but per- 
‘‘Why, my daughter, who taught you tos fection in her after this. His song of thanks- 
read ?”’ : giving took the shape of choice and costly gifts 
‘‘Mamma did; and I can play the piano, S for his wife; any quantity of pretty books for 
too. Iam not an idiot any more.” 3 Arrah, and a large new Bible for Dennis, who 
‘‘My child, who ever told you that you were < was as much surprised as pleased at the gift; 
an idiot ?” 2 because, honest oldman, he hardly realized him- 
‘‘Oh, I have heard Aunt Benton say so 4 self, much less suspected that his master knew, 
great many times; but I am not, for I can 2 of his instrumentality in bringing little Arrah’s 
read.” chidden intellect to light. Nevertheless, from 
‘‘No, indeed, you are not. There is the< that day he took great delight in hearing her 
tea-bell. Mamma, don't you think it is about < read the words of inspiration, when his day’s 
time for this great girl to have done eating in> work was done. 
the nursery? She is almost eleven years a.” Ten more years passed away, and the gem, 
There was an amused smile around Mra.2which it had cost so much time and labor to 
Herbert’s mouth at this evidence of the sudden ¢ polish, shone gloriously in a most lovely setting. 
rise Arrah had made in her father’s esteem, as: No daughter ever comprehended better any 
she quietly answered— © business perplexity her father might get into, 
‘Yes, I have been thinking so for some 5 and showed more accurate judgment in help- 
time.” 


¢ing him straighten his accounts, or wrote bet- 
Accordingly, Arrah was given a seat at the: ter home letters to soothe the anxiety of an 
table with her parents, and her father watched $ absent parent. No elder sister ever gave more 
her movements with feelings quite akin to $ 


¢ patient and tender love, or wiser and more 
those he might be supposed to have if she had ‘ careful instruction, than did Arrah, to the little 
been suddenly restored to him, after having < group round her mother’s knee. No drawing- 
been lost for a longtime. After she had gone ‘room belle ever entertained her friends with 
to bed, Mrs. Herbert told her father all about? better grace, and more sound sense than she 
aid Dennis’s opinion, as expressed in the con-< could. Her conversation was always plengant, 
servatory, Arrah’s delight upon hearing the: and, although she never attempted any bril- 
piano, and her attempts to play herself. éliant flashes of wit, there was a quiet vein of 


‘‘T soon discovered,” said she, ‘‘ that she ¢ humor running through her thoughts, which 
had a good ear for music, and I taught her to< 


- pleased without wounding any one by any 
play several little tunes and sing the words. 2 undue sharpness. She had a rich and powerful 
Presently she became very much interested in: 


< voice, and great musical talent, and her play- 
the sheet music, and I told her that would do her : ing and singing would put to the blush many a 
no good until she could read. She ran away, ‘ professional performer, and altogether eclipsed 
and soon returned with a little book ber own : the best in the crowd of amateurs to be found 
mother had used in teaching her. She laid it: everywhere. Her piety was not a conspicious 
on my lap, and pointed out A andO. I thought < thing, because it pervaded her whole intellec- 
if she had remembered those two letters so ‘tual and moral being, and was so essentially a 
long, she could learn more. I began with - part of herself, that no one could separate it 
the word method, and it took a whole week to: from anything that she did. 

teach her the relation between the two words, dog: She was as quiet and retiring as was con- 


and cat, and the objects which they represent. - sistent with her father’s position and her own 


After that I had comparatively little trouble. : prospects as 8 considerable heiress, but she 
She learns slowly, but she never forgets any-< had her full share of suitors, and the eve of 
thing, and in time I think she will make a good < her twenty-first birthday was also that of her 
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wedding day. George Osborne sat by her side, ? 6 p 
as the sun was going down, too full of happi-- OnE. 
ness at the thought that the morrow would 5 ——= 


make her wholly his own, to say much; but he? Jt ig curious, that the saddest and most 
fastened on her fair arm a pearl bracelet, on» touching of human thoughts, when we run it 
the clasp of which were engraven the initials ¢ up to its simplest form, is of so homely a thing 
of her future name. ?as a material object existing in a certain space. 
‘© A. ©.,” said she, as she looked at it. ‘Is< and then removing from that space to another. 
it not a little singular that I learned those two e That is the essential idea of Gone. 
letters when I was only five years old, and; Yet, in the commonest way, there is some- 
I never learned another until I was nearly * thing touching in that: something touching in 
eleven.” . othe sight of vacant space, once filled by almost 
“Is it possible! I always supposed You < anything. You feel a blankness in the land- 
were one of those little prodigies of whom’ goape, when a tree is gone that you have known 
parents are so proud.” Call your life. You are conscious of a vague 
‘Not at all, On the contrary, I was so dull - sense of something lacking, when even @ post 
that Aunt Benton always said that I was a ig pulled up that you remember always in 
idiot, and every one seemed to agree with her~the centre of a certain field. You feel this yet 
except old Dennis. He always contended that > more when some familiar picce of furniture is 
I would, in time, be as smart as anybody; and,: taken away from a room which you know well. 
when my step-mother came, he expressed his Here that clumsy easy-chair used to stand: 
opinion pretty freely to her. She studied the<and it is gone. You feel yourself an inter- 
peculiarities of my mind, and I grew, under » loper, standing in the space where it stood so 
her care, like a flower in the sunshine.” Glong. It touches you still more to look at the 
‘Old Dennis deserves a pension.” Cempty chair which you remember so often 
‘So he does, and I shall always associates giled by one who will never fill it more. You 
his kindness with mamma’s careful considera-- stand in a large railway station: you have 
tion, which saved me from growing up an idiot, > come to see a train depart. There is a great 
and made me fit for you, George.” Sbustle on the platform, and there is a great 
“You never were an idiot, and you were’ quantity of human life, and of the interests 
always designed for me. Your learning A and“ and cares of buman life, in those twelve or 
O so early, proves that.” ¢ fourteen carriages, and filling that little space 
The sun went down, and rose again in un-* between the rails. You stand by and watch 
clouded splendor, to usher in the first day of: the warm interiors of the carriages, looking se 
Arrah’s new life; a life in which, as years’ jarge, and so full, and as if they had so much 
passed on, Arabella, a most happy wife and’in them. There are people of every kind of 
mother, showed in her sensitive care for the >asnect, children and old folk, multitudes of 
minds of her children, the only remembrance ‘ railway rugs, of carpet-bags, of portmanteans, 


of Arrab the little idiot. cof parcels, of newspapers, of books, of maga- 
> zines. At length you hear the last bell: then 


?comes that silent, steady pull, which is always 
Suntiant 1N Hovses.—It has been estab-‘ striking, though seen ever so often. The train 
lished by careful observation, that where sun-¢ glides away: it is gone. You stand, and look 
light penetrates all the rooms of a dwelling the» vacantly at the place where it was. How little 
inmates are less liable to sickness than where> the space looks; how blank the air! There 
the apartments are deprived of its health-2are the two rails, just four feet eight and a 
invigorating influences. Basement rooms are’ half inches apart: how close together they 
the nurseries of indisposition. It is a gross“look! You can hardly think that there was se 
mistake to compel human beings to reside» much of life, and of the interests of life, in so 
partially under ground. There is a defective little room. You feel the power upon the 
condition of the air in such rooms, connected > average human being of the simple, common- 
with dampness, besides the decomposing paint< place fact, that something has been here, and 
on the walls and the escape of noxious gases (is gone. 
from pipes and drains. All school-rooms,< Then I go away in thought, to a certaiz 
especially, should be open to the sunlight;¢pier: a pair of wooden piles, running two 
yet, as a general thing, they are darkened ea hundred yards into the sea, at a quiet spot on 
@ parlor. a lovely coast, where various steam-veseels 
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call on 8 summer day. You stand at the sea-§ off, the outburst of sobs and weeping arose as 
ward end of the pier, where it broadens into a¢the great ship solemnly passed away? You 
considerable platform: and you look down onScould see that many who parted there, had 
the deck of a steamer lying alongside. What?not understood what parting means till they 
a bustle: what a hive of human beings, and» were in the act of going. You could see that 
their children, and their baggage, their hopes, ¢ the old parents who were willing, they thought, 
fears, and schemes, fills that space upon the >to part from their boy, because they thought 
water of a hundred and fifty feet long and (his chances in life were so much better in the 
twenty-five wide! And what a deafening noise, ? new country, had not quite felt what parting 
too, of escaping steam fills the air! Men with ‘from him was, till he was gone. 
baggage dash up against you; women shrilly? Have you ever been one of a large gay party 
vociferate above the roar of the steam; it is a$ who have made an excursion to some beautiful 
fragment of the vitality and hurry of the great? scene, and had a picnic festival? Not that 
city carried for a little to the quiet country-5such festivals are much to be approved; at 
place. But the last rope is thrown off; the least to spots of very noble scenery. The 
paddles turn; the steamer moves—it is gone. > noble scenery is vulgarized by them. There 
There is the blank water, churned now into(‘is an inconsistency in seeking out a spot which 
foam, but in a few minutes transparent green, ? ought to awestrike, merely to make it a theatre 
showing the wooden piles, encrusted with ‘for eating and drinking, for stupid joking and 
shells, and with weeds that wave about below the? laughter. No; let small-talk be manufactured 
surface. There you stand, and look vaguely, andS somewhere else. And the influence of the 
think vaguely. It is a curious feeling. It is ac lonely place is lost, its spirit is unfelt, unless 
feeling you donot understand except by experi-Syou go alone, or go with very few, and these 
ence. And to a thoughtful person a thing does‘ not boisterously merry. But let us accept the 
not become commonplace because it is repeated 2 picnic as a fact. It has been, and the party 
hundreds of thousands of times. There isShas been very large and very lively. But go 
something strange and something touching? back to the place after the party is gone; go 
about even a steambont going away from a pier‘ back a minute after for something forgotten ; 
at which a dozen call every day. go back a month or a year after. What a 
But you sit upon the pier, you saunter upon little spot it is that you occupied, and how 
the beach, you read the newspapers; you en-¢blankit looks! Theplace remains, but the peo- 
joy the sense of rest. The day wears away, ple are gone ; and we so lean to our kind, that 
and in the evening the steamboat comes back(< the place alone occupies but a very little part in 
again. It has travelled scores of miles, and 2 our recollection of any passage in our history in 
carried many persons through many scenes,‘ which there were both scenery and human life. 
while you were resting and idling through? Or go back after several years to the house 
these hours; and the feeling you had when its where you and your brothers and sisters were 
was gone is effaced by its return. The going< children together, and you will wonder to find 
away is neutralized by the coming back. And» how small and how blank it will look. It will 
to understand the full force of Gone in such aStouch you, and perhaps deeply; but still you 
case, you must see a ship go, and see its vacant > will discern that not places, but persons, are 
space when it is gone, when it goes away for a‘ the true objects of human affection; and you 
long time, and takes some with it who go for-¢ will think what a small space of material 
ever. Perhaps you know by experience what‘ ground may be the scene of what are to you 
a choking sensation there is in looking at an? great human events and interests. It is so 
emigrant vessel clearing out, even though you 5 with matters on a grander scale. How little a 
have no personal interest in any one on board.< space was ancient Greece—how little a space 
I have seen such a ship depart on her long?the Holy Land! Strip these of their history 
voyage. I remember the confusion and hurry ‘and their associations, and they are insignifi- 
that attended her departure: the crowded?cant. And history and associations are in- 
deck, thronged with old and young; gray- ‘visible; and at the first glimpse of the place 
headed men bidding farewell to their native ¢ without them the place looks poor. Let the 
land; and little children who would carry but ae child die that was the light and hope of a 
dim remembrances of Britain to the distant ¢ great dwelling, and you will understand the 
Australian shore. And who that has witnessed >truth of the poet’s reflection on the less-of his: 
such a scene can forget how, when the canvas 6 ‘“«’Twas strange that such a little thing, Should 
was spread at length, and the last rope cast leave a blank so large!” 
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There is no place where you have such ae A momentary shiver ran along the nerves of 
feeling of blankness when life is gone from it Mrs. Dualap, rattling the open letter in her 
asinachurch. It is less so, if the church be; hand. 

& very grand one, which compels you to attend? ‘He’s been sick, dear,” she replied, partly 
to itself a good deal, even while the congrega-< turning away, 80 that Alice might not read all 
tion is assembled. But if the church be a-that she knew was writing itself in her coun- 
simple one, and the congregation a very large: tenance; and, leaving the children, she went 
one, crowding the simple church, you hardly’to her own room, and shutting the door, 
know it again when the congregation is gone. ‘ fastened it. Her face was white as she re- 
You could not believe that such a vast number < opened the letter which she had held, crushed, 
of human beings could have been gathered inSin her hand, and read it for the second time. 
it. The place is unchanged, yet it is quite ¢ It was from an officer of the company in 
different. It is a curious feeling to look at the ? which her husband held the rank of first lieu- 
empty pulpit where a very great preacher once‘ tenant, and stated, briefly, that he had been 
was accustomed to preach. It is especially so; wounded in a recent battle, and was on his 
if it be thirty years since he used to preach; way home in a government transport. As to 
there; more so, if it be many centuries. I the character of the wound nothing was said. 

have often looked at the pulpit whence Chal.‘ It was almost a year since Mrs. Dunlap had 
mers preached in the zenith of his fame; you¢ parted from her husband—parted with him in 
can no more bring up again the excited throng >the flush of health, and in the vigor of man- 
that surrounded it, and the rueh of the great < hood—and what a year of trial and fear it had 
orator’s eloquence, than when standing under? been! He had taken part in many battles. 
@ great oak in December you can call up< bearing himself bravely always, and had passed 
plainly what it looked in June. And far less,-from the ranks to a first lieutenantcy; but 
standing under the dome of St. Sophia, could‘ now, after a year’s absence, he was coming 
one recall as a present reality, or as anything; home. The long and anxiously looked-for day 
but a dreamy fancy, the aspect and the elo-> was at hand. To-morrow she was to see him 





quence of Chrysostom, ages since gone. Cagain. To-morrow! Ah, when the veil of to- 
— S morrow was lifted, and she stood face to face 
j ; 4) Cwith the long absent—what then? 
Coming One, Mrs. Dunlap had borne up all day, as calmly 
a as possible, for the sake of her children; hut, 


Pa ° « ’ ° C ; 
“Your father is coming home,” said Mrs. 29s the evening closed down, strength began to 


Dunlap, in a constrained voice, looking up* fai), and she withdrew to one of the chambers 
from a letter which she had just taken from 8N >that she might be alone, and let the pent-up 
envelope. There was something unnatural ins anguish of mind that was almost suffocating 
her manner, and an unusual paleness in her¢ hey have unrestrained utterance in sobs and 
face. ; cweeping. For a little while, body and soul 
Three children started from different part8< were convulsed. Then the overleaping floods 
of the nou and crowding round their mother, ¢ qrew back, and she felt calmer and stronger. 
answered, in many joyful words, to the unex- ‘‘Mother?’’ It was the voice of Alice. Mrs. 
pected at Sakae . _ _ §Dunlap turned and looked into her child's face. 
“I’m so glad! I’m so glad!” shouted little > that wore a strange, almost stern expres- 
Andrew, five years old, dancing and clapping gion. 
his hands. ) ‘‘What is it, dear?’ Mrs. Dunlap controlled 
‘‘And I’m so glad,” said Alice—grave, wo-‘ her voice. 
manly Alice, who had caught the sunlight of} « Father is wounded !” 
Just ten summers in her golden hair. She was The mother started and shuddered. Then 
standing at her mother’s knees and looking‘ asked, quickly : 


into and reading her face. < ‘How do you know? Who told you?” 
‘To-morrow we shall see him.” Mrs. Dun- ‘No one told me; but I feel it, mother. 
lap tried, but vainly, to look joyful. ‘Didn’t the letter say that he was wounded ?” 


“IT hope——” Alice faltered in her words.2 «Mrs. Dunlap was silent. Alice could bear 
“IT hope, mother, that he isn’t ”  She‘the preseure on her feelings no longer. A 
checked herself, and the hue of her mother’s strong cry, as of one in sudden pain, broke 
face was reflected in her own ‘‘ isn’t sick, § from her lips, and, throwing herself upon her 
or—or—or wounded!” ¢ mother, she wept convulsively. 
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‘‘Let us hope for the best. To-morrow wes And go he had come home to her—come 
shall see him and know all.’ Shome, with a shattered arm, and wasted by 
Pale and weak from suffering, Mrs. Dunlap , hardships and sickness not spoken of in let- 
on the morrow was sitting with Alice leaning : ters; come home a wreck in comparison with 
against her, waiting for the return of her hus- what he was, when, at the sound of danger, he 
band’s brothers, who had gone down to the: sprung to his country’s defence. Yet, as Mrs. 
landing at which the transport bearing sick > Dunlap stood up and looked into his changed 
and wounded soldiers was expected to arrive. te that bore so many lines of suffering and 
Nine, ten, eleven o’clock had come, but they - exhaustion, she said, ‘‘ Thank God, that it is 
were still waiting in suspense and anguish.5no worse!” And again, as she laid her wet 
For more than half of the morning they had ; face against his bosom, ‘Thank God!” And 
stood at the window, eager to catch the first : yet again, with her hot kisses on his lips, and 
sight of a messenger, or of him in whom their cheeks, and forehead, ‘“‘Thank God! Thank 
hearts were bound up. How would he come?< God!” 
What would be his condition? Would hecome> It might have been worse. Alas! In how 
. at all? The wounded die! How fruitless many thousands of instances has it not been 
questions and paralyzing fears wrought with worse. Ah, these comings home! Once sug- 
them, bringing dismay and terror! “gestive of joy, now of sorrow. From distant 
Mrs. Dunlap and Alice, who had seemed to S places, after a long sojourn, the beloved turn 
grow to womanhood in a few hours, sat thus: their faces homeward, and their welcome 
alone, waiting, hearkening, suffering. Andrew 5 vis in tears instead of smiles. They went 
and May, too young to comprehend the situa- > forth strong-limbed, and in the full vigor of 
tion, were at play in the next room, that } manhood ; they come back sick, or maimed, 
opened into a garden, out of which a gate led<or dead, bringing shadow instead of sun- 
to the street. Ail at once they were still, and ¢ shine. 
then May exclaimed, in a voice of glad sur-> It is an evil tree that gives fruit to the people 
prise: like this, and we shall never dwell in safety 
‘¢Why, papa!’’and Andrew echoed the word— 2 while its roots strike into our soil, and its 
‘© Papa!” S branches stretch over the land. Let it be 
It seemed to Mrs Dunlap that she was bound ”? hewn down and cast into the fire. 
to the chair in which she sat. She made an New York Ledger. 
effort to rise, but could not stir. <A faintness $ 
and blindness came over her. Alice had? ‘ 
bounded to her feet, and was already half wa yee 
to the door, which she gained an instant see A Cowed Spirit, 
wards. Stooping to Andrew and May, she? 
saw her father. One arm was around both, § Tt ig asad thing, says the Country Parson, 
and he was hugging them to his heart. TheS when any person, old or young, goes through 
other arm was bandaged. He arose, as she? his work in a cowed spirit. I do not mean, 
came forward. Tow pale and wasted he was! ‘ ¢ goes through his work in a jaded, heartless 
How bronzed his fine face; how deep in their < Sway merely, but goes through his work in the 
orbits and changed in expression his beautiful > > bare hope of escaping blame. A great part of 
eyes! all that is done in this world is done in this 
‘Father! O father!” she cried, giving way<way. Many children, many servants, many 
wildly to her feelings, and springing towards > clerks, and even several parsons, go through 
him. He had lifted himself from his stooping Stheir daily round thus. T need not say how 
posture at sight of Alice, and advanced to > poorly that work will usually be done which 
meet her, but ina weak way. She stood still, Sthe man wishes just to get through without any 
a pace or two distant, as if some invisible < great reprobation ; but think how unhappily it 
power had arrested her steps; then advanced, Swill be done, and what a miserable training of 
and laid her face gently against him, sobbing, S mind and heart it is! It seems to me that few 
‘‘O father! Dear, dear father!” cpeople do their work heartily, and really as 
Mrs. Dunlap heard all this, but still she had 5 well as they can. And people whose desire is 
no power to stir. She was in a kind of waking; merely to get through somehow, seem to stand 
nightmare; and not until her husband entered, ‘to their work as at a level below it. The man 
with the children clinging to him, was eo wh honestly does his best, works from above ; 
spell, or paralysis, removed. S his task is below him; he is master of it, how- 
VOL. XX.—24 
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ever hard it may be. The man who hopes no kindest face this world ever saw! I do not 
more than to escape censure, and who accord- >think we should have been afraid of Jesus of 
ingly aims at nothing more, seems to work ‘Nazareth. Ido not think we need have gone 
from below; his task is above him; he isin a cowed spirit to Him. And in Him we 
cowed by it. Let us resolve that we shallShave the only manifestation that is level to 
always give praise when we can. You will our understanding, of the Invisible God. I 
find many people who are always willing to>think we could have gone to Him confidingly 
find fault with their servants, if their servants ; as a little child to a kind mother. I think we 
do anything wrong, but who never say an ap- >should have feared no repulse, no impatience, 
proving word when their servants do right. as we told to Him the story of all our sins and 
You will find many people who do the like as 2 wants and cares. We can picture to ourselves 
to their children. And only too often ist seven yet, the kindly, sorrowful features which 
wretched management breaks the spring of the little children loved, and which drew those 
youthful spirit. Yes, many little children are S unsophisticated beings together round Him 
cowed; and the result is either & permanent - without afear. Let there be deep humility, 
dull quiescence, never to be got over, or a) but nothing of that unworthy terror. You re- 
fierce reaction against the accursed tyranny member what we know on the best of all au- 
that embittered early years—a reaction which >thority is the first and great thing we are to 
may sometimes cast off entirely the bonds of 5 do. It is not to cultivate a cowed spirit. It 
natural affection, and even of moral restraint. cis to LOVE our Maker with heart and soul and 
How it encourages and cheers the cowed little § mind. 
fellow, growing up in the firm belief that he is 2 
hopelessly wicked, and never can do anything 3 C eon 
to please any one, to try reward as a change The S$ ister, 
from constant punishment and bullying! I> 
have seen the good effect upon such a one of Q The holiness of the heaven-implanted home 
the kind, approving word. How much more 2affections seems to us to sanctify the world. 
cheerfully the work will be done; how much$The more we consider the love, the devotion, 
better it will be done; and how much happier ?the self-sacrifice which faithful hearts offer 
a man he will be that does it! A poor fellow Sto each other, the more are we struck with the 
who never expects that he can please, and who ¢ worth and beauty of those endearing bonds 
barely hopes that he may pass without censure ) which hold the great human family together. 
and abuse, will do his task very heartlessly. ¢ Blessed things are those Divinely-appointed 
Let us praise warmly and heartily wherever 2relationships of life which supply strength and 
praise is deserved. And if we weigh the mat- comfort to those who, without them, must be 
ter, we shall find that a great deal of hearty 2 weak, helpless, and weary. The well-bound-up 
praise is deserved in this world on every day Sbundle of sticks and its single parts supply 
that shines upon it. - the best of similes. Relatives united together 
May I conclude by saying, that many worthy may cope with most of the difficulties of life; 
people go through their religious duties in a 2 while, standing alone, there is scarcely one of 
thoroughly cowed spirit? They want just to Sits countless troubles that may not overwhelm 
escape God's wrath—not to gain His kind 2them. Were we asked what should be counted 
favor. The great spring of conduct within >the best blessing of our mortal existence, we 
them is not love, but abject terror. Truly a‘should answer at once, ‘The relationships of 
mistaken service! You have heard of the >life.” Sorrowful indeed is the lot of those who 
devil-worshippers in India; do you know why ‘stand alone inthe world. All that is left for them 
they worship the devil? Because they think -is the drawing closer still to Him who has pro- 
him a very powerful being, who can do them S mised to be “a Father to the fatherless, and a 
a mischief if they don't. Does not the worship °? Husband to the widow.” 
of the Almighty, rendered in that cowed spirit, D Among these dear and priceless relationships, 
partake of the essential nature of devil wor- that of the faithful sister stands out conspicu- 
ship? Let us not love and serve our Maker, Cously. We are going to tell alittle history that 
my reader, because we are in fear that He will Swill illustrate our meaning better than any 
torment us if we do not. Let us humbly love 5 cane observations. Once upona time, ag the 
_ and serve Him because He is so good, so kind Sold fairy tales used to begin, there were two 
to you and me; because He loved us first, and ¢sisters. They had been cradled in opulence ; 
because we can see Him and His glory in the >but reverses came. The mother, with her two 
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daughters, passed from affluence to poverty. ay was not a hero of romance, certainly, but he 
This mother—delicate in constitution, and over-¢ was rich and generous, qualities that cover a 
sensitive in mind, stung with injuries and over- ; multitude of sins. If you, my reader, are rich, 
whelmed with grief, seemed like some frail bird < you cannot understand the temptations which 
supported only by a straw on the surging gur- ¢ wealth offers to poverty, especially to the 
face of the angry ocean. 6 young, who value the beautiful things that it 
What afflictions and what privations that mo- 3 can buy so highly. You may scorn and make 
ther and her two girls suffered passing through 5 a football of a bonnet out of fashion, but think 
the trials that awaited them! Poverty is hard; of it as it just comes from Paris, with a hand- 
to bear, even by those who have served to it aS some face underneath it, and that face your 
life’s apprenticeship; but when poverty stalks, own, and young and blooming with rosy 
into dainty chambers, and turns its tenderly- 2 blushes. A ring, a bracelet, a veil, a silk 
nurtured inmates out of doors, what it takes > dress—ah! don’t despise them as weak instru- 
away is felt as much as what it inflicts. The‘ ments in fixing a woman’s destiny. And 
countless luxuries of affluent position drop off § think, too, if you had a home close and stinted, 
one by one, and destitution sweeps the floor? and curtailed of all enjoyment—a home full of 
and takes possession. Some of our readers? sorrowful memories and complainings, with 
will know from sad experience how quickly and < little init but care! care! care! trouble behind 
surely ruin works when the resources of lifecand trouble before, wanting this and wanting 
are stopped. There is no cruise of oil OF. that—na home made dull by privations and 
barrel of meal to last while the years of famine > dark with gloom, uncheered by hope and em- 
lag slowly on. After a while the molten seers by mortifications—and in this morose 
nerved herself to act as one who loved her<and moody spot somebody came to you with an 
children, but she struggled with exhausted ¢ offer of real gold, that glittered very much— 
faculties. The efforts that strengthen and $ real gold, we say, that could purchase house 
efforts that weaken are each as natural as they<and grounds, and carriage, and jewels, and 
are opposite in their effects. The one elevates, > drcsses—why, would there be any great won- 
the other enervates, until the sufferers are ‘der that these should be accepted at the cost of 
either lifted up in renewed power, or virtually < the two very, very small and simple words, 
crushed beneath the dust and ashes of their) ‘I will?” 
own anxieties and sorrows. But no hurry. Please not to jump at con- 
It makes us sorrowful to think upon the sor- clusions. Our younger sister had that refine- 
rows of this mortal life, more sorrowful still toS ment of fecling, that innate distaste for sordid 
know how are helpless women striving to escape: and selfish things, that natural leaning to 
from the iron hand of adversity laid heavily upon S personal liking in accepting a husband, that 
the shoulder. That iron hand grasps the poor (instinctive preference for the smooth brow and 
victim as in a vice, The mother labored with ¢ the warm heart of youth in him from whom she 
mind and body, without rallying in spirits.‘ was to accept “ worship’’—is not that strange 
That was a hard fight with the world through ¢ word included in the marriage-vow ?—she had, 
the years that brought her two cir say, so much leading of taste one way, and 
from childhood to girlhood, from girlhood to§so much repelling back another, that in spite 
womanhood. Yet through all shehad contrived< of house, carriage, and servants, jewels, bro- 
to give them such education and accomplish-° cades, and lace, the beauty who could scarcely 
ments as were consistent with the station of (undertake the expenditure of a pair of gloves 
life in which they had been born. The eldest (refused the hand that could have bestowed 
of the two sisters was fair, well-formed, grace-$ upon her all the golden prizes of life. 
ful, and delicate; the younger was gifted with Strange things turn up on the cards of our 
remarkable beauty. They had now reached an > every-day existence. Who can tell what unde- 
age when an advantageous settlement in lifes veloped thoughts lie hid at the bottom of that 
seems its main question. Girls with nae of contradictions, the human heart. Per- 
looks and good fortunes are prizes to be sought haps that poor, much-tried elder sister did nut 
and sighed for. The love of one or of the other¢even guess how much she writhed under 
warms many a heart. Singly they attract, > poverty and coveted luxury until she saw the 
unitedly they are irresistible. The beauty of long vista of indulgences opened out to the 
the family had many suitors, her elder sister: acceptance of her sister. Then it was that, 
was less favored; still both were heart-whole.¢ considering all the privations to which her 
By-and-by there came a sortof Easternnabob: young life was condemned, she exclaimed in 
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bitterness of spirit, “Oh! if he had only» On the strength of those beneficent instinets 
offered himself to me!” : of our nature, the three orphan little ones were 
Sometimes the walls hear and the winds: received into the sheltering bosom of love. 
whisper the secret things that were never>The mother of their own mother devotes to 
meant to meet mortal ear. Whether it was< them the tender cares of her domestic expe- 
human tongue or some little bird of the air’rience. And the aunt? Ah! the aunt is at 
that carried the words to the rejected suitor, this moment practicing one of the highest 
we can’t say, but we can guess; at all events, < heroisms of home. 
they were words of destiny which worked their > In what way? it will be asked. Why thus: 
own fulfilment. Drawn on by gratitude and‘ She has undertaken the appointment of daily 
pushed on by pique, he transferred his devotion? governess, and with the funds thus obtained 
from the younger to the elder sister, and his‘ she is educating her little nephews. Morning 
hand was accepted as a prize in the great 5 after morning she returns to her duties, and 
lottery of matrimony. evening after evening takes her way back to 
The trovsseau was as much as the vainest >the little circle of her home, of which she is 
heart could covet. The young wife received ’the comfort and the solace. Possessed of a 
nll that she had bargained for, and even more. : person which excites general admiration, she 
There was no breach of the terms of the<has never been tempted into a mercenary 
agreement. She had her house, her servants, ‘ marriage, preferring all the privations and 
her jewels, cash, and plate, her dresses and her } toils of her own lot to the splendors of a posi- 
trinkets. Was she happy? Her photograph, ¢ tion purchased at the price of vows to lore 
if you could see it, dear reader, would best ? which could not be taken without perjury. 
answer that question. That down look, thats Is not this one of the true Heroisms of Home? 
compressed lip, that air of bitter dejection—all ——_—_____+22—____ 
told of the secret disappointment of the feelings.5 Tur Bottom or THE Ockaxn.—Soundings in 
No doubt there was ever before her the recollec- ¢ the Atlantic have revealed the fact that at least 
tion that her husband would have preferred her > two hundred and thirty miles from the coast of 
sister; and that was a thought of gall and < Ireland, the water is still shallow; or, in other 
wormwood to the young wife. Besides, as ° words, that there is another Ireland only wait- 
we have said, her wealthy husband was \ing to be raised—thus reversing the famous 
far from being a hero of romance. Hav-* panacea for keeping the country quiet. It is 
ing nothing to desire, the excitement of; just beyond this that the true Atlantic begins, 
bright hope was gone; and feeling how in-* the gulf suddenly sinking to nine thousand 
sufficient all these things were to satisfy the: feet. Thus Ireland may one day have a coast 
heart, she repined even in the midst of her line as high as the Alps. The whole floor of 
own self-chosen brilliant destiny. ¢ the Atlantic is paved with s soft, sticky sub- 
Three darling children were the fruit of this” stance, called onzo, nine-tenths consisting of 
marriage; and then the young mother was) very minute animals, many of them mere lumps 
taken from the possession of that splendor she? of jelly, and thousands of which could float 
had bought so dearly, after having enjoyed the: with ease in a drop of water; some resembling 
purchase but a few passing years.  toothed-whetls: others bundles of spines or 
She died in time to escape a most unlooked-$ threads shooting from a little globule. Some, 
for change of fortune. Speculations had 5 however, are endowed with the property of. 
swallowed up the naboh’s wealth like the great 2 separating flint from the sea water—which is 
quicksands on the seashore, and stricken see than every chemist could do; and there 
the blow, it was not long before he was laid on 2 are hundreds of square miles covered with the 
his last earth-pillow by the side of his young) skeletons of those little creatures. Part of this 
Wife.  oazo is doubtless from the clouds of rain-dust 
Who now was left to shelter and protect > which rise from the vast steppes of South 
those helpless children, who but a little time ; America, in such magses as to darken the sun, 
back had been Jooked upon as born to wealth? and make the animals fly to shelter, and which, 
and honor? In truth, there was no other) after sweeping like a simoom over the country, 
resource but to take them to the little home< lose themselves in the ‘steep Atlantic.” No 
which the mother had forsaken with such dis-) bones have been found of the larger animals, 
taste. Blessed! thrice blessed! as we have® so that the kraken and sea-serpent might sleep 
said before, and would say a thousand times” their last sleep, and leave not a bone or a ver- 
gain, are the relationships of life. Ciebes to tell the tale. 
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y 2 eyes of God are already there. Whatever thou 
The Gres of God. dost see, that they have seen before thee, and 
FROM THE GERMAN. ¢ more than thou seest they see. The eyes of Gud 


Eli had an only son, upon whom he had 5 see everything. They look through thine eyes 
placed his hopes, as the joy and support of his¢ into thy heart, and even shouldst thou close 
old age. But when the boy grew up, he was» them, they would read thine inmost thoughts. 
headstrong, and did not according to the willS And if, of the countless eyes of God, not one 
of his father, and for this reason his father > were visible to thine, if the dark clouds veiled 
named him Mora, that is, the disobedient. The’ them from thy sight, yet thou art not hidden 
child’s wickedness increased with every year,¢from them with all thy thoughts, all thy 
for he had not the fear of God before his eyes. \ actions; for the darkness.is not dark to them, 
And he often rose in secret from his bed at. and to them the night shineth like the day. 
night, and committed evil, for he said—*‘ Dark-> The eyes of the Lord are far more piercing 
ness is all around me, and the Most High does< than the eyes of men—they see all the work of 
not see my iniquities.” cman’s hands, and penetrate into the most 

But Eli was bowed down with grief, and he secret corners.” 


often passed the night in tears, thinking of thee At these words, fear and trembling fell upon 


sins of his son. Mora, and a heavy sigh came from his breast. 


Mozal, the wise teacher, who wandered: He remembered the nights in which he had 
through the land, preaching the justice of es done evil, thinking his wickedness unseen: 
Lord, once came to li, for they had long been‘ And Mozal spake farther to him, and said— 
friends. When Mozal observed Eli’s sadness, » ‘Eternal love also, and pardoning grace, are 
he inquired after the cause, and when he had ¢ mirrored in the eyes of God.” 
learned it, he bethought him how he mightc Then the boy fell upon his neck and cried, 


soothe the old man’s grief by the conversion of ‘ “Twill strive to merit them!” And he now 


his son. ¢ took heed to his ways, and whatsoever he did, 

‘Follow me!’ he said one evening to Mora; ¢ Whether by day or by night, he looked up. to 
and Mora followed him, and he led him out of¢ the eyes of God—and he often rose at night 
the city upon a hill, and bade him sit down » from his bed, not as of old to do evil, but to 


and rest. He now began to speak with him of 5 carry bread to the cottages of the poor, and to 


the marvellous structure of the eye, and of its? make amends in secret forthe wickedness which 


powers, and told him that it was the mirror of% he had done. 

the soul. And Mora listened to him with’ And Eli knew not what had happened to the 

delight, because he spoke kindly to him. Then ‘ boy, for he was obedient and kind, and needed 

Mozal bade him loek up to the starry heavens, ¢ henceforth not a word of reproof. But he 

and without farther specch he led him back to) knew not that the boy had been with Mozal 

Eli’s dwelling. ¢ upon the bill. 
And on the following evening, Mozal led . 

Eli’s son upon the hill again, and then spoke of 5 Coming some. 

the Maker of the eye, and said to Mora—‘‘ He? BY L. H. T. 

who has formed the eye, shall He not see, and‘ Open the shutters and brighten the hall, 

see more than men?” And he bade him look? Twine with fresh cedars the hearth and the wall, 

up again to the stars, and without speaking» Load the gay board with the festival cheer, 

farther, he returned with him to Eli's dwelling. ¢ The loved and long parted are gathering here: 

But Mora pondered upon Mozal’s words, and > 509g and thanksgiving and holiday mirth 

he knew not why it was that he had led him by, Welcome them back to the homestead and hearth. 

night upon the hill. 2 Close up the shutters and darken the hall, 


Op the third evening, when Mozal asked him ¢ Our dear one has come with the bier and the pall; 
to go with him upon the hill, Mora said —_. The face, over bright as the sunshine of May, 
iW hewetaca dost disk lead merevers evenine Is locked in its beautiful stillness to-day : 

; i iat Overy GVenIng ? The form that we loved from our clasping is hid 
thither?’ The wise teacher promised to give Toy and calm ‘neath the coffin lid : 
him an answer that same night. ; 


é » Rapture is seen in another band ; 
And when they had reached the hill, phe Par in:tha ahean of the-sinleas land, 


lifted up his ey es to the stars, and bade Mora > With joy has her Father’s House been crowned ; 
do so likewise, and said—‘‘Seest thou that > Angels have welcomed their sister found, 


countless host of stars? They are the eyes of ; And bending in love from His shining throne, 
God. On whatever side thou dost look, the ‘Hor Elder Brother has claimed His own. 
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The Cools Gearless Byes. 


GREAT MEN WORK WITH. oe shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” The expression is one of exquisite 


It is not tools that make the workman, but >tendernessand beauty. The poet Burns said that 
the trained skill and perseverance of the man She could never read this without being affected to 
himself. Indeed it is proverbial that the bad ° weeping. Of all the negative descriptions of 
workman never yet had a good tool. Some one : heaven there is no one, perhaps, that would be 
asked Opie by what wonderful process he - “better adapted to produce consolation than 
mixed his colors. “I mix them with my <this. Who is there of the human family that 
brains, sir,” was his reply. It is the some chas not shed atear? Who that has not wept 
with every workman who would excel. Fer- Cover the grave of a friend, over his own losses 
guson made marvellous things—such as his¢and cares, over his disappointments, over 
wooden clock, that accurately mensured the 2his sins, over the follies, vices and woes of his 
hours—by means of a common penknife, a tool “fellow men? And what a change it would 
in everybody’s hand ; but then everybody is not -make in our world if it could be said that 
a Ferguson. A pan of water and two ther- ; henceforward not another tear would be shed, 

mometers were the tools by which Dr. Black ?not a head would ever be bowed again in grief! 

discovered latent hent; and a prism, a lens, $ Yet this is to be the condition of heaven. In 

and sheet of pasteboard, enabled Newton to that world there is to be no pain, no disappoint- 

unfold the composition of light and the origin ea no bereavement. No friend is to lie in 





N/ 





of color. dreadful agony on a sick bed; no grave is to 
An eminent foreign savant once called upon 2 be opened to receive a parent, a wife, a child; 
Dr. Wollaston, and requested to be shown over §no gloomy prospect of death isto draw tears of sor- 
his laboratories, in which science has been ¢row from the eyes. To that blessed world, when 
enriched by so many important discoveries, ‘our eyes run down with tears, weare permitted 
when the Doctor took him into a study, and ?to look forward; and the prospect of such a 
pointing to an old tea-tray, containing a few < world should contribute to wipe away our tears 
watch- -glasses, test-papers, asmall balance, and ¢here—for all our sorrows will soon be over. 
a blow-pipe, said, ‘‘ There is all the labgratory )Amidst the trials of the present life, when 
I have.” ‘friends leave us, when sickness comes, when 
Stothard learnt the art of combining colors Sour hopes are blasted, when calumnies and 
by closely studying butterflies’ wings; he < repronches come upon us, when standing upon 
would often say that no one knew what he >the verge of the grave, and looking down into 
owed to these tiny insects. A burnt stick and ¢the cold tomb, the eyes pour forth floods of 
a barn door served Wilkie in lieu of pencil and ¢tears, it is a blessed privilege to be permitted 
canvas. Bewick first practiced drawing on the a look forward to that brighter scene in 
cottage-walls of his native village, which he cheaven, where not a pang shall ever be felt, 
covered with his sketches in chalk; and Ben- Cand not a tear shall ever be shed. 
jamin West made his first brushes out of the < ess eee 
cat’s tail. > How ro Ger Repose 1x OLp Acr.—Lord 
Ferguson laid himself down in the fields at ¢Brougham says: “I strongly recommend you 
night in a blanket, and made a map of the oto follow the analogy of the body in seeking 
heavenly bodies, by means of a thread with S the refreshment of the mind. Everybody 
small beads on it, stretched between his eye ¢knows that both man and horse are very much 
and the stars. Franklin first robbed the Srelieved and rested, if, instead of lying down 
thunder-cloud of its lightning by means of acand falling asleep, or endeavoring to fall 
kite made with two cross-sticks and a silk oasleep, he changes the muscles he puts in 
handkerchief. Coperation ; if, instead of level ground, he goes 
Watt made his first model of the condensing cup and down hill, it is a rest both to the man 
steam-engine out of an old anatomist’s syringe, § walking, and the horse which he rides, a dif- 
used to inject the arteries previous to dissection. ¢ferent set of muscles is called into operation. So 
Gifford worked his first problem in mathema- + I say, call into action a different class of facul- 
tics, when ao cobbler’s apprentice, upon small ° ties, apply your mind to other objects of whole- 
scraps of leather, which he beat smooth for the Ssome food to yourselves as well as of good to 
purpose; while Rittenhouse, the astronomer, ; others, this is the true mode of getting repose in 
first calculated eclipses on his plow-handle. ‘ old age.” 
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LAY SERMONS. 





Seer : “A remarkable confession,” said the friend. 
Giving that doth not Hmpoverish. > «xertrne, nevertheless.” 
“Tn all these years of strife with fortune—in all 

Of all the fallacies accepted by men as truths, Sthese years of unremitted gain—has there been any 
there is none more widely prevalent, nor more fatal > great and worthy end in your mind? Any purpose 
to happiness, than that which assumes the measure § beyond the acquirement of wealth?” 
of possession to be the measure of enjoyment. All> Mr. Steel’s brows contracted. He looked at bis 
over the world, the strife for accumulation goes on; friend for a moment like one half surprised, and 
every one seeking to increase his flocks and herds— os glanced thoughtfully down at the floor. 
his lands and houses—or his gold and merchandise—‘ “Gain, and only gain,” said Mr. Erwin. “Not 
and ever in the weary, restless, unsatisfied present, > your history alone, nor mine alone. It is the history 
tightening with onc hand the grasp on worldly <of millions. Gathering, gathering, but never of free 
goods, and reaching out for new accessions with S choice, dispensing. Still, under Providence, the 
the other. C dispensation goes on; and what we hoard, in due 

In dispensation, not in possession, lies the secret time, another distributes. Men accumulate gold 
of enjoyment; a fact which nature illustrates in a¢ like water in great reservoirs ; accumulate it for 
thousand ways, and to which every man’s experi- © themselves, and refuse to lay conduits. Often they 
ence gives affirmation. pour in their gold until the banks fail under exces- 

“Very good doctrine for the idle and thriftless,” ‘ sive pressure, and the rich treasure escapes to flow 


said Mr. Henry Stecl, a gentleman of large wealth, ¢ back among the people. Often secret conduits are 
in answor to a friend, who had advanced the truthS laid, and refreshing and fertilizing currents, un- 





we have expressed above. 

“As good doctrine for them as for you,” was 
replied. ‘“ Possession must come before dispensa- 
tion. It is not the receiver but the dispenser who 
gets the higher blessing.”’ 

The rich man shrugged his shoulders, and looked 
slightly annoyed, as one upon whom a distasteful 
theme was intruded. 

“T hear that kind of talk every Sunday,” he : 
said, almost impatiently. ‘‘ But I know what it is 
worth. Preaching is as much a business as any- 
thing else; and this cant about its being more 
blessed to give than to receive is a part of the capi- 
tal in trade of your men of black coats and white 
neck-ties. I understand it all, Mr. Erwin.” 

‘You talk lighter than is your wont on so grave 
a theme,” anewered the friend. ‘“ What you speak 
of as ‘cant,’ and the preacher’s ‘ capital in trade’— 
‘it is more blessed to give than to receive,’ are the 
recorded words of Him who never spake as man 
spake. If His words, must they not be true?” 

‘Perhaps I did speak lightly,” was returned. 
‘‘ But indeed, Mr. Erwin, I cannot help feeling that 
in all these efforts to make rich men believe that their 
only way to happiness is through a distribution of 
their estates, a large element of cuvetousness exists.” 

“That may be. But to-day you are worth over 
@ quarter of million of dollars. I remember when 
fifty thousand, all told, limited the extent of your 
possessions, and I think you were happier than I 
find you to-day. How was it, my friend ?” 


» 


known to the selfish owner, fidw steadily out, while 
he toils with renewed and anxious labors to keep 
the repository full. Oftener, the great magazine 
of accumulated gold and silver, which he never 
found time to enjoy, is rifled by others at his death. 
He was the toiler and the accumulator—the slave 
who only produced. Miners, pearl-divers, gold- 
washers are we, my friend; but what we gather wo 
fail to possess in that true sense of possession which 
For us the toil, 


involves delight and satisfaction. 
for others the benefit.” 

‘A flattering picture, certainly!” was responded 
by Mr. Steel, with the manner of one on whose 
mind an unpleasant conviction was forcing itself. 

‘Ts it not true to the life? Death hoids out to 
us his unwelcome hand, and we must leave all. 
The key of our treasuro-house is given to another.” 

“Yet, is he not bound by our will?” said Mr. 
Steel. << As we have ordered, must not he dis- 
pense ?” 

“Why not dispense with our own hands, and 
with our own eyes see the fruit thereof? Why not, 
in some small measure, at least prove if it be indeed, 
more blessed to give than to receive? Let us talk 
plainly to each other—we are friends. I know 
that in your will is a bequest of five thousand dol- 
lars to a certain charitable institution, that, even in 
its limited way, is doing much good. I speak now 
of only this single item. In my will, following 
your example and suggestion, is a similar bequest 
of one thousand dollars. You are forty-five and I 


“As to that,” was unhesitatingly replied, “I had 2am forty-seven. How long do we expect to live 2?” 


more true enjoyment in life when I was simply a 
clerk with a salary of four hundred dollars a year, 
than I have known at any time since.” 


‘“‘ Life is uncertain.” 
“Yet often prolonged to sixty, seventy, or even 
eighty years. Take sixty-five as the mean. Not 
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for twenty years, then, will this institution receive Shakes I don’t know when I have seen so cheerfal 
the benefit of your good intention. It costs, I think, , an expression on your countenance.” 

about fifty dollars a year to support each orphan é “Perhaps your eyes were dull before.” Mr. 
child. Only a small number can be taken, for want {Steel’s smile was so all-pervading that it lit up 
of liberal means. Applicants are refused admission > every old wrinkle and care-line in his face. 

almost every day. Three hundred dollars, the in- 2 “‘T was at the school yestorday,” said Mr. Er- 
terest on five thousand, at six per cent., would pay > win, in a meaning way. 

for six children. Take five years as the average, “Were you?” The light lay stronger on the 
time each would remain in the institution, and we > Speaker's countenance. 

have thirty poor, neglected little ones, taken from? ‘Yes. A little while after you were there.” 

the street, and educated for usefulness. Thirty ¢ Mr. Steel tovk a deep breath, as if his heart had 
human souls rescued, it may be, from hell, and > commenced beating more rapidly. 

saved, finally, in Heaven. And all this good might ° ‘“‘T have not seen a happier man than the super- 
be accomplished before your eyes. You might, if >intendent for a score of weeks. If you had invested 
you chose, see it in progress, and comprehending < the ten thousand dollars for his individual benefit, 
its great significance, experience a degree of plea- > he could not have been half so well pleased.” 

sure, such as fills the hearts of angels. I have< “He seems like an excellent man, and one whose 


made up my mind what to do.” heart is in his work,” said Mr. Steel. 
“What?” ; “He had, already, taken in ten poor little boys 
“‘ Erase the item of one thousand dollars from my § and girls on the strength of your liberal donation. 
will.” Ten children lifted out of want and suffering, and 
“What then ?” placed under Christian guardianship! Just think 


“Call it two thousand, and invest it at once for 2 of it. My heart gave a leap for joy when he tuld 
the use of this charity. No twenty years shall‘ me. It was well done, my friend—well done!” 
stand between my purpose and its execution. I ‘ And what of your good purpose, Mr. Erwin ?” 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that good is ¢ asked the other. 
done in my lifetime. In this vase, at least, I willS ‘‘ Two little girls—babes almost,” replied Mr. 
be my own dispenser.” Erwin, in a lower voice, that almost trembled with 

Love of money was a strong element in the heart § feeling, “were brought to me. As I looked at 
of Mr. Steel. The richer he grew, the more absorb- 
ing became his desire for riches. It was compara- 
tively an easy thing to write out charitable be- died, and, in dying, had given them to a vicious 
quests in a will—to give money for good uses when (companion. Hunger, cold, debasement, suffering, 
no longer able to hold possession thereof; but to >crime, were in the way before them; and bat for 
lessen his valued treasure by taking anything (your timely aid, I should have had no power to 


= the superintendent said: ‘TI heard of them 
therefrom for others in the present time, was = But, you gave the means of rescue, and 
S 


two days ago. Their wretched mother had just 


thing the very suggestion of which startled into ?here they are, innocent as yet, and out of danger 
life a host of opposing reasons. He did not re- from the wolf.’ In all my life, my friend, there 
spond immediately, although his heart moved him 2 bas not been given a moment of sincerer pleasure.” 
to utterance. The force of his friond’s argument 5 For some time Mr. Stoel gat musing. 
was, however, conclusive. He saw the whole sub-) “This is a new experience,” he said, at length. 
ject in new light. After a brief but hard struggle < “Something outside of the common order of things. 
with himself, he answered: I have made hundreds of investments in my time, 
‘And I shall follow in your footsteps, my friend. 2 but none that paid me down so large an interest. 
I never thought of the lost time you mention, of the ) A poor speculation it seemed. You almost dragged 
thirty children unblessed by the good act’ I pur- cme into it; but, I see that it will yield unfailing 
posed doing. Can I leave them to vice, to suffer- hae caaiay of pleasure.” 
ing, to crime, and yet be innocent? Willnottheir2 ‘Wo have turned a leaf in the book of life,” his 
souls be required at my hands, now that God ‘friend made answer, “and on the new page which 
shows me thoir condition? I feel the pressure of : now lies before us, we find it written, that in wise 
a responsibility scarcely thought of an hour ago, <dispensation, not in mere getting and hoarding, 
You have turned the current of my thoughts in a Slies the secret of happiness. The lake must have 


new direction.” an outlet, and give forth its crystal waters in full 
“‘ And what is better still,” answered Mr. Erwin, § measure, if it would keep them pure and whole- 

“‘ your purposes also.” some, or, as the Dead Sea, it will be full of bitter- 
‘‘ My purposes also,” was the reply. ness, and hold no life in its bosom.” T. 8. A. 


A week afterwards the friends met again. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Erwin, as he took the hand of 
Mr. Steel, “TI see a new light in your face. Some-) Huwirry.—The casting down of our spirits in 
thing bas taken off from your heart that dead, dull ¢ true humility is like throwing a ball on the ground, 
weight of which youcomplained when I was last S which makes it rebound the higher to heaven. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





; rd .e liable to be the first attacked when epidemics visit 

S ickne 49 mM the Slursery. " othe neighborhood. Who are more sseesinis to all 

BY M. D. R. B. the various forms of scarlatina, or its monster sister 

Preéminently above all the cares and anxieties § ¢iptheria, than these house plants, whom the pure 
belonging to maternity are the duties that devolve ¢ airs of heaven have seldom been allowed to visit, 
upon the mother, when disease visits her little flock, § and whose frail systems, destitute of natural vim and 
aud shadows, porbaps for the first time in her expe- ¢ nergy to resist disease, at once succumb to its en- 
rience, begin to gather around her sunny household. 9 CToachments, without power to recuperate? This 
It opens up s new phase in nursery life, and one delicacy of constitution I am aware is often inher- 
compared with which all its other trials and bur- § ted, but in many eases it may be traced back to 
dens seem few and endurable. So long as her babe ¢ 5¥¢h operations on the part of the parent, and so 
was healthy and vigorous, so long as its bright eyes but strengthens the position assumed, that much 
eparkled, its dimpled hands quivered with delight } depends upon the mother in securing this great 


to meet her, so long has it been “a well-spring of ) blessing of health to her offspring. 
pleasure” to her, and she can acarcely realize cat And here I would not be misunderstood as assert- 


a@ creature so fair and beautiful, may be at once Sims that the gift of a healthy, vigorous organiza- 
stricken from her fond embrace, and numbered with ; tion is in the power of any mortal to bestow. From 
the many victims of the Great Destroyer. Various causes sume are what is called “naturally 
It may be that she has been called to sympathize delicate ;” that is, they appear to be from their very 
with other mothers, who have been bereft of lovely § birth frail and sickly. Our climate is said to be 
infants; she is aware that the bills of mortality in 2D cause of this lack of physical strength ; its 
our great cities are frightfully swollen with a list of ;¢banges are too sudden, its heat too enervating. 
diseases of which children are most easily guscep- Our habits of in-door occupation, often of indo- 
tible; and she knows that in the crowded “cities <!ence—our listless modes of taking exerciso—our 
of the dead” their little grassy beds are by far the 2 fashionable life—our indulgence in luxuries that 
most numerous. Tenderly too has she read theres were unknown to our fathers, may be the fosterers 
those touching inscriptions: “Our Ellie”—« Wee 2 of these germs of diseaso. And remember, that as 
Charlie”—“ Our little darling”—and tearfully gazed 9 the sins of the parents affix a guilty stigma on their 
on the broken flowers that are sculptured as emblems descendants, even to the third and fourth genera- 
of their mortality. But somehow it hag seemed to > tiem, 80 may their bodily and mental infirmities be 
her as if her children must be exempt from all this. transmitted and become hereditary, as consumption 
She cannot bring herself for a moment to contem- and insanity most undoubtedly are, 
plate them as the subjects of disease and death ; But in whatever way originated, we come back 
and should they become suddenly ill, she is alarmed ° the fact that sickness has invaded the nursery. 
and nervous, and thoroughly incapacitated from How shall I proceed? says the young and inexpe- 
fulfilling one of the tenderest offices of a mother. rienced mother. Perhaps it is a first and only child 


Some will even use this plea of intense affection as ho - atticken down Z there has been no precedent 
& reason for yielding up their maternal right to to judge by; it is entirely a new and bitter lesson 


minister to their sick children. “They cannot bear ¢ fF you to learn. You may be also far away from 
to see them suffer; they feel so much for them, that) ‘fiends and kindred, beginning a new home for 
their very anxiety will be likely to do them a mis-¢ Yourself among strangers. If so, I trust you are 
ohief.” not of & nervous, excitable temperament, and easily 
On the other hand, many mothers are constantly alarmed. Should this be the case, your evident 
on the lookout for signs of sickness, and patronize 2 Want of confidence, your lack of self-government, 
the various preventives for disease, until the nursery § Will communicate itself to your little patient, and 
assumes the aspect of a sick room, and is stocked 2 Unfit you to become its nurse. I once knew a youth- 
with as many pill-boxes and vials of medicine as‘ ful mother, whose infant was slightly unwell, tor- 
would farnish an apothecary’s shop. Such are an-< Ment herself so much with the fear that it was about 
ticipating trouble. Their dread of those common 2 0 die, that she could only clasp it in her arms and 
“ills of humanity to which all flesh is heir,” makes‘ Veep passionately, without being able to do any- 
them morbidly anxious, and their very overweening 2 thing to relieve it; and happening to be alone for 
care to ward off disease often produces the opposite § the whole day, the consequences were that both 
result. It becomes a fixed habit with them to dose? Mother and child were fretted into a fever, which 
at certain times, and thus instead of allowing nature § threatened to prove fatal. 
to work her own cures in her own way, they violate? Firat then,-be calm and composed. Examine 
her laws, and reap the fruit of their mismanagement § carefully into the causes of derangement. It may 
in the possession of pale, puny children, at all times be that the disease is but temporary, and will yield 
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she will devoutly thank God for this deliverance 


I~ 


to change of diet and rest. Do not be uneasy if 


your little sick one sleep much, especially if it be ; from the evils to come. 


refreshing sleep, and not feverish and restless. An 
ordinarily healthy child will often sleep itself well, 
and this is one of nature’s cures. But if simple 
remedies all fail, delay no longer to send for a phy- 
sician. In cases where you cau ascertain that the 
throat is at all affected, lose not a moment in pro- 
curing medical advice. The failure to do this has 5 
often proved a serious matter. ° 
When once the fact is established that you have ) 

a sick child to take care of, let a cool, pleasant, 
easily ventilated apartment be prepared for its re- > 
ception. Ilowever much you may like to hold it in . 
your arms, it is preferable that it be laid in its crib, § 
except when the bed clothing requires changing, 2 
which should be frequently done, or its restlessness ° 
q 


INNIS 


“Thou'lt say, ‘My first-born blessing! 


It almost broke my heart 
When thou wert forced to go, 
And yet for thee I know 

’Twas better to depart. 


“ ¢God took thee in His mercy, 
A lamb untask’d, untried; 
He fought the fight for thee, 
He won the victory, 
And thou art sanctified. 


“¢T Jook around, and sce 
The evil ways of men; 

And oh! beloved child! 

I’m more than reconciled 
To thy departure then. 


“<The little arms that clasped me, 
The innocent lips that prest— 
Would they have been as pure 
Nill now, as when of yore 
I lull’d thee on my breast. 


“ ‘Now (like a dewdrop shrined 


Within a crystal stone) 
Thou'rt safe in Heaven, my dove! 
Safe with the source of Love, 
The Everlasting One.’ ” 





demands soothing by being carried about the room. 
Even then it should be laid on a pillow, as, if long § 
ill, the flesh becomes extremely sensitive to the > 
touch, and this process is besides less wearisome to 2 
the nurse. 

Need it be said—keep the body of your little pa- 
tient perfectly clean. Gentle bathing with the hand, 
or a soft cloth dipped in tepid water, will be found > 
very grateful, as the pores of the skin become | 
clogged, and require help to perform their office. 2 PARKEsBURG, CoeEsTER Co., Pa. 
In particular, often cool the fevered mouth and > 

arched lips with a draught of fresh, pure water. GA ' 
Many parents, when nursing sick children, are as? rongs of Ghildhood. 
fearful of fresh air and water as if they were formi- = 
dable enemies, instead of being the two great resto- 2? You will not unfrequently find parents, says the 
ratives of nature’s laboratory. Country Parson in one of his admirable essays, 

And lastly let me say, because your child is a ¢ who, if they cannot keep back their children from 
sick child, suffer it not to be exacting and fretful. some little treat, will try to infuse a sting into it, 
Pity for the poor, frail little one, especially when it >so as to prevent the children from enjoying it. 
is a convalescent, often lends mothers to over- } They will impress on their children that they must 
indulgence. Every whim must be gratified—every > ba very wicked to care so much about going out to 
demand, however unreasonable, complied with, until < some children’s party ; or they will insist that their 
the youthful invalid begins to seo that it can have >children should return home at some preposterously 
anything it chooses by asking for it, because crying ? early hour, so as to lose the best part of the fun, 
might make it ill again, and you dread that above ‘and so as to appear ridiculous in the eyes of their 
all things. How many there are, in whom the life- ¢ young companions. You will find this amiable 
long miseries of i}] temper and a eelfish disposition “ tendency in people intrusted with the care of older 
are to be traced to these seasons of ill health, when ?children. I have heard of 8 man whose nephew 
the mother has not had sufficient strength and firm- rived with him, and lived a very cheerless life. 
ness to resist the all-dominating will of the child! >) When the season came round at which the lad 
If your darling should even be destined to be always < hoped to be allowed to go and visit his parents, he 
sickly or a cripple, teach him to be patient, cheerful, 5 ventured, after much hesitation, to hint this to his 
thoughtful of the feelings of others, and instead of - uncle. Of course the uncle felt that it was quite 
being a burden, he will be a blessing to society. right the lad should go, but he grudged him the 

Times of sickness are times of discipline. We>chance of the little ejnoyment, and the bappy 
never know our own powers until we have proved < thought struck him that he might let the lad go, 
them, and “if thuu faint in the day of adversity Sand at the same time make the poor fellow uncom- 
thy strength is small.” God has given great endur-<fortable in going. Accordingly he conveyed his 
ance toa mother. So also must she be submissive > permission to the lad to go by roaring out in a 
under His afflicting rod; for it may be that her be- vag manner, “ Begone /” This made the poor 


loved little one is to be taken from her yearning S lad feel as if it were his duty to stay, and as if it 
bosom into that of the Great Shepherd. But there 2? were very wicked in him to wish to go; and though 
it will be safe—safe from the troubles, the tempta- ‘he ultimately went, he enjoyed his visit with only 
tions, the anxietics of earth. Yet a few years, and 0 half a heart. There are parents and guardians 
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ho take great pains to make their children think Shim in much distress. She said, as one who had a 
themselves very bad,—to make the little things  foatral sin to confess, “I have been playing with my 
grow up in the endurance of the pangs of a bad ¢ toys this morning;” and then began to cry as if her 
conscience. For conscience, in children, is a quite ute heart would break. I know some stupid 
artificial thing: you may dictate to it what it is to > parents who would have strongly encouraged this 
say. And parents, often injudicious, sometimes < needless sensitiveness ; and who would thus have 
malignant, not seldom apply hard names to their § made their child unbappy at the time, and prepared 
children, which sink down into the little heart and ‘the way for an indignant burating of these artificial 
memory far more deeply than they think. Ifa ¢ trammels when the child bad grown up to maturity. 
child cannot eat fat, you may insti] into him that But my friend was not of that stamp. He com- 
it is because he is #0 wicked; and he will believe ‘ forted the little thing, and told her, that, though it 
you for a while. A favorite weapon in the hands ‘might be as well not to play with her toys ona 
of some parents, who have devoted themselves « Fast-day, what she had done was nothing to cry 
diligently to making their children miserable, is to »about. J think, my reader, that, even if you were 
frequently predict to the children the remorse ¢a Scotch minister, you would appear with consider- 
which they (the children) will feel after they (the Sable confidence before your Judge, if you had 
parents) are dead. In such cases, it would be dif- (never done worse than failed to observe a Scotch 
ficult to specify the precise things which the chil- ‘ Fast-day with the Covenanting austerity. 
dren are to feel remorseful about. It must be, But when one looks back and looks round and 
generally, because they were so wicked, and be- < tries to reckon up the sorrows of childhood arising 
cause they did not sufficiently believe the infalli- ° from parental folly, one feels that the task is end- 
bility and impeccability of their ancestors. I am Cless. There are parents who will not suffer their 
reminded of the woman mentioned by Sam Weller, ‘children to go to the little feasts which children 
whose husband disappeared. The woman had occasionally have, either on that wicked principle 
been a fearful termagunt; the husband, a very in- Sthat all enjoyment is sinful, or because the chil- 
offensive man. After his disappearance, the wo- (dren have recently committed some small offence, 
man issued an advertisement, assuring him, that, ‘which is to be thus punished. There are parents 
if he returned, he would be fully forgiven; which, ¢ who take pleasure in informing strangers, in their 
as Mr. Weller justly remarked, was very generous, ‘childron’s presence, about their children’s faults, to 
seeing he had never done anything at al}. ° the extreme bitterness of the children’s hearts. 

Yes, the conscience of children is an artificial «There are parents who will not allow their chil- 
and a sensitive thing. The other day, a friend of Sdren to be taught dancing, regarding dancing as 
mine, who is one of the kindest of parents and the ¢ sinful. The result is, that the children are awkward 
most amiable of men, told me what happened in Sand unlike other children; and when they are 
his house on a certain Faet-day. <A Scotch Fast- ’ suffered to spend an evening among a number of 
day, you may remember, is the institution which ‘companions who have all learned dancing, they 
so completely puzzled Mr. Bucklo. That historian ~ suffer q keen mortification, which older people 
fancied that to fast means in Scotland to abstain <ought to be able to understand. Then you will 
from food. Had Mr. Buckle known anything ) find parents, possessing ample means, who will not 
whatever about Scotland, he would have known ¢ dress their child en like others, but send them out 
that a Scotch Fast-day means a week-day on which Sin very shabby garments. Few things cause a 
people go to church, but on which (especially in ? more painful sense of humiliation to a child. It is 
the dwellings of the clergy) there is a better dinner Sa sad sight to see a little fellow hiding round the 
than usual. I never knew a man or woman in all ¢corner when some one passes who is likely to re- 
my life who on a Fast-day refrained from eating. cognize him, afraid to go . through the decent 
And quite right, too. The growth of common (streets, and creeping out of sight by back-ways. We 
sense has gradually abolished literal fasting. In ¢have all seen that. We have all sympathized 
a warm Oriental climate, abstinence from food may > heartily with the reduced widow who has it not in 
give the mind the preéminence over the body, and ¢ her power to dress her boy better; and we havo all 
so leave the mind better fitted for religious duties. § felt lively indignation at the parents who had the 
In our country, literal fasting would have just the Spore to attire their children becomingly,* but 
contrary effect: it would give the body the mastery (whose heartless parsimony made the little things 
over the soul; it would make a man so physically 2 go about under a constant sense of painful degra- 
uncomfortable that he could not attend with profit Saat 
to his religious duties at all. I am aware, Angli- An extremely wicked way of punishing children 
can reader, of the defects of my countrymen; but ¢is by shutting them up in o dark place. Darkness 
commend me to the average Scotchman for sound ‘is naturally fearful to human beings, and the stupid 
practical sense, But to return. These Fast-daye ghost-stories of many nurses make it especially 
are by many people observed as rigorously as the ‘fearful to a child. It is a stupid and wicked thing 
Scotch Sunday. On the forenoon of such a day, 2 to send a child on an errand in adark night. I do 
my friond’s little child, three years old, came to cnet remember passing through a greater trial in 
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my youth than once walking three miles alone (it ‘ittle creature made with all the energy of terror 
was not going on an errand) in the dark, along a sand despair. But the strait Pharisee refused the 
road thickly shaded with trees. I was a little ;dying request, and pointed out, with polemical 
fellow; but I got over the distance in half an hour. < bitterness, to the child, that he must be very 
Part of the way was along the wall of a church- ‘ wicked indeed to care at such a time where he was 
yard, one of those ghastly, weedy, neglected, ac- ¢ to be buried, or what might be done with his body 
cursed-looking spots, where stupidity has done ‘after death. How I should enjoy the spectacle of 
what it can to add circumstances of disgust and ~ that unnatural, heartless, stupid wroetca tarred and 
horror to the Christian’s lopg sleep. Nobody ever: feathered! The dying child was caring for a 
supposed that this walk was a trial to a boy of: thing about which Shakespeare cared; and it was 
twelve years old: so little are the tauughts of chil-‘ not in mere human weakness, but “ by faith,” that 
dren understood. And children are reticent; I am < « Joseph, when he was a-dying, gave command- 
telling now about that dismal walk for the very S ment concerning bis bones.” 

first time. And io the illnesses of childhood, chil-- I believe that real depression of spirits, usually 
dren sometimes get very close and real views of * the sad heritage of after years, is often felt in very 
death, I remember, when I was nine years old,: early youth. It sometimes comes of the child's 
how every evening, when I lay down to sleep, I< belief that he must be very bad, because he is zo 
used for about a year to picture myself lying dead, < frequently told that he is so. It sometimes comes 
till I felt as though the coffin were closing round < of the child’s fears, early felt, as to what is to be- 
me. I used to read at that period, with a curious- come of him. His parents, possibly, with the good 
feeling of fascination, Blair’s poem, “The Grave.” < sense and kind feeling which distinguish various 
But I never dreamed of telling anybody about. parents, have taken pains to drive it into the child, 
these thoughts. I belicve that thoughtful children ‘that, if his father should die, he will certainly 
keep most of their thoughts to themselves, and in ~ starve, and may very probably have to become a 
respect of the things of which they think most‘ wandering beggar. And these sayings have sunk 
are as profoundly alone as the Ancient Mariner in < deep into the little heart. I remember bow a 
the Pacific. I bave heard of a parent, an import- $ friend told me that his constant wonder. when he 
ant member of a very strait sect of the Pharisees, ¢ was twelve or thirteen years old, was this: If life 
whose child, when dying, begged to be buried not, was such a burden already, and so miserable to 
in a certain foul old bideous church-yard, but in a‘ look back npon, how could he ever bear it when he 
certain cheerful cemetery. This request the poor had grown older ? 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


ee 


4); “sharp, racking pain that went up and down m 
dtp Aide {0 the Sea Shore. ‘limbs, as I tossed them abvut ie and uaa 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. é none. 

The long summer days came and went throughS At last the heat and the pain were all gone, and 
their paths of sunshine that stretched from morn-~I lay so weak and weary on my little bed, that it 
ing until night; the birds sang their songs of re- § was an effort to open my eyes and lock from one 
joicing in the innumerable company of trees; the side of tho room to the other, and I could not have 
blackberries ripened on a thvuusand hills; the > turned my head on my pillow to save my life; and 
peaches glowed in the orchards, like sea sbells that S I ceuld only whiaper a few slow words when papa 
sleep on the gulden sands of Iudian seas; and at ;and mamma bent their pitying faces over me, and 
last those who loved me best on earth looked in my ? asked, “ How is my little sick girl to-day ?” 
face, and said: “ Thank God, the child will gets At last they held long, grave consultations by 
well !” -(my bedside, and it ended in their bringing me to 

I, Christine Abbott, had been, as grandma se uld farm-house at Mulden. And for a long, 
halting between life and death for many a week.¢long while I lay in one of the darkened front 
In the late spring I hed fallen sick suddenly with ¢ chambers of the dear old house in Malden; and at 
the scarlet fever; and after this there is a period of $ last, and very slowly, new life and strength came 
which I can remember nothing, saving that I haveS back to me. I could sit under the portico and 
& vague impression or fierce pains that beat through ? watch the winds shake softly the tresses of the 
and through my head; of some terrible heat that columbines, which hugged the great pillars, when 
seemed to scorch my blood like slow fires; and of2 the breeze from the sea came up in the late after- 
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noon, to sprinkle with cool fresh winds the hot 
day ; papa would take me out to ride in the casy 
old chaise, and in ono of these rides, the scene 
transpired that I am about to relate. We had 
gone over to the beach to see the tide comein. It 
was a grand sight in that summer afternoon to 
watch the waves as they rode in, stately as an army 
with banners, and trod with their white, swift feet 
the yellow sands. Far off the ships looked like 
great ocean lilies asleep on the blue waters, as the 
pond lilies sleep in the smal] streams under the 
shadows of the mountains. 

The deep, deep blue was stained by no film of 
cloud, and while pepa and I were drinking in with 
glad eyes the beauty about us, a little boy in avery 
old brown coat and ragged straw hat came running 
breathlessly towards us from a bank a little dis-§ “And do your father and mother live here ?” 
tance off. “No; only grandma and Tommy. Grandma is 

“Well, my boy, what is it you'll have?” asked‘ gone to pick berries on the hill this afternoon.” 


When we first came in sight of the honse, it 
looked like a little brown tent pitched on the sands. 
We found it a little, very old story and a half 
affair, with a low railing, and two lonely dwarfed 
poplar trees growing in front of it. The boy 
hurried into the house, and we heard him call 
“Mary! Mary!” 

In a moment she put her small, wondering face 
out of the door. It was very thin and pale, with 
ripples of golden hair, and eyes the color of that 
summer sky, but the roses were as faint in her 
cheeks as they were in mine. 

“Come here and tell me your name, my child,’ 
said papa, softly. 

And she came, shy and wondering. 

‘“My name is Mary Mead,” she lisped. 
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papa, as he panted up to the carriage wheels. ‘““ Well, Mary, would you like a new dress?” 
“T’ve got some real nice fresh crabs over there,” > The bright wonder filled her eyes as it had her 

pointing to the bank. S brother’s, when papa offered him the half dollar. 
Here I put in— ° “Yes,” she said. “Tommy has promised me 
“Oh papa, do get some. They’ll taste better< one, but it costs a dollar, and it takes a good while 

than anything in the world.” ¢ to earn 80 much money. He’s got half of it, 
Papa smiled. S though.” 


“My little girl’s found an alarming appetite’ Papa slipped his hand in his pocket, and I knew 
since she began to get strong;” and then he turned < very well what he was intending to do. 
to the boy, and told him he’d like a peck of the 2 ‘There, my child, is a dollar. Get you a new 
crabs. S dress right off.” 

His small sunburnt faco brightened all over. ¢ If you had seen that child’s face leap into light 

“ And how much must I give you?” asked papa. Sand amazement! 

“TI don’t know, air. I’d rather you’d set the? “ Oh,” she said, “I can go to church with Tom 


price,” said the small boy. Severy Sunday now! Thank you, sir.” 
Papa took a half dollar from his pocket, and2 At that moment the boy presented himself with 
asked— his peck of fine large crabs. 
“Will that satisfy you ?”’ “You must let me have the basket until to- 
It was a pleasure to see the wonder in the boy’s‘ morrow,” said papa. ‘‘ Then I’ll ride around here, 
bright black eycs. ¢ and return it.” 
‘Do you mean all of that, sir?” ° “Tommy, seo here,” and Mary leaned over and 
“T mean all of it.” ¢ opened her small brown hand, and showed him the 
“Oh, Mary can have her new dress now!” Sdollar. “Tho gentleman gave it to me.” 
I think that these words came right out of the; There were tears in the bright brown eyes, as 
boy’s heart, and that they were spoken to himself > Thomas Mead took off his hat, and said— 
rather than to us. “Oh, sir, I thank you !” 
* Who te Mary ?” I asked. “T shall go to meetin’ with you next Sunday, 
“She’s my little sister—Jlittler than you.” Tommy, in a new pink lawn,” lisped the little 
‘“Where does she live ?” girl. 
“In the little house on the other side of thes ‘Mary’s been sick a good while, sir,” said 
bank.” Thomas, “and I promised her when she was getting 
“Can’t we go over and see?” I whispered tos well that I’d try to get her a new dress, so we 
father. could go to church together, for grandma could 
“Yes, we'll drive round. Are your crabs there,‘ only afford to buy the bonnet. You seo we are 
my boy ?” poor folks, sir.” 


“No, sir. I got thom this morning, and hauled¢ ‘“ There’s no disgrace in that, my boy,” answered 
the boat ashore. It’s only a few rods from our > papa. 
dwelling. I’ll show you the way.” “I’m not ashamed of it, so Jong as we’re honest 
“T like that boy’s face,” I said, as he scampered 5 ones, sir.” 
off. And when papa would have slipped the half 
“So do I,” answered papa. “Poor fellow, beS dollar into the boy’s hand, be drew back, eaying 
looks as though he had a hard time of it.” that he had been paid twice already. 
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“No, that was a present to my little friend, >love God—well with them. He has told us 
here.” ‘ 80.” 
And then I kissed little Mary Mead, and then’ At that moment the carriage drew up to the 
we drove away, knowing that we left two very ¢ front gate. Mamma came out on the porch, and 
happy hearts bebind us, and our hearts were glad - ¢ stood there smiling to welcome us home. 
because of it. § I have laid it up in my thoughts, and I eball 
“What makes my little girl look so grave 2” > carry it like a precious treasure through life—the 
asked papa, bending down and looking in my face, < , memory of my ride to the gea shore. 
and then it suddenly struck me that we had been > 


er ihn oe ; : : y ‘ 
ears long while in silence which neither a Che Sirst Dush. 


“ Because I'm puzzled, papa.” : BY J. BE. M‘C. 

‘‘ About what, Christine ?” § There is no disease more contagious than ill- 

““Why, I’ve been thinking how different J am>temper, and ecarcely anything can cause more 
from that boy and girl we've just left. Here I’ve< discomfort. Let even a child come into the 
got you, and dear mamma, and grandma, to love ; breakfast-room with a frown on her face, and an 
me and care fur me. I have everything that I~ unlovely pout on ber lips, and the otber children 
want, a beautiful house to live in, plenty of hand-S will be quite sure to reflect it very soon. Presently 
soloe dresses to wear, a horse and curriage to ride, 3 one will complain tbat Belle bas taken her rocking- 





and as much money as I want; and that little boy $ chair; another will catch a buok from little Ned, 
and girl, who are just as good as I, have to live in? who was making himself very happy over the 
that little lonely old house on the sea shore. They $ bright pictures. ‘'he cradle is roughly jarred in the 
haven’t any of the pleasures nor any of the friends > confusion, and the poor little baby’s music is added 
that I have; they bave to work hard, and live as to the chorus. Poor muther takes up the pet, feeling 
you know it would kill mo to live, papa; they‘ eadly worried herself, and wondering what evil 
haven't any good dresses to woar nor anything to. 6 spirit bas entered her flock. Such wu scene always 
make them happy. I can’t understand these things, S reminds me of an illustration I saw in my child- 


papa.” hood. The cattle were ull gathered together ina 
And papa was silent a little while, and then he¢ the small farm-yard vnc frosty murning, waiting 
took my hand in his very gravely, and said— fur man John tu give thum the accustomed “fodder.” 


“My daughter, you have just asked me a ques-¢ One restless little black heifer had her temper a 
tion which has puzzled the wisest philosophers and ‘ jittle touched by the sharp air, and as she thought, 
the best and noblest of Christian men through all no doubt, her neighbor occupied a little too much 
the ages of time—a question which has tried the ¢ roum, she gave her a push. The dignified old cow 
faith of the truest hearts and the greatest of philan-/ returned it directly, and that led to a mutual 
thropigts which have ever blessed tho world with‘ quarrel. Of course, such a procedure encruached 
the lives they have dedicated to the service of suf cupsiderably on the standiug room of others, who, 
fering humanity. Sith such an exumple belure them, were ready tv 

“And this great question, which good men have) take affrunt easily, and in five minutes’ time the 
dwelt ou and wondered over until sometimes it has¢ engagement became general. Such a plungivg and 
driven them to agony and madness, because God's \ tearing of the ground, aud clicking of hurus, 1 dare 
allotments to men, His providences on the earth ¢ say you never saw, and all sprung from that first 
are so dark and varied, is one that faith in Him‘ uolucky push. 
alone cin answer. Be careful about that “first push” Loys and 

“We cannot understand why one should be 280; girls, it you are not prepared to gee the sad results 
happy und blessed in all outward circumstances, > that will follow. Ob, how every ove loves a sunny- 
and another so poor and unfortunate. But we faced and sunny-tempered little chill. Such a 
know that our Father in Heaven is a God of love, © spirit can make the pluinest face beauuful to every 
and that in His own good time the mystery shall? une who sees it, and it adds a churin to beauty 
all bo made clear; and because that it is the) which nothing else can give. Dv not be ready iv 
cherished desire of His great and mighty heart < see an offence in every tritie, but good-naturediy 
that His children should be happy, they shall be so; 2 ass over the annoyance. If the old cow had not 


furever.”’ ¢ ¢ pushed back, no doubt there would have been 
“Oh, papa, I like to hear you talk like that,” I ¢ no quarrel. We must learn to “bear and furbear’’ 
said. a great deal in this world if we would pass on 


“And, my daughter, wo who are blessed above + 2 pleasantly ourselves and make others happy. 


others, cau take God’s gifts with the reverent and < 2 
grateful hearts which He loves.” : No one was ever scolded out of hia sins. The 


“Ob, papa, I will remember that.” j heart, corrupt as it is, aud because it is so, grows 
“And remember too, my daughter, that alike: angry if it bo not treated with sumo management of 
with rich and pvor it shall be well with those why ‘ good manners, and scolds again. 
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; 8. Is it attached to anything else ?— Yee. 
Parlor Amusements. 9. Is it elevated on high ?—I¢ ie. 
—_— 10. Is it hollow ?— Yes. 
THE GAME OF TWENTY-ONE QUESTIONS. 11. Is it part of a consecrated edifice ?— Yee. 

The origin of the “Game of Twenty-one Ques-> 12. Is it gilded ?— Yes. 
tions” may be said to be lost in the mists of antiquity.¢ 13. Is it spherical ?— Yee. 
It is congenerous with the art of cross-examination—» 14, Is it the ball of St. Paul’s?— Yes. 
it is identical with the art of reasoning by induc-¢ 4A better way of playing the game, and really a 
tion. more difficult one, is to confine the selection to the 

An Amerioan statesman, in his account of a visit proper names of persons of celebrity. The range 
to England some years ago, relates how he once‘ of choice is very great, and the practice of the 
saw this game played by the late Mr. Canning, » game becomes a most valuable exercise of historical 
and from that account it is sometimes called? or contemporary knowledge, both for the questioner 
“Canning’s Game.” The game was played eet C and the answerer; for the latter must take care 
thing after this fashion:—One of the company? not to select the name of a person with whose 
selected an object which Mr. Canning was to find history and circumatances he is not perfectly well 
out after twenty-one questions. The great states. ° acquainted. 
man seems to have been very nearly puzzled; but; ‘The “Game of Twenty-one Questions” may be 
after exhausting all his questions, and to quote: the / ’ played by any number of persons; that is to say, 
words of the narrator, “rolling his rich eye,” he ; any number of persons may participate in it. Bat 
exolaimed—‘I think it must be the Lord High > 9s there is to be only one questioner, there had bet- 
Steward’s wand.” And that simple white emblem: ‘ter be only one answerer, who should be appointed 
of office, which is borne before the sovereign upon S hy the rest of the company to answer for them. 
state occasions, it proved to be. \ The advantage of this is evident; for, in order 

“Canning’s Game,” however, differs from the’ that the game may be a fuir test of the questioner’s 
legitimate game of Twenty-one Questions, in that > knowledge and skill in the art of putting ques- 
it admits of complex questions, which are, in fact, ¢ : » tions, it ia desirable that he should be answered by 
several questions rolled into ove. In the strict - “some one who is equally skilful with himself, and 
game, no question ia fair that may not be answered‘ who ig sufficiently well acquainted with the facts 
by plain “Yes” or “Nv.” Now ‘Canning’ 35 to deliver his answer without hesitation. An acute 
Game” admits of such questions as these: ‘ Doed © questioner will get a great deal more from a little 
the article you have selected belong tv tbe animal, » hesitation, as we have often seon exemplified. Upon 
the vegetable, or the mincral kingdum?” And if it- one occasion the questioner had elicited that the 
be a pair of bellows, the answer will bave to be— > person to be discovered was a Greek, who had lived 
“It is divided amoung all throv;” for there are the’ before the Christian era, and had been celebrated 
wooden handles and flats, the iron nozzle and the’ for his intellectual gifts. Ho then asked if he had 
leathern sides, This renders “ Cauning’s Game” < been known as a soldier, and received at once an 
really very easy, although at first it appears very ¢ answer in the negative. Directly afterwards tho 
difficult. Here is an example of it as we have / answerer hesitated, and recalled his answer—“ Yes,” 
heard it played :— ¢ he slowly udmitted, “he tae known as a soldier.” 

1. Does the article belong to the animal, the- Tho hesitation was a revelation, and then came the 
vegetable, or the mineral kingdom ?—To the min-¢ question, like a flash of lightning, ‘‘ Was he accused 


eral. 2 of having diagraced himself as a soldier?” “He 
2. Is it metallic ?—J¢ te, ? was,” replied the surprised answerer. ‘Then it 
3. Is it manufactured ?— Yes. 7 was DEMOSTHENES ;”—and the great Athenian ora- 
4, Is it singular and special, or are there many = tor, who ran away frum the battle of Chaxronea, it 
Lt ie singular and special. 2 was. 
5. Is it in England ?— Yee. ¢ To give some idea of the manner in which names 
6. Is it in the metropolis ?— Yee. Scan be elicited by questions answerable by ‘ Yes” 


Suspicion would here arise that it was one of the’ or “ No,” we give an example :— 
crown jewels—possibly the crown itself. The ques-< 1. Is it the name of a man ?— Yee. 
tioner (having this in view) reminded the answerer? 2. Is he now alive ?—.Vo. 
that he had stated that the object was entirely ¢ 3. Was he a native of these islands ?— Yee. 
metallic. The answerer adhered to that statement.» 4. Did he live in the present century ?—wNo. 
This put the crown out of court, having regard tos 5. Did he live in the eighteenth century ?—WNo. 
the silk velvet and miniver fur of the cap and its ; 6. Did ho live in the seventeenth century ?— Yea. 


lining. In fixing the tims, if the period is carried back 
7. Is its place in the open air ?— Yee. 2 s bayond the seventeenth century, it is generally de- 
8. Is it of one piece or many ?— c sirable to take a good Icap back, and ask if it was 


Some hesitation here took place, and the question » S before the Conquest. The number of names popu- 
was withdrawn. larly known as belonging to the periods between 
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the Conquest and the end of the sixteenth century“ 
is comparatively small. Here, however, we have / 
hunted the name into the seventeenth century. % 
Our next question relates to the most important > 
event of that century :— ? 

7. Did be take any part in the Commonwealth, ‘ 
or in the troubles leading thereto ?— Yee. 


eventually came a slow and reluctant “Yes.” 
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5. Has he lived in this country ?—WNo. 

6. Did he live before the Reformation ?— 
7. Before the Norman Conquest? No. 

8. Was he a warrior ?— Yes. 

9. Did he hold royal rank 7— 

This question caused considerable hesitation ; 
It 


Yea. 


8. Had he any title beyond that of plain Mr. as 2 was evident that there was some peculiarity about 


¢ 


Yes. 
4 


9. Was he a soldier ?— Yes. 


this fact. 
10. Was ho a native of a country east of Rome? 


10. Was he a member of the House of Lords ?—< — Yes. 


gs ¢ 
Yea. ? 


We now begin to see land; and the next fact to/ 
be determined is the initial of his name. ¢ 
11. Is the initial of his name in the first half of » 
the alphabet ?— Yea. y 
12. Ie it the first six letters ?— Yee. ? 

13. Is it the letter F.— Yee. 

14, Then it is Lord Falkland ?— Yes. S 

Take another (played some little time ago), which ° 
will illustrate some of the difficulties with which ‘ 
the questioner may have to contend in dealing with ~ 
an answer where information is defective :— 

1. Is it the name of a man ?— Yes, 

2. Is he alive ?— Yee. 

3. Is he a native of these islands ?—No. 

4. Is he a European ?—No-o-0. G 

The hesitation which accompanied this answer / 
saved many questions, and eventually enabled the ~ 
questioner to get at the name. 

5. Is he an Asiatic.— Yes. 

Does he hold royal rank ?—No-o-o. 
Is he a warrior ?— Yes. 
Is his country independent ?—No. 

9. Is it part of Russia in Asia ?— Yee. 

10, Is the initial of his name in the first half of 
the alphabet ?—No. 

11. Is it after R ?— Yee. 

12. Is it S ?— Yes. 

“Just now you told me that his country is not- 
independent, and that it ts part of Russia in Asia: , 
it is not a question in the game; but I will aek you ” 
if you adhere to these replies?” The answerer‘, 
(after some hesitation) replied, J do. : 

13. “My impression is go strong that you aro’ 
wrong in this, that I shall answer, after that assump- | 
tion, that the name is Scuamys.”— /t is, Where. © 
upon the questioner explained, that as the Circas- : 
sians were as yet a perfectly independent people, ¢ 


NS 


NX 


ROE 


ra 


Nee 


re od 


S 
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11, Did he take any part, on either side, in any 
of the Crusades ?—No. 

12. Did he live in the 14th century ?— No. 

13. In the 15th ?— Yes. 

14. Is the initial of his name in the first balf of 
the alphabet ? 

Here, more hesitation and consultation among 
the proposers of the name; eventually an intima- 
tion that the question could not be satisfactorily 
answered in that form. The question was accord- 
ingly amended into— 

15. Does the initial of the name whereby he is 


> generally known in bistory belong to the first half 


of the alphabet 7?— No. 

16. Is it before R ?—No. 

17. Where the wars in which he was concerned 
subversive of any existing form of government ?— 
Yea. 

18. Where questions of religion mixed up with 
them ?— Yes. 

19. Was the Turkish Empire in any manner in- 
volved in them ?— Yea, 

20. Is the name which he is generally known by 
composed of two words ?— Yes. 

21. Then it is ScANDER BE@. 

And it teas George Castriota, the Alhanian chief- 
«tain, who, in the 15th century, rose against the 
Moslem power, excited a religious fanaticism, and 
‘assumed royal rank under the title of Scander Beg. 





BIRDS FLY. 
A very simple game, in which all the players 
“place a finger on the table, or on the knees of the 
- conductor of the game, to be raised in the air when 
the conductor says—“ Birds jly,” “ Pigeons (or any 
winged object in natural history) fly.” 
If he names a non-winged animal, and any 


and had protected their independence hitherto suc-/ Player raises his hand in distraction, the latter pays 
cessfully against the Russian arms, it wag not cor- ( a forfeit—the same in case of his neglecting to raise 
rect to describe them as subjugated, or their country - “it at the name of a bird or winged insect. 
as any part of Russia in Asia. 
The following is an example of the game where’) ConceNTRATE Yotr Powers.—The weakest liv- 
the name selected was somewhat out of the ordinary » ing creature, by concentrating his powers on a 
track. It was specially selected in the expectation ¢ single object, can accomplish something; the 
of puzzling the writer :— 2 strongest, by dispersing his over many, may not 
1. A male ?— Yes. faccomplish anything. The drop, by continually 
2. Alive ?—No. S falling, bores its passage through the hardest rock ; 
3. A native of these realms ?—WNo, C the hasty torrent rushes over it with bideous uproar, 


4. Of Europe '— Yes, é and leaves no trace behind. 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 





bs ° tS Divide a large egg plant into two portions, and 
Sa by Mm § tore, ae the pulp from the shell. Boil the pulp until 
BY J. E. w’c. soft, and when well drained mash it; add crumbled 


Some one has said, that “when a jou rneyman : bread, grated onion, sweet marjoram, pepper, salt, 


; ae 2and two ounces of butter. When well mixed, fill 
succeeds in laying up his first five shillings, his > 
fortune is made.” The habit of economiszing is not ” the shells, and bake them for an hour in a mode- 
so difficult to form as many imagine, and it is cer- rately hot oveo. The egg plant must behead 
tainly of enuugh value to be worth quite an effort. seasoned, otherwise it will not be so palatable. 
Almost every housekeeper in moderate circumstan-§ BorLep Oxra.- This vegetable, which is also a 
ces has it in her power to “ lay aside something for 2 great favorite with us, we prepare in the following 
a rainy day,” and there seems of late to be a great ( manner : 
amount of rainy weather all over our land. Begin: In removing the okra from the stal’, i‘ should 
by setting before you some definite sum you in not be cut too closely to the plant, as the juice will 
endeavor to set aside, ssy five dollars or ten, ac- escape, and destroy the muculent quality of the 
cording to your circumstances. Do not despise< plant. After throwing the okra into boiling water, 
even aingle pennies, that will help you make out‘ add salt, and a very little saleratus. Buil rapidly 
the amount. You will be surprised to see how ( for fifteen to twenty minutes, according to the age 
easily it is accumulated, and vet your family has‘ of the vegetable, and when couked it should be im- 
not been deprived of a single comfort, and you? mediately removed from the water. It should be 
have not felt the want of a single accustomed § cooked in an earthen vessel or one lined with china, 
laxury. There are many little savings we can ?as tin will discolor it. Season‘as desired. 
make which we never feel after they are once 
done. A few shillings less for adress trimming > CARE oF BLackrna BRUSHES, AND HOW TO CLEAN 
than we intended, a bonnet a half e dollar cheaper ¢ SHozs.— Never suffer your shoe brushes to be used 
than usual, a bright new cashmere instead of the $ fur any other purpose tha: that of cleaning shoes ; 
winter silk we bad decided to get; all these are¢ and do not exchange them for one another. Keep 
little matters in themselves, but the sum of such § your polishing brush for polishing, your blacking 
savings is quite an amount. The main point is to? brush for laying on the blacking, and your hard 
make a beginning, and to have the savings box brush for removing the mud and dirt. Let your 
become an “institution” in your house. We seldom 2 boots or shoes be thoroughly . ry befure yon clean 
see a fumily who have been in the habit of judi-§tuem. Always remove the strings from them before 
ciously saving, ever reduced to extreme poverty. Jthe brush is applied; for, if the blacking once 
There is a kind of saving “which tendeth to touches the strings, they will never look well after- 
poverty,” as surely as the course of the riotous > wards, and they soil the fingers io tying. Blacking 
waster. He that shuts up his purse from calls of which dries too quickly, and leaves a whitish coat- 
beneficence will very likely die a poor man, with» ing upon the leather, is bad; it has too much 
regard to worldly estate; and most surely in = ia in it, and wiil soon crack the leather. 








other world, where riches are not weighed by silver 
aod gold, he will be found poor indeed. Baxter, 5 Orava: MarmaLape.—Procure Seville oranges, 
who was noted for his charities, has left ot them so tender that you can pierce them with 
recurd ; ‘‘ The little money I have by me, was saved, straw, changing the water two or three times. 
I hardly know how, or when, at the time when I‘ Drain them, take off the rind, weigh the pulps, 
gave away most.” Frugality, beneficence oe taking out th: pip: ; and eupposing the 
prosperity go hand in hand. And the stores ofS quantity to be six pounds, add seven of sugar; 
head and heart riches you will lay up in the prac- boil it slowly till the syrup be clear, then add the 
lice of thoughtful economy and generous charity, < peel, having cut it into strips. Boil it up again, 
are worth more than all the silver and gold on the Sand i it is finished. Thia is a new method, has been 
glube. ¢ tried, and found to be excellent as well as economi- 
| ¢ cal. 








Baxep Ego Piant.—The following receipts, says 
a currespondent of the Germantown Telegraph, have To Sant Burrer.—Butter must be salted as 
been used in our family fur a number of years, and > fresh as possible, any delay being injurious. Hav- 
we consider them the most palatable method of < ing dried the salt in an oven, and pounded it fine, 
preparing Egg Plant and Okra for the table. One wath the butter in several waters till it no longer 
uf our most favorite vegetables is the egg plant, < imparts a milky appearance to the water. Spread 
aod our manner of preparing it is certainly an im- gi out, and spriokle over it the pounded salt, one 
provement over the ordinary way of cooking this ¢ ounce to every. pound of butter; knead them well 
most wholesome esculent. $ together, till the butter and salt are thoroughly 
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incorporated. Press the butter into stone jars,- more eggs. In either case, let the tapioca be pre- 
perfectly sweet and dry, and let it stand seven or, pared early. To becold before it is baked or boiled, 
eight days, when it will be found to bave eeparated > it must stand a quarter of an hour befor you turn 
from the sides of the pot. As this space admits the< it out. 
air, the butter would soon spoil if left in that state, > 

and must therefore be further pressed till perfectly 
compact. 





Lewon CorDIAL.—Take eight fine lemons, pare 
© off the rind very thin, and cut it into small shreds, 
which put intoa bottle; add a pint of spirits of wine 

or brandy, or whisky not smoked, a dozen bitter 
¢ almonds bruised and blanched ; putall into a bottle 
for six days. Make a syrup of a pound of fine 
lump sugar; let it boil, and then cool; pour it into 
the bottle, and let it stand six days longer; filter it 
through blotting paper, and bottle for use. It will 
be ready in a few weeks, but is better for keeping. 





Poppina Uniqugs.—A quarter-pound of raw 
pvtatoes scraped, a quarter-pound of raw carrots 
scraped, a quarter-pound of currants, and the same 
quantity each of suet, chopped fine, and flour; a 
little salt and allspice. Mix all these well together, 
and make it the consistence of a pudding for boil- 
ing, by stirring in treacle; about two table-spoon- 
fuls will be enough, or it may require rather more. 
This should be put into a greased puddiog-mould, 
and boiled two hours. It may be served up either 
with or without sweet sauce. 





For Cotp 1n tHE Heap.—Just now, when rain 
and sunshine, warm weatber and frost, succeed 
each other so rapidly, any addition to the stock of 

Tapioca Puppina.—One quart of cold water; six 2 houschold knowledge on the subject of curing a 
table-epoonfuls of tapioca ; set on tho fire and stir¢ cold in the head cannot but be acceptable. A 
till it boils; then add one ounce and a half of) Belgian physician, M. Fan, tells us that this 
white sugar in powder. Again set it on the fire fur< troublesome affection may be frequently arrested by 
® quarter of an hour, stirring it occasionally ; take) a brisk friction of the back of the head with some 
it off, pour it into a basin, and stir in immediately 2 stimulant lotion, as lavender water, eal volatile, 
one ounce of fresh butter and three eggs well benton &c.; and moreover that a similar rubbing practised 
first; pour it into a buttered fire-dish, and bake?’ two or threo times a week, will prevent the “ catch- 
gently one hour; or it may be boiled ono< ing” of a cold by those who are liable to do so 
buur and a half in a mould, adding two from slight causes. 








6 vapor is immediately generated, to be absorbed by 


HEHEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
the clothing, and to cool you off too rapidly. 


Health of Soldiers. 
Abundant sleep is essential to bodily efficiency, 


Doctor Hall, publisher of the Journal of Health : and to that alertness of mind which is all-important 
New York city, has issued an abridged edition “ in an engagement; and few things more certainly 





his “So.piezr-Heatra,” which sells for five cents—2and more effectually prevent sound sleep than 
or, at forty cents per dozen. Condensed into a‘eating heartily after sundown, especially after a 
brief space, this little pamphlet contains a large.’ beavy march or desperate battle. 
number of useful hints to soldiers—especially re-5 Nothing is more certain to secure endurance and 
garding their health. As many copies as possible 2 capability of long-continued effurt, than the avoid- 
should be distributed in our armies. We make a ance of everything as a drink except cold water, 
few extracts to show how practical and useful it > Not excluding coffee at breakfast. Drink even cold 
would prove, if widely circulated :— water very slowly, and as little as possible, until the 
On a march, from April to November, the entire S afternoon ; a fruit-stone or pebblo held around in 
clothing should be a colored flannel shirt, with ac the mouth, moderates thirst. 


loosely-buttoned collar, cotton drawers, woollen 
pantaloons, shoes and stockings, and a light- 
colored felt hat, with a broad brim to protect the 
neck, eyes and face, from the glare of the sun and 
from the rain, and a substantial but not heavy coat 
when off duty. 

Never lie or sit down on the grass or bare earth 
for a moment; rather use your hat—a handkerchief 
even, is a great protection. The warmer you are, 
the greater need for this precaution, asa damp 


After any sort of exhausting effort, a cup of coffee, 
bot or cold, is an admirable sustainer of the strength 
until nature begins to recover itself. 

Unless after a long abstinence or great fatigue, 
do not eat very beartily just before a great under- 
taking, because the nervous power is irresistibly 
drawn to the stomach to manage the food eaten, 
thus drawing off that supply which the brain and 
muscles so much need. 

Never go to sleep, especially after a great effort, 
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even in hot weather, without some covering over 
you. 

Under all circumstances, rather than lie down on 
the bare ground, lie in the hollow of two logs placed 
together, or across several smaller pieces of wood, 
laid side by side; or, sit on your hat, leaning 
against a tree. A napof ton or fifteen minutes in 
that position will refresh you more than an hour on 
the bare earth, with the additiunal advantage of 


While on a march, lie down the moment you 
halt for a rest; every minute spent in that position 
refreshes more than five minutes standing or loiter- 
ing about. 

Whenever it is practicable, sleep with your feet 
to the camp-fire. 

Tu1rst.—While on a march, courageously resist 
thirst, eepecially in the early part of tbe day, 
for the more you drink, the weaker will you 


perfect safety. become. 

If from any wound the blond spirts out in jets,¢ ARDENT Sprrits.—It is beyond dispute, that 
instead of a steady stream, you will die in a few > always and everywhere those who drink most of 
minutes unless it is remedied; because an artery ¢ liquors in apy shape, beer, brandy, whisky, or 
has been divided, and that takes the bluud direct‘ rum, soonest give out, soonest get sick, and are the 
from the fountain of life. To stop this jniatantly,2 siowest to recover. A very eminent English pbysi- 
tie a handkerchief or other cloth very lousely § cian has lately communicated the fact, that out of 
BETWEEN !! the wound and the heart: put a2 one thousand members of the “Sick Clubs of Pres- 
stick, bayonet or ramrod beticeen the skin and the ton,” who merely used but did not abuse spiritous 
handkerchief, and twist it around until the bleeding ; liquors, twenty-three were laid aside by sickness 
ceases, and keep it thua until the surgeon arrives. Severy year for an average time of fifty-three days, 

If the blood fows in a slow, regular stream, a2 while of an equal number who never touched 
vein has been pierced, and the handkerchief must § liquor there were only thirteen sick, averaging but 
be on the other side of the wound from the heart; ¢ twenty-three days; the number sick, the rapidity 
that is, below the wound. < of recovery, the time lost, and the expense, all being 

Whenever possible, take a plunge into any lake< more than one-half, and fifty per cent. in favor 
or ranning stream every morning, ag soon as you < of those who never used ardent spirits. Water 
get up; if none at hand, endeavor to wash the< quenches thirst better if not very cold, espe- 
body all over as soon as you leave your bed, for . cially if but a few swallows are taken at one time. 
personal cleanliness acts like a charm against ali ‘ Toa and coffee are better at meals for the soldier than 
diseases, always either warding them off altogether, < water; but they should not be drank between 
or greatly mitigating their severity and shurtening ; meals ; only in sips on a march, or under great 
their duration. Let every sort of bath be com-< exertions. The safest beverage in hot weather is 
pleted within five minutes. ° molasses and water. 

Keep the hair of the head closely cut, say within : FLANNEL.—Wear it all over in all weathers, ex- 
an inch and a half of the scalp in every part,<cept to use cotton drawers during the summer 
repeated on the first of each month, and wash the: months if you have them. Wash your flannels 
whole scalp plentifully in cold water every murning. : once a week if possible. When not, hang them 

Wear woollen stovkings and easy-fitting, thick-<up, also all your clothing, in the mid-day sun, 
soled shoes, keeping the toe aud finger nails always < whenever there is a chance to do so. Dry clothing 
cut moderately close. Sisa great preservative of health. A single damp 

It is more important to wash the feet well every ¢ garment has sent many a person to the grave in & 
night, than to wash the face and hands of morn-< few days, and made others invalids for a lifetime. 
ings; because it aids to keep the skin and nuils2 Sleep as often and as much as you can ; itis a 
soft, and to prevent chafings, blisters, and corng, all ¢ great invigorator. Five minutes’ sleep will refresh, ; 
of which greatly interfere with a soldier's duty. < invigorate, and strengthen more than any glass of 

The most universally safe position, after all <jiquor. It is better far to sleep too warm than even 
staunnings, hurts, and wounds, is that of being <a little too cool. 
placed on the back, the head being elevated threes Frer.—Thick-soled shoes, moderately loose, are 
or four inches only; aiding more than any one? best on a march, and it would be a great protection 
thing else can do, to equalize and restore the proper ) to the feet against chafings, ete., to rub a few drops 
circulation of the blood. ve any kind of mild oil into the skin of the soles 

The more weary you are after a march or other : before a march. 
work, the more easily will you take cold, if you re- 
main still after it is over, unless, the moment you? Exxrcisz.—By slow degrees the infant should be 
cease motion, you throw a coat or blanket over S accustomed to exercise, both within doors and in the 
your shoulders. This precaution should be taken c open air; but he should never be moved about after 
in the warmest weather, especially if there is even a- sucking or feeding; it will be apt to sicken him. 
slight air stirring. < Exercise should be given by carrying him about and 

If wet to the skin by rain or by swimming rivers, « gently dandling him in his mother’s or nurse’s arms; 
keep in motion until the clothes are dried, and no< but dancing him up and down on the knee is very 
harm will result. > fatiguing for a young child. 

« 





TOILET AND WORK TABLE. 





CARRIAGE WRAPPER. < choice, or according to the size of the pieces of silk 
In this ehangeable climate it is necessary to be to be brought into use. From this shape cut a 
provided for all weathers, sunshine, showers, and : great many pieces of silk, fold them longways 
cold winds alternating each other. For the open - down the middle, gather them round the edsv, 
carriage an ornamental wrapper is an elegance as - draw up the thread to three-quarters of an inch, if 
well as a convenience. These should be light, and. the oval be of the inch and a-balf size, or to an 
yet warm, and in a material that cannot be injured - inch if of the two-inch size. Cuta round of calico, or 
by crumpliog ; they should also be in a variety of: #2y other suitable material, the size of the cushion 
well-contrasted colors, this adding very much to > to be made, and commence stitching on these litthe 
the advantageous effect of dress and style. The‘ Silk scallops in regular rows all round, beginning at 
one we are now giving forms a very agrecable ¢ the outer edge, row succeeding row, until the whole 
occupation while in progress, and a very handsome ) “Pee is covered with them, ending at the centre 
and usefal article when completed. It is worked? 804 finishing with & small rosette of ribbon of 
in single crochet, in different colored stripes, ing soon! half-an-inch wide. The arrangement of the 
Berlin wool. When each stripe is sufficiently long, ¢ C°loré must depend on the taste of the worker; bat 
the stars are worked in with a wool needle, each of 5 *¥° oF three alternate rows of black and a single 
the four leaves requiring three stitches to form it.2°lor round the edge, as a sort of simple border, 
This part of the work is very slight, but it adds improves the effect. A round, well-raised sofa 
much to the appearance of the work. All the ee has @ very pretty appearance made in 
stitches ofeach star meet in the centre, but the? this way, and toilette table mats are equally euit- 
middle stitch in each leaf is longer at the top. § able. 
When the stripes are completed they are joined 
together by a double row of sewing, the stitches COTTON WAGON. 
being taken all one way, and the contrary way) This useful little article for the work table, 
returning, so that they croes each other; for this capable of holding five different sized reels of 
purpose black wool must be used. The arange-» cotton, is made of card-board, bound with narrow 
ment of the colors are in some mensure fixed by ¢ ®@tin ribbon, and sown together in the form shown 


4 


the laws of contrast ; maize-color, violet, green, gray, 2 our illustration. A small piece of card-board, 
and Magenta, join well together, without being too 2 three yards of ribbon, and five reels of cotton, will 
violent in effect. The stars should be in alternate be required to make it. Cut out of card-board 
rows of black and white. A fringe, composed of the; five pieces the exact size of the diagrams, one 


different colors, with black interspersed, completes piece for the bottom, one each for the two ends, and 
this wrapper. two scalloped pieces for the sides. Bind these 


pieces all round with narrow satin ribbon of any 
bright color, as mauve, scarlet, pink, or blue; thea 
CIRCULAR SOFA CUSHION. sew them together on the outside to the proper 
Every lady taking an interest in the various sorts( shape. Previously to putting the wagon together, 
of fancy work which call into exercise the truly > the two scalloped pieces must have five holes pierced 
feminine qualities of taste and industry will, no? with a stiletto, for the ribbon to pass through to tie 
doubt, possess amongst her Work Table stores in the reels; these holes should be slightly overeast 
Many small cuttings of different colored silks, too? with silk, to keep them from breaking out. Place 
trifling to allow of many applications, and yet too‘ the cotton in the wagon, the coarsest at the top, 
good in material and too pretty in color to be-and tie it in by drawing the ribbon through the 
thrown away. A French cushion, made up in the§ first reel and back again through the second, and 
simplest manner possible, offers a use for these ¢ tie it in a bow; then pass it through the second 
fragmonts which we think may be followed to ad-‘ reel and back again through the third, and tie ap- 
vantage. Cut an oval shape in card-board, of which other bow; proceed in this manner until ali the 
the length may be an inch and a-half, according to< reels are tied in. 





eee ee) 


EDITORY’ DEPARTMENT. 








“*AFPTER THE BATTLE.” And the stars looked down on the battle field, as 
Tt was over at last. The sun which bad walked ¢ they had come out and looked down for scores of 
slow and calm through tbe long hours of that 5 years on the fair young land which had arisen in 
terrible day, had gone down in a column of fire 2 her strength and beauty, until amid all the nations 
beyond the western bills, and now the stars were § there was none to compare with her—on the great 
coming out swiftly, like golden petals scattered all 2 cities that were hung like jewels on her green 
over an azure soil. bosom—on the broad harvest fields that waved 
(320) 
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their tresses for joy through her golden summers— ° “There’s some folks in the world that'll feel 
on the houses where the dwellers thereof sat peace- < worse, I ’spuse, because you’ve gone out of it?” 

fal and happy under their own vine and fig tree—: A spasm of pain was on tbe bronzed, ghastly 
on all this had the stars which came up night by ” features. 

night to the watch-tuwers of the sky looked, until ats “Yes,” said the man, in tbick tones, “there’s 
last there came a change; and now where the one woman with a littie boy and girl, away up 
harvests had waved their locks in the summer Samong the New Hampsbire mountains, that it'll 
winds, was that most terrible sight which the well nigh kill to bear of this,” and then the man 
sun and the stars ever beheld—the sight of a battle ° ,8roaued out in bitter anguish. “Oh God, have 
field. The conflict had waged hot and terrible that S pity upon wy wife and children !” 

day. 2 And the other drew eloser to him. 

The hearts of the distant mountains had ibd “And away down among the cotton fields of 
dered with the thunder of cannon, and the earth 2 Georgia, there’s a woman and a little boy whose 
had drank in blood, as in autumn she drinks in S hearts will break when they hear what this day has 
the equincctial gales; but at last the day’s awful > done,”—and then the cry wrung itself sharply out 
work was done, and the night winds lifted the gray § of lie heart, ‘Ob God, have pity upon them !” 
banners of smoke from the battle field. >) And from that moment the northerner and the 

The air was fall of the beat and smell of powder; 2 southerner ceased to be foes. The thought of those 
the dead lay thick together with stark, ghastly 5 distant homes on whom the anguish was so soon to 
faces on the trampled grass; the wounded lay ¢ fall, drew them close together in that last hour, 
thicker, filling the air with moans—riderless horses § and the two men wept like little children. And at 
rushed terrified over the field; and the dying day- ¢ last the porthener spoke, talking more to himself 
Tight and the selemn stars watehed over all, A $than anything else, and he did not know that the 
little way from the battle field ran a small stream, are was listening greedily to every word: 
making a blue fold in the dark grass, and twos ‘‘She used to come—my little girl—bless her 
wounded men had crawled to its banks to slake heart! every night to meet me when I came home 
their thirst. from the fiel.ls; and she would stand under the 

And when the two men crawling along the banks » great plum tree, that’s just beyond the back door 
looked up and met each other's faces, they knew cat home, with the sunlight making a yellow crown 
they were enemies, ard they knew, too, that a few Sin her golden curls, and the laugh dancing in her 
hours ago each bad aimed his rifle at the other, 2 eyes, when she heard the click of the gate. I see 
and that aim had made the ghastly wound a little her there now, and I’d take her in my arms, and 
way from the heart, which had drunk the life 2she’d put up her little red lips for a kiss; but my 
blood of each, and each had glared desperately on $ <little girl will never watch under the old plum 
the other a moment before he fell. C tree by the well for her father again. I shall never 

But there was no fierceness in the eyes of those < hear her cry of joy as she catches a glimpse of me 
men now, as they sat face to face on the bank of Sat the gate—I shall never see her little feet run- 
the stream ; the strife and the anger had all gone cning over the grass to spring into my arms, 
now, and they sat still, dying men, who a few hours :: again !” 
before bad been deadly foes—sat still and looked > “And,” said tho southerner, “there’s a little 


ateach other. At last one of them spoke: < brown-eyed, brown-haired girl, that used to watch 
“‘We haven’t either a chance tv hold out much ’in the cool afternoons for her father when he rode 
longer, I judge.” Sin from bis visit to the plantations—I can see her 


“No,” said the other, with a little mixture of sweet little face shining out now from the roses 
sadness and recklessness. ‘“ You dil that last job< that covered tbe pillars, and her shout of joy as I 
of yours well, as that bears witness,” und he pointed 5 bounded from my horse and chased the little flying 
to a wound a little above his heart, frum which the < fect and the loud laugh up and down the veranda. 
life blood was slowly ouzing. 5 But, my darling, your bright little face wil] grow 

“Not better than you did yours,” answered the pale with watching among the roses for your fa- 
other, with a grim smile, and he puinted to & 5 ther, and you and be will never go laughing and 
wound a little higher up, larger and more ragged— g romping up and down the old veranda again !” 

a deadly one. And the northerner drew near to tho southerner, 

And then the two men gazed on each other again > Sand the hot tears stood on his cold cheeks, as he 
in the dim light, for the moon had come over the: 5 said— 
hills now, and stood among her stars like a pearl > “Friend, may God have pity on our fatherless 
of great price. And as they looked a softer feel- ¢ children !” 
ing stule over the heart of each towards his fallen ) ‘‘ Amen!” said the southerner, fervently. 
fue; a feeling of pity fur the strong, manly life? And the northerner spoke now, in a husky 
laid low, a feeling of regret for that inexorable ) whisper, for the eyes uf the dying men were glass- 
necessity of war which made each man the slayer ° ing fast. 
of the other; and at last one spoke— ¢ “We hare fought like brave men together. We 
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are going before God in a little while. Let us for- 2 the rooms on Essex street; and how we gazed with 
give each other.” @ wonder and shrinking on the array of complicated 

The southerner now tried to speak, but the sound ¢ machinery, which reminded us of nothing in the 
died away in a gurgle from his white lips; but he ¢ world so much as some old inquisition of the dark 
took the hand of his fallen foe, and his stiffening Cages, with its implements of torture! 
fingers closed tight over it, and his last look wasaS But how innocent all that array of ropes, and 
smile of forgiveness and peace. And when the ° frames, and strange looking couches proved them- 
next morning’s sun walked up the gray stairs of Sselves in a little while—bow we learned to love the 
the dawn, touched with piok, it looked down ara nal of the rooms on Essex street; and how we 
saw the two foes lying dead with their hands guaye gone away wondering at the new life and 
clasped in each other, by the stream which ran -vigor that seemed leaping in every pulse—at the 
elose to the battle field. new strength, and glow, and exhilaration we feel in 

And the little girl with golden hair that watched >living, and wondering at the magical system which 
under the plum tree among the bills of New Hamp- < had effected all this change. 
shire, and the little girl with bright brown bair> Dear reader, because it is so terrible a thing for 
that waited by the roses among the green plains stones youth to lie always under this shadow of iil 
Georgia, were fatherless. v.F.T. ‘health, because it so limits one’s usefulness and 
db doe all real enjoyment, will not you who are 
DOCTOR LEWIS'S GYMNASTICS. suffering under this fearful curse of prostrated 

We are told that our fofefathers were a hardy Saati eae nroken: Hesith; we Dr a . oe 
race, and certainly the men and women who Ce ee ee ee eae Gee eee ce ene. 
weathered those first terrible winters in Massa- 6 rake. you act : 

: He can tell you what to do, and how to do it; 

chusetts without furnaces or even tolerable fire. ° din hi ; { flexib! sat tcabeees anes 
places, who breasted with their strong hearts and a are eee, y y 


; ; Cfind the health which pills and powders and all 
iron nerves all the rigors of that new fierce climate, ¢ : 

.. ‘Manner of compounds and drugs have failed to be- 
must have been of very different material from their 








stow. V. F. T. 

descendants. 
The ill health of the present generation of Ame- 

rican men and women has become a subject of uni- There is a whole sermon in this brief poem, 
versal remark and lament. Neuralgia, dyspepsia, ¢ Which we find in the New Jerusalem Messenger. 
Jack of nervous stamina, and all the morbid ex-¢ ‘TIS EASY TO WRITE. 
citability and suffering which are its inevitable ¢ To write is easy. But to live—to live 
results, swel) frightfully the list of invalids. This higher, purer life, is harder far 


How few really strong, sound young American @ Than in the closct, with the pen, to war 


women there are—bow few who could do the work § 489/nst surrounding ill. Harder, to strive 
‘ Against one hasty word. one selfish mood, 


and endure the toil of their grandmothers! We } And gentle still to be, and kind, and good, 
have grown in many respects. Sewing machines are } Ip the world’s rugged warfare; in the jar 

A great improvement on spinning wheels, and in? of ill according spirits; in the mass 

the development and cultivation of our esthetic 5 Of beings, where our daily duties are. 
faculties—in all thoge accomplishments which give ) There if we act the Christian, meekly pass, 
to life the sweet enchantments of grace and beauty, ¢ Not proudly, ’mid our fellows—walk below 
wo havo made wonderful progress; but in that full, ae sbiE Ue enriabove, yer mildly pencing 


: : To its just claims our care—then are we tending 
sound, buoyant health which makes existence a Indeed to Heaven—with faith that “passeth show.” 
jvy and a blessing, how very far are we fallen be- 


hind our grandmothers ! 
Dear reader, who has not been looking on all 
sides for the Apostle of our deliverance from this 


phyeical pond see (pal end menripes ecards As asimple work of literature, in a special field, the 
ousness, which slowly saps the very springs of all joy themes included in cur range of articles have been 


aod happiness in living, for what does ill health ¢ moral rather than civil ; yet, in a great crisis like the 
make of life but a burden of weakness and endur- > present, it is due to the right that weindicate, in words 
ance and suffering. 2 not to be misunderstood, where the Home Magazine 
And we believe that Dr. Dio Lewis, with bis 5 stands. It etands on the side of the Union, the Conati- 
sae ; 5 tution, and the enforcement of the laws at all costs. 

new system of physical training, his practice of <1: regards this government as the best the world 
light, flexible gymnastics, is doing for his day and Shas seen, and the rebellion instituted for its destruc- 
generation a great work. If you know nothing of 2 tion as originating in the wicked ambition of a few 
all this, oh reader, get his book and read it, or, if 5 men hiner’ a set at 4 fae and 
: : : _ 5 falsehood, have overridden or deceived the masses. 

bee SRP gy te Bil gy mnSeTUEN And try A for your ot is opposed to all cumpromise with treason, and 
: ; Qin favor of no peace that is not based on an uncon- 
We remember, as one does the great eras in life, > ditional obedience tu the supreme law of the land. 
that dismal Murch afternoon whon we first entered , Anything less than this, will be delusive, and leave 





WHERE WE STAND. 
5 One year ago, in defining the position of the 
ae Mugazine, we wrote :— 
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the nation exposed to new and more deadly assaults (S0unded ; and the peuple have said " Amen ” We 
A separatiun of these states would be the beginning (have passed the dark, humiliating period of our 
of calamities beyond measure more direful and history, and are entering upon a new and glorious 
ae iss viet baked eee apenas ee corte Sec God’s ways, that seemed in the eyes of all 
two elements now in antagonism, one or the other ‘i 
must be dostroyed. It is the uld struggle between . good ee on gare have, at last, touched “the 
freedom and despotiem—between the right of self- shining hills of day. 

government as residing in the people themselves, and 

the strung assertion of aristocratic and monarchical > We take pleasure in giving the following beauti- 
rule. There is for us, therefore, but one way of > 4) poem to our readers, although it bas for us an 


Y 


pafety 7 and: slong this way the ustion. must. £0: ‘especial charm. We remember those wide, warm 


sternly and uncompromisingly, to the end. : 
The questions involved are neither sectional nor “homestead windows away up among the solemn 


political. They touch our very existence. Millions “New Hampshire mountains, where we sat and 

of parricidal hands are striking at the nativn’s > watched the mist roll its mighty columns through 

raed, on thi tbta alee base ald . bade me ta Cthe hills, or the sunshine overflow the great hills 
iasolve this Uniun, and of all people, we shall be 5_. , 

most miserable. There will scinaie fur us gene- 2 with the amber wire of autumn. eens 

rations of bloody war. We will by that act ) COMMUNING WITH ONE’S SELF. 

place weapons in the hands uf freedom's enemies, ? 

and give over this, which has been the peaceful- ? Fancy and Fact. 

est of all lands, to long years of deadly strife, 2 BY LUELLA CLARK. = 

ruin and desolation. Such being the greut issue, , Draw the shutters o’er the windows looking towards 

it is the duty of all who love their country, tu > the distant sea— 

declare allegiance, and, no matter how feeble or > Looking eastward where the loved ones sit and talk, 

uninduential, to stand up in defence of her honor 2 to-day. of me. 

and sufety. < Drop the curtains lest, far wandering, some faint 

breath an entrance gain 





Thus the position of the Magazine was defined. It 
stood up from the beginning for an uncumpromising 
War upon treason ; for the destruction of evil, as the » 
only hope of good. And it bas never receded a jShat the door and drown the voices rising from the 


‘ halls below— 
») 
step from this ground. : ._ 5 Christmas vuices. loud and cheerful, speaking just the 
There have been many dark and discournging words. | know, 
days since; but wo have never doubted, never >They, the loved ones, say, this morning, wishing I 
despaired of the result. A hundred times, when > were there to hear: 


the gloom was thickest, have we said with the pvuet: 7 no. do not lift the curtain, lest the vision come 


Fraught with warmth and cheer, to waken all my 
slumbering thoughts of pain. 


too near. 


“God’s ways seem dark, but soon or late 
They touch the shining ‘ hills of day,’ Broad, bright valley, sloping southward, girt with 
The evil cannot brook delay, green pines reaching high, 

The good can well afford to wait. . above, benignant mountains resting calm against 
Give ermined knaves their hour of crime; the sky. 

Ye have the future grand and great, ae their ever-brooding shadows, sheltering shad- 

° 


The safe appeal of Truth to Time.” dows, still and dun, 

We had faith in the right—in liberty, justice, Look the wide, warm homestead windows full upon 
truth, humanity, and human progress, and never the noonday sun. 
faltered in our trust. After a year of war, with all S Ah, yes, open quick the shutters—push the curtain 
its accumulated evils, the nation is strunger and ? folds aside: 
more resolute to-day than at the commencement. ¢ But, alas! no stately mountains, no home windows 
It has been toying with i . It has divi werne snd wine 
ver sees es es we ara os syegee But a sandy stretch of prairie, breathless, pallid, 
its streng etween war and the arts of peace. ‘ patched with snow, 


With one hand only has it been seeking to strangle - and a distant dreary woodland, ’gainst the horizon 


the serpent whose fang was in its flesh. It half. lying low. 
despised its enemy, and felt contempt for its S And the bleak sky, wild and windy. lowers upon the 
weakness. But that enemy, growing bolder and ¢ moping plain. 


stronger, has advanced its deadly front in order to “ Where a sullen mist is hanging, slowly gathering into 


atrike at tbe nation’s heart. Now the giant is ~ rain. ; 
Loo - Were there ever any roses throbbing on the summer 
aroused! The toying is over. The whole power of 2 air? 


the nation is being put forth, and the work it bas ‘ Are there sweeping heights of azure, life and freedom 
to do will assuredly be done; and when it is done, 2 anywhere? 
> 


that deadly evil which inspired rebelliun—which 2« gere's the Post.” I start and wonder how I dared 

could not dwell at peace with the declared principle 5 to brood so long 

oo which our government was founded, viz: That »O’er a petty selfish sorrow, while the land is rife with 

all men were born equal, and entitled to life,S | wrong: 

liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—will be > While I read, half down the column, with its bloody 
record filled, 


powerless, or wholly exterminated. The death 2 Brilliant vi 
7 tory i 
knell of slavery in these United States has been 3 RS ee eee eae 
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Quick is all my childish grieving lost in an intenser ¢ Maks Tue Hapry.—A pastor in Connecticut, 
pain; cin a recent sermon, gave this as an all-important 


aia se to the dripping of the drear December Selement in good government and training. He 


Listen. thinking of the paling of the household fires aay 8: 
afar; >» “The great art in child-culture is to keep the 
Writhing hearts that fate has conquered, clutching - little ones happy, having all things as pleasant and 
madly at despair. S bright about them as possible. Children will have 
- trials enough in spite of you. God will try them. 


Think of all the weary ages since Christ came pro- - ‘ 
claiming peace: And you yourself will be compelled to try them 


Ask, will never come a respite? will the groanings 9° and then. It cannot be helped. That is life. 


never cease? But the lees the better. The wurst men began 
Web of gold can any fingers from these tangled early, and had tumults aod angers and abuses 
threads prepare? ‘when they were little, and ought to have been just 


Shall we never. in our climbiog, reach the realms of Aaa hing the daye away. Homes: of disconteot, 
freer air? x guns y ee . 


‘sour homes, cloudy homes, irritable, jawing, un- 
divine homes, make rebellious, and restless, and un- 


While my soul cries out in anguish, “is there, then, ¢ 





no Leader, Lord?” ¢ successful lives. 
Like an echo from the ages, fal] the words of sweet 5 
accord, ? PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


“Fear not: He who led your fathers through the des- 2 
ert and the tide, HOME MAGAZINE FOR 18638. 


Leader is and Lord forever; there is still no God be-) Our Proepectas for volamee XXI. and XXII. 
side.” Swill be found on the cover. As heretofore, the 
Home Magazine will be conducted in the interests of 

Sometime, somewhere dawns the morning. Hopeand < morality and religion, those solid bases on which 


Faith shall never fuil, ‘ alone prosperity and happinese are built. It will, as 
While the words, for ever blessed, wander down y heretofore, embrace all the varied themes of humana 
through war and wuil, yinterest, discussing them in essay, rhyme, or story ; 


“Peace: let not your hearts be troubled; light shall >Ufolding the true, and exposing the evil, that the 
out of darkness spring; ¢ beauty of the one and the deformity of the other, 
Weeping for a night endureth; joy the coming morn > ™8Y be seen as in noonday light. 
shall bring.” > In the character, scope, and plan of the Home 
> Magazine, no change will be made; but we shall 
; ‘labor for increased interest, usefulness and value 
He, without whom not a sparrow cleaves the wander- -in all its departments. The true worth of any 
ing waves of air, _ {periodical lies in the quality of its reading matter— 
Hears alike a nation’s pleading and an infant's whit. not in its pictures and fashions, which are chiefir 
pered prayer: ‘for the eye and taste, and have only a transient 
Safe in His unfailing guidance each wide world, each )yvalyue—and herein we have ever striven for, and 
striving soul: a claim a solid merit. A volume of the Home Maga- 
Tender He in blasting tempest, mindful when strong ° zine, bound, and placed in the family library, will 
billows roll. Sgive an amount and variety of useful and enter- 
Staining reading for the home circle, scarcely to be 
Through all storm and strife and darkness runs God’s ° found anywhere within a similar compass. 
wise, unerring plan. 
What is strength of proud oppressor, what is any bar 5 





or bun S PREMIUMS FOR 1868. 
In the grand march of His purpose, molding sin and x All who make up clubs for 1863 will receive, in 
hate and wrong ereturn for their efforts, exquisite photograph coptes 
To the building of Christ’s kingdom, beautiful, eter- (of choice engravings, in style similar to those fur. 
nal, strong? Snisbed in 1862. They are now in preparation, and 


Sthe subjects will be announced in the December 
80 my soul the meaning gathers of my lowly little 2 number of the Home Magazine. The premiums of 


life— (this year can also be supplied to any who may 
Of my meagre mite of labor in the great world’s mad- 5 prefer them. 

dening strife, 5 iia 
And I take again my burden, heeding not the drip- 2 CLUBS FOR 1863. 

ping rain, 


We would suggest to those who design making 
p clubs for next year, to move early in the matter, 
and secure their lists of names. The earlier it is 
Sdone, the easier the work will, in most casea, be 
Fade away the royal mountains, where the well->fvund. If you delay, the answer to your applica- 
beloved, I know, tion will, in too many cases be,—“I’m sorry! I 
Reach to take me, while I answer, tearless, “It is (meant to take ‘Arthur's’ next year; but I’ve just 
better so.” Sgone into a club for ’s Magazine. I wish 
Better but to do this little, hearing in my soul the Syou’d come earlier.” Move early then, so that 
cheer 2 your good jotentions fail nut. Let us have at least 
Of a calm voice, “Lo, God’s kingdom is within you— / the old number in every club. If you can increase 
seek it here.” ‘ it, so much the better. 


Strong to bear the dreary mocking of the ever pallid > ‘s 
plain. 
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trimmed with Black Velvet. 


APRON of Moire Antique, 





FALL AND WINTER FASHION. 


The Cloak is of light or heavy cloth, richly embroidered in black braid. 
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HOME COSTUME. 
Poplin, or Merino, trimmed with flutings of silk and velvet ribbon. 
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BASKET PENWIPER. See page 878. 
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COMIC PATCHWORK. See page 879. 
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Home Atlagazine, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Sight. 


BY IRENE IRIS. 

“¢ Marie !”” 

The name floated sweetly up through the 
wide staircase and hall of our old-fashioned 
Greenwood Parsonage. It was my mother’s 
voice, but from sudden perverseness, I made 
no reply. 

“ Marie!” 

Again my name sounded, clear and distinct 
as a bird’s note of welcome; and, knowing that 
it would not do longer to remain silent, I 
stepped to the stairs’ head, and answered. 

‘Will you be down soon, daughter? Your 


DECEMBER, 1862. 


And so, in my quiet fancies, I never dreamed 
of the flowers dying; their outer beauty might 
fade, but who should tell me that the unseen 
life, floating out upon the sweet summer 
zephyrs, should not float on and on forever, 
ever living, 9 part of the vast Eternal. 

Those were my girlhood's fancies; I was but 
fifteen then, and I used sometimes to smile at 
their weird shapes, and rejoice that the court 
in which they floated airily, was sacred and 
secure from others’ gaze. 

Now I lean upon a glorious structure of 
Truth, and emblazoned on its front appear the 
words, ‘‘ Nothing truly beautiful shall ever die.” 

Yet was it not of flowers I would speak, but 


father desires you to be presented to our>of the events which brought my father’s old 


guests before tea.” 
‘sYes, mamma, I will come.”’ 
So saying, I turned back to my room with a 


¢ friends, Arthur Haywood, and his son Ernest, 


away fromthe great city to our quiet country 
parsonage, and why it was that I had for them 


feeling of irritgbility and dejection in mycno thought or word of welcome. 


heart, which, looking back over the hilly slopes 


of more than a-half score of years, I still<tried and intimate friends. 
remember with a shade of mortification and 


regret. 


Glancing at the mirror, and observing that 


my hair needed no re-adjusting, I passed on to 


Judge Haywood and my father had ever been 
Several circum- 


from the period of the arrival of the elder 
Haywood, in company with Charles Larne, my 
father’s ancestor, from the sunny South-land, 


my low ottoman by the window, inwardly ¢ across the broad Atlantic. 


measuring the moments I might permit to 


elapse before going below. 
Half unconsciously, I leaned forth and 


plucked from the blossoming bough of the 
fragrant locust which shaded my little room, a 


sweet coronal of flowers. 
this before, but never so absently ; for I loved 
the flowers, but these more than all. 
was of my own setting, when merely a child, 


and each fair floweret, as it gladdened me 
with its perfumed breath, seemed an old-time 


friend, a kindred spirit—not Auman, it is true, 


but then so full of life and beauty as, in my 


thought, at least, to be imperishable. 
VOL. XX.—27 


sel had conduced to render them such 


The = Certain it is that, upon a return to his native 


There were novel incidents connected with 
the young gentleman's departure from the 
ancestral home, and rumors were current of a 
disinheritance, because the son would allow 
his affections to centre upon a young and 


I had often done‘ lovely woman, whose only wealth consisted of 


a pure heart and intelligené mind. 


land some years later, Arthur Haywood wedded 
her whom long years before he had won, and 
brought her to the land of his adoption, in- 
stalling her the gentle, dark-eyed priestess of 
the home-altar he had erected alone, unaided 
by the paltry gold of his father. 

(833) 
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One year only did their united lives flow $ hung ; and like a weird phantom, dwelling 
smoothly on, and then did the devoted wife‘ statue-like in the innermost sanctuary of his 
pass gently away, like the lily’s breath, from2 being, was the ever-present consciousness, 
the home she had consecrated by her aa ‘I'm blind—J'm blind!” 
and pure affections, leaving an infant son as? Then again came the reaction of an agoniz- 
her only legacy to the distracted and broken- ‘ing despair upon the still weakened frame, and 
hearted father. This beauteous flower, of? though more slowly, yet quite as surely seemed 
southern birth, had faded from his northern 5 the young invalid’s steps tending grave wards. 
home, but in Arthur Haywood’s soul she still ¢ To him ¢hs was no trial. TJolive, and thus, was 
lived imperishably. > what crushed him with its weight of gloom 

Wealth and position were his in after dayecund dread. 
as a reward of his cheerless toil. His rooms? But the hapless father still clung to the life 
were large and richly furnished, as became‘ dearer than his own, and, with the intuitive 
the man. The son grew upa child of rare- (eye of Faith and Hope, could yet see the future 
promise, while every feature revealed the S of his son, though changed, still bright and 
exquisite loveliness of her, who still dwelt the” ; glorious. 
idol of the father's heart. There were thes ‘A change of scene,” had the physicians 
same dark intelligent eyes, the same glossy ¢ said, ‘‘and the fresh, pure air of the country, 
locks of wavy hair, and the same broad high - are absolutely essential now.” 
brow, with its tint of brown. ‘‘But this is not all, or the most important 

A precious gift was the son to the father; -influence,’’ wrote the still hopeful parent, in the 
but ever in their cheerless home, by the once‘ letter which announced their desire to seclude 
desolated hearth-stone, a shadow flitted—a ° themselves for awhile, among the green hills 
shadow of the joys that ‘‘might have been.” ‘and vales of our lakelet home. 

I had often heard my father speak of Ernest? ‘‘ Looking back over the past of my oten life, 
Haywood, of his eager thirst for knowledge, of . when sometimes it has seemed that the bitter 
his rare appreciation of all things bright and? , waves of tribulation and sorrow would cover 
beautiful in nature or in art, and of his early } me in one desolating sweep; when I have 
promotion from academical to college halls. Ntood trembling and faint in the dreary dark- 
Yet had I scarcely noticed all this, till a few ¢ meas of the spirit’s night, it has never been from 
months previous to the time of which I write, 5 the grim, lifeless skeleton of human wisdom, or 
the sad intelligence was received that the ¢ from the fleeting and evanescent beauty of the 
promising young student was prostrated with ‘outer world, however eagerly I may have 
illness that almost conquered hope. drunk from its brimming chalice, that the 

His eager, intemperate thirst for knowledge, ginmp of hope has been rekindled, or the pure 
unrestrained, was now doing its work upon consolations of peace and joy restored to the 
the frail casket, in which was enshrined the > bowed and weary heart. 
immortal part. The shattered nerves recoiled, ‘**Q, there is a light ineffable in its bright- 
and the light which had lured the aspiring ( ness, emanating from a sun which knows in 
intellect on, had lured but to destroy. setting, an eternal day to each of us, if the 

There were long, long weeks of orga ape vision be but unsealed to partake of its 
ness, in which hope died of weary waiting. glory. Words of promise dropped from your 
Yet once again did the lamp of life renew its lips, my friend, in that hour of darkness which 
brightness. Slowly but surely new strength > pseu cannot yet have forgotten, have been like 
returned to the weary, suffering body, and thes ‘apples of gold’ in the silver setting of my 
eyes, so long closed to the light of reason, 2 life, growing brighter and brighter each pase- 
opened to a consciousness of life; but, looking{ing day, under the radiant sun of eternsl 
out upon the bright and beautiful world, found ; truth. 
only darkness. ‘ ‘Because of these pure and holy memories, 

Closed were te avenues through which <I come to you hopefully, trusting the silent 
Ernest Haywood’s exultant soul had looked ‘influences of those truths you love so well to 
out upon the beauteous creation, revelling in ¢ proclaim, and of the exalted faith which has 
pure admiration of that Creative Power which < revealed itself in your life, may serve to en- 
could so sweetly blend in one ‘harmonious < lighten the gloom of despair, and to bring new 
whole” earth and sky, clouds and sunshine, > strength to the afflicted spirit of my son. To 
flowers and dew, beauty and immortality.¢ Ernest, all of the future seems one dark night 
Between himeelf and all without a veil seemed of gloom. The beautiful world shut forever 
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from his gaze! But darker still the necessity 5 twice before, on occasional visits to Green- 
which compels him to relinquish all plans for’ wood Parsonage, but should not have recog- 
the future, to forego the delights which science’: nized the little girl of former years, in the 
and art had spread before his entranced vision, “ plump, rosy-cheeked maiden who stood before 
and which he had been so eager to grasp. vhim. I was much altered,” he said; and then 
‘Ah, me! how eagerly we quaff of the: I was introduced to the young gentleman, who, 
small streams of knowledge which have forced>in a low, gentle voice, repeated my name, at 
themselves slowly and with pain through the’the same time gracefully rising and extending 
long, dull ages of antiquity; and, if the hand “hig hand, which I took, passing on to a seat 
of Providence but seals them up, we mourn near wy father. 
and languish and rebel, when He is but lead-° This first meeting I had expected would be 
ing us up through the blind paths and tangled: attended with nn awkward embarrassment; 
glades of the hillside to he fountain’s head,* but from the moment my eye rested upon the 
whose source is «wmmortalily.”’ (youth, who sat at the end of the sofa, resting 
My father was glad and hopeful when this‘ his forehead upon his open palm, all anxiety 
letter came—I wondered how he could be so. - “had vanished. I felt the warm glow upon my 
It seemed to me like spreading a pall over the: “ cheeks, it is true, and saw a slight tint, as of a 
cheerful quiet of our woodland home. It is- half clouded sunset, rise slowly over the pale 
fearful even to write such selfish thoughts as» features of the blind boy, till it nestled lovingly 
were mine. Had Ernest Haywood been what’among the glossy curls that hung carelessly 
he was one year before, I should have hailed’ around the ample brow. 
his coming as a promise of new variety to the’ Lighteen years! It could not be that all 
social enjoyment of our household. I should’ these had passed over young Ernest’s life. 
have relished his companionship in my walks ~% How slight and boyish his frame! And yet 
and rides, his aid at the oars of my little boat,-there was an earnest, thoughtful expression 
and his reading to me while I sewed, or ar-upon his noble brew, still radiant with the 
ranged fresh bouquets in the shady arbor of” glowing light of genius. 
our garden walks. ‘‘ But to bring the gloom » My entering the room did not scem to have 
and despondency of his present existence into’ disturbed the current of social intercourse, 
our home, promises little enjoyment,” I self-< which was gliding cheerily on between the 
ishly pined. “reunited friends. Soon the tea-bell rang, and 
And, when my father expressed & wish that ’ rising, my father passed Ernest’s arm within 
I should do all in my power to render his‘ hig own, and, talking cheerfully ull the time, 
young friend’s stay with us pleasant and led the way to the dining-hall. 
profitable, striving even to win him into a for- 5 Our evening meal was goon over; and 
getfulness of his fearful blindness, I had re-/ though my mother had herself pr spared some 
plied with ill-concealed vexation, “delicacies, with which she had thought to tempt 
“It is certainly not much that I can do, to’ the appetites of our guests, one at least, re- 
relieve the dull monotony of such a life as Mr. fused them all. From his slight repast Mr. 
Haywood's must now be.” “ Haywood arose, with the flush of anxicty and 
‘‘Not so, Marie!” my father replied. ‘It fatigue deep set upon his cheeks; and very 
is rather from your companionship, your goon after lie retired to his own room. 
music, your books, your voice, that I most’ Weeks passed away, with their burden of 
expect an antidote to the dreary melancholy: care and of sorrow. Judge Haywood had re- 
in which my friend is plunged.” turned to the city, leaving his son well content 
But I rose hastily and left the room; and a to remain with us; apd, as my father had 


tinge of shame glows upon my features now as" 
I recall that moment’s thought, ‘‘ Would that’ 
Yet - 
My - 


some event might prevent his coming.”’ 
now the expected guests had arrived. 
mother had called and I must obey her sum- 
mons. 
window, through which the laughing, nodding 


once unheeded, I descended to the parlor. 


urged him to muke our rural parsonage his 
home, so long as his health seemed improving 
from contact with our free life and pure moun- 
tain air, it was probable that he would remain 


“much longer than was at first proposed. 
Rising from the low seat by my open’ 


We need not weary you with recounting all 


_the events of the glad summer months that 
locust was yielding its perfumed breath, for : 


passed away. How I learned that Ernest 


; Haywood’s voice was deep and clear and full 


My father mentioned my name to Judge’ of melody: how he loved to stand by my side 
Haywood, who ‘‘ remembered to have seen me- and sing while I played, though not half as 
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well as he could have done: how the garden < Indian Summer sun had thrown back the 
walks and silver lakelets shone, each hill and ; golden portals of his inner court, and was 
dell and tree, became familiar as the furniture Slaying his farewell offering upon the altar he 
of his own room: how I had even taught him ohad that day consecrated with his rarest, love- 
to manage the oars of my little skiff, that ‘liest gifts. 
danced so lightly over the waves. And, as oe Vainly did I attempt to describe the beauty 
gayly floated on, how often we poised our oars < of the rapturous scene. Words failed me, and 
that I might describe some jagged point of > Ernest, catching the inspiration of the hour, 
rock, some curve or angle in the shadowy out- > exclaimed— 
lines. How we rowed close by the beach, : ‘‘Marie, do you know I felt that some 
where here a willow, there an elm, dipped “demonstration of God’s power and love was 
their long slender branches in the clear water, “being displayed around us? Sometimes it 
while the birds overhead swung gayly to the “seems to me that our mental and spiritual 
anthem they were chanting with the waves. states are strangely affected by these various 
There were green mounds and hills, low-natural manifestations of sublimity and gran- 
dells and rocky coves: there were long swells ¢deur. 
of meadow land, then a curve or a sharp angles ‘But this beauty, at which you gaze, is 
or a projecting point; fringed with lofty oaks > fleeting and evanescent, for a cloud is even 
and maples, or the low, gnarled ee sealing up the radiant portals through 
whispering ever among its green leaves of-which the sun has passed to the unseen glory 
berries and nuts in the autumn-time. ebeyond. But the impression of its parting 
Then how often, after Ernest had learned <smile, transcribed upon my soul is immortal— 
that all avenues of joy and gladness were not >unchanging.”’ 
closed to him because of that fearful blindness, These eager, imaginative words, sounded 
when strength and health came back to the Dstrange from one whose life I had thought so 
wasted frame, and his form grew round and Sfraught with bitterness—so dark—so very 
manly, and full of nerve and life, how often ?dark. And listening, I made no reply. 
did we row up the current tothe great rock,$ Then suddenly, asif from strange impulse, 
standing sentinel at the head of the lake, just ?my companion extended his hand, and plucked 
for the pleasure of floating down with the tide, /from the slender vine that had climbed the 
to the music of our voices or Ernest’s low ‘lattice a bunch of delicate flowers. 
guitar. ‘¢ These are blue,” he said. And I assented. 
And do you think that all this beauty was ‘‘Like your eyes, Marie; only your eyes are 
shut out from the soul of the blind boy, who ¢the darkest.”’ 
wandered amid its rapturous scenes? Let the [laughed gayly, and replied that my eyes 
words which escaped his impassioned lips, . 2 were not like the flowers, but like the smooth 
after one of my vain efforts to describe some” brown nuts that grew on the gnarled bushes in 
scene of rare beauty and loveliness, be the <the cove of the southern beach.” 
response— 2 Ernest smiled sadly, and reaching forth 
‘¢Ah, Marie!” said he—‘I see it all, now; - S his hand, placed it gently upon my head, 
so that, were my eyes suddenly to be opened Caaving== 
upon these fair retreats, I could name them all, S ‘‘ Then, if your eyes are ‘nut brown,’ as you 
even as you have named them over to me s0 say, must the bands of your hair be not black 
often.” “and glossy, like the raven’s wing, but dark, 
_ We sat one evening, side by side, on a lat- ¢very dark. Eh, Marie ?—this is so, is it not?” 
ticed porch. I had been reading to ErnestS “Yes, Ernest,’ I replied, quietly, for I could 
some sad and touching tale, which kept my< not smile now, so plainly was the struggle of 
feclings subdued and my voice low; and he :a sensitive spirit visible upon the quivering 
had been talking whenever he liked, always : Slip and flushed features of my companion. 
stopping me at some glowing description of 2 I think my heart had never gone forth so 
suffering or of deep emotion, to add a life-tint < 2much in sympathy with the afflicted one as 
to the picture of a soul akin to his own. His 2now; and when, after a few moments’ silence, 
lip would tremble slightly, and a pale rose- She asked in tones low and tender from subdued 
tint rise slowly to the glossy curls that drooped cemougn— 
in mingled beauty and grace over the Bee ‘‘Have I ever told you, Marie, how all 
intellectual brow. cmy life I have yearned for the love of a 
At length I closed the book, for the glowing ‘ mother or sister ?—and that in your companion- 
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ship I seem almost to realize my beauteous ideal gems that shall be revealed from the inmost of 
of a sister’s pure, disinterested sympathy and? that prophetic promise to such as I. ‘There 


affection ?” shall be no night there.’ And shall we not 
I replied, impulsively— walk together, Marie ?”’ 
‘* You had not told me, Ernest; but I will beS Perverted pride, rising in all its hideous 
your sister if you choose.” deformity, could not crush that strongest of all 


‘¢ Thank you, Marie!” were his eager words. S other emotions from my heart—love for my 


“Thus will I regard you then, and forever bless father ; and under the impulse thoughts of him 
the moment which has endowed my life with 80% had given, I answered— 


rich a treasure.” ‘*T will go with you, Ernest.” 


; So we walked together down the smoothly 


Never once in all those long summer months gravelled walk leading to the little brown 
had I acknowledged to myself that my intimate2 church under the spreading maple boughs, 
association with Ernest Haywood was for any‘ which cast fitful shadows all about us. And 
other object than the happiness it might afford 2 that night Ernest Haywood drank deep draughts 
to him. I remembered the feeling whichSof Celestial Truth, which left an impress of 
possessed me when his coming to Greenwood¢ inspiring thought and holy calm upon his 
Parsonage was first announced, and com-> beautiful features. 
mended myself much for the efforts [had made At nine o’clock we parted in the hall of the 
to render his stay with us pleasant and profit- 2 parsonage, my companion going directly to his 
able, as my father had desired. own room, but calmly uttering, ere he went— 
Ah, how often is it when we are best satisfied2 ‘If, when we both awaken in that bright 
with ourselves, some test of character willS Morning Land, I should be in possession of 
unbidden come, as a temptation or trial, and¢ more light than you, my sister, I will remember 
discover to us depths to the heart me ene gratefully guide you, even as you have 
deceives, whose motives we can never fullyS guided my steps to-night. Good-night!” And 
fathom. S with these words, Ernest Haywood passed out 
So one quiet Sabbath evening, just as theS of my sight, but not out of my thought. 
bell from the little brown church was sending) I was stunned, mortified at the revelation of 
its welcoming peals among hills, and dells, 4 myself, as I listened to the words which, with 
and goves, to the heart of each devout mo the slightly subdued and agitated manner, told 
shipper at its altar, Ernest Haywood had asked > me that the sensitive nature and keen percep- 
me to guide his steps thitherward. Pride < tions of my companion had read the inmost of 
awoke and whispered within my spirit—‘* You ¢ my motives and thoughts that night, and that 
would not like to walk down the long aisle: 1 had added another sorrow to the heart already 
leaning upon the arm, guiding the faltering * suffering and oppressed. 
steps of the blind.” > Passing to my own room, I closed the door 
So I hesitated, and suggested that my :quickly and silently behind me, and then 
‘‘father might not yet have gone,” though I<throwing myself upon a couch, covered my 
knew that, as was his custom, he had left the ¢ face with my hands, and wept. 
Parsonage to spend an hour in quiet medita-> What a recompense were those words of 
tion in his Sabbath sanctuary. ‘kindness to me! And for what? A craven 
Ernest sat down by my side, and for some< selfishness, which had caused me to falter at 
moments spoke not a word. At length, he? the first call upon me to sacrifice aught for the 
said— 66d of another, and that other the one to whose 
‘‘Tam anxious to go to-night, Marie. The<earnest, pleading loneliness I had responded 
words which fell from your father's lips this? with the promise of a sister's sympathy and 
morning were like gentle dews upon the thirsty © affection. Then for the first time did I seem 
earth to my suffering spirit. I did not know< to recognize our true and mutual relations to 
that so much of truth could be evolved fromceach other. While my mental and moral 
one single promise of that Holy Word—‘ He: nature had been exalted by intimate commun- 
shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep ings with Mr. Haywood’s lofty intellect, his 
thee in all thy ways.’ How sweetly falls thes pure and unaffected morality, his inspiring 
consciousness of the All-Father’s protein love of all beauty, and sublime faith in the im- 
providences over even the least of his crea-2 mortal part, I had indeed been blind, and 
tures, upon the hitherto dark future of my weal, and deceived. 
life. And to-night do I long to grasp the pure) Far away into the night did I sit by my low 
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window in solitary communings with my own < guileless life, thankfully receive it, and learn 
thoughts, and weep, and pray that I might : to forget the blind boy, who, to-day, has 
become a fitter companion for the pure and< learned that he worships your image in his 
good—that my eyes might be opened to revel - soul.” 
in that brightness which so sweetly illumined 3 Then, not passionately, but with the tender, 
the pathway of Ernest Haywood. ‘disinterested love which only the pure and 
Not many months after this, our guest of the 5 good can feel, he who had awoken the melody 
long bright summer months left us to return to ; of love in my heart, pressed his lips upon my 
the great city. My father accompanied him : cool brow, and was gone from my sight. 
thither, and after a bricf visit returned, bring: < The months glided away; and letters often 
ing the intelligence that, as he had long desired, ° “came, in which Ernest wrote calmly of all that 
Mr. Haywood had entered a retreat for those © would most interest me in his new and exciting 
now united to himself through a mutual mis- > ife; but, trueto his noble purpose, never alluded 
fortune. This he had done more for the: to our once uttered love. No words came back 
purpose of becoming familiar with the lives, that should reveal to me any pure and holy 
hopes and destinies of this unfortunate class, > memories, responsive to those which dwelt 
than for any purposes of self-culture. ewihin my breast. Occasionally a new song 
Thus one year glided away, in which I2or poem, thrown out to the eager world, 
learned in my lonely rambles at my solitary : seemed an earnest of golden promises to those 
and unaided tasks how beautiful had been my> who had known the heart from which they 
companionship with one so winning, so gifted, > sprung. 
Bo pure. And I toiled on at my once weary tasks, 
At length there came to Judge Haywood and?) now grown interesting and beautiful from a 
his son the enjoyment of a long-since projected‘ new impulse given to my life. The recollec- 
tour upon the Continent, amid the sunny ‘tion of another's admiration of all high mental 
smiles of their ancestral home, and asa parting‘ and moral gifts, stimulated me to renewed 
gift to Greenwood Parsonage, & passing visit to’ exertion. I read more extensively—a greater 
its quiet surroundings. variety of literature—not forgetting Ais favorite 
Then J think it was that Ernest Haywood‘ authors, that when I should again read them 
and I first became conscious of that true>at Ernest’s side, it might be with a more 
union and sympathy of soul which had ever sy mparbene appreciation of their character 
made our lives, when in companionship, glide? and merits. Especially did I devote myself 
sweetly on, like the low, smooth tones of a\ more zealously to the acquirement of that 
musical chime. ¢ beautiful art, in the practice of which our 
And as we talked sitting in a fragrant‘ souls ever seemed to blend—the sweet ‘spirit 
arbor, or by the murmuring beach, of thes of song.” 
beautiful past and the silent future, now loom- > And then there enme the novelties of travel, 
ing up with its years of absence, our spirits ( with their strange and exciting influences upon 
clasped hands in the mutual consciousness of ag my young imagination. In the variety of new 
blessed unity of heart and holy aspiration. ;scenes and peoples and climes, my mind and 
Joyous is the memory of that moment, when¢ heart seemed to expand and grow strong and 
a recognition of our spirit union made us one, ‘vigorous and healthy. 
for time and for eternity. But Ernest saids From their wild wanderings the inmates of 
from the highest, noblest, purest impulses of Green Parsonage returned to their wood- 
his being— land home to welcome back the friend of other 
‘‘You are so young yet, Marie, I would?days. Once more Ernest Haywood was by my 
bind you with no sacred vow to him, whose side, telling me how deeper and stronger had 
life is fearfully fraught with so desolating a2 grown his love for me in all those weary days 
blight. In the years that I am gone you will‘ of absence. Three years before it was that he 
learn more of your own being, and in the more had said, ‘if we mistake not, our souls are 
perfect development of your woman's nature, > already one.”’ 
you will understand better the woman’s heart, And now low and deep were his words, as 
aud its mysterious requirements. And if?he continned— 
there comes aught between us, in these years ‘‘Yet still, be true to yourself, Marie! Is 
of separation, to cloud the bright star of love? there one misgiving thought or impulse in your 
which has just dawned upon us; or if another‘ heart, as you think of sharing the dark and 
and brighter should rise over your young and? weary life of the blind?” 


WAS IT MUBDER, OR SUICIDE? 
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‘© Not dark!’ I exclaimed, ‘‘but rather illu- 
mined by that Light which scatters peace 
and joy wherever its rays are shed. My 
heart has been true, and each throb answers 
back to your own, my Ernest; I love you 
still.” 

Low, trembling words fell from Ernest’s 
lips, as he drew me closer to himself, and 
pillowed my head upon his broad, manly 
breast. 





Then with a wild exultant thrill of ; 
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g IN TWO PARTS. 


PART II. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


The rain was still falling and the wind blow- 


yes Mary’s feet were quite wet again by the 


time she reached home. 
‘sHow are you, child?” asked Mrs. Grant, 


gladness did I receive the seal of our trusting >in kind concern, as Mary came in. 


love, the pledge of our betrothal. Sweetly the 
stars smiled down a blessing, and low mur- 
murings from the pebbly beach made melody 
with the music of our hearts. 

Long we sat under the bending elm, in the 

moonlit cove, feeling how blessed and beauti- 
ful were our lives; and, as we parted from the 
trysting place of our newly pledged love, 
Ernest murmured in accents of subdued feel- 
ing— 
_ As rests the wing-weary dove in the loved 
home nest, or the storm-tossed mariner in the 
secure retreat of his native shore, so rests my 
apirit, weary of its wandering, suffering, pur- 
poseless life, in the secure haven of your love, 
my Marie! my Angel! my Life!” 

It was at the altar of the little brown church 
that we knelt to solemnize our sacred marriage 
vows. Since that bright autumn morning, 


‘Not very well,” was answered. 

‘‘Oh! I’m sorry! Have you taken cold ?” 

‘‘T’m afraid so.” 

‘<I gnid it was wrong in you to go out this 
morning. Did you get very wet?” 

“Yes.” 

Mrs. Grant looked down at Mary’s feet. 
‘¢Are they damp ?” 

‘<A little.” 

‘¢Come right into the sitting-room. I’ve 
had a fire made up on purpose for you.” And 
the considerate Mrs. Grant hurried Mary into 
the sitting-room, and taking off her cloak and 
bonnet, placed her in a chair before the fire. 
Then, as she drew off one of her shoes, and 
clasped the foot in her hand, she exclaimed— 

‘‘Soaking wet, as I live!” Then added, 
after removing, with kind officiousness, the 


other shoe—‘* Hold both feet to the fire, while 
time has rolled many a ceaseless round of sun- > 


I run up and get you a pair of dry stockings. 


shine and shadow, but it has brought no dearth 3 Don’t take off the wet ones until I come back.” 


of love to our home. 


not. Friends we have enough, who come and 
lay their rich gifts of intellect and heart upon 
our home altar; and our lives are made beau- 
tiful by the few social endearments which give 
a mellow rose-tint to all the swiftly gliding 
years. 

But as I write a voice is calling, ‘‘Come to 
me, Marie! And with your pen catch the 


hour.” 

But one moment ere we part, kind reader! 
My husband stands, as in.days that have 
passed, with his hand resting in blessing on 
my head; repeating in my listening ear, 
“Thou lamp of my feet, and light of my 
heart !’? And the fond echoes come pealing 
back from my own breast as I look up at the 
manly brow, all radiant with the pure glow of 
the ‘bright morning land” in which we 
dwell. ‘Thou beauteous guiding star! who 
art leading me faithfully and gently upwards 
to the unseen brightness of the Perfect 
Day.” 


The tide of the busy 2 
world flows ceaselessly on, but troubles usSthe dry stockings and a towel. 


se Grant looked more steadily into Mary’s 
glowing beauty which ingpires my thought this and saw that her cheeks were flushed 


In a few minutes Mrs. Grant returned with 
She then 
bared one of the damp feet, and dried and 
heated it thoroughly—warmed one of the 
stockings and drew it on. 
_ “Tt feels so good,” said Mary, faintly, yet 
with a tone of satisfaction. 

Then the other foot was dried, warmed, and 
covered. On completing this welcome service, 


unnaturally, and that her eyes shone with an 
unusual lustre. She also noticed, that in 
breathing there was an effort. . 

‘You got very wet this morning,” said Mrs. 
Grant. . 

‘Yes. The wind blew right in my face all 
the way. 
use.” 

‘‘You dried yourself on getting to Mrs. 
Lowe’s?”’ 

Mary shook her head. 

«¢ What ?”” 

‘¢ There was no fire in the room.” 

“Why, Mary !” 


An umbrella was hardly of any 
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‘“‘T had no change of clothing, and there c awake, started to leave the room instead of 
was no fire inthe room. What could Ido?’ approaching the table. 
‘*You could have gone down into the ° ‘‘ Where are you going, child?” Mrs. Grant 
kitchen, if no where else, and dried your feet.”’ (caught her by the arm. 
‘It would have been better if 1 had done Mary stood still, looking at Mrs. Grant, 
80; but you know how hard it is for me to<in a confused way. 
intrude myself or give trouble.” ° ‘‘Tea is ready.” Mrs. Grant spoke slowly 
‘‘Give trouble! How strangely you do act, : and with emphasis. 
sometimes! Isn’t life worth a little trouble to? ‘Oh! Ah! Yes. I was asleep.” Mary 
save? Mrs. Lowe should have seen to this. : drew her hand across her eyes two or three 
Didn’t she notice your condition ?” ¢times, and then suffered Mrs. Grant to lead 
‘sT think not.” Cher to the table, where she sat down, leaning 
‘cWell, it’s hard to say who deserves most ° forward heavily upon one arm. 
censure, you or she. Such trifling with health » ‘‘Take some of the tonst,’’ said Mrs. Grant, 
and life is a crime. What’s the matter?’ She ‘after pouring a cup of tea. Mary helped her- 
observed Mary start as if from sudden pain. self, in a dull way, to a slice of toast, but did 
‘‘T have suffered all day, with an occasional wal attempt to eat. Mrs. Grant looked at her 
sharp stitch in my side—it caught me just ‘narrowly from across the table, and noticed 
then.”’ , ‘that her eyes, which had appeared large and 
Mrs. Grant observed her more closely; while ? glittering when she came home, were now 
doing so, Mary coughed two or three times. < lustreless, with the lids drooping heavily. 
The cough was tight and with a wheezing< ‘Can't you eat anything?” said Mrs. Grant, 
sound. cin a voice that expressed concern.. 
‘s Have you coughed much ?” she asked. Mary pushed her cup and plate away, and 
‘Not a great deal. But I’m very tight leaning back, wearily in her chair, answered— 
here,” laying her hand over her breast. ‘I ‘‘Not just now. I’m completely worn out, 
think,’’ she added, a few moments afterwards, ¢and feel hot and oppressed.”’ 
‘‘that [ll go up to my room and get to bed. ° Mrs. Grant got up and came around to where 
I feel tired and sick.” < Miss Carson was sitting. As she laid her hand 
‘¢ Wait until I can get you some tea,’’ replied . upon her forehead, she said, a little anxiously, 
Mrs. Grant. ‘I'll bring down a pillow, and 5 ae You have considerable fever, Mary.’’ 
you can lie here on the sofa.”’ ‘‘T shouldn’t wonder.”’ And a sudden cough 
‘‘Thank you, Mrs. Grant. You are so kind < geized her as she spoke. She cried out as the 
and thoughtful.” Miss Carson’s voice shook ’rapid concussions jarred her, and pressed one 
a little. The contrast between the day’s selfish “hand against her side. 
indifference of Mrs. Lowe, and the evening’s 2 ‘‘Oh dear! It seemed as if a knife were 
motherly consideration of Mrs. Grant, touched ‘ cutting through me,” she eaid, as the paroxysm 
ber. ‘I will lie down here for a short time. 2 subsided, and she leaned her head againet 
Perhaps I shall feel better after getting some > Mrs. Grant. 
warm tea. I’ve been chilly all day.” ‘‘Come, child,” and the kind woman drew 
The pillow and a shawl were brought, and -upon one of her arms. ‘In bed is the place 
Mrs. Grant covered Mary as she lay upon the ° for you now.” 
sofa; then she went to the kitchen to hurry up 2 They went up stairs, and Mary was soon 
tea. undressed and in bed. As she touched the 
‘‘Come, dear,” she said, half an hour after- ¢cool sheets, she shivered for a moment, and 
wards, laying her hand upon the now sleeping Sthen shrunk down under the clothes, shutting 
girl. A drowsy feeling had come over Mary, 2 her eyes, and lying very still. 
and she had fallen into a heavy slumber soon) ‘ How do you feel now 2” asked Nrs. Grant, 
after lying down. The easy touch of Mrs. ¢who stood bending over her. 
Grant did not awaken her. So she called S Mary did not reply. 
louder, and shook the sleeper more vigorously. ‘Does the pain in your side continue ?” 
At this, Mary started up, and looked around ‘sYes, ma’am.’’ Her voice was dull. 
in a half conscious, bewildered manner. Her‘ ‘And the tightness over your breast ?” 


cheeks were like scarlet. ‘Yes, ma’am.”’ 
‘‘Come, dear—tea is ready,” said Mrs. ‘¢ What can I do for you?” 
Grant. ‘‘Nothing. I want rest and sleep.” 


“Oh? Yes.” And Mary, not yet clearly‘ Mrs. Grant stood for some time looking 
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down upon her red cheeks; red in clearly 
defined spots, that made the pale forehead 
whiter by the contrast. 

‘Something more than sleep is wanted, I 
fear,” she said to herself, as she passed from 
the chamber and went down stairs. In less 
than half an hour she returned. A moan 
reached her ears as she approached the room 
where the sick girl lay. On entering, she 
found her sitting high up in bed; or, rather, 
reclining against the pillows, which she had 
adjusted against the head-board. Her face 
had lost much of its redness, was pinched and 
had a distressed look. Her eyes turned anx- 
iously to the face of Mrs. Grant. 

‘« How are you now, Mary ?” 

“‘QOh, I’m sick! Very sick, Mrs. Grant.” 

Where? How, Mary ?” 

‘‘Odear! I’m so distressed here!” laying 
her hand on her breast. ‘ And every time I 


permitted to remain all day in a cold room, 
with wet feet and damp clothing, he shook his 
head soberly, and remarked, partly speaking 
to himself, that doctors were not of much use 
in suicide or murder cases. Then he asked, 
abruptly, and with considerable excitement of 
manner— 

‘¢ In heaven’s name, who permitted this thing 
to be done? In what family did it occur?” 

‘‘The lady for whom she worked yesterday 
is named Mrs. Lowe.”’ 

‘““Mrs. Lowe!” 

‘‘Yes, sir.” 

‘¢ And she permitted that delicate girl to sit 
in wet clothing, in a room without fire, on a 
day like yesterday ?” 

‘¢It is so, Doctor.”’ 

‘“‘Then I call Mrs. Lowe a murderer!” 
doctor spoke with excess of feeling. @ 

‘““Do you think Mary so very ill doctor?” 


The 


draw a breath, such a sharp pain runs through? asked Mrs. Grant. 


my side into my shoulder. O dear! 
very sick, Mrs. Grant.” 

‘¢ Shall I send for a doctor ?” 

“‘T don’t know, ma’am.’’ And Miss Carson 
threw her head from side to side, uneasily— 
almost impatiently; then cried out with pain, 
as she took a deeper inspiration than usual. 

Mrs. Grant left the room, and going down 


I feel S 


‘sT do, ma’am.” 

‘¢ She is free from pain now.” 

‘sS8o she was when | left her last night; and 
I expected to find her showing marked im- 
provement this morning. But, to my concern, 
I found her really worse instead of better.” 

‘s Worse, doctor? Not worse!” 

‘¢T say worse to you, Mrs. Grant, in order 


stairs, despatched her single domestic for aSthat you may know how much depends on 


physician, who lived not far distant. 


your careful attendance. 


Send for the medi- 


‘“‘It is pleurisy,” said the doctor, on ex-¢ cine I have prescribed at once, and give it 


amining the case.—‘‘And a very severe ; immediately. 


attack,’’ he added, aside, to Mrs. Grant. 


Of the particulars of his treatment, we will? shall be on the right side. 


not speak. He was of the exhaustive school, 
and took blood freely; striking at the inflam-¢ 
mation through a reduction of the vital sys- 


tem. When he left his patient that night, she summoned. 


It will quiet her system and 
If perspiration follows, we 
I will call in again 
through the day. If the pain in her side re- 
turns, send for me.” 
The pain did return, and the doctor was 
He feared to strike his lancet 


produce sleep. 


was free from pain, breathing feebly, andcagain; but cupped freely over the right side, 
without constriction of the chest. In the?thus gaining for the suffering girl a measure 
morning, he found her with considerable fever,‘ of relief. She lay, after this, in a kind of 
and suffering from a return of the pleuritics stupor for some hours. On coming out of this, 
pain. Her pulse was low, quick, and with a? she no longer had the lancinating pain in her 
wiry thrill under the fingers. The doctor > side with every expansion of the lungs; but, 
had taken blood very freely on the night be-§ instead, a dull pain, attended by a cough and 
fore, and hesitated a little on the question * tightness of the chest. The cough was, at 
opening another vein, or having recourse to> first, dry, unsatisfactory, and attended with 
cups. As the lancet was at hand, and most( anxiety. Then came a tough mucus, a little 
easy of use, the vein was opened, and per-- streaked with blood. The expectoration soon 
mitted to flow until there was a marked re-> became freer, and assumed a brownish hue. 
duction of pain. After this, an anodyne dia-‘ A low fever accompanied these bad symptoms. 
phoretic was prescribed, and the doctor retired? The case had become complicated with 
from the chamber with Mrs. Grant. He was> pneumonia, and assumed a most dangerous 
much more particular, now, in his inquiriesStype. On the third day a consulting physician 
about his patient and the immediate cause of2 was called in. He noted all the symptoms 
her illness. On learning that she had been o carefully, and with a seriousness of manner 
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that did not escape the watchful eyes of Mrs. ‘¢Excuse me, Mrs. Lowe,’’ said Mrs. Wykoff, 
Grant. He passed but few words with the‘ who saw that these questions were chafing her 
attendant physician, and their exact meaning § visitor, ‘‘for pressing my inquiries so closely - 
was veiled by medical terms; but Mrs. Grant2> 1am much concerned at the fact of her ab-— 
understood enough to satisfy her that aso from your house since Monday. Did 
hope of a favorable issue was entertained. she change any of her clothing? Take off her 

About the time this consultation over the stockings, for instance, and put on dry ones ?’ 
case of Mary Carson was in progress, _ ‘* Nothing of the kind.” 
happened that Mrs. Wykoff received another ‘But sat in her wet shoes and stockings all 
visit from Mrs. Lowe. day!” 

‘I’ve called,” said the latter, speaking in ‘I don’t know that they were wet, Mrs. 
the tone of one who felt annoyed, ‘to ask where § Wykoff,” said the lady, with contracting 
that sewing girl you recommended to sta brows: 
lives?” “Could you have walked six or seven 

‘¢ Miss Carson.” squares in the face of Monday’s driving storm, 

‘‘Yes, I believe that is her name.”’ Mrs. Lowe, and escaped wet feet? Of course 

‘Didn't she come on Monday, according to-not. Your stockings would have been wet 


appointment ?” < half way to the knees, and your skirts as 
““O yeg she came. But I’ve seen nothing 2 well.” 
of her since.” 5S There was & growing excitement about Mrs. 


‘“‘Ah! Is that so? She may be sick.” The‘ 2 Wykoff, united with an air of 80 much serious- 
voice of Mrs. Wykoff dropped to a shade of< ness that Mrs. Lowe began to feel a pressure 
seriousness. ‘Let me see—Monday—didn’ oe alarm. Selfish, cold-hearted and indifferent 
it rain?—Yes, now I remember; it was a‘to all in a social grade beneath her, this lady 
dreadful day. Perbaps she took cold. She’s 3 was not quite ready to stand up in the world’s 
very delicate. Did she get wet in coming to< face as one without common humanity. The 
your house ?” c way in which Mrs. Wykoff was presenting the 

‘‘I’m sure I don’t know.” There was o:case of Miss Carson on that stormy morning, 
slight indication of annoyance on the part of$did not reflect very creditably upon her; and 
Mrs. Lowe. $the thought—‘ How would this sound, if told 

‘It was impossible, raining and blowing as< of me?” did not leave her in the most comfort- 
it did, to escape wet feet, if not drenched Cable frame of mind. 
clothing. Was there fire in the room where’ ‘‘T hope she’s not sick. I’m sure the thought 
she worked ?”’ 2 of her being wet never crossed my mind. Why 

‘Fire! No. We don’t have grates or stoves ‘ didn’t she speak of it herself? She knew her 
in any of our rooms.”’ gue condition, and that there was fire in the 
; Oh; then there was a fire in the heater?” ‘kitchen. I declare! some people act in as 

‘We never make fire in the heater before < < manner perfectly incomprehensible.” Mra. 
November,” answered Mrs. Lowe, with the< Lowe spoke now in a disturbed manner. 
manner of one who felt annoyed. < ‘Miss Carson should have looked to this 

Mrs. Wykoff mused for some moments. < herself, and she was wrong in not doing so— 

‘‘Excuse me,” she said, ‘‘for asking such ¢ very wrong,’ said Mrs. Wykoff. ‘But she 
minute questions; but I know Miss Carson’s* is shrinking and sensitive to a fault—afraid of 
extreme delicacy, and I am fearful that she is; giving trouble or intruding herself. It is our 
sick, as the result of a cold. Did you notice: < place, I think, when strangers come into our 
her when she came in on Monday morning?” - houses, no matter under what circumstances, to 

‘Yes. I was standing i in the hall when the: assume that they have a natural delicacy about 
servant admitted her. She came rather late.” < asking for needed consideration, and to see 

‘¢‘ Did she go immediately to the room where : that all things due to them are tendered. I 


she was to work ?”’ ‘ cannot see that any exceptions to this rule are 
Yeu.” < admissible. To my thinking, it applies to a 
‘¢ You are sure she didn’t go into the kitchen: servant, a seamstress, or a guest, each in a 
to dry her feet ?” 5 just degree, with equal force. Not that I am 
‘‘She went up staira as soon as she came< blameless in this thing. Far from it. But I 
in.” “ acknowledge my fault whenever it is seen, and 
‘¢ Did you go up with her?” ¢ repenting, resolve to act more humanely in the 
“Yes.” ; future.” 
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‘Where does Miss Carson live?” asked Mrs.¢ ‘‘ Certainly.” 
Lowe. ‘‘I came to make the inquiry.” ‘¢What you have said troubles me. I’m sure 
‘‘As I feel rather troubled about her,’¢I didn’t mean to be unkind. It was thought- 
answered Mrs. Wykoff, ‘‘I will go to see her? lessness altogether. I hope she’s not ill.” 
this afternoon.” S “DPI leave home at half past four,” said 
‘Tl wish you would. What you have said’ Mrs. Wykoff. ‘It isn’t over ten minutes walk 
makes me feel a little uncomfortable. I See your house.” 
there is nothing wrong; or, at least, that she is? ‘You'll find me all ready. Oh, dear!” 
only slightly indisposed. It was thoughtless ° ‘and Mrs. Lowe drew a long, sighing breath. 
in me. But I was so much interested in thes ‘‘T hope she didn’t take cold at my house I 
work she was doing that I never once thought » hope nothing serious will grow out of it. I 


of her personally. § wouldn't have anything of this kind happen 
‘* Did she come before breakfast ?”’ 2for the world. People are so uncharitable. 
“Oh, yes.” CIf it should get out, I would be talked about 
‘‘Excuse me; but what time did she get her ; dreadfully ; and I’m sure the girl is a great 

breakfast ?”’ ‘deal more to blame than I am. Why didn’t 
There was just a little shrinking in the: she see to it that her feet and clothes were 

menner of Mrs. Wykoff, as she answered— © dried before she sat down to her work ?” 
‘‘ Towards nine o'clock.” 5 Mrs. Wykoff did not reply. Mrs. Lowe 
‘‘ Did she eat anything ?” ‘ stood for a few moments, waiting for some 


‘Well, no, not much in particular. IthoughtS exculpatory suggestion; but Mrs. Wykoff had 
her a little dainty. She took coffee; but it<none to offer. 
didn’t just appear to suit her appetite. Then> ‘Good morning. You'll find me all ready 
I offered her tea, nnd she drank a cup.” when you call.” 
‘¢ But didn’t take any solid food ?” ‘¢Good morning.”’ 
‘Very little. She struck me as a dainty And the ladies parted. 
Miss.” ‘Ah, Mrs. Lowe! How are you this morn- 
‘‘She’s weak and delicate, Mrs. Lowe, as) ing?” 
any one who looks into her face may see. Did¢ A street meeting, ten minutes later. 
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you give her a luach towards noon ?” 2 ‘*Right well. How are you?” 
‘A lunch! Why no!” Mrs. Lowe elevatedS ‘‘Well as usual. I just called at your 
her brows. 2 house.” , 
‘s How late was it when she took dinner ?”’ ° ‘Ah, indeed! Come, go back again.” 
‘‘ Three o'clock.” ¢ ‘No, thank you; I’ve several calls to make 
‘‘Did she eat heartily then?” othe morning. But, d’ you know there’s a 
‘‘T didn’t notice her particularly. She was‘ strange story afloat about a certain lady of 
at the table for only a few minutes.”’ 2 your acquaintance ?” 


‘‘T fear for the worst,” said Mrs. Wykoff. ¢ ‘““Of my acquaintance ?”’ 
“Tf Mary Carson sat all day on Monday, in’ ‘““Yes; a lady with whom you are very, 
damp clothes, wet feet, and without taking % very intimate.” 
a sufficient quantity of nourishing food, I? «What is it?” There was a little anxiety 
wouldn't give much for her life.”’ S mixed with the curious air of Mrs. Lowe. 
_ Mrs. Lowe gathered her shawl around her, ’ ‘‘Something about murdering a sewing- 
and arose to depart. There was a cloud on» girl.” 


her face. ¢ “What?” Mrs. Lowe started as if she had 
‘*You will see Miss Carson to-day?” she said. > received a blow; a frightened look came into 
‘<Qh, yes.” Sher face. 
‘© At what time do you think of going ?” 0 ‘‘But there isn’t anything in it, of course,” 
**T shall not be able to leave home before‘ said the friend, in considerable astonishment 

late in the afternoon.” < at the effect produced on Mrs. Lowe. . 
‘¢ Say four o’clock ” ‘Tell me just what you have heard,” said 
‘Not earlier than half past four.’’ ¢the latter. ‘‘ You mean me by the lady of your 
Mrs. Lowe stood for some moments with the. > intimate acquaintance.” 

air of one who hesitated about doing some- ; ‘‘Yes; the talk is about you. It came from 

thing. ¢ Doctor somebody ; I don’t know whom. He’s 


“Will you call for me?” Her voice was ; > attending the girl.” 
slightly depressed. 6 ‘‘What is said? I wish to know. Don’t 
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keep back anything on account of my esting. § ‘‘It might have happened in other houses 
I shall know as to its truth or falsehood; 2than yours, Mrs. Lowe, I will admit,” was 
and, true or false, it is better that I should‘ replied. ‘But I do not think it would have 
stand fully advised. A seamstress came to< happened in mine. I was once a seamstress my- 
work for me on Monday— it was a stormy day, 2 self, and for nearly two years, went out to work 
you know—took cold from wet feet, and is now °in families. What I experienced during those 
very ill, That much I know. It might have‘two years, has made me considerate towards 
happened at your house, or your neighbor's, < S all who come into my house in that capacity. 
without legitimate blame lying against either Many who are compelled to earn a living with 
of you. Now, out of this simple fact, what ‘ the needle, were once in better condition, and 
dreadful report is circulated to my injury ? ; the change touches some of them rather 
As I have just said, don’t keep anything < sharply. In some families they are treated 
back.” >with a thoughtful kindness, in strong contrast 
‘‘The story is,” replied the friend, “ that with what they receive in other families. If 
she walked for half a mile before breakfast, in: ‘sensitive and retiring, they learn to be very 
the face of that terrible north-east storm, and* ‘ ‘chary about asking for anything beyond what 
came to you with feet soaking and skirts wet < is conceded, and bear rather than suggest or 
to the knees, and that you put her to work, in. complain.” 
this condition, in a cold room, and suffered her> ‘‘I’ve no patience with that kind of sen- 
to sit in her wet garments all day. That, in‘ sitiveness,” replied Mrs. Lowe—‘‘It’s simply 
consequence, she went home sick, was attacked ¢ ridiculous; and not only ridiculous, but wrong. 
with pleurisy in the evening, which soon ran: Is every sewing girl who comes into your 
into acute pneumonia, and that she is now < house to be treated like an honored guest *” 
dying. The doctor, who told my friend, called? ‘‘We are in no danger of erring, Mrs. 
it murder, and said, without hesitation, that > Lowe,” was answered, ‘‘on the side of con- 
you were a murderer.” 3 siderat kindness, even to sewing women. 
‘‘Dying! Did he say that she was dying ?”<¢ They are human, and have wants, weaknesses, 
‘Yes, ma’am. The doctor said that youand bodily conditions, that as imperatively 
might as well have put a pistol ball through * demand a timely and just regard, as those of 








her head.” c the most honored guest who may sojourn with 
‘““Me!”? us. And what is more, as I hold, we cannot 
‘‘Yes, you. Those were his words, as re-° omit our duty either to the one or to the other, 
peated by my friend.” and be blameless. But I must hurry on. 
‘‘ Who is the friend to whom you refer ?”’ Good morning, Mrs. Lowe.”’ 
‘Mrs. T — ‘Good morning,” was coldly responded. 


‘‘And, without a word of inquiry as to the, And the two ladies parted. 
degree of blame referable to me, she repeats‘ We advance the time a few hours. It is 
this wholesale charge, to my injury. Verily!<nearly sundown, and the slant beams are 
that is Christian charity!” ‘ coming in through the partly raised blinds, 

‘‘] suggested caution on her part, and‘and falling on the bed, where white and 
started to see you at once. Then she did sit} panting for the short-coming breath, lies Mary 
in her wet clothing all day at your house?” ¢ Carson, a little raised by pillows, against 

“J don’t know whether she did or not,” which her head rests motionless. Her eyes 
replied Mrs. Lowe, fretfully. ‘She was of:are shut, the brown lashes lying in two deep 
woman’s age, and competent to take care of: fringes on her cheeks. Away from her 
herself. If she came in wet, she knew it; and<temples and forehead the hair has been 
there was fire in the house, at which she could: smoothly brushed by loving hands, and there 
have dried herself. Even a half-witted person, ‘ is a spiritual beauty in her face that is sugges- 
starting from home on a morning like that, and : tive of Heaven. Mrs. Grant is on one side of 
expecting to be absent all day, would have: the bed, and the physician on the other. Both 
provided herself with dry stockings and slip-® are gazing intently on the sick girl’s face. 
pers fora change. If the girl dies from cold < The door opens, and two ladies come in, noise- 
taken on that occasion, it must be set down to > ( lessly —Mrs. Lowe and Mrs. Wykoff. They 
suicide, not murder. I may have been thought- 5 are strangers there to all but Mary Carson, 
less, but Lam not responsible. I’m sorry for; cand she has passed too far on the journey 
her; but I cannot take blame to myself. Thes homeward for mortal recognitions. Mrs. Grant 
same thing might have happened in your house.”’ ¢ moves a little back from the bed, and the twd 
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ladies stand in her place, leaning forwards, 
with half-suspended breathing. The almost 
artistic beauty of Miss Carson’s face, the 
exquisite cutting of every feature, the purity > 
of its tone, are all at once so apparent to Mrs. 
Lowe that she gazes down, wonder and admi- 
ration mingling with awe and self-accusations. 

There is a slight convulsive cough, with a 
fleeting spasm. The white lips are stained. 
Mrs. Lowe shudders. The stain is wiped off, 
and all is still as before. Now the slanting 
sunrays touch the pillows, close beside the 
white face, lighting it with a glory that seems 
not of earth. They fade, and life fades with 
them, going out as they recede. With the last 
pencil of sunbeams passes the soul of Mary> 
Carson. 

‘It is over!’? The physician breathes > 
deeply, and moves backwards from the bed. 

‘¢ Over with her,” he adds, like one impelled 2 
by crowding thoughts to untimely utterance. > 
‘The bills of mortality will say pneumonia— < 
it were better written murder.” S 

Call it murder, or suicide, as you will; only, 5 
fair reader, see to it that responsibility in such 4 
a case lies never at your door. 


Duty. 


BY MRS. A. C. S. ALLARD. 
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He came to me one morn in May, 
And took my passive hand, to say— 
‘‘ To-morrow, Kate, we go away.” 


I did not look into his eyes ; 
For if I should, the tears would rise ; 
I smothered down the starting sighs. 


‘To-morrow, Henry ?”—this was all 
That from my rigid lips did fall; 
Of the heart-struggle, he knew all. 


That to the Ark it might return, 
And from its very weakness, learn 
A solitary truth, though stern. 


It was a struggle, felt alone 
By those who take down from its throne 


. Their idol, with a bitter groan. 


When, in a tone husky and low, 
Made hollow by the flames of woe, 
I bade my worshipped husband—“ Go !” 


And help defend the cause of right 
With freedom’s bosts, who in their might 
Were bravely going forth to fight. 


The only words my lips could form 
From out emotion’s raging storm, 
While waiting for the cars that morn— 


‘God help us both !” and turned away, 
And sought my home; I could not stay, 
And see my idol borne away. 


God gave me strength to give him up; 
My lips could not have preesed tbe cup 
Had He not held my weak hands up. 
2 2 * * * * 


The earth is but a grave to me; 
Beneath the soil of Tennessee, 
One of the price of victory, 


He sleeps; and to my God alone, 
The anguish of my soul is known ; 
Love, hope, the last of earth is gone. 


Yet, looking upward, through my tears, 
Duty’s approving form appears ; 
She whispers, in a few more years, 


Thy God will give thee back thy loan, 
In that bright Jand where ne’er is known 
The clash of arms, the trumpet’s tone. 


For he whom Duty writes “ well done” 
On life’s stern battle-field, hath won 
A joy more lasting than tho sun. 


McConneELSVILLE, QO. 


Two dozen months since we were wed— 
Months that had passed with fairy tread, 


Each wreathing blessings round my head. 


And linking closer to my heart 
The life now of my own a purt, 
By all of Lovo’s mysterious art. 


I was so happy; life to me 
Was Jike a deep, calm, waveless sea ; 
Existence was a luxury. 


Perbaps “ Our Father” saw it best 
To give the dove on carth no nest— 
No worldly prop on which to rest. 


RARNAA AARALDPRAAALIAS SP ARF DIN INFA INI MONINI- 


Wuart 1s A Daruine ?—It is the dear little 
$ beaming girl, who meets one on the doorstep ; 
; who flings her fair arms around one’s neck, and 
< kisses one with her whole soul of love; who 
< 8eizes one’s hat; who relieves one of one’s 
‘coat, and hands the tea and toast so prettily ; 
¢who places her elfish form at the piano, and 
: warbles forth unsolicited such delicious songs ; 
- Who casts herself at one’s footstool, and clasps 
: Cone! 8 hand, and asks eager, unheard-of ques- 
¢ tions, with such bright eyes and flushing face; 
: and on whose light, flossy curls one places one’s 
< hand and breathes ‘God bless her,” as the fairy 
¢ form departs. 
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Ghe Orinl of Saith oo days with them, where her life was still 
. ‘shining light” in her kind ministrations to 
BY L. AUGUSTA BEALE. >the poor and distressed. 

‘Oh! Aunt Sarah, I cannot bear it now! I But now, even her firm heart bled at the 
am 80 wretched !” sight of this fragile young pilgrim, beaten 

Annie Parker turned away from the mild¢ down by the merciless blast. Words seemed 
voice of Aunt Sarah and buried her white face >a bitter mockery to her utter desolation. 
in the sofa cushions. Her slender figure un-§ From her early childhood Annie Parker had 
consciously relapsed into an attitude of utter> known and loved Norman Fisher. He had 
despair, and she lay there in all the agony of aS been her playmate and classmate at school, 
first grief. and was beloved and admired by all who 

She had been tenderly nurtured, and this$knew him; and now, when he was studying 
was the first time she had felt the cold surges ¢ law at Cambridge, and she was shyly looking 
of life’s ocean beating pitilessly about her into life with the new, thrilling sentiments 
fragile form. She had never before known (of early womanhood, is it strange that her 
sorrow that parental love could not soothe or > heart beat with tumultuous gladness, when he 
avert. The time had now come when she must § carnestly entreated her to walk the path of 
go out in her own little boat upon the2life with him? Is it strange, at the age of 
boundless sea, and wrestle with the waves and § eighteen, that she thought nothing this side of 
the tempest— alone. No human power can aid 2 heaven could be half so sweet as to lean on his 
her, no human arm can shelter her now. strong arm and trust to his guidance even 

‘They that trust in the Lord shall be as¢ down into the vale of shadows? 

Mount Zion, which cannot be moved, but} So they were betrothed, in all the innocence 
abideth forever,” said the serene voice of Aunt and bliss of early love, and he made frequent 
Sarah. flying visits, and wrote long, sweet letters, 

‘‘Bye and bye,” she replied, in a hollow§ while she went about the house with a song in 
voice, ‘‘perhaps I can be submissive, but this? her heart and a beautiful womanly smile upon 
is dreadful !"” her lips. All the day she thought only of him, 

‘¢He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 2 and in all her little domestic duties the thought 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again re-5that she was learning housewifery for his sake 
joicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” gave a zest to the meanest toil. 

Aunt Sarah Lester was one of those precious> She was constantly striving to become what 
souls that have been tried in the fiery furnacesa true wife should be. Nothing had ever 
of affliction, and come forth purified from all> occurred to obseure the clear sunshine of their 
the dross of selfishness and earthly vanity. ele until now, Norman Fisher had come up 

In early life she had married a handsome, 2?from Cambridge to make. a hasty call before 
brilliant young man, who had been won by S commencement. He had come in to see his 
her stately beauty. It proved but the old< betrothed early upon Sunday morning, and 
story of ‘‘marry in haste and repent at > after the first sweet greetings, she left him to 
leisure.” He was gay and reckless, and only< prepare for church. The hour bells were 
admired her beauty, while he scoffed at her (ringing as she glided in, dressed in a soft blue 
religion. All her faithful efforts to lead him ‘ barage, with the daintiest bit of an embroidered 
into the way of truth were utterly futile, and-collar about her fair neck, and her heavy, 
he quickly sank from dissipation into de-‘ wavy hair brushed into a plain knot and fast- 
bauchery and crime, and died a victim to the< ened with a silver comb. 
intoxicating cup. Two feeble children were) «I am so glad you are here to go to church 
the fruit of this sad union, and the Christian’ with me to-day, Norman,” she murmured, 
mother bravely struggled on in those rugged - yielding him the little hand he mutely asked 
up-hill paths, that society has opened for toil-< for. 
ing woman, into which every one throws a’ ‘*How long it seems since we went to the 
rock, or plants a thorn, to make her cross Sold church together ?” 
heavier and her crown brighter. But death. ‘©Q, Annie, you can’t be so cruel as to insist 
stern and inexorable, took the mother’s solace Supon my going to church, when I have come 
and care, and two little graves held her earthly all this long way to see you!” he lightly re- 
treasure; yet she had priceless wealth Inid >sponded. ‘Stay at home with me to-day, | 
up in heaven, Mrs. Parker was her younger $ want to have a good long chat with you.” 
sister, and had at last persuaded her to spend > She smiled, but shook her haad. 
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«‘ There will be plenty of time after meeting oa But you do not mean, Norman—you can- 
for all that, Norman. Don’t be so wicked and ¢not mean that there is never to be any confi- 
indolent.” Sdence between us on this subject? It has 

‘‘ But, Annie, what real good shall we derive « been so sweet for me to think that thereis a time 
from hearing one of Doctor Carleton’s sermons? )coming when I shall know all the secret 
I know it will do me more good to sit here and Sthoughts of your soul. O, Norman, if I am 
talk with you. I think you are worth a thou- wrong and ignorant, teach me; but do not kill 
sand dry, musty sermons.” me by witholding your confidence from me.”’ 

A pang went through the loving heart of? ‘Why, Annie! don’t let this little affair 
Annie Parker, and her tender cyes grew sad ‘grieve you. I would not have you think as I 
as she responded— ?do. I want my wife to be a faithful, praying 

‘Don’t you believe in keeping the Sabbath )Christian. It is natural for women to have an 
holy, and going to the House of God to worship , unquestioning faith; but men are naturally 
Him ?” logical. They require a reason for their belief. 

‘‘There! there! Annie, don’t look so dis-4There is no need of your being vexed with 
mal, and I will do anything. Of course such ¢knotty questions, because I am. Masculine 
things are right for those who think so. None ‘minds were made to wrestle with complexities, 
can think alike—and aren’t you the dearest (and you must not feel bad because I cannot 
sermon in the world yourself, and the sweetest »hare your childlike faith; I would not, for 
little preacher? If I should go to church it ¢the world, say anything to shake that faith.” 
would only be to worship you. I cannot help ‘You cannot, Norman. But tell me all. 
that, Annie.” Don’t you believe in God and the Bible ?”’ 

This was said in that low, caressing tone, 20 ‘I believe in God, the Crentor, the great 
sweet to all women; but Annie’s eyes filled ocr of all things; but the Bible was written 
with tears as she replied, sadly— 2 by men.” 

‘‘IT never heard you talk so before. IS ‘The New Testament—our Saviour—the 
thought you loved and respected the church, 9 precious Gospel, Norman ?”’ 

Norman.”’ ‘‘ Believe in it, dearest; there is much that 

“The bells are ringing: are you ses beyond my comprehension—much that seems 
children?” said the cheery woice of Mrs. absurd. The star in the east; the miracle at 
Parker, her silken robes rustling in the hall. Cana; the transfiguration and the resurrec- 

‘We are not going this morning, mamma, if tion.” 
you please,” said Annie. 2 ‘‘Perhaps you would feel differently if you 

‘‘You are very kind to gratify me in this, ¢ prayed daily to God to instruct you aright.” 
Annie; I know how to appreciate your little $ ‘« But I cannot feel that the great Creator of 
sacrifices,” said her lover, drawing her fondly othe universe stoops to listen to the idle impor- 
towards him. Her head drooped very wearily Re tunities of such insignificant creatures as we 
on his shoulder. There was a little cloud inSare. He has made us just what we are, and 
the horizon, scarcely as large as a man’s hand, 0we cannot change our natures. If you think 
yet fraught with tempest. Sone thing and I another, it is because He has 

‘“‘T want you to tell me all about your 5 made us differ. Men think and reason, wo- 
religious views, dear Norman. Don’t you be- §men trust and believe. For instance, I have a 
lieve in religion and church organizations ? < logical reason for loving you. I love you be- 
Don’t you believe in a change of heart ?” ee you are pretty, and truthful, and tidy, 

‘‘Annie, my love,’ he responded, very ‘and innocent, and because you area Christian ; 
tenderly, ‘“‘you are a sweet little Christian, ) but you love me without a reason, because I 
and I love you all the better for it. You be- love you, perhaps. Men require a good reason 
lieve what your parents have taught you— ? for all their actions, women are credulous and 
- women always do—and if I should tell you my 5 confiding, but never logical.” 

views, they are so different from yours, that ‘But yet, Norman, with all your great in- 
you would only be grieved without Compas ace ovect and profound wisdom, you can never 
hending them; so let us understand each other 4 comprehend the tnfinite understanding of God !”? 
and agree to disagree, on the ground that no? Sweet Annie Parker. Little did she think 
two persons can by any possibility think alike, ¢that her astute lover, with all his vast research 
any more than they can look alike. Variety ?and complex philosophy, could not find an 
is the great first rule of the Omnipotent » argument more purely logical than this. 
Artist.” ‘‘You have a great mind, Norman,’ she 


we 
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continued, her eyes fixed on his, ‘I always © attainments and greater bliss. Norman Fisher 
knew that; yet the mightiest intellect that He“ had neglected his soul. He had forgetten that 
ever made, can never understand His motives / only faith invigorates the soul. He had for- 
and His thoughts. God knows all things, and‘ gotten that faith does not come of philosophy. 
if you think His ways unreasonable, it is be-- He was unwilling to admit that God's ways are 
cause you cannot comprehend the Infinite. “ inscrutable. He had forgotten that there is 
You may think He will not hear my prayers, «one trec whose fruit is denied us—that God 
because He is so great; yet He cares for the ‘has placed a bound to man’s knowledge, and 
little birds and the flowers of the field, and I< though He has given him an insatiable thirst 
know He cares for me. O Norman! Norman! : for searching out mysteries and diving into 
I can bear anything but this!” Sthe profound, still He has ‘secret places” 
The tempest had burst upon her fair young’ which human research is forbidden to pene- 
as and eign ci ae pane! ah games has volumes of philosophy which 
orman, shocked at this sudden grief and« human eyes can never scan. He shows man 
passion, strove in vain to soothe her. She ‘the wonderful works of His hands, He unfolds 
was learning the bitter lesson of discipleship, “to his gaze the volume of Nature, far too pro- 
that all his children must bear the cross and) found for the mightiest mind to comprehend, 
wear the crown of thorns. She was learning“ and then He opens that other Book, more in- 
that inspired precept, ‘‘put not your trust in < tricate and wonderful still, full of subtle 
es ee = a > mysteries, and panna ne pan aoe in 
t has always been thus. Woman, with her<God.”” He never appeals to the feeble under- 
vine-like nature, puts all her trust in some‘standing. Christ never recognized the power 
human arm, twining closer and closer when< of human intellect, but only said, ‘‘ Believe on 
it falters, and when the earthly prop fails, her S me.” God has made faith and not reason the 
day is forever darkened, except the Sun of provision of salvation; yet man in all the 
Righteousness arise. Yet it is ever a better - pomp and pride of his littleness stands up be- 
waking from that early dream of perfect love ‘ fore Him and says, ‘I do not perceive the 


and confidence, éreuason of all this, therefore I will not believe.”’ 
“To make idols and to find them clay, 5So he builds up a fabric to suit himself, some 
And to bewail that worship—” cairy chimera which half deludes him till death 
No wonder that our little sensitive plant felt -comes and tears the veil away. Thus it has 
that this was more than she could bear. Cever been, from the earliest ages. Man dis- 


‘Come, Annie,” said Norman, soothingly, °dains the hand of God because it is unseen. 
‘let us walk down the garden, you are ill and : Hence the Tower of Babel, and the Golden 
nervous to-day. It was wrong for you to urge “ Calf, down to that transcendental, intellectual 
me to talk about such things. Cheer up, and /calf, Philosophy, with its attendant devotees 
I will go to meeting with you this afternoon’ of deists, materialists, fatalists and the like, 
and to prayer meeting this evening, if you will >down to that splendid modern Tower of Babel, 
only smile egain. I really wish I could think “yclept Spiritualism. Man has ever sought to 
as you do, but we cannot help our thoughts. ° climb into heaven by some other way than the 
I suppose we are just as God made us, and if ‘ladder of faith, while God continually says 
He gave me a mind that thinks very strangely, ythere is no other way; and we have yet to 
I am not responsible for my thoughts. I can é learn of the first man who has hewn out a new 
only make the best of it.” croad to the Celestial City, or flown thither on 

‘Christ says, ‘believe on me, and he that Swings of his own construction. 
believeth shall be saved, and he that believeth“ Woman, with her pure instincts, often 
not—’ 0 Norman! Norman! you must believe: through prayer, perceives and embraces the 
whether you will or not! There is no alterna- 5 truth, while man strives in vain to work it out 
tive.” oin the laboratory of human reason. Thus sweet 

Norman Fisher respected the ‘blind credu-“~ Annie Parker clung fondly to the truth of the 
lity” of pious women, and thought they found ¢ Gospel, which shed such warm light over her 
a great deal of comfort in believing; but men ‘soul, while Norman Fisher steadfastly refused 
were far too wise to be satisfied with such-the light and warmth, because he could not 
childish things. Sfully comprehend the philosophy of that radi- 

In the pride and consciousness of a glorious ‘ance; forgetful that he could no more under- 
intellect men sometimes forget another greater >stand the philosophy of the light and heat that 
gift of the beneficent Father, capable of higher : emanate from the great physical sun. 
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He accompanied her to church in the after- edraw me from my sins and lead me nearer to 
noon, but a new, strange shadow of suffering | Him. I shall never cease to pray for you, and 
lay on her brow, which went sadly to his ’if there is efficacy in prayer, which I have 
heart, for he saw how powerless he was to heal ;never doubted, you will yet believe in Him. 
the grief that he had made. So they parted 7Through all my grief at this separation, | 
in tender sorrow, each mutely conscious of the > know He will sustain me. My soul is at peace, 
gathering storm, and wondering how it would for I feel that I have done His will.” 
end. The reply was characteristic. 

Then Annie poured this tale of anguish into$ ‘Annie, you have made my life a chaos of 
Aunt Sarah’s ear, who, with all the wisdom of ? fearful anticipations and agonies. While I see 
a dear-bought experience, had gently warned sin your strange ideas of Christian duty only a 
her, ‘‘Be not unequally yoked with unbeliev- ?wild fanaticism, I respect your firm, picus 
ers.” She shuddered and shrunk from this principles. I see that you are sustained—you 
chalice of woe, yet how could she trust her ¢cannot suffer as I do. You have driven me 
life’s happiness in the hands of an infidel. Isto despair. Your love was my anchor, and 
was this dreadful thought that had wrung solace, and hope—now my life is a hopeless 
from her broken heart the cry, ‘‘I cannot bear wreck Annie, it cannot be right. A good 
itnow! Iam so wretched!” God would not send this unhappiness upon us 

It was then that Aunt Sarah came like a (for a slight difference of religious opinion. 
ministering angel to breathe words of comfort,‘ ‘I need your gentle, patient care to keep me 
and to lead the stricken lamb to her Saviour’s ¢from going astray, and I shudder to think 
bosom. She taught her how all earthly hopes coe I shall become without your love. I 
sre mist. She told her that Sad lesson which ,should never oppose your sweet faith, darling; 
falls so heavily down on warm young hearts, : you need not be less a Christian with me; but 
chilling all the throbbing veins of hope and ‘what shall I be without you. 
happiness; how God sends us sorrows and? ‘J cannot realize that it is all over, my be- 
trials to turn our hearts to Him,—to make sloved—all our happy days and hopes of happi- 
earth seem so bleak and dreary that we shall ness. I will not believe it! I must hope on, 
long for Heaven,—to make earthly love 80 Sand pray, if I can, that you may be led out of 
frail and bitter that we will gladly rest upon this blind infatuation into my cherishing love 
the divine. again. Whenever you think of me, think that 

The sweet girl meekly treasured up these (I am loving you ever the same, and waiting 
lessons, but O, how cold they secmed beside >for you to come back to me. Till then,f it 
that human trust and joy that had gone out of {must be, adieu.” 
her heart forever. Oh! the icy desolation! > God's grace is strong, but the gentle heart 
Oh! the fainting loneliness! Yet she prayed 5 that has known the sweetness of a sheltering 
for submission to his will, who tempers the - human love, shrinks back from the desolation 
wind to the shorn lamb, and a gentle peace }of a life without it. 
came over her soul, like the breath of springs > The roses faded from the cheeks of Annie 
to the desert pilgrim. Yet how much more >Parker; but the saintly ligat of Christian faith 
she prayed for the dear erring one, that he ° grew brighter in her eyes. Jer step was slow 
might be saved from the fearful gulf on whose >and feeble, but her trust in God was strong. 
crumbling brink he so fearlessly trod. Like , Her parents were alarmed; but they had 
‘Agnes of Sorrento,” like all true, loving wo- 2always taught her tg look within for the 
men in all ages, she would gladly die to save , promptings of duty, and they felt that she would 
him; still that stern injunction rang in her do right; while Aunt Sarah, judging from 
ears and knocked at the door of her conscience, Sher own vigor and endurance through her 
‘‘ Be not unequally yoked with unbelievers.” early days of trial, thought that Annie, with 

Many days she prayed and many nights she > God’s grace, could well bear this lesser afflic- 
wept, then bowed meekly to the chastening <tion. But when a year had passed, the smile 
rod, and wrote to Norman Fisher tenderly but »never came back to her lips, nor the faint 
firmly— bloom to her spiritual countenance. During 

‘¢None but He who searcheth all hearts can j this time she had seen Norman but twice, and 
ever know the anguish of this hour, dear Nor- ‘they met as passing acquaintances might do. 
man; but I cannot wed anunbeliever. I know ¢ He had grown older, and wore a stern and care- 
now that my affection for you has been a sinful ) worn look; but then he had gone into business. 
idolatry, and I sce the hand of God in this to; The world said he was scarccly industrious 
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and ambitious enough for a talented young ° peace of believing. I would like to stay with 
lawyer. At last Annie received a little note : you, dearest; but God’s will be done.”’ 
from him—a faint scrawl, that said— ° He sunk back on the pillow, and Annie 
?buried her face in her hands, till a gentle 
> touch roused her, 
‘‘Come away, my dear girl,” said the old 
The cars quickly bore her to the city, and > doctor, ‘‘ you must get some sleep. We shall 
the physician met her at the depot, but there -need you, I see.” 
was no hope in his countenance. > She raised her white face and eagerly whis- 
‘‘Be calm, Miss Parker,” he said, ‘our, pered, 
patient is much reduced by some severe mental > «+ Does he live?” 
conflict, and excitement might prove fatal., «Sleeping sweetly. This is the first favor- 
Be calm.” cable symptom. Come and get some rest,—you 
The injunction was not needed, for the will find him better when you return, and 
marble statute of Patience could not be calmer. « peevish enough I'll warrant; but you will be 
She was brave, but O, how despairing! Her. patient with him.” 
prayer of anguish was, ‘‘ Let me die for him, ? Annie wept herself to sleep in thankfal 
my Father!” When she entered his room with ° oprayer. During the long days of convalescence, 
her noiseless step, the fever was raging and he‘ ‘she read to Norman many sweet and comfort- 
was delirious. She could only bathe his ares: C ing chapters from the Gospels, and the worda 
ing brow and pray. All night he was con-‘of the Psalmist made music in his soul. He 
tinually calling for her. ‘felt that the consolations of Gospel faith were 
‘Annie, do not be so cruel! Come to me‘ rich and majestic®enough even for masculine 
now, Annie. It has been so long and aear ys ‘ souls, One day, after he had listened to her 
I told you I could not live without you.” clow voice through the fourteenth chapter of 
Then he would start up and ask her to bring‘ John, that rich mine of Gospel wealth to all 
him pen and paper, that he might write to her( believers, he told her all his long struggle 
instantly, for she would feel very badly if he‘ against the breathings of the Holy Spirit. 
should not live to see her again. In vain shes ‘«‘ Long ago, Annie, when I was in college, | 
told him that she was his own Annie, and > felt the still small voice calling me to go forth 
would not leave him. At last he slept, a and preach the Gospel.” 
troubled, dreamy sleep—but he slept; and? Annie looked up, wonderingly, into his eves, 
when he woke again, he looked up and feebly Sand laid her hand sympathizingly in his. 


‘‘Annie, I am sick—dying. Will you not: 
come to me now ? Norman.” 


murmured— ‘‘T turned resolutely away and listened to 
his is very kind, Annie.” " that subtle philosophy so prevalent among law 
‘Lam very glad you sent for me, Norman. (students, the creed of Voltaire. I thought 
Keep very quiet—don’t try to talk.” that human reason was infinite, and Faith but 


She glided about the room, shutting out the na name for credulity. But like Saul, I found 
morning sunlight, smoothing the drapery of it hard to kick against the pricks. Your 
the bed, and making the room cheerful; then} bright, unwavering fidelity—-my own unmanty 
she sat down by his side and fanned him ios of death, shook my profound philosophy, 
sleep again. This time he slept calmly as an ‘and at last I yielded, and this illness was the 
infant on its mother’s breast. The physician‘Sresult. Now Annie, I go forth from this bed 
came in and felt bis pulge and nodded Dies sickness to work in His vineyard.” 
ingly to Annie, and hope sprung up in her ‘©Q Norman! It seems so likea dream. To 
heart. When he woke he was very feeble and¢think that all my prayers are answered ao 
pale, and called Annie to his side. sweetly. I can hardly realize it!” 

‘Annie, I must leave you, but it is very; There was a long silence, and the setting sum 
swect to have you with me in such an hour. >threw a flood of golden radiance over them, 
You are not afraid ?”’ Sshining warmly in the flowing locks of the 

**No; no, Norman! You are better, only 2 maiden, lying glorious on the marble brow of the 
look to Jesus, dear Norman. I cannot let youSinvalid. Perhaps the same delicious thoughts 
go until you believe in Him. God will answer? were stirring the depths of both hearts, for 
my prayers, I feel that he will.” ¢ When he turned towards the fair girl by his 

‘¢ He has answered them, Annie. I have no sia with a look of unutterable tenderness and 
hope save in Christ and Him crucified. At love, there was a glimmering smile of holy 
last I can see the majesty of Faith and feel the? contentment on her lips, and as her eyes met 
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his, a faint flush of maidenly modesty came upSand stories told, the young girls taking their 
to her pale cheeks and she looked down, but he‘ part with a gay abandon that removed instead 


took her small hand and said quite solemnly, 
‘‘ Annie, there is one very sweet command 


that I wish to impress very forcibly upon you, ¢ We were yet at the table. 
as a portion of your Christian duty. Perhaps‘ 


you have forgotten it. 
teach you, Annie.” 

‘SQ do, Norman. I need so much instruc- 
tion, and I know that I can trust you now. 
What is it that I have forgotten that I ought 
to remember.” 

‘¢ Paul's injunction, dearest. 
us love one another.’ ”’ 

Her eyes drooped agnin, and tears were on 
the long lashes; but the warm smile on her 
lips told of peace and rest and unfathomable 
bliss. And when Norman Fisher folded his 
arms around her and besought her to answer 
him, her words though faintly whispered threw 
a halo of bliss over his heart, for they were 
such words as only woman’s dear, self-sacrifi- 
cing love could ever prompt: 

‘‘ Whither thou goest, I will go; where thou 


‘Beloved, let 


lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall be mycsible to the floor. 


people, and thy God my God.” 
PortTLanb, Me., August, 1862. 





Champagne and Beal Pain. 


BY 0. P. Q. 


of imposing restraint. 
All at once there occurred a boding stillness. 
I did not observe 


the cause, for my attention had been diverted 
Once you asked me to; by one of the young ladies with whom I was 
talking. But, I was soon aware that something 


had been said by the student from Mississippi 
which had given deep offence to the one from 
Tennessee. I afterwards learned that the 
unfortunate words, uttered under the excite- 
ment of wine, had been intended to disparage 
the Tennesseean in the eyes of the young girl 
into whose good graces each was trying to win 
a place. 

The countenance of my young friend from 
Tennessee, whom I had known always as a 
mild, even-tempered young man, was almost 
livid with rage. He had a bottle in his hand, 
and was raising it as I looked up. Before 
there was time for interference, he hurled the 
dangerous missile at the other, and striking 
him on one of his temples, dashed him insen- 
The bottle crushed as it 
struck, and left a deep wound. 

We were a sadder party when we returned 
than we were in the morning’s joyous going 
forth. A carriage conveyed the young man, 
who remained insensible, back to town. An 
immediate examination of the wound was made 
by a surgeon, who detected a slight fracture 


This half-punning collocation of words is very :4nd a slight depression of the bone. But his 


significative and very suggestive. I remembersskill was not equal to the need. He was 
one champagne party, and expect to remember 2 unable to restore the bone to its right position, 
it as long as I live. There came more real pain and to the gricf and dismay of all parties, the 
as a® consequence than was bargained for. pike inan remained insensible. Days, weeks 
was just before I left college. There were three $ passed ; but life continued, hiding itself in 
dashing young girls in the house where some< the vital organs, and all attempts to force or 
of the students boarded, each of whom esau it to the ultimates of the body, failed. 
been made love to at least half a dozen times§ The painful duty of writing to the young 
by over-susceptible young men; but they stili man’s friends devolved on me. They came in 
remained heart-free. And at the time of whichSall haste, and removed the student to New 
I write, one of them was a special favorite in York, where the most skilful surgeons tried in 
the eyes of two of the students, who hailed yawn te work of restoration. Two years the 
from the states of Mississippi and Tennessee. 5 young man lingered in hopeless paralysis, and 
The young lady was coquettish, but really in- 2 then died. 
different. Vanity made her enjoy her cons Alas! But the evil did not stop here. 
quest, and trifle a little with her brace of lovers. 5 Another life had to be sacrificed. An older 
One splendid October day, we made up @; brother of the Mississippian, under a false 
riding-party. Stopping at a tavern some ten< notion of honor, demanded a meeting with the 
miles from town, we ordered wine and refresh- almost heart-broken Tennesseean, who went 
ments. I would have demurred, could I haveS with him to the field of mortal combat, and 
done so and not been misunderstood. As this¢received a ball into his heart, without even 
was out of the question, I joined with apparent > pulling the trigger of the pistol which had 
hearty good-will in the gay scene of festivity < been placed in his hand. 
that followed, Tvasts were drank, songs rung, ? It was my last champagne party. 
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oe ‘ tinually above, around, beneath, and the pro- 
C ? ? ’ 
Country aiving (longed torture of a gong forever summoning 
AND COUNTRY THINKING.¢* ¢ you to the two-hundredth part of atable, when 


— you unpack your dry goods, and put on your 
Reader, if you are one of those who have en-< flounces and laces and diamonds, and sit up 
joyed the ‘‘ Country Parson,” we advertise you : straight, graceful, and lady-like, and dine off 
of another pleasure in store. From the ‘‘ Uni-< the same meats, and hop with the same hop- 
versity Press,” bearing the imprint of Messrs. ° pers, and talk with the same talkers, and see 
Ticknor & Fields, comes a volume, entitled as ~ ‘the same faces, and do the same things you 
above, full of thoughts for the thoughtful. It< did yesterday at nomen and this you call 
seems to be a woman’s book, but the pen-- ‘‘ going into the country.” 
name, Gail Hamilton, does not decide this Or, being a notch lower in the social scale, 
matter. As tothe author’s personality, he or’and not able to contribute your part to the 
she warns the public to make no inquiry (of ¢ splendors of a great establishment, you goto @ 
course sharpening curiosity) on pain of being< little villnge, eight miles away, and engage a 
considered impertinent. ‘‘If you commit this? southwest chamber in a house set on a hill, 
sin against me, I will never forgive you! Or, ‘ without blinds, with a tank of rain-water 
since that may be unscriptural, I will forgive) directly under the window, a feather bed, 
you just enough to save my ee soul, but not‘$ wooden chairs, and red-flowered carpet, where 
enough to be of any use to you.” That was a¢you slumber out your mornings, simmer out 
woman, sure! But we stand admonished, and > your middays, and fight out your nights with 
will make no guess as to her real name. The< Smosquitos,—to all of which I bave mot the 
contents of the book, made up of several ° slightest objection—if you like it. It is change, 
papers,—‘‘ Moving,” ‘*My Garden,” ‘* Men § and that, after all, is what you need; and 
and Women,” ‘“ Brown-Bread and Cakes,’’? even if you have jumped out of the frying: pan 
‘““Dog-Days,” “A Complaint of Friends,” 3 into the fire, it will serve to make the frying- 
‘“‘Winter,” etc., etc., are delightful, so fresh,< pan more tolerable when you go back to it. 
so genial, and so meditative. We offer our’ But if, having done this, you consider that 
readers a treat in this selection :— ‘Syou have been in the country, that you have 
“WINTER. ‘exhausted nature, and that there is nothing 
‘ new under the sun for you to see, why, I must 
take the liberty of respectfully informing you 


Some people have a way, you probably, my 
that you don’t know what you are talking 


dear friend, among the rest, of going into the 
country. When the sun beats down hot and 
hard, when the earth gets parched and arid, 
when the fields have gone gray for lack of rain, 
and all the little leaves have curled themselves 
to dry death, and the heavens are dull, shim- 
mering brass, and the roads are ankle-deep in 
fine, powdery dust, and the thirsty oxen stand 
panting in muddy bogs that were once pools of ¢ 
water, and the grasshopper has become a bur- 
den, and your desire for everything but ice- 
water has failed,—then you wrap the chairs in 
brown holland, turn the pictures to the wall, 
carry the silver down to the bank, pack a dry 
goods store into your trunk, leave your on 
blinded, shaded city house with its large 
rooms, its ample baths, and its attentive well- 
trained servants, join a great dusty caravan, 
in a little dusty, cindery, clamorous railroad- 
car, whirl off to a great hotel, pitch about 
among hackmen and porters till you have en- 
sconced yourself somewhere in a seven by nine 
room, with the clatter of a legion of feet con- 


G 
Nature is very exacting. You may make 
her a flying visit in August, and she will in- 
‘deed unfold to you the beauties of dew-drop, 
and thunder-shower, and evening sky; but to 
know her in her wholeness, to drink in full 
measure the “life that hides in marsh and 
S wold, * to conceive all her magnificent possi- 
> bilities, you must woo her from New Year to 
‘ New Year, atti every New Year shall bring 
you a fairer picture, a richer blessing, than 
the last. 
se You shall look out upon a gray, frozen earth, 
and a gray, chilling sky. The trees stretch 
S forth naked branches imploringly. The air 
pinches and pierces you, a homesick desolation 
clasps around your shivering, shrinking heart, 
and then God works a miracle. The windows 
of heaven are opened, and there comes forth a 
blessing, the gray sky unlocks her treasures, 
and softness and whiteness and warmth and 
¢ beauty float gently down upon tHe evil and the 
“Country Living and Country Thinking. By Gail? $004. Through all the long night, while you 
Hamilton. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. = the work goes noiselessly on. Earth 
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puts off her earthliness, and when the morning ‘ grasses hold high carnival safe under their crys- 
comes she stands before you in the white robes < tal roof. The roses and lilies keep holiday. The 
ofa saint. The sun hallows her with baptis-° snow-drops and hyacinths, and the pink-lipped 
mal touch, and she is glorified. There is no ¢ Mayflower, wait as they that watch for the 
longer on her pure brow anything common orS morning. The life that stirs beneath thrills to 
unclean. The Lord God hath wrapped her< the life that stirs above. The spring sun will 
about with light as with a garment. His < mount higher and higher in the heavens; the 
Divine charity hath covered the multitude of sweet snow will sink down into thearms of the 
her sins, and there is no scar or stain, no< < violets, and, at the word of the Lord, the earth 
‘mark of her shame,” no ‘seal of her sor-2 shall come up once more as a bride adorned 
row.” The far-off hills swell their whites for her husband. 
purity against the pure blue of the heaven. And ‘‘as the rain cometh down, and the 
The sheeted splendor of the fields sparkles‘ snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, 
back a thousand suns for one. The trees lose? but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring 
their nakedness and misery and desolation, 2 forth and bud, that it may give seed to the 
and every slenderest twig is clothed upon with’ gower, and bread to the eater: so shall my 
glory. All the roofs are blanketed with shows woud be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it 
all the fences are bordered. Every gate-post< shall not return unto me void, but it shall ac- 
is statuesque; every wood-pile is a marble complish that which I please, and it shall 
quarry. Harshest outlines are softened. In-< prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 
stead of angles, and ruggedness, and squalor, § Native land! Fatherland! Is not the word 
there are billowy, fleecy undulations. Nothing 5 spoken to you? 
80 rough, 80 common, 80 ugly, but it has been} Q beautiful, sorrowful country! for whom 
transfigured into newness of life. Everywhere< the watch-tires of freedom have been lighted 
the eurth has received beauty for ashes, the2on the hills, for whom the flames of sin lurk 
oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise : ghastly and baleful in. the valleys; baptized in 
for the spirit of heaviness. Without sound of > the blood of heroes; consecrated with the 
hammer or axe, without the grating of saw or: prayers of saints; precious for your priceless 
the click of chisel, prose has been sculptured < past, unspeakably precious for the hope of 
into poetry. The actual hus put on the silver< your golden future; for all your faults never 
veil of the ideal. ‘more dear than now; rocked with the throes of 
Will you look more closely? A part is, if‘a mortal agony; shuddering through all your 
possible, more beautiful than the whole. Oncframe in the slimy coil of a monster; your 
the Brobdignagian texture of your coat-sleeve, ¢ young strength once prostrated, but now alive, 
one wandering snow-flake has alighted. Gaze‘ your young life poisoned, but renewed again ; 
at it or ever it vanishes from your sight.¢—shall not ‘Nature bring you solace?” 
What a world of symmetry it discloses to you! ¢ Already the winter is past, the flowers appear 
What an airy, fairy, crystalline splendor! ¢ on the earth; the time of the singing of birds 
What delicate spires of feathery light shoot out > cis come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
from the centre with tiny fringes, and rosy,Sour land. Shall we not therein read a sweet 
radiating bars. In all your life you a beste The winter of your discontent 
never seen anything more beautiful, more per- shall be made glorious summer. You too shall 
fect, and you may stand ‘ breagt-high”’ in just ° go out with joy, and be led forth with peace; 
such marvellous radiance. Talk of robbers’ 2 the mountains and the hills shall break forth 
caves and magic lamps! No Eastern imagi-Sbefore you into singing, and all the trees of 
nation, rioting in ‘‘ barbaric pearl and gold,’’<the field shall clap their hands. Instead of 
can eclipse the magnificence in which you live >the thorn shall come up the fir-tree; and in- 
and move and have your being. S stead of the brier shall come up the myrtle- 
And there is a deeper beauty than this. It¢tree; and it shall be to the Lord for.a name, 
is not only that the snow makes fair what was for an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off. 
good before, but it is a messenger of love from< There is nothing like winter in the country 
heaven, bearing glad tidings of great joy.>to develop one’s resource< and mature one’s 
Hope for the future comes down to the earth$ graces. Blocked up by the snow, driven in by 
in every tiny snow-flake. Under the purity that, the cold, forced to subside on yourself, it 
spans the hill-side, and lies lightly piled in the‘ stands you in hand to be agreeable and inven- 
valleys, the earth-spirits and fairies are cease-ctive. If your chimney smokes, if your door- 
lessly working out their multifold plans. The> knobs loosen and come off, if the rain soaks 
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through the walls, if the roof is leaky, if holes - the early stages of your experience with coal 
yawn in your shoes, if your skate-straps are: fires. On the contrary, you will begin your 
too short, or your sled-runner is broken, or < work full of hope. Careful to follow to the 
your note paper gives out, you cannot jump: letter every direction, you are confident of 
upon the train and go to the next market-town < success. With half contemptuous commisera- 
to be eet up again. You must either wait for-tion, you think of some cousin, or annt, or 
the spring or a January thaw, or you must: friend, who has been appalled by the lions in 
contrive some remedy yourself. c the way, and turned back. You consider it a 

If your Decembers have been genially © > weakness of character, rather to be pitied than 
warmed into Junes without any intervention < severely censured. You are charitable to all 
of your own, and you find yourself sude-nly, the world as you lay in your kindlings with 
in a remote village, under the necessity of at-‘ mathematical regularity, — paper, shavings, 
tending to your fire or going without it, you: “splinters, sticks. You apply the match. A 
will often be ip that state of mind which will: furious roar springs up. You start back, half 
demand for solace a constant repetition of the” “ delighted, half scared. What if the chimney 
old saw, ‘It takes 8 fool to make a fire.” If,’ should catch fire. You hustle on the coal to 
worse than this, you suffer yourself to be lured : smother the exceeding fierceness. The roar 
by siren songs of warmth, convenience, and < crackles, sputters, stiftes, and dies the death. 
economy from the good old groves of hickory - There is a pause You open the door, and 
and onk and maple, to try, like the old manin: peep in furtively. A faint suggestion of 
the spelling-book, what virtue there is in: flame and half a dozen sparks. <A second 
stones, you will have an admirable opportunity > peep;—the flames have disappeared, the sparks 
to cultivate the virtue of patience; and patience‘ are diminished. A third peep,—black as 
is a divine virtue When we look at God, ; Acheron. The kindlings burned charmingly, 
holy. just, and kind, and at his creatures, re-< > but they mistook means and ends, and kindled 
belling against him, cruel to each other, pol-{ nothing. You put in your hand and pry under 
luting themselves with sin, and violating his * the surface to see if anything is happening. 
wise laws,—and yet see how he ever makes: Whew! Who could imagine that anything so 
his sun to rise upon evil and good, and sends “cold. -looking could be so hot, or anything so 
his rain upon just and unjust, continuing to~hard-looking could be so smutty. But your 
all alike the blessings of seed-time and har-~ black fingers will be atoned for to-morrow by 
vest,—we are ready to say, that patience is of three little white blisters at this moment de- 
all virtues the most divine. ‘ veloping under the blackness. Then you turn 

But it is not only divine, it is pre-eminently <a crank and let the coal down, that you may 
a human virtue. It works into daily life a take it out and try again. Down it comes 
sweetness, a balm, a peacemaker, a consoler. < crashing into the drawer. You proceed to pull 
It makes home happy. It shames vice. It? it out. Something sticks. You wriggle and 
disarms ill temper. It goes far to make society : twist, and jerk it in vain. You are furced to 
tolerable. So important is this virtue esteemed - thrust your arm into the stove, and take the 
in the Divine economy, that a large part of our: coal out by handfuls. Then you begin anew, 
experience is framed so as to strengthen and; and after consuming wood enough to heat 
improve it. We deviate into no path in which your room all day, and time enough for as 
we cannot find some circumstance fitted to; much more wood to grow, you succeed in 
exercise and perfect it. It is, however, a¢getting a fire. But you do not mind the time 
solemn thought, that opportunities wasted are‘ spent, for you say to yourself, ‘It is once for 
burdens upon our shoulders. If we grow<all.’’ You flatter yourself that, once kindled, 
wicked by a means which was intended and ; it will stay kindled. You are doomed to dis- 
adapted to make us grow good, we grow a ¢ appointment. You open the stove door in the 
great deal more wicked than we should if euch © > morning, and it is ‘‘upper, nether, and sur- 
means hnd never been tried. A_ blessing ~ - rounding darkness,’’” abysmal and dismal. 
turned into a curse is doubly accursed. Sor-- You have to go through the whole process 
rows that do not soften, harden. Life is full) again, with the added misery of ashes, which 
of little occasions which may help us to grow’ come, puff! into your face, a suffocating cloud, 
in grace, and may show us whether we ney eon the slightest provocation. You plod on for 
already done so; but neglected or perverted,<a fow days. Every separate member of your 
they deteriorate us. family has a separate opinion, and proffers 

But these reflections will not occur to you in< different advice,—all entirely conjectural and 
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atrandom. You have recourse to the experi- ¢ those disagreeable unfortunates who are known 
enced. One advises you to shake down the old ¢ as ‘‘touchy.” If you don't trent it ‘‘just so,” 
coal before you put on new, which you do‘ it is all over with you. Its dignity is as tick- 
vigorously, and shake ail the life out of it. < lish as that of our self-made aristocrats. You 
Then you are told that you must keep it quiet, Sean scarcely look askance at it without disturb- 
and you tread gingerly, laying in the fresh (ing its equilibrium. You begin to believe that 
coal carefully with your own shuddering ¢ some ‘‘imp of the perverse’ has taken up his 
fingers,—as if you were planning a surprise, Cabode there,—that some unhoused gnome is 
and designed to get it on fire before it sbould wreaking vengeance on you for his violated 
know what was going on; but the enemy is on Shome,—and you fall gradually into a pugna- 
the alert, and baffles you with a ‘masterly ¢cious mood. You get a way of looking at the 
inactivity.” Meanwhile there comes a cold Scoal as a malicious and skilful foe, and it 
snap, and the thermometer plumps down tos a drawn battle between you. You grow, 
zero. Everything about the house freezes (8 the country-people say, ‘ short-waisted.” 
solid, and breaks. Friends who call are Sa harder it is for the coal to kindle, the 
pressed to have a shawl, and stop to dinner. o easier it becomes for you. Your conversation 
Bores are blandly invited, in rural formula, to turns growly and snappish. You wax danger- 
‘‘take off their coats and make themselves at 20us. Every inquiry as to your progress, you 
home.” Then somebody tells you that the get to look on as an insult. You suffer under 
grate must be poked to keep it clear. Sub- ¢@ sense of injury. You feel as if the world 
missive, you procure a sharp stick in lieu of a ;9nd the elements were in league against you. 
poker, which, if it exists at all, is not visible (You are sensitive of the slightest allusion to 
to the naked eye, and, like any Parsee, prone ‘ tire. You have a kind of pyrophobia. 

on the floor you fall before your swart divinity, ¢ No, my dear friend, this will never do. This 
and ram the stick up under the grate. Down is all wrong. This is the abuse, not the use, 
come the ashes in a gray shower over your ‘of coal. You are wasting anthracitic opportu- 
sleeve and hand, covering every thread of the c nities for the development of the noble virtue 
one, and filling every pore of the other; but Sof patience. Be not deceived. Martyrdom 
desperately you poke on, till light shines ccomes to but few. Few are called to resist 
through. Sometimes your exertions will be cunto blood, striving against sin, but many are 
rewarded by success, and sometimes not; and (called to resist unto inconvenience, restraint, 
this is your great perplexity. Everything is (and self-denial; and an incessant pin-pricking 
inconsequent. Similar causes produce dissimi- ‘is perhaps harder to bear than the swift- 
lar effects. You do, with slavish imitation, ¢ descending axe, or the cranch of a lion’s jaws: 
everything you are told to do, till it is ‘and if you come off conqueror from the one, 
shown to be useless, when you give rein to¢you shall in no wise lose your reward, any 
genius and branch off on your own account, in “more than he who calmly faced the horrors of 
brilliant and startling combinations. Youthe other. Ifthe trials to which you are sub- 
skake down, and refrain from shaking. You ‘jected seem all the more severe from being s0 
poke, and you cease poking. You set the «petty, remember that Rome was not built in a 
wood on fire before you put the coal on, and day, and it is the constant, hourly chipping at 
you put the coal on before you set the wood on ‘the quarried marble that is to rear in the end— 
fire. You open everything openable, and shut , the temple of God. Remember, too, that how- 
everything shutable, and you never have any ‘ever out of joint the matter may be, fretting 
inkling of what will happen next. There is ¢ will never mend it. It is bad to feel your 
no satisfaction when the fire does burn, for it ‘hands growing rough, but it is worse to let 
does not burn logically. It is an isolated fact. your temper keep them company. It ruffles 
It does not establish anything, nor indicate ;you to hear of stoves that run like a clock 
anything. No palpable reason exists why it ‘from November to May, but it wont smooth you 
should burn this time, that did not apply with cto go into a rage about'it. It is aggravating 
equal force to the four previous occasions when 6 to have the fire burn up and warm the room 
it declined burning. It ought to have gone (delightfully, just as the stove-man, for whom 
out last. night as well as the night before. It ‘you have sent to see what the trouble is, arrives, 


ia like the proverbial woman,— cand then to have it go out as soon as he does; 
“If she will, she will, you may depend on‘t, but what are you going to doabout it? Ifyou 
If she wont, she wont, and thero’s an end on’t.” are wise, you will remember that you are only 


It is like an over-sensitive man;—one of ‘sharing the common lot. You will think of the 
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great multitudes who have passed through the: Che Child nnd the Gverg reen. 


same tribulations, and the summer atmosphere 
of a thousand happy homes will beckon you on ? 
to victory. You will think, with admiring § 
gratitude, of the man who first discovered the ¢ 
combustibility and practicability of coal. You > 
will see the fatherliness of your Creator ins 
making this wonderful provision for you,— ° 
how the giant trees leaped heavenward at his > 
bidding, and at his bidding died, to become in > 
death your ministers. What wisdom and be- > 
nevolence wrought this marvellous work in the 5 
great laboratories of the earth,—scooped out 2 
those vast basins, piled therein these inex- 5 
haustible treasures, more precious than gold, 2 
and go took care for your comfort ages and S 
ages before you were born! And will you be” 
petulnnt because you carry your end of as 
pole a little awkwardly at first? Shall your § 
orisons and vespers be the prayer of the > 
daughters of the horse-leech? Will you not 
be content that the Lord has given you the? 
coal, but will you require him to work a mir- 
acle to kindle it? For you fail only because 
you are fighting against the nature of things, > 
and here is another lesson which you may 
learn,—the inexorableness of law. Not a> 
spark of fire, not the smallest black coal-speck 
on your finger, but follows the law of its being, 
fixed, relentless. Your intentions are good. 
You mean to do right. But you are trans- 
gressing some chemical or mechanical law, 
and the dumb coal, which has never deviated 
from rectitude, is a swift witness against you. 
With nature, ignorance is no excuse for trans- 
gression. The penalty follows surely on the 
heels of sin. Is the law of matter more fixed 
than the law of mind? If you cannot ain 9 
agninst lifeless stones with impunity, can yous 
sin agninst a living soul, and go scot free? If 
a right purpose will not kindle a fire without 
wise means, will it fashion a son’s mind? Do 
you not see how the blind may mislead the > 
blind, with utmost tenderness, to destruction. 
Above all things, do not ‘‘give up.”’ Rise 2 
to the height of the emergency. Be master of § 
yourself. Get the victory over impatience; 80> 
from the stubborn coal shall you express the 5 


BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 


I had wandered in the summer, 
Listening to each insect hummer, 
All unmindful of the cold 

Coming when the year was old ; 

All unmindful of the snow 

And the wild winds that must blow; 
All forgetful that the flowers 

Faded with the summer hours. 


Childhood’s heart beat high and warm, 
Why then should I think of storm ? 

But, alas! the days grew chill, 

And the song upon the hill, 

Of the red- breast robin-rover 

Seemed forever to be over— 

To my childish heart how weary 

Passed those long hours cold and dreary. 


Climbed I then my mother’s knee, 
Wondering why such things must be ; 
“ Mother, now the flowers are fled, 
All are withered—all are dead; 
Mother, no grecn leaves remain— 

Oh, how white the window pane! 

I am sorrowing much to-day 

For the bright things passed away !’’ 


“Oh, my child, you’ve not yet seen 
Winter's glorious Evergreen ; 

Tho’ the snow enrubes the bill, 
That is fresh and lovely still ; 

Tho’ the rude storms madly play, 
Still it meekly winds its way, 
Emblematic of a heart 

Whence no freshness doth depart. 


‘Listen, child, thou bast a flower; 
Watch it—guard it bour by hour; 
Keep thy heart, child, pure and warm, 
And thy soul shall know no storm; 
Then through all thy care and pain 
Every Joss shall prove a gain ; 

Then shall Hope and Memory be, 
Each au Evergreen to thee!” 


—__ —__—__+2ee-——_____—_- 


“Tug Best THING aBouT A GIRL.’’—The 


oil of joy, and find beauty for ashes. Every ¢ best thing about a girl is cheerfulness. We 
lambent tongue of flame shall be to you a don’t care how ruddy her cheek may be, or 


- 


messenger from heaven, and every day 2 pen- : 
tecost. With a heart open to all pure influ- 8 


how velvety her lips—if she wears a scowl, 
even her friends will consider her ill-looking ; 


ences, you shall feel the full force of those Swhile the young lady who illuminates her 
swect words, ‘Lo! I am with you always,” 2countenance with smiles, will be regarded as 
and with eyes which the Lord hath opened, Shandsome, though her complexion be coarse 
you shall sec ‘‘ sermons in stones, and good in enough to grind nutmegs on. As perfume is 


everything.” 


Sto the rose, so is good-nature to the lovely. 
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Then followed a brief discussion respectin 
Battle Fields of Ouy Siathers. Ds position of the aa row of sii a 


A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. after this, Mrs. Palmer continued— 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. ¢  «here’s no use, Grace, in askin’ any more 
{ Concluded. ) ¢than can get round the quilt, but I expect 
CHAPTER XXVIII. there'll be a good many hard feelin’s in 


Another year had passed. This one had? consequence; everybody’ll want a hand in it.” 
gone swiftly—so swiftly, that when it laid its «*Well, we can obviate all trouble in that 
harvest of days gathered out of the golden quarter by giving out invitations for two after- 
spring and glowing summer, and the red heart > noons; we never could get through with it in 
of the autumn in the great white storehouse of ¢ one, mother.”’ 
winter, Grace asked, with a wide wonder in? «That's a real bright idee, Grace; and it 
her brown eyes— ‘ wont be much more trouble to bake up for two 

‘‘Where has the year gone?” And it was: suppers than for one-”’ 
the first time for eight years that she had askedS At this moment, Deacon Palmer came into 
this question. ¢ the chamber. They manifested no surprise at 

It was the last day of May. The brier roses > seeing him, for the old man of late was in the 
were in a red heat of bloom by the window;¢ habit of passing any little interludes in his 
the lilacs were in a purple flame; the apple-- farm-work with his family. His glance fell on 
trees, in the full tide of blossoming, stood up; the quilt a moment, and then went up to his 
that year like a vast white rose, flushed with daughter's face, with some new tenderness 
pink. - struggling under the heavy eyebrows. He laid 

On this last day of May, Mrs. Palmer and Grace - his hand on the girl’s shoulder. 
stood together in the spure chamber, where the» ‘It don’t seem as though I was going to 
open windows let in a vein of sunlight and all. lose my little girl so soon,” he said, softly. 
kinds of sprouting fragrances. Both mother > Grace could now bear any allusions to her 
and daughter were intent on securing in the: future with tolerable composure, and the flush 
frames a piece of elaborate patchwork, in the ¢ that was like the tint of sea-shells in her cheek 
shape of a flaming sunflower, made of diminu-; ° scarcely deepened itself as she looked up with 
tive triangles of bright-colored satin on a gray “a smile that was worth going far to see. 
white ground of the same material, while) ‘I wont be much of a loss, father, dear; I 
four stars of smaller size and similar pattern: shall be so near home, you know.” 
occupied the corners of the immense square. ~ ‘I know it; I’m not certain I ever could be 

‘‘Well, Grace,” said Mrs. Palmer, as she“ brought to givin’ you up, if Edward was o goin’ 
adjusted one of the chairs on which the long’ to carry you away off.from us.” 
frames rested fur the twentieth time, and gur- 5 And Grace wondered, as she bent over the 
veyed the flaming billows of patchwork with ad-¢ quilt, whether, even for Edward’s sake, she 
miration, ‘‘we must chalk the first row round» could make up her mind to go very far from 
this afternoon, for I shall have enough to keep’ her father, as old age was beginning to close 
me spry to-morrow mornin’ gettin’ ready for the > round him, and she was the very apple of his 
quiltin’ party by two o'clock. Have you made eye. Perhaps her parents divined her thought, 
up your miod yet what pattern you'll have?” ~for there was a little silence, which Mrs. 

‘©No; [li let you decide, mother,’’ running 5 Palmer broke. 

a cord through a small groove in a ball of chalk. 2 ‘‘Father, did you ever set your eyes on a 
Mrs. Palmer looked anxious and undecided. 4 greater beauty than that?” nodding towards 
‘There's scroll, and double shell, and oak} the quilt. 

leaf, and herrin’ bone, and dimond, that al'ays» The Deacon inspected it with that look of 

look well; I can’t tell for the life on me< profound mystery and helpless incapacity 

which would suit this best.’’ > which his sex are apt to bestow on all such 

‘‘Shell, then, mother; suppose we decide on‘ triumphs of feminine genius. 
the double shells?’’ answered Grace, not BUS: ¢ ‘‘Tt looks fine as a peacock,” was his not very 
pecting that the name had quite as much to‘ appreciative rejoinder; but, mother, aren't you 
do with her choice as the inherent merit of taking rather too much on your hands jest 
the pattern. Gnow? You’ve been all your life about this 

‘‘ Double shells never was beat in my eye,” ’ere kind of work, and you must have bedquilts 
answered her mother, glad to reach a decision» enough by this time to outlast half a dozen 


on 80 important @ matter. > generations.” 
d 
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‘¢ Father,” exclaimed Mrs. Palmer, stopping Sitself, Its lavender-colored ground drifted all 
short in her work, and confronting her hus- > over with lilies of the valley, whose flakes and 
band with a solemn impressiveness of tone and 2 Sfestoons of shining silver looked at a little 
manner, ‘‘would you have a daughter of yourn > S distance like a white cloud of surf, dazzled 
get married without a quiltin’ aforehand 2?” Sar sunshine. 

Thus appealed to, the Deacon looked un- ‘¢Oh, father!’ Grace drew a long breath, 
decided and reflective. Sand clasped her hands, in a most expressive 

‘‘T don’t know as I can see any objection to; pantomime of admiration. 
it. I s’pose folks have done it afore, and got> ‘You wont think your father’s without some 
through life jest as comfortable.” ‘taste now?” enjoying to the full her mute 

‘“‘ Decent folks never have!” with a very” , surprise and delight. 
fervid empbasis on the adjective: for Mra.2 “I never saw anything half so beautiful in 
Palmer was a strong conservator of all old<my life! Why, father, I shall never dare to 
customs and ceremonies. ‘For my part, I¢ wear it. It’s good enough for a queen !”’ . 
could never be brought to consentin’ to a, ‘And isn’t my daughter good enough for a 
weddin’s comin’ off under my roof without a Squeen ?” 
quiltin’ aforehand.” C At this moment Mrs. Palmer retarned, and 

Mrs. Palmer being summoned dowa stairs at“ her eyes were dazzled with the silver cloud 
this juncture, her further remarks were cut- which Grace held up before her. 
short. The usual feminine range of adjectives at 

‘“What day does Edward sny we may look, Mrs. Palmer’s command failed her at this 
for him now, Grace ?’’ asked her father. Ctime. After inspecting the fabric at different 

‘The first of week after next. He writes * points, she said, making a tactile examination 
that he has a furlough for an indefinite period < of its quality— 
from General Washington. He thinks that the ¢ ‘It's thick as any board, and will stand 
army will be disbanded soon: and there isSalone any day. I declare, Grace!’? And she 
no probability of his returning to it. And, shook her head. 
father—” 5 Mrs. Palmer would have found it difficult to 

She caught her breath here, and small soft Sembody in words the various feelings which 
flames’ in her cheek went and came, and ’expressed themselves in that pantomime. The 
widened. Deacon only recognized a small part of these, 

‘Go on, my child.’’ when he said— 

‘‘ He writes that he hasn’t any time to spare? ‘‘[ know it looks rather showy for plain 
now; and he’s anxious to get to work; and, ; ‘ folks like us; but, mother, we've only one 
and—a good many other*things. In short, he: ° daughter, and she wont get married but once 
wants matters to come off a day or two after< in her life, so we can afford to make something 
his return.” ‘of a time over it.’ 

“Whew!” said the Dencon—‘‘a0 soon asthat?, All the mother was in the pride and tender. 
The fellow’s in a great hurry, seems to me.” ness of the glance which Mrs. Palmer lifted to 

‘‘He’s had to wait eight years, you know, Sher daughter's face. 
father,”’ with avery beguiling little plea in hers ‘I s'pose we can’t do too much for her, 
tones. ¢ father, seein’, aS you say, she’s all we've got. 

‘¢ Well, I suppose I may as well make up myS1’m goin’ to do somethin’ for my part, too; 
mind to it one time as another, bein’ it's got to and that’s to give you, Grace, your grandma’s 


come ; 80, take your own time, Grace.”’ ‘ silver set. Likely you'll want to use ’em 
‘Dear father!” The tears that stood bright‘ sometimes, though I never had ’em out except 
in her eyes, said the rest. oto rub ’em up once a year. It’s been in the 


Then the D acon drew a long narrow ¢ family over a hundred years. There isn’t many 
package, with some foreign marks on it, from <a girl will have the settin’ out you will, Grace.” 
his deep coat pocket. 2 There isn't many’ll deserve it,” thought 

‘It seems that I’m jest in time,” he said: ~ her father, although from conscientious motives, 
handing it to Grace. “The barge got in’he refrained from expressing his opinion. 
to-day, and Captain Agh is an old friend of. At last, when he turned to go down stairs, 
mine, and give me a fust chance at his cargo, Mrs. Palmer followed him, asking in a slightly 
and that was among ’em.”’ S wheedling tone— 

The girl's eager fingers tore away the wrap- 5 ‘* Now, father, do tell me what you give for 
pings, and a magnificent brocade disclosed S that weddin’ dress ¢”’ 
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‘‘That’s the captain’s secret and mine,” 2 you’re a smart ’un. What do you know about 
answered the Deacon. And Mrs. Palmer? gettin’ ready for a weddin’ ?” 


knew that they both could keep it. ‘““[ know there’s plenty of weddin’ cake on 
Se hand,” said the boy, with his round eyes danc- 
CHAPTER XXIX. ing like coals betwixt his curls; ‘‘and that’s 


The two weeks which intervened were very °all the good there is in gettin’ married, any 
rapid and busy ones under the Deacon’s roof.‘ way. Aunt Chloe, when you make my wedding- 
Mrs. Palmer found, as the time for the wed- ¢ cake, you must make one big loaf, that'll last 
ding drew near, that the demands of the24 great many days, all for myself, and nobody 
occasion transcended her powers and Grace's; S else is to touch it.” 
so she beguiled into her service ‘‘ Aunt Chloe,” 9 This time, Aunt Chloe was utterly convulsed, 
an old colored woman, who had presid.: d over 2and had to hold her hands on both sides; and 
Parson Willetts’s domestic affairs since the: Mrs. Palmer could not refrain from joining in 
death of his wife. the laugh. 

Aunt Chloe was a small, thin, withered little 2 When the black woman had at last recovered 
woman, with a flaming red and yellow urban,» herself, she remarked to Mrs. Palmer, in a 
beetling majestically over her sable com- S solemn way, that she might depend on’t that 
plexion and general abruptness of feature. 3 child was born to light a candle somewhere 
But the thick, mellow laugh, always shak-2that would outshine others in the world, a 
ing the little withered body to and fro,{remark which did in no wise diminish Mrs. 
was absolute testimony to her good-nature, ¢ Palmer’ s faith in Aunt Chloe’s natural acute- 
and she possessed all that natural shrewdness ; ness and prophetic insight. 
of observation, that quick wit and imitation,5 ‘How is that cake comin’ on?” she inquired, 
which are among the characteristics of the after a glance round the domain she had tem- 
race which somebody says ‘‘ belongs to the: porarily resigned; for Mrs. Palmer had been 
carboniferous strata of the human ages.” Soceupied with Grace the whole morning in 

Moreover, Aunt Chloe was possessed of re-: setting the chambers in order for guests who 
markable gastronomic genius, and she was > were expected from a distance on this occasion. 
always in her element in the midst of prepara-s ‘‘Jest come and sce for yourself, Miss 
tions for a wedding, and in the concoctions of: Palmer,” and Aunt Chloe led the way with 
various kinds of wedding-cake she held herself: an air of proud satisfaction, into the cool milk 
absolutely without a rival; and Mrs. Palmer - ‘room, where the cake was spread out on two 
had accordingly resigned this department into tables, pervading the whole air with its spicy, 
her hands. ¢ saccharine aromn. 

The morning of the day previous to that ony The bride’s cake stood in the centre, tower- 
which the ceremony was to transpire, Mrs. cing loftily over all the others, the sides and top 
Palmer came into the kitchen in a fever of heat ‘ glistening in icing. Around it stood smaller 
and exertion. : mounds of snow and smooth plains of 8 maroon 

‘“Oh, dear, Aunt Chloe, it’s a comfort to-tint, thickly freckled with citron and plums, 
think folks don’t have to get married but once < altogether a wonderful triumph of Aunt Chloe’s 


in their lives,” genius. 
Aunt Chloe’s chuckling, oleaginous laugh, ‘‘There, Miss Palmer,” said the little black 
rolled in her throat. woman, waving her hand majestically towards 


‘* Lor’ sakes, Miss Palmer,’ she said, ‘‘there’s< the tables—‘‘ did you ever see anything to beat 
plenty o’ folks would get married three or four 2 /hat ?”’ 
times, ef they only had the chance.” ‘Never in all my born days,” fervently ejno- 

“Well,” continued Mrs. Palmer, with a sigh2 ulated the Deacon’s wife. ‘You have the 
of resignation, ‘‘they must like gettin’ ready ‘luck, Aunt Chloe.” 
for it better'n I do.” ; Here Benny's face was thrust inside. 

‘‘T think it’s fust rate to be gettin’ ready for) ‘Mother, he’s come; the stage hns got in!” 
it,” interposed Benny, with such oracular$ was his laconic communication of the future 
gravity, at this moment, that it started off > bridegroom’s advent. 

Aunt Chioe’s laugh again, and she was obliged5S Gratification and anxiety at this announce- 
to sit down and hold her hands on her knees.”’¢ ment struggled for mastery in Mrs. Palmer’s 

‘“‘Nobody’ll ever cotch you asleep in the>face. She only expressed the latter to Aunt 
mornin’, Benny,’? was her compliment, be-¢ Chloe. 
tween little whiffs of laughter. ‘I declare 19 ‘Dear me, now! there wont be such a thing 
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as gettin’ hold of Grace ag’in to-day, now> «It came across me then, suddenly, that I 
.Edward’s come. They haven't seen each ° wanted Robert to be here to-morrow night. Is 
other for a year, and he wont have her out? will not seem quite complete without him.” 

of his sight now.” <The Colonel smiled. 

‘‘ Laud, Miss Palmer, you can’t expect any-9 ‘‘T have a feeling—a presentiment, as your 
thing short 0’ young folks. Let ’em have their’ sex say, that he'll be here before the ceremony 
time; they wont be young al’ays,” answered ’ transpires.” 

Aunt Chloe, who had a secret sympathy, «Why, Edward!” with the startled pleasure 
with her future mistress. Then she heckoned ” “in her brown eyes that he loved to see—‘‘ what 
to Benjamin, who stood in wide-eyed admira- ~ ’ has put that idea into your head ?” 

tion before the tables, and turning to one of the 4 ‘<I saw Robert a few weeks since, just after 
shelves, took from it a cake baked in the shape he had obtained his furlough, and he then told 
of a large coffee-cup, and slipped the miniature “ , me he anticipated being here as soon as I was: 
loaf into his hand, saying, with a mysterious look, - g but it seems I have preceded him.”’ 

‘‘Don’t say nothin’ about it. I keptacorner of$ ‘There is something beyond your words, 
my eye open for you.”’ ¢ Edward.” 

‘‘And mind, Benny, you keep clear of the» «If there is, I am not at liberty to disclose 
parlor this mornin’,” added Mrs. Palmer, as‘ it. Wait and see whether you find me a false 
the boy started for the door. 2 prophet.” 

Color.el Du:l.y’s arrival took no one by‘ > A suspicion suddenly crossed Grace's mind, 
surprise this time, and Grace was in some sort which she was about to utter, but a second 
of readiness to receive him; but Mrs. Palmer’ 8” thought held the words back. Robert had a 
prophecy that the young officer would abso-” fashion of doing things in his own way. She 
lutely appropriate the society of his bride. resolved to ask no questions, and changed the 
elect, proved itself by the events of that morn-< subject by saying— 
ing. It was in vain that Grace occasionally» This last year has improved you wonderfully, 
ventured a faint suggestion of especial duties“ Edward. You don’t look like the same sun- 
demanding her supervision for this crisis. She’ browned, weather-beaten man, who came up 
was met with the invariable argument— ‘that walk a year ago.” 

‘‘] haven’t had asight of you for a year,’ It was true, the year in camp which the 
Grace—whata long one it has seemed—and yous officers of the American army had enjoyed 
mosey t take your face away from me this morn-< after their lon g and terrible labors, had effected 
ing.” : visible improvement in the health and appear- 

‘You'll have a chance to see it, Edward, < ‘ance of many, among whom was Edward 
every day of your life, in a little while, and - Dudley. 
grow tired of it too, perhaps, sometime.” : ‘‘T was haggard, weather-beaten, worn out, 

The smile half contradicted and apologized ° when I came to you a year ago. I've had 
for the words ; and yet there was a little faint. some time for recuperation since; and it’s 
doubt or fear in the tones. well, too, considering what is to tranapire to- 

‘“No danger of that, Grace,” answered. morrow night. I’m not vain; but I shouldn't 
Edward Dudley, solemnly—‘I shall carry like to have the contrast greater than it is.” 
through my life too keen a memory of those Grace had no tact. in answering pretty com- 
long years when my eyes hungered for a sight © pliments with others, a3 most of her sex have ; 
of this dear face to have it ever become ‘ com-< she was too natural and simple for any arts, 
mon’ to me.’ - “and Edward Dudley was not much in the habit 

‘‘T understand you, Edward. I have often“ of bestowing compliments, nor would he have 
thought that our lines together would be : liked a woman who desired them. At this 
different, because of the great shadow that fell‘ time, Grace arose suddenly, saying— 
upon our youth—tbat some new element of: ' ©T've had a present, Edward, that I want 
earnestness and happiness would enter into ¢ you to see.” And she went to the cupboard in 
them, because of all we have passed through.” / one corner of the room, and opened it. 

‘*No doubt of it; such a long, fiery trial» He followed her, and was greeted by a dig- 
and discipline ought to make us vee man and? play of china a little more exquisite than 
woman for the years that remain.’ ¢ anything he ever remembered seeing in his 

Then they both sat thinking, silently. 6 life ; and this, in Colonel Dudley’s case, was 

‘‘What is it, Grace?” For anew wish had’ saying a good deal. Every piece in the set 
struggled up through the gravity of her face. ¢ g had some new landscape finely traced in the 
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shining transparent ware, 80 that the wholeSa silver tea-set of an ancient fashion, with 
embraced a variety of beautiful and varied? quaint embossing and devices. ‘It was my 


pictures. J Ereay grandmoticns) ” she said; ‘it is mine, 
‘‘T shall not tell you where I got them mae ‘now.’ 
you have passed your judgment on each,”» The young Colonel had an artist’s eye for 


said Grace. And the next half hour slipped : ice things, and perhaps he knew their 

by examining and admiring each separate > esthetic worth a little better than Grace. She 

article. G ,was half surprised to find that he touched the 
‘‘Tt’s a rare gift and a costly one, Grace,” ¢ ancient platealmost reverently, for to him they 

said the Colonel, looking up from the last tea-> were histories and biographies of the past. 

cup. ‘What friend have you with tastgs s0° ‘¢ Sometime,” he said, ‘‘I hope to sit at my 

fine and heart so generous ?” ‘ own table, in our own little parsonage, and see 
‘‘They are the gift of the dead rather than’ her fair young face shining out sweet and 

of the living,” she answered, with a shadow ' strange from behind this ancient silver.” 

which was something better than grief coming 4 5 Grace’s laugh and blush came together, as 

into her face—‘‘ Mrs. Trueman sent these tome,-she told him she had some conscientious 

Edward, as Nathaniel’s gift to us both. He scruples about the propriety of parsons’ wives 

brought this set home to his mother when he went - “sitting at their own table, behind ancient 

on that sea voyage with his uncle, when he was > Ssilver. It might not be setting a good example 

about fourteen years old; and Mrs. Trueman 2 to the congregation. 

wanted us to have poniething that we could ° <7 

call Nathaniel’s gift.” ¢ CHAPTER XXX. 


And now Colonel Dudiey’s eyes sought the? The evening of the next day was as fair a 
beautiful porcelain with something besides” one as ever breathed itself out of the heart of 
admiration. ¢June, The young moon bloomed amid her 

‘‘ But the real meaning of the gift,” continued stars like a solitary flower amid a world of 
Grace, ‘‘is to be found in that last message“ golden buds. The winds loitered up from the 
which Nathaniel left you for his mother. Lucy’shore, and lost themselves amid the pines 
says that Mrs. Trueman has been a different 5 which stood half way betwixt the shore and 
woman from the night that she heard it—not, - the land that led past Deacon Palmer’s. 
of course, the bright, active, bustling ee The old homestead bad never witnessed so 
haeras ie a jane before peree ae & scene Fs that aa? was to transpire 

ea ut she has never grieved for him’ under its roof to-night t was brilliantly 
eince, refusing to be comforted ; and her in-¢ lighted from garret to cellar, and overflowing 
terest in life and in old tangs has grown» with friends and neighbors from far and near; 
steadily since that time, and she’s evinced it for this night was to witness the nuptials of 
in nothing quite so much as in our athe Just ’ the only daughter of the house with the nephew 
now. Indeed, Lucy cole me that she’d finally . of their old minister; and this fact, with all 
obtained her poner promise to be present: the long trials and uncertainties which had 
aspen ae i 7 Pare ?accompanied their betrothal, made the event 

‘I rejoice to hear it, and it will be doubly {one of no common interest and significance. 
gratifying to Lucy and all of us, as she is to The parlor was hung with evergreens and 
be your bridesmaid.” \ roses, the tasteful work of Lucy Trueman that 

“Yes; that was arranged long ago. Do afternoon, assisted by Grace. It was not far 
you think Mr. Deming can manage to get‘from eight o’clock when the guests crowded 
here ?”” cinto the parlor, and a hush stole over the 

‘* He ba . = Catan if ee sais ah Nine ven “SpPy eS and all eyes 
power can effect it; but his duties are of such: were fastened on the door, where a moment 
& nature that it’s well nigh impossible for him - later appeared the stately white head of Par- 
to leave his post for a single oy Still, I: ‘gon Willetts, followed by the Deacon and his 


have strong hopes of seeing him.” 5 young son, with Mrs. Palmer and Mrs. True- 
"*¢T long to have them realized, especially ; man; and beyond these came the bridal party. 
for Lucy’s sake.” ¢ How they all held their breaths to see her, 
A little pause, and Grace resumed— the fair young bride, in her silver foam of 


‘‘T haven't exhausted my gifts yet. D’ve ; brocade, and the spray of white orange blos- 
something else to show you; and she took >soms, like stars in the bright darkness of her 
down from a higher shelf a waiter containing“ bair. How sweet and bright, in picturesque 
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contrast with the bride, shone Lucy Trueman’s <tent now that it is just as itis. It is enough 
face to-night, in the gray satin flushed with - for me to know that Nathaniel is happy, and I 
pink, which had been her mother’s wedding- ‘am going to him.” 
dress. And by Lucy's side stood John Deming, 2 Nobody else caught Mrs. Trueman’s words. 
who had arrived at the very last moment, with 2 And at' that moment Mr. Deming, who was 
barely time to exchange his dusty travelling ‘standing near, remarked to Parson Willetts: 
suit for one suited to the occasion. 2 1 hope, sir, that you'll have an opportunity 
And then the solemn voice of Parson Willetts Sto do for me, before long, precisely the favor 
broke the silence—the brief marriage ceremony 2 which you've done this evening for your nephew 
was performed, the touching prayer was offered, S here.”’ 
which reached far back into the past to that2 ‘I shall be very happy to, sir,” answered the 
fearful cloud of darkness and anguish under ‘stately old parson; ‘but it will take somebody 
which they had all walked; and then the: beside you and I to make that bargain;’” and 
prayer broke out in a joyful thanksgiving for -he smiled benignantly down on Lucy, who stood 
the morning of peace and liberty that had at <by the clergyman’s side. 
last arisen upon the nation—thanksgiving, ee And Lucy Trueman's cheeks were crimson, 
for the young pair, who, after counting no Sand she looked for once as though she had 
sacrifice dear for their country’s sake, had at ?nothing to say. 
last, in the presence of many witnesses, unitedS It was growing late, and the guests were 
their lives—the lives that the old parson c beginning to think about leaving, when all on 
besought God fervently, might dwell in peace 28 sudden there was a stir and confusion about 
and happiness under their own vine and ere Sen door, and in a moment Robert Palmer 
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tree, until they should go to that home where entered the room, and on his arm hung a small, 

it was never said—‘ till death do you part.” slender girl-woman, her large blue «yes full of 
Then the blessing was pronounced, and ¢-shyness and bewilderment, and her sweet, 

Edward Dudley had taken to wife, Grace, the Schild-like face in a glow of confusion. 

daughter of Deacon Palmer. Robert. moved right up to the place where his 
Denar reader, it was a hearty, old-fashioned >family, stricken dumb with amazement, was 

wedding, with a great deal of warm feeling, (gathered. 

and comparatively little ceremony about it. ‘‘Father, mother, Grace,” said the young 

Aunt Chloe was in her element, and her yellow §man, ‘haven't you a welcome for me to-night, 

turban shone like a tropical sun, as she bustled 2and for this woman, my wife, Mrs. Robert 

round with trays heaped with cake; while $ Pulmer?” 

Benny, who always shone conspicuous on such ¢ Exclamations, welcomes, tears, congratula- 

occasions, followed next, with the wine. Of otions, followed in confusion. The deacon made 

course, there was no dancing; but the younger ¢the first coherent speech, after kissing his new 

part of the guests indulged in various old- odaughter. 

fashioned plays and games. But the bridal ‘Certainly. I'll welcome your wife, Robert : 

party did not join in any of this general hilar- >but where in the world did you get her?” 

ity. A solemn joy, which flowed in deeper and 5 ‘In the very house where, six years ago, she 

less demonstrative channels, filled their souls; ?found me, and saved my life. If it had not 

and amid all the greetings and congratulations been for her I should not be standing among 

of the evening, there were no words which 2you to-night.” 

Edward Dudley remembered so long as he did > Then the pretty young wife looked up through 

those of Mrs. Trueman, when he found himself Cher blushes, and said in her sweet, clear 

standing at her side, and she looked up in his ->voice— 

face with a smile that touched him. S ‘My father, and mother, and grandmother 
«I bave been thinking, Edward,” she said, care dead, and I felt almost alone in the world 

‘chow Nathaniel would have enjoyed being {when he came to me and told me he had carried 

here to-night.” the memory of the little girl who saved his life 
‘So have I, dear Mrs. Trueman; and then I Sthrough all these years, and so I promised to 

remembered that if it was in his power to be ccome with him to be his wife, and a daughter 

even here he would not, because he is so much Dand a sister to those he loves.” 

happier where he is now.” And from that hour the family of Robert 
‘© | know it,” said Nathaniel’s mother, look- 27Palmer took his young wife to their hearts, and 

ing up with a smile that had something of ynever had reason to regret it. 

solemn triumph in its sweetness. “I am aoe ahe ycung husband waited only until he had 
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resigned his wife to her mother, and seen her< hair parted over her low, open forehead, she 

travelling bonnet removed from her golden- looks the same girlish Grace Palmer of six 

hair, before he turned to his sister, and asked‘ years ago. 

eagerly — 5 But suddenly the lady starts, for a little 
‘¢Am I too late, Grace ?” ¢hand—you know it is that by the sound—is 
‘‘Just two hours and a half,’’ interposed the< fumbling at the door latch, and, before the 

Colonel; ‘for at that time Grace Palmer ; lady can rise, a little head, with a bright mesh 


merged herself in Mrs. Edward Dudley.” of golden curls, and a pair of eyes which his 
Robert took the disappointment with his? mother gave him, rushes into the room. 
usual good-natured philosophy. ‘‘What—is your nap over so quick, little 


‘¢There’s no use in mourning over it now. ? Nathaniel?’’ asks the motber, and the caress 
I should have been on hand in time if the stage $ in ber heart slips out in her tones. 
hadn't broken down. Grace, receive the ea: ‘Yes; I’ve had a great big sleep,” answers 
gratulations and the blessings of your brother.” ‘the small lisping voice, and the boy's face is 

‘‘And take those of your sister, Robert, in ¢ full of brightness and wakefulness. +: Where’s 
good measure, flowing over.”’ papa?” and he starts for the study door with 

And they kissed each other. the air of one who has absolute freedom of 

‘“« My little Bessie,” said the young husband, 2 entrance there. 
as he looked fondly at her, standing by his§ ‘‘Come back, my child,” calls the soft voice 
mother’s side in her wedding-dress of white of the mother; ‘‘papa isn't there, he’s gone 
satin, ‘* does she look anything as you fan-Sover the hills to visit some sick people this 
cied?” afternoon, and he wont be home untjl night.” 

‘‘Not much. Sheis prettier than you painted The bright face is a little overshadowed as it 
her, Robert.” comes back to the mother. She knew that he 

The surprise and confusion consequent on‘ missed the frolic and race with his father, 
Robert’s sudden advent with his new wife, kept § which always came with the end of his after- 
the guests together an hour or two longer. 2 noon nap. 

But at last they began to disperse, and a little? ‘*Now what will you have instead of papa?” 
after midnight the time came, as had been pre- ¢ she asks, slipping her needle in the hem of her 
viously arranged, for Edward to take Grace to > work. 

the parsonage. The boy looks perplexed and irresolute, and 

The minister’s old chaise was at the door for 2 sticks his thumb between his lips like ripe 
that purpose; and at the last Grace turned toS berries. 
her father and mother and said : ‘‘ Something,” he says. 

‘«It seemed very fitting that this night, pebiel ‘¢ Perhaps mamma can help you think. Will 
has taken from you one daughter, should bring? you play with the pretty box of pictures Uncle 
you another.”’ g Robert brought you last week, or will you have 

Then she turned, took the arm of her hus-¢a nice story ?” 
band, and went out from the old homestead. The boy reflects a moment, and his mother 

—- tries to conceal her smile as she watches him 
CHAPTER XXXI. standing with his thumb in his small mouth in 

It is a day in a June, six years later, a daySan attitude of profound meditation. In a 
which is twin sister, in its skies above and¢ moment his face clears up— 
earth beneath, to that one which witnessed the)? ‘I'll have the story first;’? and he bounds 
marriage of Edward and Grace Dudley. TheStowards his mother. 
windows of the wide old sitting-room of the She lifts him on her lap, and smooths the 
parsonage are open this afternoon, and the roses § bright mesh of golden curls, and commences: 
burn, like red coals, among the dark om ‘There was once a little boy just the size 
and the lay who sits there pauses often in the‘ and about the age of Nathaniel 
little crimson sacque she is hemming, and? The low running voice is broken up here 
looks out on the dark sea of meadow-grass, and * with a little start, and in a surprised tone the 
off to the distant hills, and her sweet brown ‘lady asks— 
eyes are full of quiet recognition and ue ‘“Why, Edward, what has brought you back 





ment of the beauty. 80 soon ?”’ 

These years have dealt very tenderly with> The young clergyman came towards his wife 
Mrs. Dudley. As she sits there, in her simple >and child quick as his lame leg would per- 
white dress, and the bands of bright brown 5 mit. 
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‘Some good news that I wanted to stake” your opinions, Mrs. Dudley. As for the 
with you, Grace.” “thought, I presume it was suggested by a con- 
Here the boy interposed, bounding from his < versation I have just had with your father.” 

mother’s lap, and rushing toward his father> ‘What sort of a conversation, pray ?”’ 
with a crow of triumph. 5 ‘¢One that took a leap back into the past, 

‘¢Papa’s little man!’’ and he was lifted up >and out into the future, and which had for its 
quickly, but did not receive his usual amount ‘starting point, the call that he delivered to me 
of attention just now. ¢ from the church.” 

‘I’ve had a call, Grace,” seating himselfS ‘Father was a happy man when he gave it 
before his wife, and watching the effect of his:to you, I know,” said Mrs. Dudley, with a 
communication. a touched smile. 

‘¢ You have—where ?”’ her face full of interest. ‘‘Happy! You ought to have seen him at 

‘©At the old church.”” She looked touched, ° that moment, my dear; and in order that I 
and very glad withal; yet she said quietly, Pere. should bring you the news at once, he offered 
is no more than I expected, now that poor dear ¢ to relieve me of my visit over the hills this 
uncle has gone from the congregation here, toSafternoon. By the by, he and mother, Mr. 
the one above. You will accept it, Ed- 2 and Mrs. Robert and Benny are all coming 





ward ?” over to tea, and to congratulate you on your 
‘Shalt [? Icould get a larger salary, and < new elevation.” 
what the world would call a better offer, per-2 +] must try to assume a little extra dignity 
haps. by waiting.” for the occasion, I suppose.” 
‘‘You don’t really mean that, while you ask’ ‘Not a particle, oh model of a minister’s 
it, Edward ?”’ wife.’’ 


‘Not wholly. I know of no place where Iy And here Mrs. Dudley laughed the laugh 
can have, on the whole, a deeper influence or; which had been Grace Palmer’s, and remarked, 
do more good.” putting up her work, that she must go out and 

‘Then you will accept it, and I shall not *inform Aunt Chloe of the anticipated advent of 
have to leave father and mother in their old‘ guests. 
age, and break their hearts almost, and my ? ‘sAdd four more to those I’ve mentioned,”’ 
own too; fur my life has taken deep roots in) continued her husband. 
my old home.” ‘“Why, Edward, Aunt Chloe will look 

“So has mine among this people. We will, > serious!” 
please God, my little wife, live, work, and die, ‘*No, she wont, for Mr. and Mrs. Deming, 
here.”’ ¢ with the baby, and Mrs. Trueman, are the 

Mrs. Dudley smiled on him, the sweet,\ guests. I met John coming up, and invited 
brave, steadfast smile of Grace Palmer. Her? him over, and told him wherefore !”’ 
husband leaned over and kissed her, andthen5 ‘‘Oh, Edward, the Lord has becn very good 
he smiled on her archly with some, new: to us!” her face going from its brightness into 
thought. sudden gravity. 

‘sWhat is it, Edward?’ § ‘*Good, my dear wife! Our lives should be 

‘© was thinking, dear, of that first time I>a perpetual psalm of thanksgiving for His 
kissed you under the old apple tree, in thetender mercies and loving-kindness to us; and 
moonlight, and how indignant you were.” 2 speaking of this reminds me that another of 

‘‘When was that, papa?” interposed a littleS your wishes and mine bas been granted.”’ 


voice, whose owner began to feel itself a good ° ‘““What one, Edward ?”’ 

deal neglected by this time. 5 «Benjamin is going to Yale this fall. His 
‘¢Don’t be inquisitive, my son,” laughed the ° father and he have just made up their minds 

father, lifting the child above his head. Sto it.”” 


‘¢ Edward, what can have put suchathoughts <«[’m afraid, Edward,’”’ and this time the 
into your mind?” said Mrs. Dudley, with a2 gravity was deepened into tears, as she looked 
very slight flush amid her laughter, as the‘ up, ‘I’m afraid that this continued shower of 
memory of her feelings on the occasion alluded 2 blessing, this great prosperity, will be too much 
to came vividly back. ‘*You were & most pre-‘ for me; that in receiving and enjoying all the 
sumptuous, audacious young man, and deserved < gifts, I shall not in my heart and life give 
something very different from what you re- > sufficient glory to the Giver.” 
ceived.”’ ‘‘Grace,’’ answered her husband, solemnly, 

‘‘T don't dispute it, as I seldom do any of) «God who gave us strength in the day of our 
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adversity will strengthen our hearts to takeS Atthatmoment, the child opened his eyes, and 
His prosperity humbly, gratefully.” catching sight of his grandmother, he stretched 
. Papal papa!” a little chubby, white hand § out his arms to her, and crowed and laughed. 
ran into the clergyman’s thick locks of hair,¢ Mrs. Trueman gazed on the boy a moment 
and a little dimpled face was lifted up with a> with a look like that with which, years ago, 
silent plea in it. she had bent over another cradle. Then she 
‘‘T understand what that means, child with 2 lifted her eyes and spoke, 
your mother’s eyes, and your father's face,”’ ‘¢ Lucy, he has the face—he has the face of 
said the minister, pinching the check which ;¢ Nathaniel who is in Heaven !”’ 
was like a peach that held the summer’s ripen’ = 
ness init. ‘Come, while mamma goes off tos And so, dear reader, we leave them all, 
take culinary counsel with Aunt Chloe, we’llS living their pleasant lives, doing their work 
have a frolic together,” and he oarried the( for God and their generation in the fair, free 
crowing child into the library. land for which they suffered so long, and which 
— they bought with such a price. And while I 
The sunlight of that June day looked also 2 have been writing of their deeds of heroism 
into the small window panes of the old tavern, § and sacrifices, all over this land the old hero- 
and fell in a golden spray on the pleasant isms and the old sacrifices have been made 
faced uld lady, who sat by the cradle, stirring 2 real again, and the children have stood up to 
it softly with her foot, and humming a lows dare and to suffer in the places of the fathers 
tune. And among the pile of soft pillows lay 2 and the mothers! 
sleeping a year old infant. g And as for them the morning rose after the 
Wonderful for beauty was the face of this<long night, so God grant it may arise on us, 
child, with the dark rings of hair clustering < and that we keep unbroken, and undivided the 
about it—with lips just parted, and like the: inheritance they left us, an inheritance for 
heart of crimson roses, while the small hands‘ ¢ which is now being poured out on many a fearful 
were clasped together like a pair of slow blos- ¢ battle ground, blood as free and life as pre- 
soming lilies. cious as those which have rendered sacred the 
Just then, a pair of soft, swift feet entered: ‘‘ BATTLE FieLps or ovr FATHERS.” 
the room, and Mrs. Lucy Deming came up to THE END. 
her window, and her face, a bright, youngs 
face, although & shade more matronly than its 


, held 5 Freee } 
bie rae hs ago, held some sudden a ae Ghis is not Our R pst. 


‘* Mother,” she said, in an undertone, with 5 By Fanny Fates. 
a glance at the cradle, “I’ve got some news§ 0, not by Elim’s palins our feet may linger, 
for you. John stopped to tell me before hes Orin green vales, by the flower-angel prest, 
Went to put up his horse. Can you guess it ?” 2 The birds rejoicing each God’s music-briager, 
“No. I never was much of a hand a For this is not our rest. 
guessin’, Lucy; but I know it’s good =a 
from the looks of your face.” 
‘«My faco tells the truth then. Edward = 
: 
‘ 
S 





Nor by tho hearth where lovo is sweetest duty, 
And bird-like tones of childhood glad the neat, 
A glimpse of heaven seeming in its heauty, 


Just had a call from our church, and of course For this is not our rest. 


he'll accept it, and stay amongst us. I’m so 
glad for Grace’s sake, for all their sakes, and 
ours !” 

‘‘So am 1; there’s nobody in this world I’d 
go so far to heat preach,” said Mrs. Trueman, 
fervently. 

‘‘ And we are all to go over there to tea, to 


Of pleasure’s bubbles weary, disenchanted, 
The cup of Fame, e’en, lost its sparkle, zest, 
For something still we pant, as erst we panted, 

For this is not our rest. 


No rest! no rest! on flood of sorrows riding, 
Winged hopes we send forth tho rough wind to 


congratulate them. John has just seen Ed- breast, = 
ward.”’ For the tost ark we ask a place abiding, 
At that moment, the child stirred softly in 3 An Ararat, a rest. 


the cradle and looked on the sleeper; whenshe2 hall it be found? not here, but with the blest— 
raised her face it was radiant with tenderness. ‘ God's people through the pearly gates adoring, 
‘Oh, mother, ian’t he beautiful!’ she said. $ Shall enter into rest. 
VOL. XX.—29 


his sleep. The young mother bent down to Oh where, oh where, the spirit cries imploring, 
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tions upon the uncertainty of life which are 
Che fall of the Hossberg. rn eaicaleiad to benefit the mind, and 
— which such a melancholy prospect was calcu - 

Amidst all the magnificence of Switzerland, < lated to inspire. 
there is nothing to surpass the grandeur of the The valley, once rich and fertile, but now 
scenery which encircles the summit of the Rig1, partly filled up with huge and scattered frag- 
called the Rigi Culm. This mountain, ~~ ments of earth, stretched along from the south- 
ated near the lake of Lucerne, is not, however, ¢ ern extremity of the lake of Zug, to that of the 
so remarkable for its elevation, as for seh i of Lowertz, a distance of five or six miles. 
singularity and advantage of its position.>On one side, and in immediate proximity, the 
You might imagine that the Creator of all’ Rigiascendstothe height of about four thousand 
things had thrown up a standing place for the¢ three hundred and fifty-six feet above the 
intelligent admirers of his works, in the centre’ jevel of the lake of Lucerne; on the other, the 
of a vast amphitheatre, which is a kind of< Ruffiberg, or Rossberg (more familiarly called 
world in miniature, where beauty and sublimity 2the Rouffi), rises to about three thousand five 
occur in endless diversities, in continued alter-S hundred and sixteen. Both these masses be- 
nations, and in eternal rivalry. From this¢ long to a chain of mountains, which, geologi- 
point the spectator contemplates, on the one cally considered, seem to have been formed of 
side, beneath his feet, the lakes and less$the fragments or debris, and rolled flints of the 
mountainous regions of Switzerland, stratching primitive mountains, which, being mingled 
like a map to the far distant horizon; and, on ‘with sand, or gravel and calcareous sediment, 
the other, a semicircle of the Alps, with their* have formed those conglomerations which are 
mighty breadth and snow-covered peaks. Tho; technically denominated Puddingstone. In the 
day which we devoted to the ascent of the¢neighborhood they are commonly called Nagel- 
Rigi, was one of perfect serenity and clearness. ¢ jlue, because they assume the appearance of 8 
Over all the azure skies not a cloud was to be} cement stuck all over with the heads of nails. 
seen; not a sound was to be heard; all nature ¢ It is obvious that from the nature of their for- 
seemed to repose in sunshine and stillness: so? mation, these masses can acquire no great 
that fancy might have deemed it a scene for > solidity, and must be easily operated upon by 
angels to light upon; a resting-place between the external elements, or by internal forces. 
heaven and earth! Little, if any doubt, can be entertained, that 

A little below the Alpine ridges, was to be >the Rigi and the Rossberg were originally one 
seen a streak of brilliant clouds, which lifted }) mass, which was torn asunder by some convul- 
them to an apparent height far superior to‘ sion of nature, accompanied probably by an 
their real elevation, bewildering the imagina-¢ irruption of waters from the south. Convine- 

tion with an indistinct impression of scenery, ¢ing proofs of this pristine union were visible 

that partook of a kind of celestial sharatler. < before the last catastrophe, both in the color 
What superadded to the effect was the circum-¢and the direction of the rocky masses; and it 
stance of a small white cloud, occasionally S should seem that even the whole valley of Art, 
detached from the fleecy girdle, and wafted bySnow covered with verdure, woods, and or- 
some gentle breeze along the pure and peace-¢chards, formerly constituted a part of the lake 
ful atmosphere. of Zug. 

There was, however, one spot which partook§ The distance from Art to the village of 
of a very different character from the rest.¢Goldau, reckoning in the continental way, is 
No mind endowed even with the common sen- about half an hour; whence was a4 distinct 
sibilities of our nature, could survey it without ¢ view of the lake of Lowertz, with its two besa- 
emotions of melancholy interest, for it was the: tiful islands. ‘the valley then enlarges, and 
gtave of multitudes who were suddenly pre-* by travelling southward, you reach Busingen ; 
cipitated into eternity, by the fall of the moun-< thence coming round to Lowertz, the road is 
tain of Rosaberg; an event distinctly traceable: frequently shaded by noble trees, the cottages 
in the long strip of dusty brown, which be- 5 decorated with vines, and the whole of this 
spoke ruin and desolation; and exhibited, as; Arcadia with pastoral simplicity. Ruin, how- 
seen from the Rigi, a striking contrast with\ever, has continually been at work in this 
the surrounding verdure and fertility. In<favored region. An old manuscript mention® 
travelling towards the town of Art, we had¢the village of Réthen, which was built on that 
previously stopped to examine the effects of} part of the Rossberg from which the portion of 
the catastrophe, and to indulge in those reflec-¢ the mountain was separated in the last catss- 
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trophe, and which was destroyed by similar¢ tain, the small opening of which was suddenly 
means. enlarged into the form of a prodigious arch. 

Near the summit of the Rossberg, was a6 They add, that a collection of water was found 
solitary thatched cottage (chaumiére), the in-Q within it, the extent of which they could 
habitant of which was alarmed by an unusual neither explore nor fathom. At a greater 
noise in the mountain, about two o’clock inc elevation were several holes, into which, if 
the afternoon of September 2d, 1806. Super-Sa stone were thrown, there was found no re- 


stitiously attributing it to some maNgnant 
demon, he immediately ran to Art for aclergy- 
man to appease the evil spirit. During his 
absence the moment of the exptosion rapidly 
approached. His wife in the mean time hap- 
pily escaped with her infant child in her arms, 
terrified by the repeated crashing sounds she 
heard, which were followed by the falling of 
stones and fragments of rock. In a moment, 


verberation; plainly indicating that the moun- 
tain was perforated in this manner to an un- 
ascertainable depth. 

The extent of the mischief cannot, perhaps, 
be fully determined. The villages of Goldau and 


5 Busingen, witk the hamlet of Hueloch, were 


covered with ruin: the same may be reported of 
the greater part of the village of Lowertz; while 
the loosened fragments rolled upon Unter and 


the cottage was swept away. Travellers who 
were proceeding from Ober-Art to Goldau, ob- 
served the top of the Rossberg in a state of 
agitation, while its trees and orchards ap- 
peared as if shook by some giant hand. The 


Ober-Rothen, and swept away a multitude of 
isolated habitations and buildings in the plain. 
The waters of the lake of Lowertz, being 
forced in the opposite direction to the descend- 
ing mass, endangered the village of Seven, on 
whole forest of Goldau was speedily over- the other side of the lake, and even destroyed 
thrown with a tremendous crash. It was now‘ a few houses. On the little islet was found a 
five o’clock. The rapidity and force with < vast accumulation of wrecks; and in the vil- 
which large masses of stone were driven to > lage of Steinen a quantity of fish had been 
great distances can scarcely be imagined; we‘ driven with the waves, and floated about the 
calculated that stones of no inconsiderable< streets. 
magnitude, were propelled at least an English? It has been calculated that nearly one thou- 
mile, or perhaps half a league. Entire hills$sand persons suffered by this convulsion of 
were thrown down, and others substituted in¢ nature, which was rendered more melancholy 
their stead, by the falling and rolling frag-¢ by the sudden and surprising manner of its 
ments. The lake of Lowertz was suddenly $ occurrence. Several gentlemen and ladies of 
raised above its banks, by the displacing of a¢ distinction, who were at the instant crossing 
considerable portion of its waters; while the bridge of Goldau, perished; while some of 
houses and villages, with their penceful in- = their companions, who had preceded them only 
habitants, woods, meadows, pasturages, all< a short distance, were saved. One or two re- 
disappeared at once! The consternation which < markable escapes have been narrated, which 
seized upon the whole country, and the im- 2 there is reason to believe are authentic. 
mediate and agitated search of surviving. A servant at the village of Busingen fled into 
friends after parents, children, brothers, sis- ca barn; but the place of refuge soon after- 
ters, and neighbors, can neither be described > wards became a perfect wreck. Providentially 
nor forgotten. The laughing valley became at‘ a beam was impeded by a fragment of rock, 
once, and forever, a gloomy sepulchre! < and thrown over his head in a slanting direc- 
It has been supposed, and with great proba- 9 tion, so ag to afford him an effectual protection 
bility, that the immediate cause of this calam-< from even the slightest injury. An infant at 
ity was long in preparation, by the gradual<the breast was caught and borne along the 
accumulation of water and rubbish in the in-2 surface of the agitated lake, till it was safely 
terior of the mountain. This at length burst < deposited in the neighboring meadow. Some 
forth in a torrent of mingled mud and stone, < persons went from Lowertz to extricate, if 
which overwhelmed everything in its course, ¢ possible, a servant girl from a most perilous 
and rushed into the lake of Lowertz; while: situation, in consequence of the house in which 
the woods and pastures on the surface sud-< she dwelt being overwhelmed with the torrent 
denly sunk into the unoccupied chasm. This © of mingled mud and stone. She had separated 
opinion derives support from the statement of. and returned from the fugitive family, with 
some shepherds, published at Schwytz, in‘ whom she was attempting to effect her escape, 
which they speak of having discovered a‘to search for one of the children that was 
cavern, at a considerable height up the moun-* missing. At the moment of entering the house, 
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it seemed to be swept along with great rapid- 5 murdered, as his cries were heard. The regi- 
ity ; and scarcely had she reached the apart- » cides eacaped from the kingdom, and spent the 
ment where she hoped to find the object of her ?remainder of their lives in exile. Everything 
pursuit, ere she found herself in darkness, >relating to this cruel tragedy was carefully 
and, to her own apprehension, sinking into a concealed from the young king, who was made 
deep chasm. The voice of the child was dis- >to believe that the death of his father was 
tinctly heard, but she wasincapnble of stirring “natural. 

from the place to afford assistance. Conclud-2 When Edward the third came to the throne, 
ing that all was lost, she told the child it was ; England was at peace with all her neighbors; 
the end of the world, that all aid was im- ¢ but the Scottish monarch, Robert Bruce, though 
possible, and nothing remained but patiently > far advancedin years and of feeble health, soon 
and submissively to wait for death. During 2 sent an army to ravage the English borders. 
this conversation they heard, indistinctly, the Edward met him with an army twice as large, 
sound of the evening bell at the village of } when Bruce retired without a battle. A treaty 
Steinen, which in some degree inspired the of peace was copcluded, by which Edward re- 
hope of deliverance. Throughout the whole Ssigned all his pretensions to Scotland; and to 
night, however, they numbered every hour, “insure good feelings between the two nations, 
which successively was deemed their last, till, > David, a son of Robert Bruce, then only seven 
at the break of day, her master, who had come < years old, and Joanna, a sister of Edward, who 
to search for his wife, but only to find her a was about the same age, were married, with 
stiffened corpse buried in the mud, was en- ‘great rejoicings. 

abled to extricate both servant and child from2 About two years after Edward was crowned, 
their imminent danger. x pursuance of the contract made by his 
mother, he married Philippa, daughter of the 
Bar of Hainault, at York; and the new queen 
hehe: crowned with the usual ceremonies. She 





Hings and Queens of England. 


was a queen of the highest and most irreproach- 
able character; she was beloved for her benevo- 
lence, gentleness, and goodnesss, and distin- 

Edward III. was crowned at Westminster‘ guished for her sense and intrepidity. Their 
January 26,1327. He was fourteen years old. @30n Edward, the third Prince of Wales, was 
The parliament established a regency, ss at Woodstock, June 15, 1830. He was 





EDWARD III. 


Queen Isabella and ber favorite, Mortimer, ¢afterwards known as the famous Black Prince; 
governed the kingdom with an absolute sway. )he was so named from the color of his armor. 
She would never permit the young king to visit¢ The king’s sister, Eleanor, married Reginald, 
his father, who was confined in Kennilworth >Count of Gueldres, and his brother John was 
castle, without either amusements or comforts, § Earl of Cornwall; none of whom approved of 
and was even treated with the most cruel >their mother’s conduct. 

severity. He wrote to the queen earnestly Mortimer, who had been made Earl of March, 
entreating her to visit him, and to let him gee Cusurped the sovereign power, and his wicked- 
his son, but he could never obtain an interview > ness and rapacity rendered him odious to all. 
with them. S He took great care to conceal from Edward the 
_ The rigorous treatment of this unfortunate true state of things, but he was too sagacious a 
king began to excite the compassion of the peo- Sking to be deceived; and when he was eighteen 
ple, and the irregular conduct of the queen, 2he resolved to throw off the yoke of this insolent 
with the power and arrogance of Mortimer, ‘favorite of his mother. He engaged the assist- 
increased the general dissatisfaction. The cance of many of the nobles, and seized the 
queen and Mortimer began to fear some project oqueen and Mortimer, who resided at Notting- 
was forming for the deliverance and restora- Has castle, which was kept closely guarded, 
tion of the deposed king, and they resolved to >the gates of which were locked every evening, 
commit him to the custody of Sir John Maltra- fr the keys delivered to the queen; but 


aS 


vers and Sir Thomas Gurney, whose views 2 Edward and his friends entered through a sub- 
hey could trust, and who soon after received Sterranean passage; and though his mother 
orders to put him to death with the utmost 2entreated him to spare ‘the gentle Mortimer,” 
secrecy, Which they did in a most cruel man-Sthe minister was conducted to the Tower of 
ner, but so as to leave fo marks of violence. 0 London, and soon after put to death. The 
It soon became known that the king had been > queen was confined to her castle at Rising the 
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\ 
rest of her life, which was twenty-eight years, SPrince conquered many provinces, and took 
with a pension of three hundred pounds a year. (John and his son prisoners. On their arrival 
Edward possessed all the military skill of the Sin London every honor was paid to the captive 
age, and in courage and valor was equal to the <monarch. Edward received and treated him 
greatest heroes: he was the most powerful »more like a royal visitor than a prisoner. 
prince and the greatest general at that time in § Prince Edward was almost idolized by the peo- 
Europe. In person he was very tall and well>ple for his brilliant victories, and was every- 
made; his appearance was noble and com- ‘where received with excessive demonstrations 
manded respect. His disposition was kind and of joy. The king ordered thanks to be re- 
magnanimous; he was generous to all, and 5turned to God for eight successive days in all 
particularly the friend of the poor. His judg- (the churches of the kingdom for his son’s pro- 
ment was good, and he conferred honors and > tection and success. 
rewards on those who merited them. His con-} England had never before attained to such a 
Versation was easy and agreeable; he was not ‘pitch of greatness and glory. The prudence, 
elated by prosperity nor dejected by adversity ; valor, and good fortune of the king, gave 
and though his splendid victories were admired 2 splendor to his crown; and the brilliant quali- 
by all Europe, it never inspired him with Sties of the heir apparent afforded the most 
pride; he assumed no honor to himself, but ‘promising hopes of its continuance. Edward 
ascribed all his success to the protection of tad entertained two captive kings, David 
heaven. His judicious policy gave him great ° Bruce his brother in law and John his cousin. 
power over his subjects. > David was a captive for eleven years, and John 
During the long reign of Edward many years Sthree years. They were restored to liberty, 
were spent in war with France, in which his Shaving been sumptuously lodged and gener- 
son Edward, the Prince of Wales, always dis- ‘ously treated. 
tinguished himself for his courage, judgment, - 5 At this time ambassadors arrived from Ger- 
and success. At the battle of Cressy, when he > many, with an offer of the imperial crown; but 
was fourteen years old, he led one division of ; Edward was sensible of the expenses and em- 
the grand army of England, and performed > barrassments in which it would involve him, 
astonishing acts of valor, which led to the total and declined the honor intended him by the 
overthrow of the French army, which at that > princes of Germany. 
time numbered one hundred and twenty thou- 5 The Black Prince governed the conquered 
sand men, while that of the English was but *provinces in France. He married an English 
thirty thousand. In this battle John, king of > lady called the ‘‘Fair Maid of Kent,” and 
Bohemia, was killed; and his standard, on ° established their court at Bordeaux, where . 
which were embroidered in gold three ostrich Sfor many years he displayed the magnificence 
feathers, and the words ‘Ich Dien,” which ¢of a monarch, and enjoyed a quiet life. 
means, I serve, was brought to the Prince of? It was in this reign that a destructive pesti- 
Wales, who, in memory of that victory, adopted lence, called the Black Death, raged in Europe 
the device and motto, and it has been borne, ; for six years. At the battle of Cressy, in 1346, 
ever since, by the Princes of Wales. > 2 gunpowder and cannon were first used. In 
At this time, Philip, the French king, induced < > 1849 King Edward instituted the Order of the 
David, king of Scotland, to invade England, ° C Garter; it was limited to twenty-five, of whom 
which much alarmed the English, as their king sthe Prince of Wales was the next after the 
and the Black Prince were in France; but > c king; the others were nobles of the highest 
Queen Philippa put herself at the head of anSrank and greatest distinction. They were 
army, and with Lionel, her second son, met )called Knights of the Garter, or Knights of St’ 
and defeated the Scots, and took King David aS George. Their motto is, ‘*‘Honi soit qui mal y 
prisoner to London. pense,” which means, ‘Evil to him who evil 
Soon after this, Edward, who had been >thinks.” In 1358, a tournament was held at 
blockading Calais for eleven months, received 5 Windsor to solemnize the feast of St. George, 
a large reinforcement, brought by Philippa >the patron of this Order of Knighthood, which 
from England, and took the place, and de- ‘was the most sumptuous and magnificent that 
manded that six of their principal citizens (had ever been seen in England. One of these 
should be put to death, but the queen obtained S knights founded a monastery called the Char- 
their pardon. treuse, which afterwards became the Charter 
After the death of Philip, his son John con- » House School, which still exists. 
tinued the war with England; but the Black ; > The French language, from the time of the 
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Conquest, had been in common use with the) Where the muses touch their harp strings, and train 


king and nobility, until it was abolished by 


the mortal band 


Edward, who ordered that none but the English ) To write those notes of music, so all may under- 


should be used in the courts of law, and in the 
public deeds. 

On attaining the fiftieth year of his reign, 
Edward caused it to be celebrated as a jubilee, 


stand— 

Where a Milton sat enchanted, and a Newton his 
sublime 

And ever reaching earnest thoughts wrote on the 
wings of time— 


and published a general pardon for all offences. > wierg a Franklin chained the lightning, and the 


This season of joy was followed by one of 
universal sorrow, occasioned by the death of 


Edward, Prince of Wales. He died June 8, 
1376, aged 46 years. He was eminent for 
every virtue, and had long been the pride and 
glory of the English nation, who sincerely 
lamented his loss. He was interred at Canter- 


bury, as he had requested. His father was for; 


some time inconsolable, and he survived his 
renowned son but one year. He died June 21, 
1377. He was sixty-four years old, and had 
reigned fifty years. 

DELAFIELD, WIs. 





Ohe THorld of Mind. 


BY EMMA PASSMORE. 

A voice floats through the stillness, and breaks upon 
the calm; 

“ Little lower than the angels has God made thee, 
fallen man.” 

And I sit absorbed in wonder, and ask, whence 
comes it then 
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gentle music-spell 

Of a Hemans, and an Osgood, upon the zephyrs fell. 

Yer, the breeze has caught their carols, for the 
nation’s heart they’ve etirred, 

And their echoing spirit-voices have become as 
household words. 

Oh! this glorious world of beauty, where a Guido 
loved to rest,— 

A Rubens, and a Raphael, with angels for their 
guests. 

Where they painted grand old pictures, which hang 
upon the walls, 

In the land of bright creations, far-famed Italia’s 
halls. 

How many shades come rusbing, to meet us, as we 
climb 

The steep, yet flowery pathway, up through the 
world of mind. 

Oh, mortal, sit not idle down, with useless folded 
hands, 

There is work for thee, yes, earnest work, while 
travelling through this land. 

There are barriers to thy progress, and they must 
be overthrown— 


> 
¢There are bitter weeds to be pulled up, and seed 


that must be suwn— 


That groveling tastes and trifling toys so chain the? There are flowers of fadeless beauty to be nourished 


hearts of men. 


else they die— 


And I think me of that inner life, those joys the ? There are thoughts akin to angels, and aspirations 


most refined, 


high— 


Which gem the paths of progress in the glorious ) Which lie ’neath piles of rubbish, whence glimpses 


world of mind. 


now and then 


“Up, reapers! to the harvest,” that voice speaks > Are given to this outer life, soon to be lost again. 


unto you, 

Broad fields are lying wasting, there is work for us 
to do. 

Unfold thy wings, my spirit, soar upward, and be 
free ! 


Oh proudest workmanship of God! while travelling 
to and fro, 

While tasting Jife’s unnumbered joys, and bitterest 
cups of woe— 

Forget thou not tocultivate those higher, holier aims, 


There are lofty heights and hidden thoughts, which § Which reach into eternal life beyond all earthly 


may be known by thee. 


chains. 


Let thy voice ring out in gladness, jet holy psalms < All of the great and good of earth point forward to 


arise 
Till they pierce the highest cloudlets, and enter 
through the skies. 


the goal, 
The angels who have gone before breathe hope into 
our souls, 


Oh tho glory and the beauty which dwelleth unde- ¢ They fan us with their cooling wings, unseen they 


fined, 


fly through space, 


Where the spirit keeps its watching place, in the ; Bearing the aureolas bright, on victor’s brow to place. 


glorious world of mind. 

Thou land of starry brightness, green bowers, and 
moonlit streams; 

Of poets’ wayward fancies, and artists’ richest 
dreams— 


Let us press on! the way is steep, but God is just 


and kind, 


And He will guide our faltering feet safe through 
the world of mind. 
Brooxvitue, Iowa. 


LAY SERMONS. 





enjoyment. 

Envy tormented him in a hundred different 
The heart is fall of guest-chambers that are¢ ways. He could not enjoy his friend’s exquisite 
never empty; and as the heart is the seat of life, 5 statuary, or paintings, because of a secret intima- 
these guests are continually acting upon the life, 2 tion in his heart that his friend was honored above 
either for good or evil, according to their quality. him in their possession. Twice he had sold almost 
As the guests are, so are our states of life—tranquil¢ palatial residences, because their architectural at- 
and happy, if good; disturbed and miserable, if Q tractions were thrown into the shade by dwellings 
evil of later construction. Thousands of dollars each 
We may choose our own guests, if we are wise. year this troublesome guest cost him; and yet she 
None can open the door and come in, unless wes would never let him be at ease. At every feast of 
give consent; always provided that we keep watch > life she dasbed his cup with bitterness, and robbed 
and ward. If we leave wide open the doors of ours the choicest viands of their zest. He did not enjoy 
houses, or neglect to fasten them in the night sea-2the fame of an author, an orator, an artiet, a man 
son, thieves and robbers will enter and despoil usSof science, a genera), or of any who held the 
at will. So if we leave the heart unguarded, ene-¢ world’s admiring gaze—for while they stood in the 
mies will come in. But if we open the door only 2 sunlight, he felt cast in the shade. So the guest 
to good affections—which are guests—then we Envy, warmed and nourished in his heart, proved 
shall dwell in peace and safety. Alas! who is in?atormentor. She gave him neither rest nor peace. 
peace and safety. We have all opened the doorS Detraction, twin-sister of Envy, was all the 
for enemies, or let them enter through unguarded < while pointing out defects in friends and neigb- 
portals. They are in all the hgart’s guest-chambers. 2? bors. He saw their faults and hard peculiarities; 
They possess the very citadel of life; and the mea-5 but rarely their good qualities. Then doubt and 
sure of their possession is the measure uf our un-§ distrust crept in through the unguarded door, and 
happiness. soon after their entrance Markland began to think 
Markland was an unhappy man; and yet of this > uneasily of the future; to fear lest the foundations 
world’s goods, after which he had striven, he had § of worldly prosperity were not sure. These trouble- 
an abundance. Wealth, honor among men, luxury;~ some guests were busiest in the night season, 
these were presented to his mind as things most to: haunting his mind with strange pictures of dis- 
be desired, and he reached after them with an ardor ¢ asters, and with suggestions touching the arbitrary 
that broke down all impediments. Success an- 2 power of God, whom he feared, when the thought 
swered to effort, with almost unerring certainty. of Him was present, but did not love. “Whom He 
So he was full of wealth and honors. But, for alls will He setteth up, and whom He will He casteth 
this, Markland was unhappy. There were enemies? down.” Doubt and distrust revived this warning 
in the house of his life; troublesome guosts in the§ in his memory, and seeing that it gave bis heart a 
guest-chambers of his heart, who were forever dis-¢ throb of pain, they sct it close to his eyes, so that, 
turbing, if not wounding him, with their strifes = for a time, he could see nothing else. Thus, night 
and discords. Some of these he had admitted, § after night, these guests troubled his peace, driving 
himself holding open the door; others had come in - often slumber from his eyelids until the late morn- 
by stealth while the entrance was all unguarded. ‘ing watches. If there had been in his heart that 
Envy was one of these guests, and she gave him > true faith in God which believes in Him as doing 
no peace. He could not bear that another should < all things well, doubt and distrust might never 
stand above him in anything. A certain pew in ¢ have gained an entrance, But he had trusted in 
the church he attended was regarded as most 5 himself; had believed bimself equal to the task of 
desirable. He must have that pew at any cost. creating his own prosperity—hbad been, in common 
So when the annual choice of pews was sold at‘ phrase, the architect of his own fortunes. And 
auction, he overbid all contestants, and secured ita ¢ now just as he was pluming himself on success, in 
occupancy. For all the preceding year, he had ‘crept doubt and distrust with their alarming sug- 

failed to enjoy the Sabbath services, because an-¢ gestions, and he was unable to cast them out. 
other family had a pew regarded as better situated 2 Affections, whether evil or good, are social in 
than his; and now he enjoyed these services as< their character, and obey social laws. They do 
little, through annoyance at having given so large >not like to dwell alone, and therefore seek con- 
& price for the right of choice, that people smiled ¢ genial friendships. They draw to themselves 
when they heard the sum named. He had paid5 companions of like quality, and are not satisfied 
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Angels in the Hen. too dear for the privilege, and this fact took away 
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until they rule a man as to all the powers of his¢ full of pity, tenderness, avd loving-kindness. Com- 
mind. . passion had already uncovered the far away past, 

In the case of Markland, Envy made room for? and the sweetness of its young blossoms was re- 
her twin-sister, Detraction ; ill-will, jealousy, dino xiving old delights. 
kindness, and a teeming brood of malevolent> ‘Well, little one, what is wanted ?” 
kindred crowded into his heart, possessing itsS Markland hardly knew his own voice, it was so 
chambers, ere a warning reached him of their ap-> gentle and inviting. _ 
proach. Is there rest or peace for a man with< How the pale, pure face of the child warmed and 
such guests in his bosom ? ‘brightened Gratefully, with trust and hope in 

Doubt and distrust only heralded the coming of2her eyes, she looked up to the merchant. There 
fear, anxiety, solicitude, suspicion, despondency,‘ was no answer on her lips, for this unexpected 
foreboding. Markland had only to open his eyes> kindness had choked the coming utterance. Re- 
and look around him, to see, on every hand, thes buff, threat, anger, had met her so often, that soft 
unsightly wrecks of palaces once as fuir to the eye 0 words almost surprised her into tears. 
as that which he had raised with such labor and * Well, what can I do for you ?” 
forethought, and as he contemplated these, doubt,® Compassion held open the door through which 
distrust, and their companions, filled his mind with< she gained an entrance, and already good-will, 
alarming thoughts, and so oppressed him with a> kindess and satisfaction had come in. 
sense of insecurity that, at times, he saw the ad- “Mother is sick,” said the child. 
vancing shadows of misfurtune on his path. “A lying vagrant!” exclaimed suspicion, jarring 

Thus it was with Markland at fifty. He had all? the merchant’s inward ear. 
good as to the externals of life, yet was he a sir ‘‘There is truth in her face,” said compassion, 
able man, and, worse than all, he felt himself grow- > pleadingly, aud, at the samo time, she unveiled an 
ing more and more unbappy as the years increased. image, sharply cut in the past of Markland’s life— 
Was there no remedy fur this? None, whilo bis) an image of bis own beloved, but long sainted 
heart was so filled with evil affections, which are¢ mother, pale and wasted, on her dying bed. 
always tormentors. Ie did not sce this. areata “Give this to your mother,” he said, hastily, 
his guests disturbed and afflicted him, he called? taking a coin from his pocket. There was more 
them friends, and gave them entertainments of the of human kindness in his voice than it had ex- 
best his house afforded. pressed for many years. 

Sometimes pity came to the door of his heart¢ ‘God bless you, sir,” tho child dropped her 
and asked for admission, but he sent unkindness ¢ grateful eyes from his face, as she took the coin, 
to double bar it against her. Generosity knocked,¢ bending with an involuntary revcrent motion. 
but avarice stood sentinel. Envy was forever re-‘ Then, as she slowly passed to the warehouse door, 
fusing to let gvod-will, appreciation, approval, : she turned, two or three times, to look on the man 
delight, come in. Detraction would give no coun-§ who, alone, of the many to whom she had made 
tenance to virtue and excellence. Doubt ed ae that day, had answered her in kindness. 
deadly assault upon faith, and trust, and hope, ‘“‘So much for the encouragement of vagrancy,” 
whenever they drew near, while ill-will stood ever > said suspicion. 
on the alert to drive off charity, ing kine 5 “Played on by the art of a cunning child,” said 
and neighborly regard. Unbappy man! Fiends ) pride. 
possessed him, and he knew it not. Markland began to feel ashamed of his momen- 

It so happened, on a time, that Markland, while tary weakness. But, be was not now, wholly, at 
standing in one of his well-filled warehouses, saw ad the mercy of the guests who had so long tormented 
child enter and come towards him in a timid, hesi-; him. Compassion, good-will, and kindness were 
tating manner. now his guests also; and they had other and 

“A beggar! Drive her away,” said unkindness§ pleasanter suggestions for his mind. The child’s 
and suspicion, both arousing themeclves. ‘‘God bless you, sir,” they repeated over and over 

Markland was already lifting his hand to wave< again, softening the young voice, and giving it in- 
her back, when compassion, who had just then) crcasing power to awaken tender and loving states 
found an old way into bis beart, hidden for a long. which had formed themselves in earlier and purer 
time by rank weeds and bramble, said, in soft and® years. Tranquillity, 80 long absent from his soul, 


pitying tones: ¢came in, now, through the entrance made by com- 
“She is such a little child !” passion. 7 
“A thieving beggar!” cried unkindness and Markland went back into his counting-room, 
suspicion, angrily. 2 almost wondering at the peace be felt! Taking up 
“A weak little child,” pleaded compassion. < a newspaper, he read of a rare specimen of statuary 
‘‘Don’t be hard with her. Speak kindly.” 2 just received from Italy, the property of a well- 


Compassion prevailed. Her voice had awakened ‘known merchant. Envy did not move quickly 
into life some old and long sleeping memories. > enough. The old love of beauty and nature, which 
Markland was himself, for the moment, a child, ; envy, detraction, greed of gain, and their blear- 
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eyed companions, had kept in thrall, was already © him a dream of the human heart and its guest- 
in a freer state; and found in good-will, kindness, chamber; and what we bave faintly suggested, was 
and tranquillity, congenial friends. So, love of art R made visible to him in living personation. He saw 
and beauty ruled his mind in spite of envy, and‘ how evil affections, when permitted to dwell therein, 
Markland found real pleasure in the ideal given ¢ became its enemies and tormentors; and how, just 
him by the description he read. It was, almost, a§in the degree that kind and good affections gained 
new sengation. oe trance, there was peace, tranquillity, and satisfac- 
A friend came in, and spoke in praise of one who § tion. 
had performed a generous deed. There was an? “I have looked into my own heart,” he said, on 
instant motion among the guests in Markland’s 5 awaking. 
heart, the evil inciting to envy and detraction, the? The incident of the child, and the dream that 
good to approval and emulation. Tranquillity § followed, were, in Providence, sent for Markland’s 
moved to the door through which she had come in, 7 instruction. And they were not sentin vain. Ever 
as if to depart; but good-will, kindness, and appro- (after he set watch and ward at the doors of his 
bation, drew her back, and held, with her, posses- heart. Evil guests, already in possession, were 
sion of the mind they sought to rule. Envy and ‘difficult to cast out; but, he invited the good to 
detraction were shorn, for the time, of their power. pe in, opening the way by kind and noble acts, 
Wondering, as he Jay on his bed that night, over § done in the face of opposing selfishness. Thus he 
the strange peace that pervaded his mind—a peace went on, peopling the guest-chamber with sweet 
such as he had not known for many years—Mark-° beatitudes, until angels instead of demons filled 
land fell asleep; and in his sleep, there came to? his house of life.—N. Y. Ledger. T. 8. A. 
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tire of them, if they are told with a loving voice. 


Grain ly I Ghild Make Sunday the happy day of all the week. Take 


IN THE WAY HE SHOULD GO.” your little ones early to the house of God, and form 
BY J. E. MC. ote habit of church-going. It is one of the best 


‘ re safeguards your boy can have when he goes out 
How often ts the: hearlot the Christian mother fom your oat to oe the world’s temptations. 

burdened with the thought of her children’s future ; 

not so much lest their lot in life should be full of 2 
trials, but for fear they will meet those trials un- 
worthily, and fail at last of the inheritance above. 
It is a common thing to point out children of pious 
parents, who have been very carefully nurtured, 
and yet, when paternal restraint was thrown off, ; 
have taken to wild courses, have forgotten the God 


Train up your children to self-denial where it 
will do a kindness to another, and you have laid the 
foundation of a wide benevolence in future years. In 
short, study the Bible carefully and daily yourself, 
that you may have a sure directory by which to 
guide the young minds intrusted to you. Pray for 
them and with them every day, and then let your 


of their fathers, and died worldlings. And such faith rest peacefully on His gracious promise that 


instances often depress the heart of a thoughtful aa ca - i ae ea pe Birdie 
mother, who feels the spiritual interests of her > from it.” 
childron nearer her heart than any earthly con- : 
sideration. 
Mother, striving faithfully to discharge your dut 
towards the little flock around you, tae if Ohe Power of Gelor ds, 
your soul this promise as firm as the granite moun- oe 
tains: “Train up a child in the way he should go,> There is a passage in the Bible, says Timothy 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” ¢ Titecomb, which teaches that what comes out of the 
We can better suspect the piety and faithfulness of )mouth is a great deal more important than what 
professing Christians than the truth of the Almighty. ¢ goes in; we are told in the same book, that it is 
“Yea, let God be true and every man a liar.” 5 better to live upon very plain food with those that 
“Have I promised and shall I not perform?” 2 love us, than to feed upon luxuries which are given 
“Train up your child first to habits of uniform S with unkind words, Now, I believe that almost all 
obedience to yourself, and you have paved the way < brothers and sisters, almost all parents and child- 
for an early obedience to God’s will.” Sren, love one another. But in some families they 
Train up your child to love the Word of God. 2 think it is very silly to say anything about it, and 
Tell over and over ite sweot stories, Children never S you might pass a week with them and never hear 
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& single affectionate word. They never say to each ‘ @ 
other: “TI love you,” or “That is right, der? or Snfant reatment. 
“You are a good boy.” They do not like to say? —_—— 

“Thank you,” if they can help it; and if you were? Inrant Nursinc.—A child, when it comes into 
to ask them why they act thus, they would Bay: > the world, should be laid for the firet month upon a 
“What is the use of always saying soft things? (thin mattress, rather longer than itself, which the 
My friends know that I love them; when things are ¢ nurse may sometimes keep upon her lap, that the 
all right, I have nothing to say; when they are seid may always lie straight, and only sit up as 
wrong, it will be soon enough to speak.” Now, <the nurse slants the mattrcas. To set a child quite 
you, children, do not believe this. You are very om before the end of the first month, is hurtful 





fond of kind words. You like to be reminded of all Afterwards the nurse may begin to set it up and 
the pleasant things. If you have beautiful eyes ‘ dance it by degrees, and it must be kept as dry as 
and a homely nose, you will like much better to © possible. 

hear your mother say, “There comes my bright- 

eyed little girl,” than to hear her always pric 

you with “Good morning, Miss Snub-nose.” Both 
expressions have truth in them, but one is a pleasant M4 


Bitar polar el tea other happy, we must flannel, and in particular the inside of them. Rub- 
: : Cbi i kes off f, and makes the 
keep tho pleasant truths always in sight. If we feel ¢ Ding scpiid all-over takes off seurts an 


kindl q ould show it b ; blood circulate. Rubbing the ankle-bones and 
cae Owes wo one we snould show it by our Cinside of the knees will strengthen those parts, and 


conduct, so that there can be no mistake about it. ¢ ; : dk them 
There are some parents that work very hard for are er the: child: afcoleh its knee: aad-Keep 


their children, and buy them many things when ; 
they have not money enough to be comfortable © Sterp.—In laying child to sleep he should ne 
themselves, and yet would almost choke if they <Jaid upon the right side oftener than on the es 
tried to say the words, “Thank you, my gon; you ¢ but twice in the twenty-four hours, at least, 
are a great comfort to me.” And there are some ¢should be changed to the left side. Layiog him on 
children who cannot remember that they ever re- chis back when he is awake is enough of that posture, 
ceived a kiss or a word of endearment from either 5'2 Which alone he can move his legs and arms with 
of their parents. Children never like this neglect, <ffeedom. Place the cradle so that the light may 
and yet they often behave in just the same way «come equally on both eyes, which will save him 
themselves. Some children are always teasing their ‘from @ custom of squinting. Infants cannot sleep 
brothers and sisters, and saying provoking things (0° long; and itis a favorable symptom when they 
that will be sure to vex them. They only mean to \e0J0y a calm and long-continued rest, at wach 
make them a little uncomfortable—not much, only ; they should by no means be deprived, as this is the 
a little, Some children never thank their parents Site support granted to them by natare. A 
for any kindness; they never say, “Mother, does child lives comparatively much faster than an 
your head ache?” They never ask if there is any (adult; its blood flows more rapidly; and every 
little favor that they can do. They have the habit > Stimulus operates more powerfully. Sleep promotes 
of never saying any kind words, and they would ¢& more calm and uniform circulation of the blood, 
feel ashamed to begin. They ought to be ashamed Sand it facilitates assimilation of the nutriment re- 
to have waited so long. ¢ceived. The horizontal posture, likewise, is the 

The world is full of kindness that never was most favorable to the growth and bodily develop- 
spoken, and that is not much better than no kind- ¢ ment of the infant. 


ness at all. The fuel in the stove makes the room Duration of, and time for Sleep.—Sleep ought to 
warm, but there are great piles of fallen trees lying be in proportion to the age of the infant, and this 
among rocks and on the tops of hills, where nobody salutary refreshment should continue to fill up the 
can get them; these do not make anybody warm. greater part of a child’s existence. A continued 
You might freeze to death for want of wood, in plain ¢ watchfulness of twenty-four hours would prove 
sight of all these fallen trees, if you had no means destructive. After the age of six months the periods 
of getting the wood home and making a fire with it. of sleep, as well as all other animal functions, may 
Just so in a family, love is what makes the parents ‘a some degree bo regulated ; yet even then a child 


Friction.—The clothing should be very light, 
and not much longer than the child, that the legs 
may be got at with ease, in order to have them 
often rubbed in the day with a warm hand or 


and children, the brothers and sisters, happy; but should be suffered to sleep the whole night, and 
if they take care never to say a word about it—if several hours both in the morning and afternoon. 
they keep it a profound secret, as if it were a crime Mothers and nurses should endeavor to accustom 
—they will not be much happier than if there was infants, from the time of their birth, to sleep in the 
not any love among them; the house will seem cold night, preferably to the day, and for this purpose 
even in summer, and, if you live there, you will they ought to remove all external impressions which 
envy the dog when any one calls him “poor may disturb their rest, euch as noise, light, &c.; 
fellow.” oo especially not to obey every call for taking them 
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up, and giving food at improper times. After Snoise. Undressing and bathing will weary and 
the second year of their age they will not instinc- ?dispose him for sleep, and the universal stillness 
tively require to sleep in the forenoon, though after § will promote it. This habit and all others depend 
dinner it may be continued till the third and fourth Jon attention at first. Accustum him to regular 
year of life, if the child shows a particular inclina- - hours, and if he has a good sleep in the forenoon 
tion to repose, because, till that age, the full half of >and afternoon, it will be easy to keep him brisk all 
its time may safely be allotted to sleep. From that 2the evening. It is right to offer him drink when a 
period, however, it ought to be shortened for the $ young infant, and more solid, though simple food, 
space of one hour with every succeeding year, 80? when he is going to bed, after he is two or three 
that a child of seven years old may sleep about S months old, but do not force him to receive it; and 
eight, and not exceeding nine hours: this propor- -never let anything but the prescription of a physi- 
tion may be continued to the age of adolescence, and < cian, in sickness, tempt the nurses to give him wine, 
even manhood. _ spirits, or any drug to make him sleep. Milk and 
Restlessness at Night.—Infants are sometimes § water, whey, or thin gruel, is the only fit liquor for 
very restless at night; and it is generally owing 2 little ones, even when they can run about. The 
either to cramming them with a heavy supper, tight ¢ more simple and light their diet and drink, the 
night clothes, or being overheated by too many >More they will thrive. Such food will keep the 
blankets. It may also proceed from putting him to 2 body regular, and they cannot be long well if that 
sleep too early. He should be kept awake till the § essential point is neglected. 
family are going to rest, and the house free from 
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° *., ¢ The eager voice, the pleading tones, especially the 
oily Ride Ove the Sl ountain. 5 last part of his entreaty, did have some effect on me, 


BY VIRGINIA FP. TOWNSEND. ? and, for a moment, I felt half inclined to yield to 
“Come,” said Alexander, my brother. bis persuasions. But the next moment my feelings 
I drew up my feet on the corner of the lounge, Sisaraed back into the despondency and selfish indul- 


where I had established myself, and looked off with > gence out of which my brother’s words had half 
a little shiver to the window. allured me. The truth is, that I was in an unhappy 
There was no excuse for chills outside that morn- ¢ mood that morning. Nothing seemed pleasant to 
ing. The rain of yesterday was over and gone, and § me, nothing looked gracious or lovely to my eyes. 
tho sun came into the room with its brave, triumph- 2 I felt generally despondent, irritable, unhappy ; and 
ant smile, and dashed on the floor and walls its 2 I could at that moment have assigned no reason for 
streams of gold. my frame of mind. I wanted to be alone, and to 
“Alick,” I said, not beguiled by the sanattie © brood in silence over vague, imaginary evils, and 
because of the low brooding clouds on the sky ofall mirth, and life, and joy, was discordant to me. 
my soul, “I don’t think I can go over to the NeckS Now I do not mean to affirm that I was entircly 
this morning.” and absolutely responsible for my state of feeling 
“Why not?” brief and abrupt, after the fashionS on this occasion. Some physical or mental cause 
of a boy, or as Alick is ambitious, and might resent ? may have afforded a partiul excuse for it. I was 
this term, of a youth of sixteen. always, unfortunately, sensitive to outward impres- 
“‘ Because I dun’t feel like it. I’m not in the. sions and circumstances; and from childhood have 
mood for it.” been the victim of rapid transitions of feelings and 
“A most wise and excellent reason, truly, Helen,” ¢ spirits, for which I could assign no reason. But 
answered Alexander, in a half bantering, half argu-¢ the fault for which I make no apology was, that I 
ing tone. “Nothing in the world ails you but a yielded to this morbid state of feeling, that for con- 
little touch of the blues, and they’ll vanish just as science’s sake I made no brave struggle to overcome 
goon as you get out into the sunshine, and shake Sand vanquish it. My brother was right. It was 
them off with a smart ride, and a hearty laugh. 2selfishness and sin, for which God would hold me 
Come now, don’t stay here and fill your brain with S accountable, to indulge gloom and despondency, 
cobwebs. All you want is a good shaking up, such 2which could only result in making myself and 
as Pompey’!l give you this morning. I shall be § others unbappy. 
lonely with a ten miles drive over the mountain. “ Alick, you don’t know,” was my not very co- 
Let me have the charm of your society.” herent answer to my brother’s animated tones. “ It 
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wont do me a particle of good to go out this morn- this morning as I entreated you, I should not bare 
ing. I shouldn’t enjoy it; and all I ask of anybody > fullen asleep—I should not be here now!” 
is to be let quite alone until I feel better. Don’t? And it seemed as though every word was like the 
urge me farther. It will be of no use.” thrust of a sharp knife into my soul, and I lifted up 
There crept up a shadow to the bright black eyes ?my hands and eprang forward through the fog ones 
of Alexander Stanton, which told me the disappvint- 5 more, and I opened my eyes, the sunshine was ina 
ment was a keen one, but his nature was warm and » broad stream on the walls, and I had alighted on 
loving, and I was his only sister, and our father 5 the floor—and lo! it was a dream! 
and our mother were in heaven. > But its awful terror clung to nie, and I could not 
“Kiss me good bye, sis,” he said, putting his ‘get rid of the impression that some terrible evil bad 
head down to mine, until the short, black curls > befallen Alick, from which my presence might have 
brushed my cheeks. “TI hope you'll get out of the > saved him; and I then remembered the look of re- 


dumps before I return.” 

It was a small, poor, half-starved kiss that grazed 
Alick’s cheek in return, and then he went out into 
the sunshine alone. 

I crouched closer down on that dark, cold corner 


proach and disappointment in his eyes before he 
left me, and it was more than I could bear. I re- 
solved to go after him. © 

My grandfather and grandmother, who had 
adopted Alick and me on the first day of our 


of the sofa, and buried my face in my hands; and ) orphanage, and who had loved us as well, and in- 
as I gat there, the look of regret in my brother’s (dulged us more, than our own parents, would 
eyes came back to haunt me with a silent reproach. > probably have thought wise or judicious, happened 
I felt it through the hardness and coldness and ¢ to be absent that day on a visit to their son's, our 
gloom which had settled down over me, and it was > Uncle Rubert’s family. I went out to the gardener. 
quite in vain for me to search for excuses in my 2 “ Peter,” I said, “I’m going to take aride. Get 
own thoughts which justified, even to myself, my 5 the horse saddled at once.” 
harsh refusal of that morning. Peter surveyed me in surprise and doubt. 

I followed him in his lonely drive over the moun- “T’m afraid, Miss Helen, your grandfather would 
tain, with a keen pang of self-reproach, and at last not approve of your startin’ off all alone.” 
—I cannot remember just how it happened—but I 5 ‘I'll be quite responsible for that, Peter. Don’t 
seemed to be wandering through some strange path, > you fear, only do as I gay. Get the horse ready, for 
with a thick curtain of gray fog gathered all ahout 2 I must go at once.” 
me, amid which I was utterly lost, while I searched S My earnestness and imperiousness overcame 
and called in vain for my brother, “ Alick! Alick !” 2 Peter’s scruples. He started for the barn, and in a 
At last, froin afar off, his voice came to me, full of Sfew moments brought out Valiant, the borse I was 





pleading and anguish— 
“Oh, Helen, 
me !” 


I strained my eyes vainly in the direction of bis 2 


come and help me—come and help 
¢ 


accustomed to ride with my brother, although none 
of the family regarded it as quite safe for me to ge 
off unattended. 

Valiant was a gentle but spirited nnimal—a little 


voice, I etruck blindly through the thick fog, > fond of frolics and of his own way, unless a master 
whose gray folds bung damp and chill about me; Chand controlled him. 


but I could get no nearer to the voice of my bro- 
ther, and I cried out in my pitiful helplessness and 
anguish : 

“Oh, Alick, dear Alick, where are you ?” 


Peter looked anxious as I mounted the animal 

“He'll go off on his own account if you don't 
hold him strong, Miss Helen!” he said. 

“Don't be troubled, Peter, I'll manage him,” 


And then my brother’s voice cume to me, faint, Sand, taking the reina, I rode out of the gate in 8 


through the fog and the distance— 

“T fell asleep, this morning,” it said, “for the 
ride was long and lonely, and the horse took the 
Wrong road, and brought me to the brow of the 


S way which gave Peter a new impression of wy 


equestrian skill. But once beyond the curve of the 
road, which hid me from Peter’s sight, I gave the 
reins to Valiant. He was in fine spirits that automa 


precipice, and the carriage overturned me here, and § day, with its beautiful sunshine and cool, exhilirat- 
I woke up, and caught hold of the branch of a emall 2 ing winds, and he rushed over the road with hoofs 
tree, to which I am banging now, and the river $ that seemed to spurn the ground. 


runs deep, a great many feet below, and the bough 
cracks and bends, and my strength is faising, and 
I cannot bold out much longer. Ob, Helen, come 
and help me !” e 

And I sbrieked out in my anguish and terror: 

“The fog is thick, and I cannot see the way to 
you, Alick.” 

And fainter than before, his voice came to me, 
with a sad, despairing reproach ; 

“Ob, Helen,” it said, “if you bad come with me 


How we rode! The people stared at us as we 
passed the farm-houses, scattered sparsely along 
our track. I remember that the forest trees atood 
in the distance like great heaps of yellow mists oF 
roofs of flame, for the frosts had been thick amidst 
them. I remember how the barberries burned, and 
the golden rod bowed its bright plumes by the stone 
fences. 

But all these things T saw as in a vision. One 
dread and one terror drove all else from my heart 
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and thoughts, and it seemed to me that we only ) There was Alick with Mrs. Hunt’s son, under 
crept along the rvad over which Valiant went that ¢the plum tree, the branches freighted thick with 
morning catching the spirit of my eagerness, with Sthe purple fruit, while a bushel basket stood be- 
the speed of a deer. The road was mostly an “up ‘tween them. I heard Alick say, “Now, John, 
hill” one. The moantain over which our path lay Sshall you or I go up the tree?” 
began to ascend gradually a mile from our home. 2 Before John had time to answer, I burst in be- 
Alexander had three hours the start of me, and I ‘tween tbem. I put my arms about Alick’s neck. 
remember tke shuddering terror which occasionally SI never realized until then how I had loved bim ; 
went over me as my eyes grazed the rua, the pre- ¢ great shuddering sobs went vver me. 
cipice, the river, with a fear of encountering that ; “What does it mcan—what has brought you 
well-known form lying limp and lifeless on the ?here, Helen?” trying to calm me, and yet full of 
banks, or under the rocks. At last we reached the §consternation as he looked on my white face. 
*€ Neck,” called so because its broad, rich pastures, It was a long time before I could tell him. At 
owned by my grandfather, reached down towards (last, betwixt my sobs, I gasped out the story of 
the Sound, and a family resided here who had )my dream, and how it had brought me to him all 
charge of the farm, and to whom my brotber had ¢alone in that hot haste and awful dread, and bow I 
been charged with some messagesthat morning. The Shad repented and reproached inyself for refusing 
old red farm-house, with its steep roof and small win- 2 to accompany him. 
dows, at last was in sight. Valiant tore up to the § And he answered me—dear Alick—with soothing 
front door. I sprang off and dashed into the house. ¢ words and kisses. I am sure he never before had 
‘“‘Sukes alive! what has Wappened!” exclaimed (loved me just as he did that autumn morning, al- 
the farmer's wife, as she met me in the front door, )though we were all the world to each other. In 
pantiog with haste, pale with dread. the afternoon we rode home together. What a 
“Where is my brother, Alick, Mrs. Hunt?” I ) different ride it was! 
gasped. Dear young reader, the memory of that dream 
‘He's gone out into the orchard with John, I Shas been a solemn landmark and lesson of my life. 
reckon.” : Many a time, when I have been tempted to weak 
Something of thecold anguish which had clutched S yielding to my own wayward moods and self-in- 
at my heart left it at that moment, but the sight of ?dulgence, has the thought of it stirred me up to 
Alick could alone dissipate my fears. I hurried < sacrifice and brave action for the sake of others! 
away, not waiting to answer one of the good wo- SAnd may you, too, breathe some sweetness out of 
man’s inquiries. The orchard was not far off, < My Ripe Over tHe Moonrals! 
neither were my rapid feet long in reaching it. 


eee 
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Potato CHEESECAKES.—Boil six ounces of He Domestic Comnrort.—Want of energy is a great 
tatoes, and four of lemon peel; beat the latter in a Cand common cause of the want of domestic comfort. 
mortar with four ounces of lump sugar, then add “ As the best laid fire can give no heat and cook no 
the potatoes well beaten, and four ounces of butter 2 fvod unless it is lighted, so the clearest ideas and 
melted in a little cream. When well mixed let it § purest intentions will produce no corresponding 
stand to grow cool, put crust into patty pans, and pactions without that energy which gives power to 
rather more than half fill. So that i3 of value, which is never more necessary 
| DOr available than in the mistress and mother of a 
An Exce..Lest LEwon Puppina.—Beat the yolks 5 family. Those who have it not—and many are 
of four eggs, add four ounces of white sugar, the constitutionally destitute of it—would do well to 
rind of a grated lemon, and the juice; mix all to- Sinquie of their experience and their conscience, 
gether with four ounces of warmed butter; put a o What compengating virtues they can bring into the — 
crust into a shallow dish, then pour in the mixture ; (marriage state to justify them in entering on its 
bake in a quick oven. When served, put the pud- (duties without that which is so essential to their 
ding out of the dish. ¢performance. They should considor that the pretty 
aes and graceful languor, which as it is especially 
Rice Cake,—Half-a-pound of rice, hali-a-pound >uttractive to the most impetuous of the othor sex, 
of best flour, half-a-pound of pounded sugar, seven ¢ gained them ardent lovers, will not enable them to 
eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, the rind Seatisfy the innumerable requisitions and secure the 
of a lemon grated, and quarter-of-a-pound of but- @social bappiness of the fidgety and exacting has- 
ter; beat all well together for three-quarters of an $ bands, into which character ardent and impetuous 
hour; bake in a moderate oven. lovers are often transformed. 
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Queen’s CaKkE.—Take twelve ounces of flour, one 5 person. It is a nice job to dress light colored silk, 
pound of white sugar in powder, and twelve eggs— and few should try it. Some silk articles may be 
beating the whites and yolks separately to a froth, moistened with weak glue or gum water, snd the 
one or two teaspoonfuls of coriander; mix well all wrinkles ironed out on the wrong side by a hot flat- 
together, till it comes toa running paste. Some iron. 
add yeast to make it rise higher, bake ina slow 
oven. 





Q A Goon Pupprxe.— One quart sweet milk; one 

S ni : . ; 

How to MAKE Maaic LANTERN SLIDES BY “wee preaa crumbs; one cup of sugar; & pice: of 
¢ butter size of an egg; the yolks of four eggs; rind 


PROCESS OF DiarHante.—The colors used in paint- Sof one lemon, grated. Bake balf an hour. Tal 
ing magic lantern slides are those which are trans- 


parent, such as the lakes, sap-green, Prussian blue, tbe whites of the eggs, one oe, : ae any a 
distilled verdigriz, gamboge, &0., ground in oil, S21 % cay a ng paused kta 
and tempered with mastic varnish. Copal varnish 2 15" ee ae ra per as e i Rela 
may be used in the dark shades. Draw on pe Bot nine oven. spe: sien Prone. 

the subject you intend to paint, and fix it at each 
end to the glass; trace the outlines of the design$ Frurr Rice Puppine.—Swell the rice with milk, 
with a fine hair pencil in strong tints in their proper 2 over the fire; then mix fruit of any kind with it— 
colors, and, when these are dry, fill up in their ‘cherries, currants, gooseberries, quartered apples, 
proper tints, shade with black, bietre and Vandyke ° or anything you like; putin one egg to bind the 
brown, as you find convenient. Crice; boil it well, and serve with butter and sugar, 
beaten together, with nutmeg or mace. 














To Keep Siix.—Silk articles should not be kept 
folded in white paper, as the chloride of lime used Zinc WASH FoR Rooxs.—Mix oxide of zine with 
in bleaching the paper will probably impair the< common size and apply it with a brush, like lime 
wulor of the silk. Brown or blue paper is better; ; whitewash, to the ceiling of a room. After this 
the yellowish, smooth Indian paper is best of all. < apply a wash, in the same manner, of the chloride 
Silk intended for dress should not be kept long in» of zinc, which will combine with the oxide and 
the house before it is made up, as lying in the fulds‘ form a smooth cement with a shining surface. 
will have a tendency to impair its durability by 2 


pe penne i tie eae ina “ se eee WHITEWASH THAT WILL NoT Rus OrF.—Mix up 
iasuiser ca Se oe read lace vel's aro< half a pailful of lime and water ready for white- 
very easily cut; satin and velvet being soft aro not + , ‘ 

be bniid  weleok ahoutd nee: b 5 Waehing ; take a half-pint of flour, and make a 
easily cut; but dresses of velvel should nov os starch of it, and pour it into the whitewash while 


laid up with any weight above them. If the nap hot; stir it well, and it is ready for use. This will 
of thin velvet is laid down, it is not possible toc oy ub off 
raise it up again. Hard silk should never beS 

wrinkled, because the thread is easily broken ino 2 

the crease, and it never can be rectified. The hed To Rewove Rust From Knives.—Corer the 
to take the wrinkles out of silk scarfs or handker-¢ knives with sweet oil, and rub it on well; after 
chiefs is to moisten the surface evenly with as two days take a lump of fresh or quick lime, and 
sponge and some weak glue, and then pin the silk < rub until all the rust disappoars. The oil and lime 
with toilet pins around the selvedges on a mattress S forms a sort of soap, which carries off all the rust. 
or feather bed, taking pains to draw out the silk as? If new steel articles are rubbed well with oil, and 
tight as possible. When dry the wrinkles haveS not polished off until twenty-fours hours after, they 
disappeared. The reason of this is obvious to every ~ do not rust nearly so soon. 
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THE BASKET PENWIPER. and forming a good contrast. Of these, two rounds 

These pretty penwipers are very easily made, c are to be cut the size of that which appears in our 
and are quite an ornament upon a lady’s writing-< jlustration, both of which are to be bound with 
table. They are also very useful, and well calcu-? narrow ribbon. We have given a diagram of the 
lated for acceptable Christmas presente. The ma-¢ bell-shaped forms, which are next to be cut in two 
terials are, in the first place, a few pieces of colored > different cloths, and after having been pinked at 
cloth, which look all the better for being bright< thcir outer edge, are to be tacked up with a needle 


¢ 
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and silk of their own color, and then stitched down ca frame to form a hand-screen, in which case a 
With as much regularity as possible on one of the pretty lining for the back, and a quilting of ribbon 
rounds of cloth already prepared for that purpose. (or deep fringe to finish the edge handsomely, will 
About half a dozen thicknesses of black book-muslin c be necessary. 

are then to be cut round, slightly smaller than the ¢ This comic design is also well adapted for a car- 
two in cloth, and being placed between them, are to Criage-bag, in which case it would require a neat 
be fastened together by a few firm stitches in the ‘border round it, alao of patchwork, but of suffi- 
centre. The basket rising out of the midst of the ciently subdued colors not to intérere with the 
two tiers of the bells, is simply one of those pretty, brilliancy of the central figures. 

delicate wicker-work baskets which may be pur-? The ground color is of considerable importance 
chased at most of the London bazaars and toy- in this kind of work, as, should too bright a tint be 
shops, at an almost nominal price It is fastened ¢employed, the effect of the figures is quite spoiled. 
down with a stitch ip narrow ribbon through the ¢ Black silk is not objectionable, but by far the best 
centre of the penwiper, and tied underneath. This 2 material that can be employed is gray glacé silk— 
little receptacle is intended to hold the sealing- ¢ that kind which is made of black and white woven 
wax, seal, dc., &c.; in fact, any such very small > together, but not a dyed gray. 

articles as may be useful at the writing-table. In¢ The pattern should be carefully drawn or traced 
the country, where these pretty little baskets may Son a sheet of paper. Aud the worker is recom- 
not be so easily procured as in London, one of the ? mended to number the pieces, as in the copy, as a 
same size mado in perforated cardboard can be (guide to the coloring. 

substituted. The parts being cut to a similar 2 Should further aid be necessary, it will be found 
shape, must be bound with a@ very narrow ribbon, § useful to tint the pattern slightly with water-color, 
and sewn together. If more ornament is desired, and then to proceed as follows :— 





they can be enriched with a little bead-work. The piece in the corner marked with & cross 
should be cut out first, and covered carefully with 
TOILET PINCUSHION. the gray silk ; a second piece should then be cut out, 


This little article for the toilct-table is recom. ‘covered, and sewed to the first, before another is cut 
mended not only by its novelty of shape, but for its °°" Proceed in this way until all the pieces are 
being so well adapted to takeits place in the front of conered and sewn together. Observe ene only ane 
& looking-glass, when the apace is too limited to al. ° Piece is to be cut from the pattern at a time, other- 
low one of theentirecircle. A small box of the form °¥'8® confusion would ensue, and the work be 
which will be seen in our engraving, can be easily ¢ *Pviled. . 
purchased, having the cushion on the top of its lid, An experienced necdlowoman will find no diffi- 
and being covered and lined with either a pink pculty in executing this pattern, tut those who 





calico, or a silk of the same or some other bright attempt silk patchwork sor the first time must be 

tint, Immediately below the rim of the opening of careful, when covering the pieces, to fuld the silk 

this box is a frill of the same material as the cover- (°X#ctly over the edge, neither leaving any extra 
ing, just the same depth as the box. ‘space, or turning down any portion of the paper, 

The following selection of colors is recommended; 

COMIC PATCHWORK. the numbers in the list refer to the proper places in 


i i illustrated pattern :— 
Comic patchwork is a series of irregular geometri- oF illustrated pattern 


eal figures, so combined as to form a representation ¢ 1 Background........ ies Gray glace silk. 
of the human figure in Various attitudes, 2. Faces, necks, hands Pink silk. 
From the necessity of using angles more or less 3. Young woman’s hair Brown do. 


acute, in this kind of work, the figures have always ; a Do. do, dress Purple do. 

& grotesque appearance. The design now described ¢ 5. Do. do. feet Black do. 

is one which, although Presenting appnrent diffi. ¢ §- Do. do. hand- ; 

culty in tho execution, will be found perfectly kerchief........ White do. 

practicable, if the directions given are carefully ¢ 7 Do. do. stool Yellow do, 
' attended to. 8. Old woman’s bonnet Straw color. 


es 


* ne next piece of work, 
® This design may be, when finished, stretched on ‘ 60 (not glacd), will answer very well. 


The quantity of silk required to cover each Piece 9. Ribbon, ae ain, do. Green do. 
is 80 small, that those who keep up a silk rag-bag 10. Old woman's shawl Plaid ribbon. 
will have but little trouble in assorting the neces- 211. Do. do. gown Pale small-patterned silk. 
sary number of colors. But those who wish to ¢!2. Do. do. umbrella Dark blue silk. 
execute this piece of work, and have no such re- 9/3. Do. do. fest Black. 
source at hand, aro recommended to go to any (14. Do. do. chair Orange. 
respectable shop where they are in the habit of $ It will be evident that the sewing must be of the 
dealing, and to select one-eighth of a yard of each ? neatest description and done at the back. Should 
suitable ribbon, carefully saving the overplus for S difficulty be found in procuring the requisite fine- 


ness of sewing silk, fine sewing cotton, Nos. 50 or 
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Lrs MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. N. York: Carleton. § Let it be widely circulated. Another speaking of 


“Jean Valjean,” the fifth and concluding book ¢ the book, says :— 
of a remarkable series of novels; or, more properly “As the crisis of the contest which has torn the 
speaking, the closing volume of a novel under the Union draws near; as the opposing armies pause 
1 titl et) Miserables, h d. This face to face ; ag the political elements are assuming 
general title of Les Miserables, has appeared. {more definite ehape, dwarfing all minor interests, 
novel is of the painfully intense schvol, and takes < and the two main principles of the cuntest stand 
hold of certain crimes and social evils appertaining ) out in increasing defiance of each other, the present 


to French society, and drags them into the light of; seems a fit opportunity for a calm eurvey of the 
‘social and economic features of the struggle. That 


ay this ¢ 
any Fit phate that ' mali oe: g od ae we: survey will be found in the present volume, which 
side of the Atlantic; but, in France, we can believe‘ y 4, been lately issued in England. It is not pre- 
that just such a book was needed. tended that it contains any new arguments; it is 

The character of Jean Valjean, the leading per-¢ put forth a3 an admirable summary of what has 
sonage, is an impossible one, under any circum- been pas - pa aap Hits hat Heals 

oe thy press, with all the warmth and energy of comba 

stances; and yet, there are so many things about acts in the field: Thedust and emoke generated 


him made tre to nature—he is so self-denying, ¢ in the conflict bave not obacured the writer’s view, 
sclf-sacrificing, heroic—so wondcrful to do and dare < and the facts and reasoning stand forth here clear, 
and suffer; that your sympathies go steadily with > calm, and convincing as the coiumps of the multi- 


the man, even while you note the qualitics and © plication table. The tone and spirit of the book 
conditions of mind and culture, out of all keeping ‘#"@ alike to be commended, partizauehip and pre- 
< judice are nowbero traceable; and the morals and 


with probabilities. principals of the historic drama now enacting, are 
Victor Hugo is a philosophic novelist, and every ° delineated with the pen of a philosophic observer. 

now aud then he gives you a thought that sets you to< All classes, all parties, will profit by a perugal of its 

pondering. You may read him to profit if you will. $ pages.” 

Wis dramatic skill is wonderful. Some of the - Tne Patience or Hors. By the author of “A Presens 


scenes presented strike you with a vividness and\ Heaven.” With an introduction by John G. Whit 


power that almost bewilder. When he rises to thee ‘tt Boston: eCENOLS ses 
full inspiration of a grand theme, you hang upon § The author of this book is one of those with whom 


his words with an almost breathless pause. ¢ thought is ever turning itself inward, in self-ex- 
Les Miserables is written in tho interest of hu-‘Plorations, She dwells with her own religious 

mapity and virtue; may it not fail in the good 2 States and experiences, and works in the mine of 

Cher own soul; apparently trying by intuitions to 
reach the goal of spiritual perfection. She seeme 

Country Lrvixa axp Country THINKING. By Gail Ham: ty strive after nearness to God in something of an 
ilton. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. S anchoritish spirit—out of the world of action. Only 
Elsewhere in the present number of our Maga-< the few can read and sympathize with her; those 

rine have we referred to this volume, aud given a>of cultured minds, who have accustumed them- 

taste of its quality. Don’t fail to read “ Winrer.” ¢ selves to think closely on religious themes. 

Line axp Usuike. By A. 8 Roe, author of a “Long The introduction by Whittier is a choice bit of 
Look Ahead,” “True to the Last,” &e. New York: > Writing. In it, he gives some specimens of the 
Carleton. ¢ author’s poetry, which show her to be rarely gifted 
The author of this story writes to make men and; '2 that direction. 

women wiser and better. He deals with tho facts ; ili pre Bes eee pe ae ane 

of vere: ’ any ; eee they se sae pevenepe. ae eor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale 

stories with skill and feeling. His characters ares College, author of “Child’s Book of Naturo,” &c., £c. 
never impossibilities, nor human monstrosities. ASS New York: Harper & Brothers. 

he sees bature, so he portrays it. Such books are Asa first book in Chemistry, especially for use 

healthy reading. We cannot have too many of¢ 9: home, we have seen nothing equal to this. It is 

them. 3 write in familiar language, so plain that almost 

THe SLAVE Power: rms CHARACTER, CARKER, AND PROBABLE 7 ANY child may take it up and clearly understand 
Desicns: being an Attempt to Explain the Real Is-2 the facts of the science it is meant to teach. The 
sucs involved in the American Contest. By J. E. > illustrations are numerous, and so given as to show 
Cairnes, M.A., London. New York: Carleton. bow a great many interesting experiments may be 
The publication of a book like this in England, ? made at home with very simple apparatus. Per- 

from the pen of one who so clearly understands the$ sons wholly unacquainted with the science of 

true relation of slavery and the slavo interest to ¢ Chemistry, will find in this little book a large 
our government, is one of considerable importance, \ amount of information communicated in a lucid 
as so much thrown into the scale against interven-¢@ manner—so plainly expressed that he who runs 
tion. The republication in our country is timely.‘ may read. 
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end joy, and gratitade. Ah, my friend, we none? 


EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 





“NOT MUCH.” dof us know what good we may have done—what 
My friend, aro you one of the discouraged, dis-< seed we may have sown—what hearts we have 
heartened kind of folk? Do you stand sometimes reached—what souls the words we have uttered, 
on the mountain peak of the present, and look over , the deeds we have done, may have touched and 
the billowy years of your life as they roll away off © helped in just the right time. 
towards tbe east and the dawn; and do you say? “It wasn’t mach of a sermon,” said a friend, the 
within yourself in bitterness and despondency of; other day, “‘so far as I could.sce, and I always 
spirit, “ What bave they all been worth? What - thought the clergyman who preached it a man of 
gain have they brought to me, or what good to ‘hardly ordinary talent. 
others? What am I living for, and what are the> ‘ But that very sermon was the means of reach- 
thousands of others all about me living for ? I'm ?i jing one young man whose life was changed from 
as good as the mass of mankind. I hope I’m a 2 that hour, and the small seed sown by that sermon 
little better than the most, but the world isn’t< bore a great harvest, for after a time the young 
rauch better off because I’ve lived in it, as I can‘ man sickened, and died in the faith and the peace 
see, and my part io it has been mostly aspiration, ~ of the Christian, and that sermon, under God, 
aim, and wretched defeat. What a miserable hum-‘ saved him.” 
bug this life is, any how.” Ah, reader, we don’t know what these lives of 
Now, who hasn't, at some periods of their lives, Sours which seem “not much” worth, these bard, 
had just such thoughts as these, and the finer the ) discouraging, slow toiling lives, may be doing 
quality of your spirit, the deeper your insight intosin our day and generation. It is not best to he 
the purposes and responsibilitics of lifo, and the >discouraged because we cannot see the harvest 
purer your aspirations, the loftier your aims, the( gathered into the garner; we can none of us tell 
more probable it ie that you have had these seasons > as we go through this befogged, beclouded, defiled 
of discomfort and despair. atmosphere of time, jostling and being jostled 
For the soul which grubs away down in the) against, what helping hands we reach which keep 
earthly part of his nature, whose life consists in@others from falling over fearful precipiccs, what 
what he eats and drinks, and especially in what he S stumblers we save, what blessed sparks our words 
can get, is not very likely to be much disturbed by 2 are, kindling fires at which, bye and bye there be 
any reflections of this kind,—he never suspects many chilled, shivering, half frozen souls that shall 
that he owos the world anything, but becauso he 2 como and get warm and take heart again. 
does condescend to live in it (though very probably‘$ So, let none of us go grumbling, disheartened, 
it would be better off if he were out of it,) the world ) deepairing through life. If we have the spirit to do 
owes him a living, and he means to have it. On ¢ good, let none of us doubt that the chance will 
those two pints you shall find such an one gettled.>come! Mistakes of bead and faults of heart— 
But to the man or woman who has eyes for te elas time and vupportunities, we have all of us 
ing, and a heart and soul for feeling and under- ‘enough to mourn; but let these make us wiser and 
staudiog, these hours, which are the damp days of better for the future. 
the soul, will sometimes gather over it, as the mieta The loving heart and the tender hand—oh, my 
gather their gray raiment over the land, until all? friend, if these are your witnesses here, be as- 
the beauty and comeliness thereof are vanished. sured that hereafter there shall be written over 
And who can look out upon his life with are chapter of your life some fuirer, nobler title 
temptations from which he has not been kept,— than “ Not Mucus.” Vv. ¥. T. 
with its evil from which he bas not been delivered ; ;2 
who can behold the mischiefs, the mistakes, the2 ssIN CAMP.” 
weakness and the failures, and then contrast the’ Some time ago we visited a camp where a regi- 
life that now is, with the life that might have been, < ment was located, and on our way we met frequent 
and not feel all, and a great deal more than lip or companies of soldiers, men to whose brave heart, 
pen can utter ! >and strong arms our country is now looking in her 
For you know, or God help you if you don’t, 5 hour of need and peril. 
reader, that this living is hard work! We go on) Of course we caught snatches of these men’s con- 
struggling, falling, baffled; the little daily cares < versations, and, reader, it is with sorrow and shame 
eat, and harrow, and vex the best of us; the great> that we confess the conversation of many of these 
griefe sail down like mighty iceberegs from the < volunteers was interlarded with terrible oaths. 
night and cold of the North, and crush and over- > They evidently thought that it gave power and 
whelm us for a season, and worried and wearied¢ piquancy to their discourse to defile that Name at 
out, we look down the road of the years we have which every knee shall bow, and so they inter- 
travelled, and say, “ What bas it been worth ?” mixed it with coarse jokes and asseverations and 
And, perbaps, if out of the silence the answer‘ loud laughter, that reminded one of the crackling 
could be read, as it one day will be, from the Bea thorns under a pot. It was terrible to hear, 
nal Ledger, we should start up with amazement, § terrible to think of, as that sacred Word which is 
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the one unspeakable legacy to all humanity was 
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bandied about on those impure lips. Men going S the reading of every household. We know of no 
forth to deadly battle—many of them never to re- Sbetter educator of the people, young and vld. Of 


at oe the editors wo need not speak; their names are 
tapos buss an death staring at-them—cluicd= household words all over the country. In-their 


ing after them everywhere—in weary marches among ghands no periodical can fail to reach the highest 
the damp miasmas where thoy drop down to rest, * point of excellence. 

and on the awful field, and reckless and defiant ¢ 
amid all these things, breaking with rude jest and “OUT IN THE WORLD.” 
buffoonery tiat solemn commandment which should 2 A new serial story, By 7. s. ARTHUR, with this 
be graven on every heart as it was graven on the ) title, will be commenced in the January number of 
tablets of stone, “ Thou shalt not tuke the name of 3 the Home Magazine. 


the Lord thy God in vain !” $ LLOYD’S MAPS. 
Oh, youth, when with heart burning with lofty > 
> Every one is asking at this time, for good maps of 
love for your country and her cause, you enter that : 
2 our country. J. T. Lloyd, 164 Broadway, New York, 
great army gnthered for her deliverance, make a / 
latin: covenant: With. Moursele THAY aieneeauinl 5 is furnishing them at cheap rates and in finished style. 
phe : , mae Sec his advertisement in thisnumber. They can be 
and no temptation shall entice you into this ovil— | th 1S : fee eaten e hee 
that the name of God your Father and Christ your as ‘ ian iee accurate De . . 
Mississippi River (from St. Louis to the Gulf of 
Saviour shall never be taken upon your lips except » hig due pareentient has 
with the reverence due to it. Carry into those -’ 6 All these 
distant camps—cearry on those awful battle ficlds 5 : 
the blessed teachings of the homes you bave gone to - 
fight—it may be, to die for! 
But never by taunt, or jeer, or base examonle, be 
brought so low as to think that your talk is only ° Our Prospectus for volumes XXI. and XXIT. 
spicy and good natured—that you mean no harm, Swill be found on the cover. As heretofore, the 


and that it is only squeamishness to mako such a , Ho: me Magazine will be eonducted in the interests of 
Yinorality and religion, those eolid bases on which 
fuss over an oath or two. 


Let it be to you some- + aiyne prosperity and happiness are built. Tt will, as 
thing which shall never blister your lipa, nor s5il 2 heretofore, embrace all the varied themes of human 
your soul, and whatever may be the fate which Sinterest, diseussing thei in esgay, rhyme, or story ; 
awaits you in buttle you shall have gained one. yunfolding the true, and exposing the evil, that the 


Mexico) considered, 
ordered a supply for the use of officers. 

.maps are on steel, and beautifully colored. 
—_~-—_-_+$ eo oe _—____—_—— 
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victory. V. F. T. 





CARTES DE VISITE. 
Theso charming souvenira, so popular with men 


‘beanty of the one and the deformity of the other, 
may be sven as in noonday light. 

In the character, scope, and plan of the Home 
< Magazine, no clinnze will be made; but we shall 
labor for increased interest, usefulness and value 


and women of taste, are row sent to all parts of Sin all its departine uts. The true worth of any 


the country by mail at low prices. They are offered 2 perivdical lies in the quality of its reading matter— 
by an advertiser in this number of the magazine, ?not in its pictures and fashions, which are chiefly 
3 gnz, 


. 5 for tne oye and taste, and have only a transient 
_ at fifteen cents each, or eight for one dollar. Gre? 4 2 


d ; yValue—and herein we have ever striven for, and 
his advertisement. No finer photographs than he yelaim a solid merit. A volume of the Ilome Maga- 
offers are made, 


If you wish to stock your Albums ézine, bound, and placed in the family library, will 
with portraits of celebritics, and copies of fine {8i¥e¢ an amount and variety of useful and enter- 
works of art, or to make tasteful gifts to your - 


‘taining reading for the home circle, scarcely to be 
: ; ; . ‘found any where within a similar compass. 

friends, here is an opportunity for dving s0, at a ; P 

moderate cost. Who may not now have miniature 


hack CLUBS FOR 1863, 
art gems in liberal abundance? Wo would suggest to those who design making 


2up clubs for next vear, to move early in ‘the matter, 
and secure their lists of names. The earlier it is 
done, the easier the work will, in most cases, be 
sfound. If you delay, the answer to your applica- 
>tion will, in too many cases be,—“ I’m aorry! I 
‘meant to tnko ‘Artbur’s’ next year; but I’ve just 
gone into a club for ’s Magazine. I wish 
call attention to the announcement of ‘Arthur's ,¥°U4d come earlier.” Move early then, so that 
Home Magazine for 1863,’ to be found in this num- * ¥24T goed intentions fail not, Let us have at least 
ber. Ax we have often beforo said, it is, without - pthe old number in every club. If you can increase 


controversy, the best two dollar magazine published 5 >it, so much the better. 
in the country; and this is the strongly outspoken s 
testimony everywhere given by tho press. We 
know of no perivdical that go well deserves the 
praise bestowed. The editors never tire in their / 
efforts to give, each month, a rich and varied liter- . 
ary repast to their readers. Their work iz kept fully - 

up to the standard of their promise, is never eae ) 
yet always full of instruetion. We have often said, 

aud repeat it again, that it should make 





"NEON NP OLS 





WORDS OF PRAISE, 

The Lady's Book for November bears this fla(ter- > 

ing testimony to the character of our Hume Maga- ¢ 
zine. : 

* “Artaur’s Home MAGAzIne.—We particularly 








SOS 


Pa For $3.50 we send one copy of Heme 
“Magazine. and one copy of either Lady’s Bock or 
Harper RK Magazine, 

For 83 we send one copy of Home Magazine, and 
-one copy of Saturday Evening Post. 





#-~ Seo Prospectus for 1863 on ourth page of 
a part of : cover; and police of Premiums vn seccad page. 
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